


1890, TWO NEW UTOPI 7 
* Machinery is employed to an inconceivable extenf n all~bhe operations 
of Inbour within and without doors, and it is the unceasing object of the 
department charged with its administration to extend its efficiency. There 
is no elass of labourers or servants, but all who are required to assist or 
control the machinery are found in the children, from the time they 
Jeave the care of their mothers to the marriageable age. ‘These children are 
formed into bands and sections under their own chiefs, each following the 
pos in which he is most pleased, or for which he feels himself most 
t a 


There is very nearly equality of means 3_ af all events, none are in 
want of any necessary of life, ahd wages are the same for all :— 

* According to their theory, every child, male or female, on attaining the 
marriageable age, and there terminating the period of labour, should have 
acquired enough for an inde deni competence during life. , As all children 
must equally serve, so are c oq ly paid, according to their several ages 
or the natare of their work.” 

In this happy realm there is marrying and giving in, marriage, 
and as all the inhabitants enjoy excellent health, the problem of the 
overgrowth of population soon presents itself. Is is clear tlet Lord 
Lytton had read Malthus :— i 

“ Each community sets its own limit according to circumstances, taking 
care always that there shall never arise any class of poor by the pressure o 
population upon the productive powers of the community, and that no State 
ot be too for a government resembling that of a single well-ordered 

family.” 

In order to maintain the balance between ‘the number 
habitants and the means of snbsistence, a certain number of £ 
go off from time to time to colonize hitherto unoccupied land. 
the Germans of Tacitus, the women have great authority. Th 
is greater because their knowledge is wider. The dwellings 
elegance and comfort anything that is known at the present 

A’ particular point to be noticed is that 

“Every room bas its mechanical contrivances for melodious soun 
usually tuned down to soft-murmured notes, which seem like sweet whi 


rom invisible spirits ” 






























ulwer's novel on social reform is a mere 
ores “ Utopia;” the latter is far more real 
icture of the evils of the social order. 

Finally, a book of a similar sort has beer 
Ned “ Looking Backward,” by Mr. Edward 
erving of attention for several ‘reasons, : 





before the public. 
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programme Or reform is very simple and ingenious. Instead 
of carrying us off to some far-away island, or below the surface of 
the earth, Mr. Bellamy merely describes what society will be in the 
year 2000. The supposed author of the story, an inhabitant of 
Boston, U.S., by name Mr. Julian West, was subject to insomnia. 
In order to obtain sleep he had a bedroom built under the foundation 
of his house. This room was a sort of vault, well closed and ven- 
tilated, where no sound from the city could penetrate ; and here his 
doctor was in the habif of coming and inducing sleep by hypnotism. 
On a certain evening, the 30th of May, 1887, West is sent off to 
sleep after this manner by the doctor, who then leaves the town. 
The man-servant loses his life in a fire which destroys the rest of the ___ 
house, and the sleeper is left inehis sebterranean chamber, of which no 
one else knows the existence, till he is found there alive, 113 years later, 
by a Dr. Leete, who wakes him up and restores him to vigour by means 
of a cordial." He is at once received into the doctor’s family, and 
later gn proceeds to visit the town and its institutions, which he 
describes, comparing them with those of our day. ‘To all the objec- 
. tions he raises he receives satisfactory replies from Dr. Leete, and he 
thus gives us a complete picture of the new social organization. 

_ As in preceding Utopias, Mr. Bellamy commences by showing the 
evils of the existing system, but he does not dwell long on this theme. 
makes use, however, of a striking comparison, which I will quote, 
to give an idea of the:author’s style of writing:— | 












































give some general impression of the way people lived together in those 
87) and especially of the relations of the rich and poor to one another, 
do better than compare society, as it then was, to a prodigious coach, 
e masses of humanity were harnessed to and dragged toilsomely 
ry hilly and sandy road. The driver was Hunger, and permitted 
ging, though the pace was necessarily very slow. Despite the difficulty 
f drawing the coach at all along so hard a road, the top was covered witli 
assengers, who never got down, even at the steepest ascents. The seats on 
the top were very breezy and comfortable. Well up out.of the dust, thei 
upant enjoy the scenery at their leisure, or critically discuss th 
steam. Naturally such places were in greab demand 
r them was keen, every one seeking as the first end in li 
coach for himself and to leave it to his child after him 
e that this will appear to the men of the twentiet 
mhumanity ; but there are two facts, both very curiou 
t. In the first place, it was firmly believed that ther 
hich Society could get along, except the many pulle 
rode; and not only this, but that no very radi 
ieeether in the harness, the coach, the roa 
lways been as it was, and it woul 
ot be helped, and philosophy fo: 
ond remedy. The other fact 
ucination, which those on t 
were not exactly like th 





justly expect to be draw 
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Let us now see how the men of the twentieth ceniury organize 
society so as to do away with that extraordinary distribution of the 
goods of this world existing at the present time, in virtue of which 
some enjoy without work, while others work with little or no reward. 
I will try to explain the new organization advocated by Mr. Bellamy, 

_ keeping as nearly as possible to the author’s own text. 

Treatises on political economy are generally divided into three 
sections, the: first treating of the production, the second of the 
division and circulation, and the third of the eonsumption of riches. 
This is indéed the economic cycle. Mankind have various wants to 
be satisfied, it is therefore necessary that the commodities which these 
requirements necessitate should be produced. Men do rot work each 
one alone and for himself, but®in gfoups and co-operatively; the 
produce obtained must therefore be distributed; and finally, each 
one having received his share consumes it, while working so as to 
reproduce for future maintenance. I therefore think that I- gave 
a clear definition of political economy when I explained it' ay “ the 
science which determines what laws men ought to adopt im order that 
they may, with the least possible exertion, procure the greatest 
abundance of things useful for the satisfaction of their wants, may 

. distribute them justly and consume them rationally.” —Elements of 
Political Economy, p. 81. ‘ : i 

Let us first of all examine how the production. of riches is carried on 
in the year 2000. Land'and all the instruments of production, farms, 
mines, railroads, mills, have been nationalized, and are the property of 
the State. . The industry and commerce of the country have ceased to 
be conducted by a set of irresponsible corporations of private persons 

_ at their caprice and for théir profit. They are entrusted to`a single 
syndicate representing ‘the people in their common interest. , The 
change ‘from the old organization to the new was accomplished 
without violence, and with the general consent: of public opinion. 
People had seen for many years larger and larger syndicates handling 
revenues greater than those of States, and directing the labours of 
hundreds of thousands of men with an efficiency and econorfy 
unattainable-in smaller operations. ` Jt had come to be recognized$as 
an axiom that the larger the business the simpler the principlegfthat . 
can be applied to it. So it came to pass that the nation, organjZed as 
one great corporation, became the sdle and final monopolist by whom 
all previous monopolies were swallowell up. : 

The ‘nation’ being now the only ployer, all the cizizens are em- 
ployees, and are distributed according to the needs of industry. In short, 
it is the principle of universal wAfitary service applied to labour. The `, 
period of industrial service is tw ty-four years, begining with the close’ 
of the course of education beer ating at forty- 
five. . Women are co-labo, 
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' less, the kinds of occupation reserved for-them, and the conditions 


under, which they pursue thém, are settled accordingly. The entire 
field of productive and constructive industry i is divided into ten great 
departments, each representing a group of allied industries, each par- 
ticular industry being in turn represented by a subordinate bureau, 
which has a complete record of the plant and force under its control, and 
of the present product and the means of producing it. These bureaux 
set out the work to their men according to the demand of the dis- 
tributive departments which ‘sells the commodities to the customers. 
‘The chiefs of these ten grand divisions of the industrial army may 
be compared to the commanders of’army-corps, and above them is the 
general-in-chief, who is the President of the State. The general-in-chief 
must have passed through all fhe grades below him from the position 


-of a common labourer upwards, He rises tothe highest rank by the 
. excellence of his records, “first as a worker, and then as a lieutenant. 


The chief df each guild is, elected, but to prevent candidates in- 
triguing for the support of the workers under them, they are chosen 
by the honorary members of the guild—that is, by those who have 
served their time and attained the age of forty-five. But what autho-’ 
rity has the power and the discrimination necessary to determine 
which -out of the two or three hundred trades and avocations each 
individual shall pursue? It is done very easily in Mr. Bellamy’s Utopia. 
NAI new recruits belong for three years to the class of common or 
unskilled labourers. During this period the young men are assignable 
to any work at the discretion of their stperiors. Afterwards, volun- 
tary Vrection, subject only to necessary regulation, is depended on to 
determine the particular sort of service every man is to, render. His 
natural endowments, mental or physical, determine what he ¢an work 
at most profitably for the nation and for himself. It is the business 
of the administration to seek constantly to equalize the attractions of 
the trades, so that all trades. shall be equally attractive to persons 
having a natural taste ‘for them, and that, consequently, there shall 
ot be excess of workmen in one trade and deficiency.i in others. This 
iSXdone by making the hours of labour in different trades to differ 
acMyrding to their arduousness. . If any particular occupation is in’ 
; SO: oppressive that in order to induce volunteers to engage in it 
’s work must be reduced] to ten minutes, this, too, is done. 
The administration, in taking burdens off one class of workers, and 
adding them to other classes, : sitnply follows the fluctuations of opinion 










among the workers themselves, as\ indicated by-the rate of volunteering. 


But who does the house-work ?\_No difficulty heré. There is none 
to do. Washing is done at publi, laundries at excessively cheap 
rates, and cooking at public kitchen 
Wearing appa: ublic_ shops. Electricity, of' 
ighting. In the ai 
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public building, where every family has ‘its private dining-room, the 
waiters are Gounk men in the unclassified grade of the "industrial 
army who are assignable’ to all sorts of miscellaneous occupations not 
requiring special skill. No objection is made because no cifference is 
recognized between the dignity of the different sorts of work. The 
individual never regards himself as the servant of those he serves; it 
is always the nation he is serving. 

Now comes the question of distribution and wages. No wages are 
paid, as there is no money. Every person, skilled or unskilled— 
workmen, women, invalids included—receives an equal share of the 
general produet of the nation, and a credit-card is given him, with 
which he procures at the public. store-houses whatever he e: 
The value of what he procures is°checked off ‘by the clark. It is 
required of each that he shall make the same effort and give the best 
service in his power. Now that industry is no longer self-service, but 
service of the nation, patriotism, passion for humanity, impel the 
worker. The army of industry is an army, not alone by virtueef its 
perfect organization, but by reason also of the ardour of self-devotion 
which animates its members. Honours, instead of the love of money, 
prompt the supreme kinds of effort. Then diligence in the national 
service is the sole and certain way to public repute, social distinction, 
and official power. 

The general production is aeiy increased by many causes. There 
are no idlers, rich or poor, no drones. The commodities, as so 
as they are produced, go directly to the stores, where they are taken: 
up by the customers, so there are no merchants, no agents, no middle 
men of any sort. The eighteenth, instead of the eighth, part of the 
workers suffices for the entire process of distribution. There is no 
waste of labour and capital by misdirected industry, or by the struggle 
of competition ; there are no crises of over-production, as only the 
commodities that are wanted are produced according to the general 
view of the industrial field. What a difference.of productive efficiency 
between innumerable barbarian hordes, always at war, the one against 


the other, and a disciplined army whose soldiers are marching all , 


together in the same direction under one great general! 

But how is an equilibrium established between demand and supply ? 
Precisely as it is now. When any article is in great demand, the price 
is raised. Generally the work necessary to produce a commodity is 
recognized as the legitimate basis of lits price. It is no longer the 
difference of wages that makes the difference in the cost of labour, it 
is the relative number of hours conStituting a day’s work in different 
trades, the maintenance of the wørker being equal in all cases. The 
cost of a man’s work in a tra difficult, that in order to attract 
volunteers the hours have t er day, is twice as great 
as that in a trade where t ; 
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It may be objected that in the new system, the parents not having 
to provide for the future of their family, there is nothing to encourage 
saving habits on the part of the citizens. That is true, but individual 
savings are no longer necessary, nor, except in special cases, permitted ; 
the nation guarantees the nurture, the education and comfortable main- 
tenance of every citizen ; and, as the total production is greater than the 
consumption of wealth,'the net surplus is employed by the State in 


` enlarging the, productive capital—.c., in establishing new railways, 


bridges, mills, and improved machinery, and also in public works and 
amusements, in which all share, such as public halls and buildings, 
clubs, art galleries, great theatrical and musical exhibitions, and every 
kind of recreation for the people. For example, the principle of labour 
saving by co-operation has been applied to the musical service as to 
everything else. There are a number of music-rooms in every city, 
perfectly adapted acoustically to every sort of music. These halls are 
connected by telephone with all the houses whose inhabitants care to 
pay æ small fee. The corps of musicians attached to each hall is ‘so 
large that, although the individual performer or group of performers 
has no more than a brief part, each day’s programme lasts through the 
twenty-four hours. Every bedchamber has a telephone attached at 
the head of the bed, by which.any person who may be sleepless can 
command music at pleasure, ' and can male » ‘a selection suited to 
is mood. -> 
As will have been noticed, Mr. Bellamy reproduces sevèral features 


‘of “previous Utopias: universal harmony, distribution of: occupation 


_ according to individual aptitudes, equality of reward, universal ease 


and comfort, reduction of hours of labour; suppression of idleness, of 
competition, of the struggle for life, and also of money ; the splendour 
and commodiousness of the palatial habitations, even to the detail of 


` the music, which all are able to enjoy. There is a little pamphlet, 


very ably and eloquently written, though little read at the present day, 
which clearly explains the basis of the. new state of society to which 
Mr. Bellamy introduces ‘us under cover of a tale. This little work, 
by M. Louis Blanc, is entitled ‘‘ L’Organization du Travail.” 

Let us now examine what are the objections which our author’s 


Views call forth. There are two principal ones :- the first referring to the >. 


allotment of functions, and the second to the distribution of produce. 
We shall begin by taking tHe first of these two points. In the 
Church, asin the army, the chief{authority has the granting of appoint- 
ments. In China this is settl by examination. But the difficulty 
would be far greater in the new society, for every branch of produc- 
tion would have to be included, amd, would be open to every one, all 
having received the same educatg It is quite clear that all the 
pleasanter trades and professions taken up, and there would 
Mr. Bellamy has discovered 








| oo the harvests, ever 
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a’ means of obviating this difficulty, not yet thought of by his prede- 
cessors, which is to reduce the hours of labour in proportion as the 
work to.be done is less attractive, even if the day’s work had to_be 
brought down to only a “few minutes;” but very often it would 
be ‘impossible to apply this system. Consider the miner, for in- 
stance: the hours of labour would, have to be exceedingly short for 
men to be willing to work in a colliery ; ; this would entail an end- 
less procession of relays of workmen going up and down the shafts, 
and it would bé impossible to work the mine. ,The same argument 


- applies to the workers in steamships ; it would be: necessary to embark 


for each voyage a whole regiment of stokers. And the puddlers and the 
workmen in rolling-mills, &c. ? Nevertheless, the principle of reducing 
the hours of labour in proportion as labour is less pleasant is certainly 
just, and might be applied in a certain measure in any rational. indus- 
trial organization. 

The chief abjection (and this is absolute) is to the system of remune-~ 
ration, which is nothing more or less than the communistic formule : 


` Prom each according to his strength, to each according to his requirements ; 


applied practically, this becomes equality of wages. Personal interest 
is the great mainspring of the economic world. A,workman only 
does all he possibly can when the reward is in adequate proportion to 
the work accomplished. This is perhaps very sad, but it is undoubtedly 
true. Here are two facts in proof of it. 

After the revolution of 1848, Louis Blanc started a , workshop where 
these principles of equality were practised. The wages were the 
same for all, but the names of all idlers were written up on the walls. 
All work was very well paid for, as he had an order from the State to’ 
supply uniforms for the National Guard. 

At the outset all went very well., The workmen were sincere 
and ardent Socialists, who made it a point of honour that the 
experiment of the new system should be a success; but very soon 
this good understanding came to an end. Those who were more 
industrious or quicker than their’ companions accused the latter of 
idleness ; they felt themselves victims-of injustice,.for the remunera- 
tion was not in proportion to the zeal and activity displayed. They 
were being “cheated and duped,” and this was intolerable; hence® 


quarrels, arguments, and fights. The temple of brotherhood was ~ 


transformed into a sort of boxing booth—“ boite aux giffles,” which is, 
as is known, the name given to the building where the ¢itizens of 
Geneva meet-together for the exercise of their sovereign rights. 

- Another example. Marshal Bugeaud founded at Beni-Mered,’ in 
Algeria, a, military colony on a g6mniunistic footing. The settlers 
were all picked men, and he syfMplied them with all they needed for 
the cultivation of the soil. L attle, agricultural implements, the 
as to be owned, and all 
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work carried on in common for the space of three years. The plan was 
excellent. It, nevertheless, turned out a failure. Although the 
colonists were soldiers, accustomed to discipliné, passive obedience, 
and equal pay, and without private home or family, still -they 
could not go through the communistic novitiate to the end. As they 
weré engaged in pursuits other than their military exercises, the 
spirit of innovation and the taste for amelioration soon made them- 
selves manifest. Each one wished to cultivate according to his own 


‘notion, and they reproached each other with not doing thè work well. 


The marshal vainly explained that it was to their own advantage to 
work in common, in order to overcome the first difficulties of starting 


. the settlement, and „to realize the economies ensured by a wise division 


of labour: it was of no avail; the association. had to be dissolved, 
although it had so far brought A profits. 

It is true that Mr. Bellamy does not wholly ignore two most 
powerful incentives of human actions—punishment and reward. 
Refgring to punishment he writes, “A man able to do duty and 
persistently refusing is cut off from all human society f P” Does this 
mean that idlers are put to death, or merely sent to prison, or allowed 
to starve? At all events, it is ssinphision of some sort. Who is to 
apply. it, or to judge when it ig necessary ? Certainly, men would in 
all. probability rarely refuse to do any work at all ; but those who-do as- 


little as possible, or do it badly, »are they to be punished, or to receive 


the same salary, or rather be credited with the same amount as the 
others? ' The State could not send away a bad, workman, as it 
can do now; for, there being no private enterprises, this dismissal 
would be equivalent to capital punishment. When remuneration is in 
proportion ‘to the work accomplished, ‘diligence and ‘activity . are 
encouraged, whereas an equal rate of wages is a premium on 
idleness. ? 

But, argues Mr. Bellamy, honour is a sufficient reward in itself; 
for men will sacrifice everything, even their lives, for it. It is per- 
fectly true that honour has inspired the most sublime acts and heroic 
deeds which have called forth universal admiration ; "but honour can 
never become the motive power of work or the mainspring of industry. 
Tt will not conquer selfish instincts,’ or overcome instinctive repug- 
nance for certain categories of thou, or the dislike to the wearing 
monotony of the daily. task. It may make a hero, but not a work- 
man. ; 

I am not unaware that'a system very similar to that of Mr. Bel- . 
lamy has been known to work: very well, for instance in Peru, and in 
“The Missions” in Paraguay, wher the Jesuits had most admirably ' 
disciplined the Indians. The lattg@vorked in common, under the 
guidance of the J esuit Fathers then distributed the produg 
amongst al : 
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no scope for either liberty or individual initiative.* The Indians 
were certainly materially far better off than are our ‘workmen. And 
yet Bougainville, who visited them, reports that they looked unhappy, 
“ like animals caught in a trap.” Besides, can it be supposed for a ` 
moment that the men of the twentieth century would accept such 
a system of theocracy ? 

As Sir Henry Maine states, Peru is the best. example known of 

the collective system having been successful.t When the Spaniards 
conquered the country they found it ‘admirably cultivated—not* 
_only the rainless plains along the coasts, but also all the high 
table-lands and the narrow valleys running between some of the 
gigantic peaks of the Andes—and the people enjoying a somewhat 
peculiar, but certainly advanced, gtate pf civilization. Many monu- 
ments and extensive public works had been erected ; and this was the 
more extraordinary seeing the inhabitants knew of no metals besides 

gold and silver. A complete system of irrigation brought water from 

the highlands down to the arid plains of the coast, where agriculture 

was, consequently, very successfully carried on. One of these Canals 

was really prodigious, going underground, crossing rivers, and running 
through mountains for a distance of about 500 English miles. The 
ruins of the palaces and temples still to be met with always astonish 
travellers. f ee, 

The following were the principal characteristics of the ee ate 

system in vogue there. The soil, which was almost the sole soure 

of wealth, belonged to the State. It was divided into three parts : 

the first was applied for the maintenance of the temples and priests of 

the Sun, the second for the Sovereign and the nobility, and the third 

for the people, as a temporary privilege, they being obliged in return ' 

to cultivate all the land without exception, as was the case-with 

us in the Middle Ages. The land was divided afresh every year n 
among all the families, according to their requirements, as was the 
case with the Germans in the time of Julius Cæsar: ‘Magistratus 
ac principes in annos singulos gentibus cognationibusque hominum 

- quantum, et quo loco visum est, agri attribuunt, atque anno post alio - 
transiro cogunt.” —“ De Bell. Gall. vi. 22. ; 

' Very exact registers were kept of the different plots of ground, 


* Sce Charleroix, “ Histoire du Paraguay,” 1768; Muratori, ‘‘Relation des Missions 
du Paraguay,” 1754; A Kobler, “ Der Christliche Communisnius in der Reductionen 
von Paraguay,” 1879. . ass 

t “There are two sets of motives, and two only, by which the great bulk of the 
ynaterials of human subsistence and comfort have hithérto been produced and -repro- ' 
duced. One has led to the cultivation of the Northern States of the American Union 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; the other bad a considerable share m bringing about 
the agricultural and industrial progréss o the Southern States, and in old days it pro- 
duced the wonderful prosperity of Peru inder the Incas. One system is economical 
compétition, the other consists in the daily task, perhaps fairly and kindly allotted, but 
enforced by the prison or the scourge @@So far as we have any experience to teach us, 


we are driven to the conclusion that y society of men. must adopt one system or 
Ea or it will pass through pẹ 


os 








io starvation.”—FPopular Government. 
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and the number of members of eath family, so that the division might 
be made on a perfectly equitable basis. Each family was also allowed 
a certain amount of guano from the Chinchas Islands for manuring 
the land. All agricultural labour was carried on under the direction 
of the authorities, and the first to receive attention was the ground 7 
which was to serve for the support of the aged, the widows and orphans, 
the sick, or those employed in the service of ‘the State. Maize was 
cultivated on even the most abrupt slopes of the mountains, which 
‘were covered with terraces, supported by enormous blocks of rock 


‘and stone, and then filled with fertile’ earth from the valleys. The 


State supplied each dwelling with wearing apparel and with the 
necessary implements of labour. There were neither rich nor poor; 
every one had sufficient to live comfortably, but Polong: a surplus 
permitting accumulation. 

Idleness was a punishable offence. -There was no coinage; gold 
and silver were used for ornaments, or were deposited in the temples. 
Exchanges were made at regular monthly fairs, by bartering. The 
Government gave out ‘raw materials to artisans and to women, who 
made these into manufactured articles, under the ‘supervision of 
overseers appointed by Government. 

„The population was divided into communities of families, similar to 


‘the Zadrugas of the Yougo-Slavs. Thesé numbered about 1000. 


members each, who lived together i in immense dwellings, the ruins of 
which may still be found in parts of Central America, reminding one 
of ants’ nests. On fête days large banquets brought together the 
inhabitants of the same canton, like the Syssities in Greece. 

The administration we have just briefly sketched was not strictly 
commuunistic, for each family cultivated the plot of ground annually 
assigned to it on its own account; but, setting aside this very small 
concession to individual life, the whole of the economic activity of the` 
country was under State direction. And yet, in thé Peru of the 
Incas, agriculture was more advanced, the population and riches were 

veater, there was more general well-being and a more materially - 
advanced civilisation, than either under the Spanish dominion or even 
at the present day. Here, as in that marvellous Egypt of the 
Pharaohs, where are to be admired monuments far’ surpassing in 
grandeur and magnificence all those of other nations, we can see what 
can be accomplished by the collective labour of an entire nation, under 
the sole and concentrated direction of the Government or of one superior 
order. Only the administration“ here referred to was of that. 
“ stationary ” kind which Mill says we must not attack, but which is 
in direct opposition to the ardent love of change and progress so 
characteristic of the modern nian. ongst all the transformations 
and revolutions which are leading hi an ideal condition, scarcely 
yet foreseen, he will suffer, it is true it he is not ‘likely ‘to : 
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The eminent professor of philosophy at the University of Latsanne, 
M. Charles Secrétan, whose writings on social questions are so 
highly appreciated, has also yielded to thé temptation of writing 
“his , Utopia,” which is not so far removed from reality as Mr. 
Bellamy’s. Being tired, he falls asleep on the enchanting banks of 
Lake’Leman. When he awakes he is accosted by a stranger, whose 
appearance is somewhat singular; he has the high forehead and 
penetrating eye of a philosopher, and the hard rough hands of a 
working-man. The sleeper is surprised, and proceeds to question 
him. The philosopher explains that the social state into which he is 
now transported is very different from that of the nineteenth century. 
‘Men divide their days into two, parts: one is devoted to manual 
labour, and the other to intellectual pursuits and the culture of the 
mind. Although the young men’s education is very complete, they 
are all taught a trade, which they exercise later on in life; and this 
only raises them in the estimation of their fellow-citizens. 

Nowadays, when every one works, said the blacksmith philosopher, 
six hours’ labour suffices for each man'to maintain his family in comfort. 
Machinery is always kept going in the workshops, batches of work- 
men taking each their turn. You see, he continued, we have no 
more drones, nor landed proprietors with their toadies, nor. capitalists, 
nor parasites of any description, nor beggars, nor workmen without work. 
The accumulation of capital is not forbidden, but the rate of interest 
has fallen so low that, for a man to be able to live on his 
revenue, he must possess an exceptionally large fortune. Besides, 
wages are very high, the average being about £120 a year. 
All land, and even the houses to let, belong to the State, which 
“nationalized”. them, indemnifying the former owners. This operation 
was commenced in Treland, where it answered so well that it was 
adopted everywhere else. As for manufactured industries, these are 
carried on by co-operative associations. All the workmen of a mine, 
or a factory, are more or less part owners in it; the manager, the 
officials, and workmen, are all shareholders to the amount of their 
savings; and these savings commence on the day they first begin 
work in the establishtnen*) by a certain amount being held back from 


their pay. Only those te en in occasionally as extra hands receive® 


their full wages. The transition from the old industrial system to the 
new was effected almost imperceptibly. The struggle between capi- 
talists and workmen had become so violent, and strikes so frequent, 
that the chiefs of industries saw no other course open to them than 
to interest all their men in the undgftaking, by giving them a share 
in the profits. -This share given #6 the workmen made them share- 
holders in the business, and the former owners became directors. In 
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‘under the auspices of, their former owncrs. Thus the producer 


became possessed of the means of production, and ownership, without 
which there can be no real liberty, was universal in the association, 
each receiving, in this way, the full value of the work ho contributed. 
Custom-house dues being abolished, each country strove to develop 


_those branches of industry for which its climate and the aptitudes of 


its inhabitants best suited it. “The balance between supply and 
demand is ‘very well established, because, as statistics make known 
the amount of consumption, the production is regulated accordingly. 
All the branches of one industry in a country form a sort of associa- 
tion; and this arrangement has put a stop to that merciless compe- 


tition which, permitted a few millionaires to enrich themselves at the- 


cost of thousands of their fellow-sreatures, who were obliged to 
labour for the exclusive profit of their masters, The great number of 
hours of labonr employed in making articles of luxury, which, vanity 


and self-indulgence required, are now occupied in producing things of' 


real utility. Thus the general well-being is considerably increased, and 
the portion assigned to each is in proportion to the work done. 

M. Charles Secrétan’s Utopia seems to answer very generally to 
the ideal foreseen for thé future by those who have faith in tho 
ulterior progress of the human race. The nationalization, or rather. 
the “ communalization,” of land does not appear to present very 
great difficulties. In a recent letter to the Times (November 12, 1889), 


Siy Louis Mallet, who most earnestly opposes this measure, eapi 


‘ 


very clearly. that, in order to appreciate an institution, it must be _ 


seen whether it makes responsibility effective, and whether it tends to 
maintain the balance between supply and demand. But from this 
point of view it makes very little difference whether the tenant pay 


‘his rent to a landlord, to a college, to a city corporation, to a 


commune, or to a county council. In Russia and Prussia the 
State owns a great number of farms, which it lets in the same way 
as any ordinary landlord. .The stimulus to work and the responsibility 
are the same in both cases. Raise the tax on property so as to swallow 
up nearly the whole rent, and you will change nothing in the working 
of the economic machinery, only the commune, the county, or the 
State, will be richer to the amount by which the landlords are poorer. 
The only question: affecting the general welfare is this: Would 


authorities than by the present owners f p? 

Difficulties only- become great when the domain of industry: is 
approached. Co-operative societies, which would take upon them- 
selves the management of manufacturing enterprises, have hitherto: 

* The advantage and disadvantage of L 


cussed in the new edition.'of M. Pierson’s T 
der Staathuishoudkunde. ”” M. Pierson is 


Nationalization are completely dis- 
on Political Economy, “ Leerboek 
of the Netherlands’ Bank. 
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succeeded only in exceptional cases. They are wanting in two essential 
conditions : capacity and authority i in the imina, anc a spirit 
of discipline and obedience in the workmen. We may hope, with 
M. Secrétan, that, thanks to education and to experience gradually 
acquired, the working-classes will, by degrees, attain the necessary 
qualifications for the management of industries, without being obliged 
to have recourse to capitalists; and; from the moment this is the 
case, the social transformation will be brought about peacefully and 
inevitably, like all previous economic revolution, ‘ 

The rapid and extraordinary success in all the Anglo-Saxon world of 
Mr. Bellamy’s book—240,000 copies sold in the States, and 40,000 in 
England at this date—which recalls that of Mr. Henry George's “ Pro- 
gress and Poverty,” is a symptomewell worthy of attention. It proves 
that the optimism of old-fashioned economists has entizely lost the 
authority it formerly possessed. It is no longer believed that, in - 
virtue of the “laissez faire” principle, everything will arrarge itself for 
the best in the best of all possible worlds. 

‘People feel that there is, in very truth, a ‘‘ social ” question ; * that 
is to say, that the division of the good things of this. world is not in 
accordance with the laws of justice, and that something ought to be ° 
done to increase the share of the principal agents of production, the 
workmen. An author little known, but who deserves zo he better 
known in England, Dupont White, the translatar of several of Stuart 
Mill's political writings,* has, in one of his books, published so a 
ago as 1846, perfectly characterized this fresh sentiment, which wa 
even then gaining a place in men’s convictions. He says :— t 

“ Tù was hoped that the increase in the production of riches would secure 
satisfaction to all, but nothing of the sort has taken place ; discontent” is 
greater and more deeply- rooted than ever. From this deceived hope ee 
been born a new science; it may be called a social science, or it may even b 
said that it is not a science at all; but it is quite certain that charity in =N, 
laws is a notion which in our days should be a fundamental doctrine ; for, 
beyond the pale of all sects of socialists, it has sown in all hearts a feeling 
of uneasiness, of anxiety and care, an unknown emotion respe3ting the 
suffering classes, which has become matter of public conscience.” 

As for Mr. Bellamy’s dream, it will, I fear, remain always « Utopia, 
unless man’s heart bo entirely transformed. His ‘ideal is pare com-, 
munism, and, as such, raises invincible objections, as I shall try to 
show in a fnbane article. ; 
f Thur 3 DE UAVELEYE. 

* The translation was really made by Madam¢ Sadi Carnot, the gifted wife of the 
President of the French Republic. She translafed Mill’s “ Liberty ” and “ Fepresenta- 


tive Government,” under the direction of her father, Dupont White. Sez my account of 
this.great writer in the Revue des Deux Monfles, December 1, 1879. 
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MR. WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 


e j . 
EXT to reviewing a book without reading it, the most unfair 
thing one can do is to read it for the purpose of reviewing , it. 
Than ideal world, if books were criticized at all, it would only be by 
persons who, aftet reading them, felt constrained to express their 
delight or their discontent. The critical’ spectacles almost inevitably 
distort the object on which you look through them. The beauty of 
-yyomen, the beauty of landscape, would be no longer the same if you 
were introduced to a lady or a loch-side after being told that you 
must go straight home and review them.: In attempting to estimate 
the work of Mr. Wilkie Collins, the present reviewer is under the 
disadvantage of having read several of his . books for the first time 
-With a critical intention. Yet it is fair to say that the impression 
left on the mind, after a somewhat forced march through several 
romances, is precisely what it was when the regretted death of 
Mr. Collins made every one think of his performances as a whole. He 
still remains a most conscientious, and careful, and ingenious con- .- 
structor of plots, a writer with a respect for his art, and deeply con- 
cerned with its processes. We still find in him a man with an almost 
bitter sense of human unhappiness, a man whose favourité characters 
are at odds with the world. \We still recognize that, in his best books, 
he is not incapable of humour, and it must still be added that, in 
general, he “ jocked wi’ deeficullty,” as the Scotch editor confessed about 
himself. His methods do not ease to force on us the old sense of their 
difficulties. We cannot accept as natural that so many persons 
should write such copious diaries) that criminals should establish 
minute indictments against themselvgs by committing every detail of 
their schemes to paper and ink. people do neglect the sound 
: not often so elaborate in their 
i 
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confessions. Mr. Ceis method is that of Mr. Browning in “The 
Ring and the Book.” His chatacters view the same set. of circum- 
stances, but with very different eyes. The method has its obvious 
advantages and disadvantages ; perhaps it is most artfully worked in 


. “The Woman in White.” Again, after reading and re-reading, one 


J 


‘the qualities that were common to both: 


keaps one’s old opinion—that for a writer so conscientious and careful, 
Mr. Wilkie Collins was but rarely successful in the full measure of his 
success. A few of his short stories, his “ Woman in White,” his “ No 
Name,” and, above all, doubtless, “The ‘Moonstone ”—reach a, level of ` 
ingenuity and of interest which the many others fall very far short of. 
The humorous passages, for example, in “ Armadale” and “ Hide and ' 
Seek ” are very laboured and melancholy. The unsympathetic quality 
of his characters is exaggerated ian Zack Thorpe, and Matthew Grice, 
and Midwinter, and Allan Armadale. The very construction becomes 
a mass of coincidences, which have a cumulative weight of impossi- 
bility far more grievous than the frank postulates of fantastic romances, 
such as “Frankenstein,” or “ Avatar,” or “La Peau de Chggrin.” 
These conclusions are absolutely forced on’ a dispassionate reader, in 
spite of all the pleasure and excitement which he: derives from Mr. 
Wilkie Collins at his best. Yet the novels remain most instructive 
reading, one may suppose, to a novelist who is concerned with the 
technique of construction, as the author himself was. 
There are certain ideas, combinations, and ¿rues which constantly 
preoccupied the author. He wished to excite and sustain curiosity ; 
to asecret ; or, again, he liked to foreshadow the progress of the story’ 
and then to interest the reader in the fulfilment of what had been fore+ 
shadowed. This latter is the process in “No Name” and in “ Armed 
dale” ; the former is the process in “ The Moonstone” and “ The Woman 
in White. ” In these aims Mr. Collins competes with M. Gaboriap, ` 
and with M. Fortuné du Boisgobey. But he escapes Gaboriau’s 
defect, his habit of first powerfully exciting curiosity, and then explain- | 
ing inexplicable circumstances by going back almost as far as the First 
Crusade. Nor does Mr. Collins, like M. Boisgobey, secure his secret 
by making some person act quite out of, character, as in that very 
clever tale, “ Le Crime de l’Opéra.” Perhaps even “The Moonstone ” ~ 
is not more craftily wrought than “Les (Esclaves de Paris,” and ft 
would be false patriotism to. set Mr. Collins above M. Gaboriau in 
But there are defects in 
M. Gaboriau’s manner which Mr. @ollins escaped. The vehement p? 
admirer of Mr. Collins may object o the comparison, yet it is almost 
inevitable. Mr. Collins frequently required for his purposes a character 
of only occasional. ganit blind person, or a somnambulist, — 
and he ventured Kully on what M. Gaboriau and Edgar 
Poe never atte i he supernatural.: ‘True, he 
tried to “he to leave it hazy, in a dim 
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penumbra. But any one who wishes to see failure here has only to look 
at “Armadale,” while in Hawthorne he will find the same attempt made 
with success. Another favourite device was to. make one character 
_personate another, as in “ Armadale,” and in “The New Magdalen ” ; 
but here, again, Mr. Collins did not cope with M. Gaboriau, nor 
perhaps with Miss Braddon, in “ Henry Dunbar.” In all but his 
very best novels his combinations were apt to be too intricate, too like 
a very difficult game at chéss, and in passing from one coincidence to 
another, we ‘gradually lose our power of belief, and with it, of course, 
~ our interest. That Mr. Collins aims frequently at being didactic and 
reformatory is, of course, not necessarily a fault. But when he 
attacks society and social verdicts, in ‘The New Magdalen,” he is 
certainly unfair in his handling of the characters. His repentant and 
beautiful Magdalen does not repent. much of her imposture till she 
gets into an inextricable position, while her respectable and offensive foil 
is handicapped by ugliness in opposition to the beauty of the woman 
who bas stolen into her place, and thrown her, destitute, wounded, and 
morally maimed, on the world. As to “ Fallen Leaves,” that novel. 
involyes much that may excite our partisan feelings in a time of furious _ 
debate, and so had better be left out of the question as a work of art. 
Again, in “ Man and Wife,” Mr. Collins attacked “ athleticism ” without 
really knowing what the life of athletes at the universities is like. 
To any one who knew them well, who had seen so many of them, not 
debauched and brutal clods, but men of refinement, sometimes scholars, 
occasionally wits, interested in most of the arts, and capable, as time 
has declared, of taking and making honourable positions in life, the 
satire of “ Man and Wife” seemed blunt and ignorant. There may 
have been muscular clowns like Geoffrey Delamayn, who called out for 
cary private room and the dumb bells,” but the three athletes who gave 
the first Greek tragedy ever put on English boards were far better 
representatives of the class,* ; 
As a didactic writer, Mr. Oollins injured his art somewhat, and 
probably did little to refine athletics, or to make the word more charit- 
able to such a sinner his {New Magdalen ; but what has worst 
served his fame is, doubtiless, the flood of later novels, in which he so 
“decidedly fell below his own standard. But these will be forgotten, 
_while his earlier books m&y long retain their very wide and deserved 
popularity. We do not thi k of “ The Surgeon’s Daughter,” and 
“ Castle Dangerous,” when think of Scott, nor will the future 
associate Mr. Collins with “ The Guilty River,” and “ Little Novels.” ` 
This is nota bibliography, an it is not possible here to examine 
each of Mr., Collins’s novels in det: oe onina ” and ‘ Basil” 
were prior to 1854, when his “Hi peared. He bim- 
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self speaks of it in his Preface, as “an advance in Art on his earlier 
attempts.” If he was right, “ Antonina” and “ Basil’? must be 
very far indeed below the level which he attained in the middle of 
his working life. i 
Mr. Collins had a strong dislike of evangelical religion, or at 
least, of certain developments of it, with which he seems to haye been : 
familiar. No one who has met, among people of that faith, the very 
best, most kindly, and, in spite of the gravest trials, the happiest of his 
friends, will charge the creed of Miss Clack afd Mr. Thorpe with the 
vices of these two deplorable persons. In “Hide and Seek ” the story 
turns on the early misdeed of a man who appears in the novel as a strict 
and gloomy sabbatarian fanatic. It is the tale of a secret, and a secret 
as well kept as it is absurdly digcoveréd. The novel was revised and 
altered by the author in later editions, but, as now published, it is đis- 
agreeable in the drawing of the favoured characters, and in the plot, 
while it is very far from being well constructed. The deafness and 
dumbness of the heroine give. Mr. Collins a chance of studyéng the 
life of a beautiful mute, but her defects lead to nothing. She is 
nob like Fenella, nor La Muette de Portici, nor- Nydia in “ The 
Last Days of Pompeii,” nor even poor Miss Finch. Had Madonna 
been possessed of all her faculties, the story need not have been 
altered in the least, except that Zack might perhaps have fallen in 
love with her, as she did with him. This would have added to the 
awkwardness, as they were brother and sister on the father’s side. 
Briefly, and therefore more or less unfairly, stated the plot runs 
- thus: We meet a gloomy fanatic, Mr. Thorpe, who bullies-his one son, 
Zack, with sermons and solemnity. Then we'have an artist, Valentine 
Blyth, whose wife is an invalid, and who has brought up a beautiful 
deaf and dumb child. She was ten when he adopted her, and her 
mother was an unwedded outcast, perishing by the wayside. Her one 
possession was a hair bracelet, with the letters M. G. on the clasps. 
Zack becomes a rather drunken young rowdy, whom Mr. Collins 
fails to make amiable. An intimate of, Blyth’s, he is kind to 
Madonna, the adopted girl, about three years older than himself, She 
loses her heart to the unconscious Zack, who leaves his father’s house, 
and becomes sworn brother of a moody wanderer from the Amazon, 
where, oddly enough, as anthropologists will say, he has been 
scalped. This man, Mat, is looking eyerywhere for the seducer of 
his sister, and in Madonna he sees his 4lead sister’s very image. He 
is aware that her lover had given p&r a lock of his hair, and a hair 
bracelet, and, by aid of a false } ey, he steals the hair bracelet of 
Madonna. The resemblance of Ahe hair to Zack’s locks leads Mat 
to conclude correctly that Zacgk’s father was the seducer, and the 
father of Madonna. Could there be a weaker avayveptote ; a less 
plausible recognition and d i i 
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essentials, and of course it cuts off thé novelist from the interest of 
a love’ story. The wandering Mat is a picturesque figure of a 
scarred and battered rover; the artist is a pleasantly good-humoured 
creation; the hero, Zack, needs all our tolerance. Probability is 
stretched when the seducer explains that he had no idea that he 
might be about to become a father. ‘You may think it strange 
that the suspicion had not occurred to me before. It would seem 
so no longer, perhaps, if I detailed to you the ‘peculiar system of 
home education by*which my father strictly and, conscientiously 
endeavoured to preserve me, as other young men are not usually 
preserved, from the moral contaminations of the world.” The system 
of education must indeed have been one-sided. 

That any writer could rise rapidfy from the composition of ‘ Hide 
and Seek” to that of “The Woman in White” is as extraordinary 
as that the author of the “Woman in White” should descend to 
“ Armadale,” and, again, should climb to the perfection, in its own 
classpof “ The Moonstone.” Mr. Collins’s career. was entirely unlike 
that of his greater contemporaries. Mr. Thackeray slowly prepared 
himself, by a series of advances in art, for ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” and then. 
kept “ the crown of the causeway ” with a series of masterpieces, till 
he declined in “The Virginians.” Mr. Dickens began, as far as 
public recognition went, with the most delightful explosion of 
humorous high spirits in the world, then distinguished himself by 
several immortal stories, then had an interval of partial eclipse, and 
shone out again in new-lights with “ The Tale of Two Cities” and 
“ Great Expectations.” Mr. Collins, on the other hand, had done a 
good deal of not particularly noticeable work for ten yéars or so before - 
he found himself in “ The Woman in. White,” lost bimself-in “ Arma- 
dale,” excelled himself in “ The Moonstone,” and, after that, seldom 
rose much above the level of his earlier essays. His biographer—if 
he is to have a biographer—may be able partly to explain by reasons 
of health and circumstance this intermittent brilliance. Whatever its 
causes, “The Woman in White” is a masterpiece of excitement and 
ingenuity. From the moment when the white woman flutters dcross 
the moonlit heath, within sound of the roar of London, till “ Laura, | 
Lady Glyde,” stands veiled by her own tombstone, and looks across it 
at her lover, there is hardly a page in this book but lives with its 
own mysterious life, and kẹeckons you to follow till the end. It is a 
rare thing among novels of Incident; of secret, and. of adventure, to 
find one that you can read sevgral times. But this is part of the 
merit of “ The Woman in White) è 

“ I have AE held,” says Mr. Collins, “ the old-fashioned ean 
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this condition should neglect character ; in fact, he held that, given 
a story, characters must be presented. Necessarily they must; but it 
is undeniable that a very good story may be told in which little of 
character, except pluck and endurance, is displayed, the adventures 
not calling for the exhibition of anything more subtle. In “The 
Woman in White” some of the characters may border on what are 
called “ character parts” in acting. Count Fosco has tendencies in 
this direction, so has the admirable little Italian, Professor Pesca. 
But certainly Marian Halcombe is also a “ cKaracter,” without any 
touch of caricature, while Anne Catherick herself, with her craze about 
white, has a high place among the fantastic women of fiction. Even 
Sir Percival is more than a fair Specimen of that favourite persona, 
the bad baronet. He is not so Golossally nefarious as the regretted 
Sir Massingberd, but he will more than pass. “The Woman in 
White” is, in its way, a masterpiece; it has even hamour, in the 
Foscos and elsewhere, and redeems the terrors of that picnic on the 
_ water, which amazes the reader of “ Armadale.” Though it ise work 
which we can never forget, we can often return to it; and it made 
Mr. Collins for long the most popular favourite in English fiction. It 
is curious to think « over that series of premier novelists who, one after , 
another, have held the top of the market, and been dearest to the 
bookgellers. The reigns of some were long, of others brief indeed. 
e has occasionally been the mark of envying, hatred, and 
and some of the masters of the art have never been 
it is to descend from that perilous eminence. 
never ungenerous to his successors, the 
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familiar words passed her lips, Frank came back to her from the sea, 
and the face of her dead father looked at her with’ the smile of happy 
old times; the voices of her mother and her sister talked gently in 
the fragrant country stillness, and.the garden-walks at Combe Raven 
opened once more on her view. “With a faint, wailing cry, she 
‘dropped into a chair; her head fell forward on the table, and she 
burst passionately into tears.” 

Here, and ih the passage where Midwinter declares his love to the 
beautiful, sinful, bati#ered Miss Gwilt, wakening so many memories 
of things true and tender, spoiled and betrayed, Mr. Collins, per- 
haps, comes nearest to the poetry of romance. In this novel, too, 
are the most humorous of his lighter characters, that esteemed swindler 
Captain Wragge, and Mrs. Wragge. The scene of Mrs. Wragge’s 
omelette and her struggles with the involved pronouns of the Cookery 
Book is really diverting. 

‘Mr. Collins acted wisely in not producing “ The Moonstone ” while, 
“ Noe Name” was fresh in his readers’ memories. For the scene of 
the sleepwalling-admiral, in “No Name,” really contains the key to 
the mystery of “The Moonstone,” just as Miss Gwilt, dans la peaw 
dune autre, suggests the central idea of “The New Magdalen.” 
‘Between “No Name”. and “The Moonstone” came “ Armadale,” 
written when the author was at the height of his reputation, to which 
it added little or nothing. 

Few men can follow one prodigious hit by 
“ Armadale,” which appeared in the Corny 
own thinking, a terrible descent. Mr, 
view, acknowledges its “superb inge 
ingenuity seems to me far too in 
boggle at an impossibility, ang 
“miracles do not happen.” 
late. and few peovle will cens 
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endurable than her admirer, Miss Gwilt herself saves the story, which 
becomes alive when she énters it, and, with all her crimes on her head, 
she is infinitely the most human and agreeable of the persons in this 
sordid affair. The destruction of three able-bodied heirs in a fort- 
night, one by an accidental chill, two by an avalanche, rivals some 
performances with African lightning in its rough and ready slap-dash. 
The theory of ‘hereditary superstition” is strained to breaking, but 
on it the whole weight of the plot depends. The letters between 
Mrs. Oldershaw and Miss Gwilt are scarcely more possible than the 
diary to which the murderess confesses her crimes, There is nobody 
in the book to like or admire, unless Miss Gwilt be the person, or 
unless we repose on the bosom of Pedgift the younger. Mr. Collins 
endeavoured to defend his series*of coincidences by an example from 
real life. In “ Armadale” the heir is to be poisoned by sleeping in 
a room charged with poisoned air, and three men;as the story was 
running, were actually poisoned by foul air, in a ship called the 
Armadale. Much more astonishing coincidences have occurrel than 
that; but‘ Armadale ” is one tissue of succeeding coincidences. The 
‘cumulative effect produces incredulity and indifference, and we are 
vexed by the number of persons who spy, listen, and overhear what 
was not meant for them. And for humour, we hare “the curate, 
with a ghastly face, and a hand pressed cual over the middle 
region of his waistcoat ” 

“ Armadale” was much more than redeemed by “ The Moonstone.” 
Here we have good romance in the very presence of the Diamond, as 
fatal a thing as the dwarf Andvari’s ring in the Saga. The Indians, 
wandering n and out, impress one more, I think, than our new Hindoo 
visitor, Secundra Dass. The sudden appearance of Mr. Godfrey Able- 
white, in the guise of a sailor, was, to myself, the most complete 
and pleasant Surprise in the whole range of the surprises of fiction. 
When one first read the story, one resented the explanation, the sleep- 
walking, as a disappointment. Already the idea had been used, 
when Jack Ingoldsby’s breeches vanished night by night, in the 
a Ingoldsby Legends.” M. “Boisgobey has employed it in “ D'Affaire 
Matapan,” and Mr. Collins had used it in “No Name.” - Still, pro- 
bably few readers guessed at the truth, so cunningly were all sorts of 
false and plausible clues suggested. As for the humour of the story, 
Miss Clack is somewhat mechanical and exaggerated.’ Mr. Collins 
makes her too profuse a writer in ‘‘ the patois of Zion.” The old 
butler with his “ Robinson Crusoe.” is rather a bore, like most characters 
marked with too fpronounced tricks. Mr. Collins did not abuse this . 
method of “in lizing” his persons nearly so much as Mr. 
Dickens often he occasionally made the thing wearisome. 
Of the later ot my intention'to speak. The ingenuity 
of “ Poor My t reconcile us to the manifest and gro- 
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tesque “machinery ” of the blind girl and the blue lover. She is 
ee “in and out” in her blindness, and he too much excels mankind 

‘in azure feats,” as Mr. Browning puts it. The unfairness of “ The 
Row Magdalen” has already been hinted at: there is interest and 
great resource, however, in the ups and downs of the central, narrative. 

Nobody can write romances for thirty-five years without vicissitudes 
in the fortunes of his works, without varieties in his inspiration and his 
skill. Mr. Collins was fortunate enough not to attract the attention of 
the literary wrecker. He may have been saved from the dangers of suc- 
cess by his conscientious endeavour, in each new tale, to do his very best. 
_ As to that best, one cannot equal it with the excellence of Dickens, 
of Thackeray, of George Eliot, of Charles Reade, or even of Anthony 
Trollope. The genre of novél to which Mr. Collins devoted himself 
was lower than theirs. In even his best work there is, or I seem to 
be aware of, a kind of professional hardness, for there is no charm in 
his style, and there is much premeditation in his humour. We cannot 
all admire all things equally, and it seems a pity that we should quarrel 
as much as we do over our tastes in fiction. A man can, in the end, 
only express an honest opinion, and I must own that I read Mr. Collins’s 
greatest books with much pleasure and excitement, but without much en- 
thusiasm ; while in his less fortunate novels, his manner wearies me, and 
his method is too nakedly conspicuous. There are even two or three 
stories by the comparatively neglected Mr. Sheridan Le Fanu which 
I would rate as high as Mr. Collins's best; there are scenes of Mr. Le - 
Fanu’s far more deeply and terribly stamped on the memory; there 
are secrets as cunningly hidden; and in the volume “In a Glass 
Darkly” Mr. Le Fanu’s command of the supernatural contrasts 
gloriously with Mr. Collins’s failures. Both men were masters in their 
school, but by some caprice of taste, some accident of vogue, the 
author of “ Uncle Silas” never won such rewards as fell to the author 
of “The Woman in White.” N 

Both are gone; they have left no man to take their precise place 
in that artwhich, even in living bands,`bas diverted the camp-fires of 
Australian cattle drovers, has consoled the latest hours of statesmen 
outworn, and dying emperors, which opens to all of us, as the Zula 
“wizards say, “ the gates of distance,” and gives us the entry of undis- 
covered lands. For these ‘benefits the least thing we can do, and 
frequently the last thing we do, is to be grateful. 

` ANDREW LANG. 
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it wer not right tb ask a clergyman to take his wife, in which to 
bring up his childr&, ; but if men could live together for a certain 
number of years, thebe would not only be a saving of expense, but 
they would afford eac\h other the mutual help and sympathy they so 
much needed.”* The Church, it has been declared times without 
number, cannot overtake the work which the rapid accumulation of 
town populations has thrown upon her. “How arc we to reach the 
ae has been a kt d of commonplace of Church Congresses. The 
density of the popul ion, the celerity with which towns have ex- 
panded, the strange ald abnormal conditions of life which this state 
of things has caused, ave thrown upon the Church work and duties 
with pete pimod fhe machinery, and for which it is declared the 
penvng plan ore lly inadequate This state of things is per- 
penne and, Hon e rapidity with which it has come about, it 
Iben henner ‘he multitudes gathered in our great towns 
are. behein py: Ao with alarm, by others with compassion, and ° 
perplexed sense of responsibility. Practical 
Fred morals, enfeebled vitality, dull, spiritless, 
tence are mentioned among the results. , The plans 
fanthropist suggests are too often rank heresies in the 
itical e mist, while it must be confessed that the 
er in their place. Doubtless there 
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phrase; and it is no less undignified ori the part of others to find in 
the discussion an opportunity of discrediting men whose very jealousy 
of innovation is evidence of their attachment to the Church in, which 
they have laboured., : 

All this is unfortunate, and it is illogical. It is never wise to 
speak before we know; it is always foolish to criticise what has not 
been proposed. Critics, in this case, might have remem ered that it 
was just possible that those who were responsible for tke suggestion 

_did know a little history, and were not whqlly ignorant of the 
dangers resulting from this or kindred proposals. At the same 
time it must be admitted that'the proposal has been put forth in 
some quarters ,with phrases which could not fail to arouse suspicion. 
The Bishop of Durham, in his observations on the proposal, depre- 
cated this flaunting of a red rag in a matter which needs above all 
things calm and judicial consideration. ' 

It may allay some of the not unnaturally aroused suspicion to 
recall certain facts. It is a mistake, for instance, to suppose, that 
community-life is the exclusive practice of any one portion of 
Christendom. Religious bodies, which cannot be suspected of Ultra- 
montane leanings, possess institutions of the kind. There are religious 
communities at Kaiserwerth and Strasbourg which are in connection 
with the Lutheran Church. here are similar institutions at Paris 
and Echellins which are cerftiected respectively with the French and 
Swiss Reformed Churchés., It is, further, a mistake to suppose that 
institutions like the Religidas Houses or Brotherhoods were favoured. 
only by one party in the, Church of England. Among those who 
lifted up his voice for thgir continuance was the stout-hearted reformer, 
Latimer. Organizations of young men, devout and ‘devoted to good 
works, in the seventeenth century, were recognized with approval by 
Bishop Beveridge as well as by Bishop Ken, by Stillingfleet as well 
às Tenison. - { ' 

But while unreasoyj 
to be considered. . 

If it needs to He constantly remembered that there is nothing 
which is necessarilf Roman in the idea of Brotherhoods. it is no less 
necessary to obseve the cautions and warnings which the history of® 
such institutighs reveals. We are noither to be deterred from making ` 
an experimgfit by the cry that it is Roman, nor are we to be blinded 
to the rigfs which we encounter by the eagerness of those who only 
welcome the proposal for the very reason which in others awakens alarm. 
Thopfe are dangers ; and the evidence which is the most striking is that 

ich comes from the Latin Church itself. It would be simple madness 

to ignore the lessons of the past. In the twelfth century, Arnulf, 

Bishdp of Lisieux, requested Pope Alexander VIII. to dissolve the 

monastery of Grestain, on the ground that it was past reformation. 


ng alarm is to be deprecated, the risks ought 
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At the close of the fourteenth century Nicolas de Clamenges charged 
the monasteries with being scenes of waste, idleness, and drunkenness. 
The Councils of Constance and Basel approved the statements of 
Bridget of Sweden, when she depicted the dark and low condition of 
the religious houses. In the sixteenth century a Committee of 
Cardinals (Reginald Pole was one of the number) expressed their 


opinion that the religious houses ought to be abolished. In the, - 


eighteenth century Scipio de Ricci, Bishop of Pistoia, excommuni- 
cated the Dominican friars, and forbade their officiating in his diocese, 
But perhaps the most remarkable illustration of all is one derived from 
our own days :— ‘ 

“The total number of-monasteries, &c., suppressed in Italy down to the 
close of 1882 was 2255, involving an enprmous displacement of property and 
dispersion of inmates. And yet there is some reason to think that the State : 
did but do roughly and harshly what the Church should have done more 
gradually and wisely; for the judgment passed on the dissolution by 
Pius IX. himself, in speaking to an English Roman Catholic bishop, was : 
“It was the devil’s work; but the good God will turn it into a blessing, since 
their destruction was the only reform possible to them.’” * 

Tt will be understood that I am not alluding to these for any 
controversial purpose. ‘The lessons which such facts suggest are the 
common heritage of all Christian bodies ; they shed light on the laws 
and conditions of human nature. It ,is interesting -in this connection 
to recall a parallel from Oriental exparienne: „In the East, as in the 
West, the risk arising from a disregard of sinple principles-is illustrated. 
The organization of the cloister was a powerful aid in the advance- 
mert of Buddhism, but only so long as the \spirit of missionary zeal 
existed. . When that ceased, monasticism became a hindrance instead 
of ahelp. In-proportion as the “tendency to expansion of the Buddhist 
Church grew fainter, monasticism became a barrier in the way of 
every sound development, and thus the cause of ptter stagnation.” 

Thus the forgetfulness of the conditions of life\avenges itself sooner ‘ 
or later. There is a Quixotic disregard, of laws\which is sometimes 
called zeal. A man may ron-full tilt agains¥ a windmill with 
impunity, but the probability is'that he will get tlke worst of the en- 
counter, One man, or one group of men, may achieXe What would be 
Ropeless for others to attempt. The rule observed by ARC May be dis- 
astrous to the thousands, who, under the influence of 5 
excitement or eager emotion, take upon themselves a burt? which 
' experience may show was too grievous for them to bear. & ifelong 










which is not necessary for righteousness’ sake. The Convocation 

Canterbury has realized this danger, and has pronounced against a 
system of lifelong vows. There is wisdom in this decision, To make a 
lifelong vow, in a matter which is neither within the survey of experience 


* See Article on Monasteries in “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
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nor in the statute book of universal righteousness, is (if I may use an 
old-fashioned phrase belonging io an age of greater faith and less 
.fussiness than the present) to tempt’Providence. We may be asked 
if there is not such a thing as a call to celibacy. I have no doubt of 
it. Our Lord’s words are sufficient for me om the master ; but he 
who is so called needs no vow: the call will be evidenced in the fact 
of his life. And it is to be remembered that a man may be called to 
be a father of saints who does not know of his callire till he is 
far advanced in life. To make a vow which anjicipates or prevents 
the calling of Providence savours of little faith, not of large faith, and 
_ has in it a flavour of self-will rather than that spirit which waits.on 
‘the will of Him who, though He orders the whole life, yat veils from 
‘us His leadings from period to period. 

To put the same thought from another standpoint, it is an unques- 
tioned law of man’s development that his powers, capacities, and 
necessities do not ripen in every man alike, in the same fashion, or at 
the same time. There are men who are boys in some of their qgali- 
ties and powers till they have passed two-score years. Such do not 
waken to the consciousness of power or the possession of tkeir complete 
manhood till they have reached, perhaps, the middle arch of life. To 
bind a man with a lifelong vow on matters which are hardly yet 
within the range of his own self-consciousness appears to me to be 
an act of at least doubtful wisdom. 

But here it is urged that these exceptional cases may be met by 
exceptional means—the vows may be made dispensable by proper 
authority. Against this I entertain the very strongest ob“ection. ‘To 
do this is to weaken the sense of the sanctity of a vow, by dangling 
before the eyes of him who makes it the possibility that what is said 
to be lifelong need not be so in reality. To do this is to throw upon 
another a responsibility which, in the nature of the cas2, he cannct | 
bear. To do thig is to trifle with the most sacred thing on earth— 
the sanctity of a’man’s own conscience. 

Might we not say that the very suggestion of dispensable vows 
bears strong witness against the proposal to make vows lifelong ? 
The same difficulty does not exist when a time-limit is’ introduced 
into the agreement, so long as the limit is not a very distant one. 
If a society is to have sustained and Continuous life in its work, those 
who join it oight to give a definite length of service. This seems 
both wise and needful. There ought to be no objection and no dif- 
ficulty in thé introduction of common-sense and business-like agree- 
ments as to the length of service. There are thousands who sign 
agreements to serve in particular places at special work for a specified 
period. An agreement of this sort, by whatever name it is called, 
ought nob to rouse suspicion or jealousy. If the work is religious, 
the promise might well be made during some religious service. In 

VOL, LVII. c 
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any case, the promise to do religious work might surely be viewed as 
a promise to be religiously kept, and as having an obligation at any 
rate as, binding as that which binds mėn in the military and civil 
service. It is unfortunately too much the custom to regard a promise - 
in matters of religion as something which is only binding as long as it 
is convenient. Opposed as I am to lifelong vows, and disposed to 
regard vows of all kinds as indicating not a higher, but a lower, stage 
of: religious life, I should be thankful to see a sterner sense of the 
nature of the obligations of religious service, and a sturdier deter- 
mination to ‘discharge such obligations, come fair, come foul, at home 
and abroad. ° 

‘But this leads to ‘othar lesson which the history of SiE 
movements most surely teaches, ang which our own experience must, 
I think, confirm. We are in danger, nevertheless, of forgetting it. 
The value of organization, in one sense, cannot be exaggerated, and 
it has been argued that the power of such institutions depends .on 
their being recognized as part of the organization of the Church. 
This has been urged recently. ‘‘ These institutions flourished as long 
as their discipline was maintained ; they drooped because they 
depended on individual exertion and piety.” So writes Mr. T. Gambier , 
Parry. What was wanted, says Mr. Huntingdon, was recognition 
and authority. * 

There is doubtless truth in this view; but the other aide must not 
be forgotten. Organization is not everything. Alone it is entirely 
valueless. We touch here a question which lies at the root of many 
. problems. Tt has constantly been misunderstdgd ; and misunderstand- 
ing is perilous. We organize free institutions, and we are disap- 
pointed to find that happiness is not secured tq mankind by their 
existence. We organize Church work; and we are pained to find 
that organization does not always mean effectiveness. Pain and 
_ disappointment might have been avoided if we had been more ready 
to learn the-lesson of history. Organization may afford great scope 
to life, and richer results to energy; but organization, will not pro- 
duce saints, nor the establishing of Brotherhoods create, piety. Law 
made nothing perfect; rules cannot make evangelists. The order 
“and the rule come after saintship, and rarely, if ever, do they pre- 
cede it. The heavenly flame rests on some human soul; It burns 
within him, and with the Prophet he feels the fire of God ; he yearns 
to work some deliverance upon the doubts. Like the Apostle, a noble 
necessity is laid upon him; the worst woe which can béfall him is 
disobedience to a necessity which, like all the higher passions of life, 
is often a torment and a delight. While such a man lives, the life 
which he has chosen is noble and real. The same is true of all those 
in whom a kindred spirit lives. The spirit finds its own organi- 

* National Review, No. 70, p. 597. 
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zation. The rules which are laid down are the expression of the life 
which is in them and of the spirit into which they have been baptized. 
Their zeal, like*a river, makes its own banks by following the course _ 
of its own nature. But even in the most favoured conditions the 
gentilér life which gathers round the holy spires is not all that hope 
painted it— d 


“ The potent call ; 
Doubtless shall cheat full oft the heart’s desires.” 


The favourable conditions, moreover, cannot last always. The gene- 
ration, will arise which retains the form, but which nas lost the 
animating spirit. There comes a time when the noble river runs 
dry ; deadness and dryness take the place of freshness and murmur- 
ing life, Then, because the spirit which gave vital force to the move- 
ment is no longer there, the rules lose their force and value; the 
commandment becomes the means of death; the orgarization sinks 
beneath its own weight. When Saul is gone it will not do for David 
to wear his armour ; when Achilles has passed away lesser mex may 
but wound their hands and snap their muscles in striving to bend his 
bow. The spirit’ may inspire rules, Rules cannot restore the spirit. 
When we have the men we shall have the organization; but it is ill 
hoping that by adopting an organization we shall be in vossession of 
the power to work them. Above all, let us avoid the belief that we 
can ever be great or achieve great things by imitation. Those who 
play the frog woo, disaster. If the spirit which is in our midst be a 
true spirit, it must adapt its organization to the needs of cur own age. 
It will draw useful hints from the past, but it will avoid all slavish 
and mechanical imitation`of it. By virtue of its own real life, it will 
quicken, arouse, and direct all kindred zeal. Wherever a man in 
whom the true spirit dwells arises to work among the sons of men, 
brothers like-minded will gather round his standard, and she work of 
such men can never be in vain. i 


W. B. Rron. 
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THE LATEST: THEORIES ON THE ORIGIN 
` OF THE ENGLISH. | 


HEN, onc is sometimes tempted to ask in sheer weariness, will 

any man be able to say the olast word on that question of the 

West which bids fair to be as eternal as any question of the Bast, the 
question whether we, the English people, are ourselves or somebody 
else? That formula is not a new one; some of us have, in season. 
and out of season, through evil report and good report, been fighting 
out that question for not a few years. Ifit is wearisome to have to 
fight it out still, there is some little relief in having to fight it out 
in a wholly new shape and with a wholly new set of adversaries. It 
is an experience which has at least the charm of novelty when we have 
to argue the old question, who are we, whence we came, from a 
point of view which might make it possible, with the exercise of a little 
ingenuity, to avoid ever using the words “ Celt,” “ Briton,” or Roman” ° 
at all. On the other hand, the strife in its new form has become 
more deadly ; the assault has become more threatening. Hitherto we 
have fought for victory, for dominion, for what, if one adopted the 
digh-polite stylo of a Lord Mayors feast, one might call “‘ the 
Imperial instincts of the Anglo-Saxon race.” We have had to fight 
to prove our greatness against people who told us that we were 
not so great as we thought. Angles and Saxons, we were told, were 
only one element, perhaps a yery inferior element, in the population 
of Britain. Still nobody denied that we had some placo in the world, 
some place in this island. It might be a very small place compared 
with that of the Celt who went before us or of the Norman who 
came after us. Still we had some place. Nobody denied that there 
had been Angles and Saxons in the isle of Britair. Nobody denied 
that those Angles and Saxons had had some share in the history of 
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the isle of Britain. Nobody—save, I believe, one thorough-going 
man at Liverpool—denied that those Angles and Saxons had supplied, 
some part, however mean a part, to the tongue now spoken over the 
larger part of Britain. Nobody, I fancy, ever denied thas to the mixed 
ancestry of the present inhabitants of Britain Angles.and Saxons had 
contributed some elements, however paltry. The fight seemed hard, 
‘and we did not know that there was aharder fight coming. For now 
the strife is not for victory or dominion, but for life. The question is 
no longer whether Angles and Saxons have played a greater or a less 
part in the history of Britain. It now is, whether there ever were 
any Angles or Saxons in Britain at all, perhaps whether there ever 
were any Angles or Saxons anywhere., Or more truly, the question 
takes a form of much greater subtlety. Our new teashers ask us, 
sometimes seetningly without knowing what they are asking, to believe 
a doctrine that is strange indeed. The latest doctrine, brought to its 
yeal substance, comes to this: we are not Angles and Saxons; we did 
not come from the land of the Angles and Saxons; we ar8 some 
other people who came from some other land ; only by some strange 
chance, we were led to believe that we were Angles and Saxons, to 
take the name of Angles and Saxons, and even to speak the tongue 
which we should have spoken if we had been such. Or .to come back 
to the old formula with which we began, we are not really ourselves, but 
somebody else ; only at some stage of our life we fell in with ingenious 
schoolmasters, who cunningly persuaded us that we were ourselves. 
On the old controversy I need not enter again now. That con- 
troversy might have been much shorter if clever talkers would have 
taken the trouble to find out what those whom they were talking 
about had really said. Many statements have been made, many jokes 
have been joked, many outcries have been raised, some ingenious 
names have been invented, nay, even some argumerts have been 
brought, and all about doctrines which no man in this world ever 
held, Personally I have nothing more to say on the matter. I have 
had my say: anybody that cares to know what thas say, is, may 
read it for himseif.* I will make only one remark on a single state- 
ment which I have casually lighted on, and which is on the whol 
the very strangest that I have ever seen. I find in a volume of a 
series which comes under the respectable name of tke Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, a series to which Oxford Professors 
and Examiners contribute, a book which has a book by Mr. Rhys 
before it and a book by Mr. Hunt after it, this amazing saying: 
= Florence uses the strange expression that Eadgar was chosen by 
the Anglo-Britons.” + Strange indeed, if Florence Lad ever used 


7 I must refer to what I have said on “Teutonic Conquest in Gaul and Britain” in 
*‘ Four Oxford Lectures” (Macmillan, 1888) and tothe Essay on “Race-and Language ” 
in the.third Series of Historical Essays. 

t “Anglo-Saxon Britain, by Grant Allen, B.A.,” p. 147. ‘The real -vords of Florence 
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it; but to say that he did use it surely goes beyond the admitted 
literary and “stylistic” license, of making people, old ‘or new,. say 
what they never did say. But the saying is instructive ; it shows how 
some writers, sometimes more famous writers, now and then. get at 
their facts. One received way is to glance at a page of an original ° 
writer, to have the eye caught by a word, to write down another 
word that looks a little like it, and to civent facts that suit the word - 
written down. To roll two independent words into a compound word 
with a hyphen is perh&ps a little stronger, but only a little. Florence 
says something about Englishmen in one line and something about 
Britains in another line not far off. Roll them together; make a new 
fellow’ to Anglo- -Saxons and Anglo-Catholics, and we get the “ strange 
expression,” and the stranger ‘fact, “about Eadgar and the “ Anglo- 
Britains.” Yet even with a creator of {* Anglo-Britons ” we may 
make peace for the present. ‘There is allowed to be something 
“ Anglo” in the matter. And that for the present is enough. The 
old qivestion was, after all, simply one of less and more. There was 
some “Anglo” something; only how much? He who shall say 
that the present English-speaking people of Britain are Angles and 
Saxons who have assimilated certain infusions, British and otherwise, 
.and hé who shall say that the English-speaking people of Britain are 
Iberians, Celts, Romans, anything, who have received just enough 
of Anglian and Saxon infusion to be entitled to be called “ Anglo- 
Britons,” maintain doctrines that differ a good deal from one another. 
Still it is only a difference in degree. Both sides may encamp together 
in the struggle with the new adversaries. Whether the Angle’ 
assimilated the Briton or the Briton assimilated the Angle, there was 
some “ Anglo” element in the business. It is serious for both to be 
told that there never was any “ Anglo” element at all, while according, 
to one view, there could hardly have been Briton enough to have the 
“ Anglo” element, if there had been any, hyphened on to him. 

We have in this matter to deal with two writers, whom it may, . 
seem somewhat strange to group together. M. Du Chaillu has startled 
us, one may venture to say that he has amused us, by a doctrine that, 
a,good many tribes or nations which have hitherto gone about with 
tribal or national names had no right-to any national names at all, but 
only to the name of an occupation. The Franks of the third century, 
the Saxons of the fifth, were not Franks or Saxons, but ‘‘ Vikings.” 

. Being ‘ Vikings,” they may have been Suiones, Swedes, Danes, 
Norwegians ; but the chief thing is to be “ Vikings ;” they belong to 
the “ Viking age.” On this teaching J shall say a few more words 
presently. I want just now to point out that, according to the 


(959) are : Rex Mercensium Eadgarus, ab omni Anglorum populo electus anno statis 
suæ 16, adventus veri' ‘Anglorum ın Britanniam quingentesimo, 363 autem ex quo sanctus 

j Augustines et socii ejus in Angliam venerunt.” No words could be more carcfully 
chosen. 
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Viking doctrine, we must have come from lands further to the north 
than we have commonly thought. And this doctrine I wish to contrast 
with another, which has been less noticed than one might have 
expected, according to which we must have come from lands much 
further to the south than we have commonly thought. Of these two 
doctrines, the first comes to this, that Angles and Saxons are all a 
mistake. There was no migration into Britain from the lands which 
we have been taught to look on as the older England and the older 
Saxony: the name of Angle and Saxon came s$mehow to be wrongly 
applied to people who were’ really Suiones or others 2ntitled to be 
called Vikings. I am not sure that I should have thought this 
doctrine, at least as set forth by } M Du Chaillu, worthy cf any serious 
examination, had it not been for the’ singular relation in which it 
stands to the other slightly older teaching which, when we sirive to 
obey the precept, i 
“Antiquam exquirite matrem,” 

bids us look, not further to the north than usual, but further ®© the 
south, According to this teaching, there may have been some Saxons 
from North Germany among the Teutonic settlers in Britain, but themain 
body camefrom a more southern land. These two doctrines, very opposite 
tọ one another, but both upsetting most things which we have hitherto 
believed, have been put forward in a singularly casual way. Some will 
perhaps be a little amazed when for the southern doctrine I send them 
to Mr. Seebohm’s well-known book “ The English Village Community.” 
There it certainly is; it is not exactly set forth by Mr. Seebohm, but 
it has at least dropped from him,-and the opposite doctrine has ‘not 
much more than dropped from M. Du Chaillu. Both teachings are 
thrown on the world in a strangely casual sort, as mere appendages to 
something held to be of greater moment. Still M. Du Chaillu does 
put forth his view as a view ; Mr. Seebohm lets fall his pearls, if they 
_be pearls, seemingly without knowing that they have fallen from him. 
I am not going to discuss any of Mr. Seebohm’s special theories, 
about manors or serfdom, about one-field or three-field culture. Mr. 
Seebohm’s views on these’ matters, whether we accept them or not, 
are, as the evident result of honest work at original materials, 
eminently entitled to be weighed, and, if need be, to be answered. 
And in any case we can at least give our best thanks to Mr. Seebohm 
for .his maps and descriptions of the manor of Hitchin, a happy 
survival in our day of a state of things which in most places has 
passed away. What I have to deal with now, as far as Mr. Seebohm 
is concerned, is to be found in one or two passages in his book, in 
which, as I have hinted, he lets fall, in a perfectly casual way, 
doctrines which go far to upset all that has hitherto been held as to 
‘the early history of the English folk. 

Now a wholly new teaching on such a matter as the beginning of 
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our national life in our present land, is surely a matter of some im- 
portance. If it is true, it is a great discovery, entitled to be set 
forth as a great discovery, with the proudest possible flourish of 
trumpets., The new teaching should surely be set forth in the fullest 
and clearest shape, with the fullest statement of the evidence on which 
tb rests. But with Mr. Seebohm the new doctrine drops out quite 
suddenly and incidentally, as a point of detail which does not very 
much matter. The belief as to their own origin which the Inglish of 
Britain have held evér since there have been Englishmen in Britain 
seems to Mr. Seebohm not t agree with his doctrines about culture 
and tenures of land. It is.by no means clear that there is any 
real contradiction between the two, but Mr. Seebohm thinks that 
there is. He is so convinced of the certainty of his own theory that 
the great facts of the world’s history must give way if they cannot be 
reconciled with it. The strange thing is that Mr. Seebohm does not 


scem the least proud of his great discovery ; he hardly seems to feel , 


that ehe has made any discovery: he is less excited about a pro- 
position which makes a complete revolution in English History than 
some are when they think that they have corrected a date by half an 
‘hour, or have proved some one’s statement of a distance to be wrong 
by a furlong. All turns on the “ one-field system ” and the “ three- 
field system.” The three-field system existed in England; it existed 
in certain parts of Germany ; but it did not exist in those parts of 
Germany which were inhabited by Angles and Saxons. Therefore, if 
Britain had any Teutonic settlers at all, they must have come from some 
other part, and not from the land of the Angles and Saxons, Only, 
to judge from Mr. Seebohm’s tone, the question whence they came, 
or whether they came from anywhere, is a question hardly worth 
thinking about, compared with matters so much more weighty as the 
system of “ one-field ” or of “ three.” 


Our. first foreshadowing of what is coming is found at page 372 of- 


‘Mr. Seebohm’s book :— Š 


“ Now, possibly this one-field system, with its marling and peat manure, 
may have been the system described by Pliny as prevalent in Belgie Britain 


oud Gaul before the Roman ecnquest, but certainly it is not the system ' 


prevalent in England under Saxon rule. And yet this district where the 
one-field system is prevalent in Germany is precisely the district from which, 
according to.the common theory, the Anglo-Saxon invaders of Britain came. 
It is precisely the district of Germany where the three-field system is con- 
spicuously absent. So that although Nasse and Waitz somewhat hastily 
suggested that the Saxons had introduced the threc-field system into England, 
` Hanssen, gsswming that the invaders of England came from the north, con- 
fidently denies that this was possible. ‘The Anglo-Saxons and the Frisians 
and Low Germans and Jutes who came with them to England cannot 
‘(he writes) have brought the three-field system with them into England, 
hecause they did not themselves use it at home in North-west Germany and 


\ 
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Jutland? * He adds that even in later times the three-ficld system has 
never been able to obtain a firm footing in these coast districts.” 


It is wonderful indeed to find the origin of the English people thus 
dealt with as a small accident of’ questions about marling and peat 
manure. Hanssen confidently denies that the Angles and Saxons 
could have brought the three-field system into Britain from their old 
home. And, if it be true that the three-field system was never known 
in their older home, he assuredly does right confidently to deny it. 
Only why should so much be made to turn on the different modes of 
culture followed in the continental and the insular English land? If 
the one-field system suited the soil of the old Angeln and the old 
Saxony, while the three-field system better suited the soil of Bast- 
Anglia or Sussex, surely our Angles and Saxons would have sense 
enough to follow in each land the system which suited that land. If 
they found that‘the kind of husbandry which suited tke soil of their 
old home did not suit the soil of their new home, they would surely 
invent or adopt some other kind of husbandry which did suit it. ¢ But 
in any case, if the acceptance of a certain doctrine about the ‘‘ one- 
field system with its marling and peat manure ” involves nothing short 
of all that Mr. Seebohm assures us that it does involve, it would surely 
have been worth while to think about the marling and the peat manure a 
second time by the light of what had hitherto been looked on as the 
broad facts of the history of England and Europe. ` These last may 
be wrong ; but they are surely at least worthy of being thought over 
before they are cast aside. But with Mr. Seebohm the “‘ common 
theory *—that is the’ recorded history of the English people—is not 
worth a thought; it may go anywhere. ‘‘ Hanssen assumes that the 
invaders of England came from the north.” ‘That will do for the 
present; let them come from any land, so that it be not a land 
that practises ‘‘the one-field system with its marling and peat- 
manure.” f 

Some way further on (p. 410) Mr. Seebohm has another passage, 
in which, seemingly with the same words of Hanssen before him, he 
throws out, still very casually but not quite so casually as before, an 
exactly opposite doctrine. E 

“We have already quoted the strong conclusion of Hanssen that the 
Anglo-Saxon invaders and their Frisian Low German and Jutish companious 
could not introduce into England a system to which they were not’ accustomed 
at home. It must be admitted that the conspicuous absence of the three- 


field system from the North of Germany does not, however, absolutely 
dispose of the possibility that the system was imported into England from 


* The text of Hanssen, Agrarhistorische Abhandlungen, 1. 496, stands thus: ‘‘ Allein 
die Angelsachsen und die welche mit ihnen nach England gezogen sein, mogen ; 
Friesen, Niedersachsen, Juten, kdnnen die Dreifelderwirthschaft nicht nach England 
mitgebracht haben, weil sie sie in ihrer Heinat selber ın nordwes:lichen Deutschland. 
und Jiitland nicht betrieben hatten.” : 
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those districts of Middle Germany reaching from Westphalia to Thuringia 
where the system undoubtedly existed. Tt is at least possible that the 
invaders of England may have proceeded from thence rather than, as 
commonly supposed, from the regions on the northern coast.” 


It is hardly worth while to stop to comment at any length on the 
confusion of thought implied in such phrases as “ Anglo-Saxon invaders 
of England.” As there can be no Anglia till thereare Angli, they 
would literally imply that a band of Angles first came into Britain 
by themselves, that they set up an England therein, and then sent 
to their hyphened kinsfolk on the mainland, to come after them to 
share, and doubtless to enlarge, that England. But of course what 
Mr. Seebohm means by “ invaders of England” are those who out of 
part of Britain made an England for certain later people to invade. 
We have got back to the days of our grandmothers, when our little 
books told us how Cæsar was ‘‘ resisted by the English people, who 
were then called the Britons.” We have perhaps got back to the 
days ef good old Tillemont, who attributes all that was done on the 
native side during the Roman occupation of Britain to “les Anglois.” 
The confusion however belongs to the German writer; Mr. Seebohm 

. simply copies him. And in one point, Mr. Seebohm, after some 
striving with himself, has corrected a still stranger confusion of his 
guide. In his first edition the Niedersachsen, which Hanssen so oddly 
couples with Angelsachsen, appear in one place as “ Low-Germans,” 
in another ‘as “ Low-Saxons.” In a later revision the ‘‘ Low-Saxons ” 
have vanished.* But to couple “ Low-German,” the whole, with 
Anglo-Saxons, Frisians, &c., each of them parts of that whole, is, 
as a logical division, even stranger than to couple Angelsachsen and - 

- Niedersachsen. This last phrase implies “ High-Saxons” somewhere, 
and it might not be an ill-guess that they are the same as the, 
“ Anglo-Saxon invaders of England,” who came from somewhere 

in Middle Germany. Only how is this doctrine to be reconciled with 

the “assumption” that “the invaders of England came from the’ 
North?” Taking it by itself, the southern theory comes to this. 

The main body of the invaders, “ Anglo-Saxons,” “ High-Saxons,” 

evhatever they are to be called, started from Middle Germany, from . 
some point between Westfalia and Thuringia, from some part far away 
from marling and peat manure. But on their road to Britain they’ 
fell in with- certain companions, Frisians, Low-Saxons, Jutes, all 
seemingly from the marling and peat manure country. In company 
with them they came into Britain, to a part of it which had somehow 

already become “ England.” 

This seemingly is the doctrine which is casually thrown out in the 


* In Mr. Seebohm’s first edition, the word in the second extract was “ Low-Saxon”; 
in the third it is ‘‘ Low-German.” Hanssen’s word is Niedersachsen. If heis thinking 
of the circle of Niedersachsen in later German geography, it does not at all help him. 
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second of our quotations from Mr. Seebohm. Now, if we could only 
get rid of hyphened words, and talk simply of “Angles” or 
“ English,” it would help Mr. Seebohm’s case not a little. The odd 
thing is that, in arguing against Mr. Seebohm’s case, one has first to 
put together his case for him. In his casual way of putting things, 
he does not seem to know how much might have been really said on 
behalf of something very like the view which he lets fall. In the 
older edition of Spruner’s Atlas Mr. Seebohm would have found an 
English land marked for him in the very part of Germany where he 
would have most wished for it. There was an Angeln sown clearly 
enough between Westfalia and Thuringia, and whatever was to be said 
about the branch of the. Angles who were held to have dwelled there 
was carefully brought together bf Zeugs.* Unluckily this inland 
Angeln has vanished from the revised Spruner-Menke, as also from the 
new atlas of Droysen. It might therefore be dangerous to build any 
theories on the subject without going deeply into the whcle question; 
but just such an Angeln as suited Mr. Seebohm’s theory was taere, accgrd- 
ing to the best lights, at the time that Mr. Seebohm wrote. Ifhe was 
not aware of this, his stumbling byan à priori road on a doctzine actually 
supported by such respectable authorities is one of the strangest of un- 
designed coincidences. If he was aware of it, it is almost more strange 
that he should not have thought it worth while to refer to a fact or sup- 
posed fact of so much value for his case. With its help that case could 
be put inavery taking shape, These central Angles, used to a three- 
field system, set out to go somewhither ; it need not have been to Britain. 
On the road they fall in with companions, Saxon, Low-Saxon, Frisian, 
Jutish, anything else. . These sea-faring folk would doubtless know the 
way to Britain much better than the Angles of Middle Germany. They 
suggest. the course that the expedition should take ; and the united force 
crosses the sea in as many keelsas might be needful. It may even be, 
if anybody chooses, that the inland Angles, entering into partnership 
with the sea-faring Saxons, first set foot on British soil under the style, 
already duly hyphened, of ‘‘ Anglo-Saxons.” To be sure in Britain 
itself the compound name was not heard till some ages later, and then 
only in a very special and narrow sense. Buton the mainland it was 
known much earlier, Paul the Deacon uses it; + it may have been 
used earlier still. So there is really avery fair case made out for.“ Anglo- ` 
Saxon invaders of Britain” coming from Mid-Germany, and no doubt 
bringing the three-field system with them. We have only to suppose 
that in the matter of agriculture, some such agreement was made between 
the different classes of settlers as we know was sometimes made among 


* “Die Deutschen und die Nachbarstémme,” 153, ¢.f. 495 It would be dangerous to 
enter, casually and light-heartedly, on questions about ‘‘Angrivaru,” ‘“Engern,” and 
the like. 

+ Paul the Deacon speaks of “ Angli-Saxones,” iv. 22, vi. 15, and “Saxones Angli,” 
v. 37. For other instances see Norman Conquest, i. 541. 
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oint settlers in early times. The Sicilian Naxos reckoned as a colony 
of Chalkis, but it took its name from the elder Naxos. In Himera, ' 
peopled by Dorians and Chalkidians, the speech was mingled, but the 
laws were Chalkidian. Soin the Anglo-Saxon colonization of Britain, 
it was evidently agreed that the Angles should bring their system of 
three-field -culture into the conquered land; the Saxons, Low- 
Saxons, Frisians and Jutes, any other Salaren of marling and pest 
manure, had to conform to the practice of their betters. 

There would still*remain the question of language, a point of which - 
Mr. Seebohm does not seem to have thought, but on which Zeuss 
underwent some searchings of heart. He puts the question, without 
very positively settling it, whether Angles who dwelled so far ,south 
spoke High-Dutch or Low. ° In the fifth century indeed the question 
could hardly have been of the same moment as it would have been in 
the ninth. The High-Dutch had not as yet wholly parted company 
with the low. Still the point is worth thinking of. Those who use 
theeone-field and the peat manure have ever belonged to the ranks of 
men who eaten and drinken. It may be that those who practised the 
three-field culture had already begun to fall off to them who essen and 
trinken. But one thing at least is certain; no man ever did essen 
„and ¢rinken in this isle of Britain. If then the Angles of the inland 
England had begun to adopt the more modern forms, something of 
an agreement—again like that of the Dorians and the Chalkidians— 
must have been come to between them and their Nether-Dutch com- 
panions. While the inland Angles had their way in the matter of 
three-field culture, the lesser point of language was yielded in favour 
of the sea-faring Saxons. 

Mr. Seebohm’s casual theory then, when worked out with some 
little care, really puts on so winning an air that it is hard not to 
rcceptit.- Yet, éven if we'accept the existence of an inland Angeln 
without any doubt, Mr. Seebohm’s theory at least would not hold 
water. It simply has against it the universal belief of Englishmen 
from the beginning. In the eyes of Baeda, in the eyes of the 
Chroniclers, in the eyes of the gleeman of Brunanburh, in the 
eyes of all who ever spoke or sang of the great migration of our 
people, the Angles, no less than the Saxons, count among the , sea- 
faring folk of Northern Germany. The England-from whence they 
came, the England which their coming was said to have left empty of 
men, was the England of the coast of Sleswick, not any inland England 
between Westfalia and Thuringia. At all events, if we are to believe 
otherwise, we have at least a right to ask that the question shall be 
thoroughly discussed on its own merits, and not tossed jauntily aside 
as a small point in the history of the rotation of crops. Till then, 
whether we believe that we were called ‘‘ ab angelica facie, id est 
pulcra,” or merely because we dwelled “in angulo terra,” we shall 
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still go on believing that it was from the borderland of Germany 
and Denmark that our forefathers set forth to work by sea their 
‘share in the Wandering of the Nations. It may be that some of 
the Anglian folk may well have strayed inland, as some of the 
Saxon folk may have strayed further inland still. Bat the first 
England of history, the land from which men set forth to found 
the second, as from the second they set forth to found the third, 
was assuredly no inland region from which they had to make 
their way to a distant coast and there pick up,Saxons or Frisians 
as companions of their further journey. The little England, the 
little “ angulus terre,” of Sleswick was only part of it. There 
is no need minutely to, measure how much was Anglian, how 
much Saxon, how much Frisian, pow much belonged to any other 
branch of the common stock. In the days of Tacitus and Ptolemy 
the Angle and the Frisian were folk of the mainland only; by 
the days of Procopius they had won their home in the island to 
part’ of which one of them was to give his name. 
Ld 

We came by sea. By no other way indeed could we make our way 
into an island. But we came by.sea in another sense from that in 
which Roman Cesar came by sea before us and Norman William came 


after us. We came by sea, not simply because the sea was the only 


road, but because we came as folk of the sea, to whom the sea was 
uot a mere path but a true home. Of the details af the purely 
- Anglian settlement, and of the Angles themselves, we know com- 
paratively little, for the obvious reason that they lay further off than 
their fellows from the range of Roman knowledge. But of- the 
Saxon shipmen and their doings we know a good deal; Sidonius has 
taken no small pains to show what manner of men they seemed 
to be in the -eyes of the Romans of Gaul.* They first harried and 
then settled on both sides of the Channel. That their settlements in 
Britain were greater and more abiding than their settlements in Gaul 
was the result of many later causes. The Saxon of Chichester owes 
his presence on British ground to the same general effort to which 
the Saxon of Bayeux owed his presence on Gaulish ground. The 
Saxon of Chichester keeps his Saxon speech, and from his land 
the Saxon name has not passed away. The Saxon of Bayeux has for 
ages spoken the Latin tongue of his neighbours, and, waile Sussee yet 
lives on the map, the Otlingua Saxonica has given way to other 
names, to the Bessin and the department of Calvados. But each was 


planted in his new home by the force of the same movement, the 


Saxon wandering on the ses. And once planted in his new home, 
whether in the island or on the mainland, he ceased to be a wanderer 
by sea. He sat down and tilled the earth, and, he guarded the earth 


x The great description comes in the sixth letter of the seventh book. 
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which he tilled by the arms no longer of the sea-farer but‘of the land’ 
warrior. The change is not wonderful. It has often happened 
in other lands, it has happened again in. the same land. To be °° 
sea-faring folk or to be landsmen is not always a question of what 
is born in the blood. Prosaic as it sounds, it is often the result of 
the circumstances in which men find ‘themselves. Sea-faring 
Corinth planted ‘at one blow her twin colonies of Korkyra and 
Syracuse. Korkyra on her island met her parent on the seas with 
fleets equal to her own. Syracuse, planted in an island indeed, but 
an island that was in truth a continent, took to the ways of continents. 
Her landfolk were driven to take to the sea to meet the attacks of 
those Athenians who, fwo or three generations before, had been no 
less landfolk themselves.* So itewas in the very land of Bayeux. ` 
When the Northmen came in their ships, neither Saxon nor Frank 
had ships to withstand them. Presently the sea-faring Northmen, 
once settled in the land, changed into Norman landfolk, foremost of 
warrjors with horse and lance, but to whom the horses of the wave had: 
become simply means to cafry them safe from Rhégion to Messana, 
or from Saint Valery to Pevensey. 

“Why, some one may ask, do I put forth again such very obvious 
truths as these? Because they are of no small importance, if we are 
to discuss the latest theory of all as to the orjgin of the English 
people. The only question is whether that theory need bé discussed 
at all; it is hard to argue against that sfate of mind which, in the 
days when we learned logic, we used to call ignoratio elenchi. But, if - 
not discussed, it must be mentioned. Perhaps if this newest view of 
all had not come up the other day, I might not have chosen this time 
.to talk about the views of Mr. Seebohm. But when M. Du Chaillu , 
puts forth his theory, it at once recalls Mr. Seebohm’s theory. The 
two stand in a-certain relation to one another ; neither can be fully 
taken in without the other. Both alike throw aside the recorded facts 
of history in the interest of a theory, be it a theory of the rotation 
of crops or a theory of the greatness of Vikings. Each theorist alike, 
possessed of a single thought, cannot be got’to stop and think what 
there is to-be said on the other side. M. Du Chaillu has put forth 
“two yery pretty volumes, with abundance of illustrations of Scandinavian 
objects. Most of them to be sure will be found in various Scandi- 
navian books; still here they are, very many of them and looking 
very pretty. M. Du Chaillu has given us a great many translations 
of sagas; but we have seen other translations of sagas, and some of 
them have been made by sound scholars. Criticism is hardly 
attempted. When the Scandinavian legend can be tested by the 
authentic English history, when the saga itself can be divided into 
the contemporary and trustworthy verse and the later-and untrust- 
1 ` * Thucydides, vii. 21. 
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worthy prose,—work all this which has been done over and over 
again by the scholars, of more than one nation—M. Du Chaillu 
simply gives us the sagas again, with comments now and then of 
amazing simplicity. The saga of Harold Hardrada, the bits of 
genuine minstrelsy of the eleventh century patched togsther by the 
prose of the thirteenth, has been long ago thoroughly examined in its 
relations to the English narratives, above all to the precious piece of 
contemporary English minstrelsy preserved by Henry of Huntingdon. 

It might have seemed hardly needful now-a-days to prove once more 
that the picture of the English army in the saga is simply a fancy 
piece drawn from an English army of the thirteenth century. There 
are the English archers, the English horsemen, horsemen too whose 
horses are sheeted in armour. If any man doubts, he has nothing to 
do but to compare Snorro’s fancy piece with the living representation 
of a real English army of the eleventh century in the contemporary 
tapestry of Bayeux. There he will see that to the English of that 
day the horse was simply a means to carry him to and from the place 
of battle, and that the clothing of horses in armour was a practite as 
yet unknown to the Norman horsemen themselves. Yet after all 
this, so oftén pointed out, M. Du Chaillu volunteers a little note 
to say that Snorro’s version proves ‘‘that the English, like their 
kinsmen, had horses.” That we had horses no man sare Procopius* 
ever doubted; but both Brihtnoth and Harold got down from their 
horses when the work of battle was to begin. 

It is hardly by an adversary who cannot wield the weapons of 
criticism better than this that we shall be beaten out of the belief that ` 
there is such a thing as an English people in Britain. Perhaps too 
we shall not be the more inclined to give up our national being, when 
we see its earliest records tossed aside with all the ignorant scorn of the 
eighteenth century. The “Frankish and English chroniclers” rank 
very low in the eyes of M. Du Chaillu. We know exactly where we 
have got when we come to the old conventional talk about “ ignorant 
and bigoted men,” ‘‘monkish scribes,” and the like. Among these 
monkish scribes we have to reckon Hinhard and Count Nithard, 
and our own literary ealdorman, Fabius Patricius Questor Ethelwardas. 
The odd thing is that with M. Du Chaillu Franks and Saxons or æ 
English go together. He is at least‘free from his countzymen’s usual 
weakness of claiming the Franks, their kings, their acts, and their 
writings, for their own. As far as his theory can be made out, it 
seems to be this. The Suiones of Tacitus are the Swedes, and the 
Suiones had ships; so far no one need cavil. But we do not hear of 
the Suiones or any other Scandinavian people doing anything by sea 
’ for several centuries. But though we do not hear of it, they must have 
been doing something. What was it that they did? Néw, in the 


Bell. Gotth. iv. 20. ` 
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fourth, fifth, sixth centuries, we hear of the Saxons doing a good deat 
by sea; therefore the name Saxzones must be a mistake of the Latin 
writers for Suiones. It was not Saxons, but Swedes, or at least 
Scandinavians of some kind, who did all that is recorded of the 
Saxons, and presumably of the Angles and Jutes also, in Gaul, Britain, 
or anywhere else. ` The Angles and Saxons therefore, who have been 
hitherto thought to have settled in Britain in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, are all a mistake. They were not Angles or Saxons at all, 
but Scandinavians of pome kind. Hengest and Elle were simply the 
advanced guard of Hubba, Sween, and Cnut. They could not have 
been Saxons, because, when the Northmen came against the con- 
tinental Saxons of later times, they found no fleets to withstand ` 
them, 

The assumption that goes aoas all this is Hint once a seaman 
ever a Seaman, once a landsman ever a landsman. These could not ° 
be sea-faring Saxons in the fifth century, because we do not hear of 
Saxon fleets in the eighth. On the other hand, because the Suiones 
had ships in the days of Tacitus, as they could not have left off 
using ships, it must have been they who did the acts which are 
commonly attributed to the Saxons. A good deal is involved in this. 
last assumption ; it is at least conceivable, and not at all unlike the 
later history of Sweden, that the Saiones went on using their ships, 
but used them somewhere else, and not on’ the coasts of Gaul or 
Britain. But of the grand assumption of all, the assumption that the 
landsman can never become a scaman or the seaman a landsman, I 
have spoken already. And if this be a real difficulty, it is just as great a 
difficulty on M. Du Chaillu’s theory as it is according to the genuine 
records of English history Over and over again has it been noticed 
as a strange thing that the settlers who came to Britain by sea, as 
soon as they were settled in Britain, left off their sea-faring ways, 
and had nọ fleet to withstand the Danes, when the Danes did come. 
There is in this really nothing wonderful. But if this be a difficulty 
in the case of Anglian or S:xon settlers, it is hard to see how the 
difficulty becomes any ‘less if the settlers are rated to be Swedish, 

" Danish, or Norwegian. 

æ In truth M. Du Chaillu’s theory is several degrees more amazing 
than that of sMr. Seebohm. How did we come by our language ? 
How did we come by our national names? We did not according to’ 
this theory, light by the way on any of those Low-Saxon, Frisian, or 
Jutish companions and teachers who, in Mr. Seebohm’s view, may have 
done so much for us. And it is a little daring of M. Du Chaillu to 
represent the use of thé Saxon name, as applied to the ravagers and 
settlers of Gaul and Britain, as simply the mistake of some Latin 
scribe, some ignorant blunderers like Claudian or Sidonius, who wrote 
Saxones when they. should have written Swiones. The mistake went a 
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little deeper than that. How came the Teutonic settlers in Britain to 
call themselves Angles and Saxons? How’ did their Celtic neigh- 
bours come to call them Saxons? How did the conquered land come - 
to take, here the Anglian, there the Saxon, name? One is astonished 
to ee in-M. Du Chaillu’s book: “ Nor is any part of England called 
Saxland.”* Tt is possible from the context that what is meant is merely 
that no part of England is so called in the Northern sagas. But the 
name of England comes often enough in them, and England is as 
bad as Sualand for M. Du Chaillu’s theory. . Jt fs hardly worth search- 
ing through all the sagas to see whether such a word as Sazland is 
ever found there or not. If it be so, it merely proves that no Northern 
writers had any need to speak of Wessex, Essex, Sussex, or Middlesex, 
by their local names. But considering“that those names have been in 
unbroken use in the lands themselves ever since the fifth and sixth 
centuries, it does not much matter whether any sagaman called them 
so ornot. Itis more important from M. Du Chaillu’s point of view to 
explain how West-Saxons, East-Saxons, South- Saxons, and ' Middle- 
Saxons, were led into such strange mistakes as to their own name 
and origin. 

No one denies that the Scandinavian infusion in England is real, 
great, and valuable. Only it is an infusion which dates from the 
ninth century and not from the fifth or sixth. Danish writers, with- 
out going quite so far as their champion from Valland, have often 
greatly exaggerated the amount of Scandinavian influence in 
England. They have often set down as signs of direct Scandinavian 
influence things which are simply part of the common heritage of the 
Teutonic race. But no, one doubts that the Danish infusion in 
England was large, that in some parts it was dominant. And its 
influence was wholesome and strengthening. Dane and Angle, Dane 
and Saxon, were near enough to each other to learn from one another 
and to profit by one another. They were near enough to be fused into 
one whole by a much easier process than that which in some parts of 
the island did in the end fuse-together the Briton and the Teuton. 
Still the Scandinavian infusion was but an infusion inte the already 
existing English mass. As we are not a British people, brt an English | 
people with a certain British infusion, so neither are we a Scandinavian 
people, but an English people with a certain Scandinavian infusion. 

One word about the Franks, whose fate at M. Du Chaillu’s hands is 
so oddly the same as that of the Saxons. According to him, as some 
Suiones were mistaken for Saxons, which gave rise to the error of look- 
ing on Saxons as a sea-faring people, so also some Suiones were 
‘ mistaken for Franks, which gave rise to the error of looking on Franks 
as asea-faring people. But this last. error at all' events never led astray 
any one. The Franks were not a sea-faring people, nor did anybody 

* “The Viking Age,” vol. i. p. 20. 
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ever think that they were. The whole notion of sea-faring Franks 
comes from two passages of Eumenios and Zésimos which record a 
single exploit of certain Frankish prisoners, who seized on some ships. 
in the Euxine and amazed mankind by sailing about the Mediterranean, 
doing much damage in Sicily and getting back to Francia by way of 
the Ocean. This single voyage, wonderful as it was, is not quite the 
same thing as the habitual harrying of the coasts of the Channel, and 
of the Ocean too, by Saxons in their own ships. And when Ammianus 
speaks of Franks and Saxons laying waste the Roman territory by 
land and sea, the obvious meaning surely is that the Franks did it 
by land and the Saxons by sea. But all things about Franks are 
surely outdone by ‘a single sentence of M. Du Chaillu, standing 
alone with all the honours ofa separate paragraph. 

“In the Bayeux tapestry, the followers of William the Conqueror 
were called Franci, and they have always been recognized as coming 
from the North.” 

e 

Further comment is, needless. We decline to be brought from 
the north by M. Du Chaillu, even more strongly than we decline to be 
brought from the south by Mr. Seebohm. For Mr. Seebohm does - 
leave some scrap of separate national being to the “Anglo-Saxon 
invaders ” from the English land of Middle Germany. M. Du Chaillu 
takes away our last shreds ;:we are mere impostors, Suiones falsely 
calling ourselves ‘Sawones. But let us speculate what might happen 
if M. Du Chaillu’s theory should ever fall into the hands of those 


. statesmen and princes of the.Church who seem to have lately taken 


in hand the nomenclature of that part of mankind whom plain 
men may think it enough to call the English folk.* The other 
day one eminent person enlarged on the glories of the “ Anglo- 
Saxon race,” while another enlarged instead on the glories of the 


‘“ British race.” A third claimed the right of free discussion for 


all,“ speakers ofthe British language.” Let gallant little Wales look 
out; there would seem to be some corner in its, twelve (or thirteen) 
counties in which free discussion is just now not allowed. New names 
often take. In my youth the “ Anglo-Saxon race” was unheard of, 
and the ‘ British race ” dates, I believe, only from the speech of last 
week from which I quote. Why should the Suiones, so long and so 
unfairly cheated of their honour, not have their day at last? Set 
forth with a good delivery, at the end of a fine rolling period, “the 
Imperial instincts of the Suionic race” would be as likely to draw 
forth a cheer as other phrases whose amount of meaning is very much * 


the same. When will men, statesmen above all, learn that names are 
+ Bee the speeches of the Earl of Rosebery, Cardinal Manning, and the Earl of 
Carnaivon in the Zimes of November 16, 1889. The qualification needful in all such 


cases must of course be understood—“ if the speakers really said what the reporters put 
into their mouths.” 
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facts, that words, as expressing things, are thems Ives things, that a 
confused nomenclature marks confusion of thoug!At. failure to grasp 
the real nature of things and the points of like we = s DHENE 
between one thing and another ? Leaving then tH? ,^r8t0-Daxon a 
and the British race and the Suionic race, and the 18 ae a 
or otherwise, of any of them, this question of the E ARR A - 
this great and abiding dispute whether we are Laan eh 
else, suggests one or two practical thoughts. Her fay Heaths hel 
present controversy ; I only give some hints which ™®Y -P y 2ep 
those who have to rule such points. 

There is an English folk, and there is a British Cr 
“folk have homes; the British Crown has dominions. 
the English folk and the dominion of thé British Cro 
mean the same thing. Here, by the border stream of 
the Saxon, we are at once in one of the homes of 
folk and in one—and I dare to think the noblest and the gre 
the dominions of the British Crown. If we pass to the banks of 










the English folk. Let us pass again to the banks of thé Potomac 
and the Susquehanna; there we have gone out of the dominions of 
` the British Crown, -but we have come back again to the English folk 
in one of their chiefest homes, These are but plain facts, plain as . 
the sun at noon-day. It is they are so plain that mankind, 
above all orators and sta ot understand them, Once more, 
let a man’s words s ts and let him shape his thoughts 
by the facts. Tha pounsel of perfection be too hard. 
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UNFAITHFUL STEWARD. 








AN meint die Bibel zu verstehen,” says Strauss, ‘‘ weil mann 

gewohnt ist, sie nicht -zu verstehen.” A pregnant saying, 
which the student of Scripture has reason to recall at every page. 
The Christian leaves his attention at the threshold of his church as 
the Mussulman does his shoes. He does not really believe that 
anything which he will hear within its walls is meant, for intelligent 
attention. A small part of what is réad there has, he vaguely 
believes, a mystic import of price}gagM@alue ; the rest is unconsciously 
regarded asa curious old sett which these jewels could not 
be removed without damage, b self is valueless. He is 


accustomed to a kind of reverer tight effect to be 
; Testament, and ° 
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This acquiescence in a void of meaning is continued ese of z 
most contrary to all that we should expect. “po J ane o Pi 
me,” many a Christian might ask, if he expre sed himself as dis- 


; f . Lord spoke 
tinct] th tr n just mentioned, “ tha’ Ur à 
inclly as the countryman just m ; ia 









words at all; injunctions which, 
form an unbiassed opinigr 


two in the Gos 


—exnlicitly seni: 
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after telling him thal, some houses in his possession are in such a state 
eey H e rebuild them, a misfortune which he describes 
than conckirdes: 6 a beautiful spirit of Socratic magnanimity, and 
In the pay ae “But I hope to make a gaod thing of it, after all.” 

. 'Y Ynterpretation of this parable, we have this curious 
ilosopher’s endeavour to make the best of both worlds 
fs a Divine model of wisdom. Nobody is quite satisfied. 
ult; the devout commentator slurs over the passage with 
reverent CF harrassment; and one of the most intelligent of the class 
has the J,.ndour to confess that most people look for a little more 
g in the words of the Lord than they will find there. But it 

j ga togiree that we expect too much 

ha content to learn from 
mblest scholar who 

















Kier we should, 
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most part, He avoided such decision. When invited to settle a dis- 
pute as to a legacy, 'a dispute in which, as it appears, his arbitration 
would have been accepted by both parties, He pointedly refuses the 
position which Moses had claimed, and repeats the very words* of a 
rebel against his authority. He refuses a verdict on a special case, 
. and gives instead a warning against the universal temptation which 
lay at its root: But not so when the Pharisees came to afk’ Him 
about divorce. He does not stop here at the exhortation: “Take 
heed and beware of lust.” He now accepts the position, which before 
He had repudiated ; He commits himself to a declaration in matters 
definite, external and legal, to a statement of the marriage, law which 
struck even his disciples as extreme, and which Antipas might have 
answered with the axe if he had éreated Jesus as he had treated the 
forerunner of Jesus. It does not appear that the condemnation of, 
divorce, which had proved fatal to the Baptist, did, after all, imperil 
the life of the Saviour.f But there can be no doubt that it had been 
intended to do so by the Pharisees, and that the warning, “ Whoso- 
ever Shall put away his wife . . . . and shall marry another, com- 
mitteth adultery: and whoso marrieth her which is prt away doth 
commit adultery,” was a condemnation passed on the husband of 
_ Herodias and the murderer of John. 

We, looking on that condemnation with English and Christian eyes, 
perhaps hardly take in its séope. Wt does not appear to us an instance 
of any particular feeling’ about thel Jewish law, one way or another. 
It seems a question „ôf universal morality. Strange tribute to that 
morality which it.ignores!t Israel {alone, among the nations of anti- 
quity, upholds th purity of marriagé. The Roman hero, whose name 
was a symbol ft virtue,§ lends his wife to a friend ; the Roman writer 
whom some moderns have revered as a saint, || repudiates the faithful 
wife of thirty years, in order tò marry an heiress. The morality 
which was’ good enough for Cato and Cicero was good enough for 
many aù ordinary Jew, and the letter of the law seemea to permit of 
this la Xér interpretation. But deep in every true Jewish heart must 
have “brated the comment of the Teacher, “ From the beginning it 

= Luke xii. 14. Compare Exod ii. 14. , 

t Unkss we are to take the waining of the Pharisees, above cited (Luke xiii 31),™ 
as sinctre But possibly it was so 

+ The very passage which the disciples quote against the declaration of Jesus (Deut. 
xxiv J) assumes that no husband will attempt to put away his wife unless he has found - 
“some occasion of uncleanness in her.” The protest of the last of the Prophets 
(Mal. ii. 14, 16) shows the- place that conjugal infidelity took in the morality of 
Israel. 


/§ Cato lent his wife, Marcia, to Hortensius, and took her back after the death of the 
fatter His appearance in the verse of Dante (Purg. i. 32) gives the modern reader an 





_ estimate of his fame as a stern moralist — 
“Vidi presso di me un veglio solo 
Degno di tanta reverenza in vista 
Che pit non dee a padre alcun figliudo.” 
Compare this wifh the fate of Francesca di Rimini. 
|| Erasmus thus speaks of Cicero. 


[i 
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I 
was not so.” The nation which used the same word to express the in- 
` fidelity of wife to husband, and of the nation to its unseen Lord, had 
set a seal on the marriage bond that no concession could efface, and 
such concessions as the disciples could cite belonged to the Law, it 
must have been felt, in a totally different sense from all its most 
characteristic precepts. The faith of man to woman was bound up 
with the faith of man to God, and history chronicles, with equal 
accénts, the terrible sanctions of both. David’s adultery becomes 
debauchery in his son,eand a divided kingdom chronicles the impotence 
of a family that has lost ‘its strength with its unity: The Edomite 
upstarts, who had succeeded to the throne of David and to his worse 
vices, might indeed disregard: that law; the father of ‘Antipas might 
have almost as many wivese as Solomon,* and betake himself to 
divorce as readily as Cicero or Cato; but the Jew who escaped the 


fate of the Baptist by changing his protest to apology, had lost sight ' 


of the stewardship of Israel. 

Thg temptation indeed was great, hopes and fears alike prompted 
a lenient construction of lawlessness in the nominee of Rome—hopes 
and fears perhaps not altogether base.- We may remember that the 
service which tho Pharisee would be called on to render to Antipas 
after the execution of Johnt was one which Papinian died rather than’ 
perform for Caracalla,t kut we must not forget that it was one which 
Seneca was perfectly ready to perform for Nero. To soothe a guilty 
conscience is'an attempt that may take very different aspects, and 
doubtless Seneca felt,’ when he composed the apology by which Nero 
was to justify his matricide to the Senate, as if hg were thinking of 
something nobler than saving his own skin. Shakexpear has taught 
us how a hideous crime may fade into a background that leaves the 
possibility of sympathy for the criminal. Read once more the plead- 
ing of Macbeth :— i ` 


“ Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, poy 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, X 
Raze ont the written troubles of the brain, 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote \ 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that pdiilous stuff \ 
Which weighs upon the heart ?” 


No passage from the pen of Shakespear is more full of genius.\ What 
Macbeth recalls is a hideous crime—treachery, ingratitude, di oyalty 
- culminating in murder; what he suggests is a pathetic disaster, a 
bereavement, a misunderstanding, a loss of something precious‘torn 

* History knows of ten. His first wife was divorced that he might marry nuy ; 


and the sequel to that marriage was an eloquent tribute to the Jewish law of punty. 
+ Jesus makes no allusion to this, and the condemnation he passes on the divorce 


may be so 1ead as to imply condonation of the gieater crime; but it is evident that’, 


the divorce was made a test question by the Pharisees Nobody asked any question 
about the murder of John. The exclamation of Antipas on hearing of Jesus, “It is 
John whom I beheaded,” shows how often his couiticis must have had to soothe his 
remorse and find excuses foi his crime. i 

f See Gibbon, ch. vi. 
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from his reluctant grasp. This is the uttermost triumph of the poet, 
one in which he overcomes the preacher on his own ground. Each of 


us knows, for himself, in some slighter degree, that wonderful change - 


of aspect. A Shakespear magnifies it to its highest point, and shows. 
it us for the whole world. 

Tt is the same thing to say that this is what each ore can see for 
himself, and that it is what he can, see for another if it be his interest 
to see it. We, setting the proud assertion of Papinian, “‘It is easier 
to commit than to.justify a fratricide,” beside the prostituted rhetoric 
of Seneca, see only that a philosopher can be a selfish coward. But 
nothing is easier than to confuse self and the world, and doubtless he 
who strove, however feebly, to check the madness of à pupil on the 
throne of the world, felt as if it were the world he were considering 
and not himself. And what he felt at the Court of the Emperor many. 
a Pharisee must have felt just as strongly at the Court of the Tetrarch. 
Antipas was but the outrider of Titus, and among his courtiers there 
were doubtless many earnest Jews, filled with deep reverence fox the 


traditions of their race, half submerged as these seemed beneath the ' 


rising tide of Roman dominion, and struggling to justify to themselves 
the compromise which bought the indiapensabls support of Rome. 
“Tt is a brutal, irreligious, insolent tyranny,” we may imagine them 
pleading, “ but what are we to do? John, like another Elijah, defied 
the insolent Jezebel beside this Roman nominee, and w hat came of 
it? His death has done no good to his cause. We ʻave lost him 
and gained nothing. Let us not imitate his unmeasured, impolitic 
denunciations. Let us take a milder view of this lawless Gentile world, 
which seems to be getting the upper hand. Our home. our place, is 
imperilled ; it may be that we shall have to seek a refuga at Rome, at 
Alexandria, at Antioch—among the cities where Abraham is not a 
sacred name, and where the laws of: Moses are unknown. Let us 
prepare ourselves for such a misfortune by a rational view of qur law, 


-and its relation to those who, in one sense, must be confessed to have 


broken it. We must confront the possibility that the Romans may 
take away our name and our nation ; let us consider, then, how we may 
adapt Jerusalem to Rome.” 
Already, indeed, had the Jew ree himself a home in those 
“ everlasting habitations,” the reference to which we so strangely miss 
in the parable. If every word of Jewish literature had perished, 
we might learn from that which is familiar to schoolboys to track his 
steps in the motley crowd which thronged. the eternal city. The first 
Emperor manifests at once his familiarity with and ignorance of the 
faith of Israel, by describing his daily fare on one occasion as smaller 
than that of a Jew on the Sabbath,* little knowing -what trouble he 
was preparing for learned commentators, who will not allow him to 
~ Suet., ‘Vita Octav. ”'76. The passage occurs in a letter from Augystus to Tiberius. 


. Ernesti wants to make the Sabbath mean the week, as in Luke xviii. 12. 
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make such a blunder as to suppose that the Sabbath was a fast. A 
poet he banished assures his readers, with.about as much knowledge 
of what he was talking of, probably, that the Sabbath is not a bad 
day to make love on.* “I want a word with you,” says a character 
in one of Horace’s comedies (if we may bestow: on his satires the title 
most descriptive to a modern ear), pouncing on an acquaintance, in 
order to shake off a bore. ‘“ Not to-day,” answers his malicious friend, 
pulling a long face. “It is the Jewish Sabbath; we must not discuss 
business till to-morrow.” t “ There are plenty of us, you’ll have to give 
in, as if we were Jews,” į says Horace elsewhere, speaking as one of 
the numerous crowd of poets, and testifying that the band of propa- 
gandists, if they were absurd, were also dangerous. The great orator 
of Rome gives more emphatic testimony to the same fact, His 
eloquence was at the service of a Verres, when the oppressed were 
Jews, but the advocate could profess himself terrorized by their 
presence among his audience, and sink his voice with dramatic effec- 
tivengss, lest all those dangerous fellows should answer his pleading 
with arguments more forcible than words.§ The philosophic student 
of religion, the statesman who turned, in his hour of earthly despair, 
to hopes of a city of God, has not left us a single word to show that 
he was interested in the faith of Judeea—his only recorded mention of 
Judaism, besides the: passages just cited, is‘a stupid joke to testify 
his acquaintance with the Jewish objection to pork ||—but he bears his 
tribute to the power of a people whose bond was in that faith, an who 
had no other power. The Jew at Rome, as at Jerusalem, compassed 
sea and land to make one proselyte ; and the alarm of disgust he in- 
spired is suggested by every mention we have cited, and had been 
manifested, when Jesus made this last journey to Jerusalem, by the 
decree of the Senate some dozen years previously which banished the 
whole Jewish population from Italy. For a modern reader, the record 
is even ,more important than the fact. The historian who chronicles 
the order of the Senate, in mentioning that 4000 Jewish freedmen 
were on this occasion ordered to serve against the brigands of Sardinia, 
» adds his opinion, or that of the Roman people—and probably both— 
‘that if all these 4000 perished in the expedition, it would be a very 
good riddance, ** . 


* Ovid, Rem. Am 219; ef. Ars Amat., i. 76, 416.7 

+ Serm. I. ix. 69. Note that the friend who is masquerading as a Jew professes him- 
self to be “unus multorum,” = 

“.. .. Ac veluti te 
Judzi, cogemus in hanc discedere turbam.”—Serm. I. iv. 142. 

§ Pro Flacco, 28. Cf. “ De Provinciis Consularibus,” 5. The first passage is a very 
important one, being the earliest testimony of the influence of the Jews at Rome 
which has reached us. I have given every relevant allusion in paraphrase below. 

| This bon mot rests only on the authority of Plutarch (‘ Life of Cicero,” 7). If 
authentic, it is important, as it would prove that already (z.c. 70) the Jewish propaganda, 
had reached the Senate. But our extant oration does not include the passage 

{| Or from Rome, according to Josephus. (Ant. XVIII. in. 4-5) 

** “Si interissent, viledamnum” (Tac. Ann. ii.85) We learn from the Jewish histo- 
rian that many of the Jews had a swifter fate : they chose death rather than a military 
service which entailed an oath forbidden by their sacred law. 

4 


- . 
e r 
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ı When Tacitus wrote, the Jew at Rome was no longer a figure in 
genteel society; gentlemen of breeding: did not amuse themselves 
by aping his religious observances ; Emperors did not trouble them- 
selves to quote them. ‘The days when indignant Jews could make 
their oppressor even pretend to fear them were long past. We greet 
the Hebrew at the gate of Rome (he is no longer allowed to enter) 
almost as we are to know him on the page of the modern romancer 
and dramatist, a trembling, despised alien, strangely hated though so 
utterly despised, His figure on the canvas of the Hogarth of Rome 
(as Juvenal has well been called*) does not differ greatly from that 
which is to be familiar to us almost to our own day. The “ basket 
and hay,” + which seems his sole furniture, reminds us of Carlyle’s 
sneer at Hebrew “old clothes”; the aufust associations of the grove 
where the poet finds the trembling squatters are revived in order to 
bring out its present degradation. In this grove Numa met Egeria; 
here now: these dirty, squalid foreigners are allowed to find an open- 
air lodging, and hence some mumbling crone, strange successo} of 
the Divine nymph, creeps secretly into Rome to infect Roman ladies 
with her despi¢able superstition, and. bring her lofty pretensions as 
an interpreter of the laws of Solyma into ridiculous contrast with her 
urgent need of a few pence. “ Yet let the Roman be on his guard 
against the seemingly despicable foes,” urges Juvenal; ‘‘ their pro- 
paganda, though more secret, is not less active than of yore; in their 
wretched dens they still look down on our noble law, clutching their 
own with fanatical reverence; and the Roman, whose laziness in con- 
secrating. every seventh day to sloth is veneered with their superstition, 
may find his son joining that superstition to their vague pantheism, and 
at the same time to other superstitions even more ridiculous and more 
hateful,” § G ' 

That picture of the Jew, in his wretched hut outside the gates of 
Rome, lights up with forcible illustration the satirical recommendation 
. of Jesus to cultivate the friendship of the world’s conquerors. The 
Jew who tried to issue, on their behalf, a softened and expurgated 
edition of his law, was ejected from their everlasting habitations with 
scorn that a murderous war intensified into hatred. That sentence 
of exile prefigures the long agony of Israel. Shylock lurks in the 
crowd that Cicero dreads and despises, the inarticulate murmur that 
comes to us across nineteen centuries from the Aurelian steps|| brings 


+ By Mr. J. D. Lewis in the excellent commentary appended to his edition of 1873. 

+ Juvenal, Sat. iii. 14, “ Quorum cophinus foenumque supellex ;” vi. 542, ‘‘ Cophine 
foeno que relicto.” Evidently the Jew had no other bed. 

{ This bringing of the poor old starving Jewess into the proximity of the divine 
Egeria is a peculiar Juvenalian touch. Perhaps we may say of the poet what St. John 
does of the High Priest (John xi. 51, 52). ° 

§ Juv. xiv. 96-106. Mr. Lewis thinks that the Jews are heré confounded with the 
Christians. 99 seems not to favour this view; if correct, it adds tc the suggestion 

‘of the pieceding note í 
‘|| Middleton thinks that these steps were a sort of exchange, where the Jews already 
carried on their trade of bankers. | ‘ 
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us'the same intolerable pathos as the voiceless endurance, not less 
real,’ we may be Sure, which Shakespeare shows us on the Rialto. 
Let us listen to the eloquence of’ Cicero with the indignant ears of Some 
of those Jews from fear of whom he professed to lower his voice and 
avert his head, ‘but who, doubtless, managed to hear every word of his 
oration. “ He said”—we may imagine one of them writing from 
Rome to his kindred at Jerusalem in B.c. 60—‘‘he said that the 
scoundrel he defended had shown praiseworthy severity, forsooth, in 
pocketing the contrib&tions our brethren in Asia were sending to the 
Temple! It was a sufficient crime in a son of Israel’ to have 
possessed wealth, and to have destined it to the Temple of the 
Lord. It had been a needléss expense to invent a slander : he 
who could not prove a single’ Jew *to be a false. witness, or a bad 
citizen, gained his verdict. in alluding ‘to the undoubted fact that 
many Jews were religious, devoted, consistent, and brave. For he 
could add to the list of our merits the terrible indictment of our cala- 
mitie, The Gods, he said, had shown what .they thought of our 


' claims in giving us over to the rule of his pitiless countrymen. ‘The 


conqueror, who had penetrated to our Holy of Holies, showed a 
superfluous nicety of conscience, he hinted, in leaving untouched the 
gold and gems in its neighbourhood. Our loyalty to Sion, and to the 
unseen Father who has appointed there the shrine of His worship— 
our fidelity to His law through the inscrutable decree that opens our 
holy city to the Gentile foe—these are the crimes which render it, in 
Roman eyes, a merit to give up our wealth to pillage, and pour insult 
on the defenceless victims whom they approach only to plunder.”* 
We draw on imagination in supposing that ninety years before the 
parable of the unjust steward was spoken, such words as these, were 
written’ by a Jew at Rome to a Jew at Jerusalem. But if we say 
that the-emotions which they express were felt and justified, we are 
writing history. It is probable enough that some aged Jew at the 
Pharisee’s dinner, a few days previously, could remember hearing in 
his childhood how a righteous vengeance had overtaken the great 
rhetorician who had defended a plunderer of the Temple of the Lord ; 
it is certain that Jesus was addressing Jews to whom the experience 


“of their brethren at Rome was already tinged with those associations 


e 


which were'to haunt the whole long record of Jewish intercourse with 
men of Huropean race. We see the trembling yet opulent Israelite 


already forced to “‘ make himself friends out of the mammon of un- . 


righteousness ” 3 we know what kind of friends they were to prove. 


- We know, and can we doubt that Jesus knew, or what that know- 


ledge was to Him? He, who was not less the son of Israel because 
He was the son of Man, seems in the parable we misread so perversely 


to have as much excused as satirized the unfaithfulness of the steward '' 


œ Pro Flacco, c. 28. “ Quam cara diis immortalibus esset, docuit, quod est victa,” 
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whose name was to become, for so many centuries, a symbol for the 
unrighteous mammon. How deep the mournfulness of his sarcastic 
advice we can understand only when we read it in connection with 
his last fatewell to the Jewish women who followed their Teather to 
the place of death: “ Weep not for Me, but weep for yourselves and 
for your children.” The judgment had already gone forth upon 
Israel, “Thou mayest be no longer steward;” the delay which 
severed the death of Jesus from the fall of Zion was but as the 
interval between the lightning flash and the crash of doom, which, for 
mortal discernment, followed it; to the spirit dwelling in the realm of , 
the Eternal that crash was already audible. , Jesus knew what had to 
be endured by those to whom the Temple was still the dearest 
spot on earth. An awful forelsding* seems to check Him as He 
reaches the crisis of the parable; He paints the temptation of the 
Jew in face of the Gentile ; He sums up, in words that would strike us 
as prophetic, if we could really take in their import, the verdict that 
history has pronounced on a race which has supplied neither workers 
nor paupers; He excuses the leniency which, under this temptation, 
softens debt in hope of partaking advantage, and then He breaks off. 
He does not tell us how the debtors repaid the steward’s service. It 
was not because that repayment was not already obvious to every 
_true Jew. It was, doubtless, because He felt already what He ex- 
pressed later, when He bade the woman who pressed to the foot of 
the Cross weep for the fate of those who were to see the armies of 
Titus enter Jerusalem. 

No tragedy of history equals the fate of Israel on European 
soil. The earliest exiles would have felt Babylon a paradise if 
they could have looked forward to the fate of their descendants in the 
new Babylon and its successors. Yet it is the least intolerable 
part of that fate'which stirs the world’s sympathy. Antonio’s insults, 
Front de Bæuf’s gridiron, the San Benito of the Inquisition—all, to 
the true Israelite, would have been endurable, without that sentence 
which was heard through all, “Thou mayst be no longer steward.” . 
From the first moment that the Jew found himself in the Eternal City 
that dread sentence was heard, dimly and indistinctly, but with growing 
power. ‘Thou hast cheapened the holy law and giver the Gentile a7 
receipt in full where thou shouldst have claimed a debt, and now thou 

` shalt see that law thou hast taught him to despise and might have taught 
him to love a mark for deadly hatred, even before it becomes a signal for 
cruel persecution,” Poet, orator, historian ; all were at one in contempt 
and hatred for the law that was the breath of life to the Jew. They 
had good reason to be so; it was known to them through the medium 
of an unreasoning PA OR chronicled in tumult, bloodshed, and 
stupid resistance to measures that had no aim but'their welfare. As 
the law became the badge of unbending resistance to upstart despotism, 
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it gathered to itself a passionate Hebrew devotion, in which the dis- 
` tinction of important and unimportant almost disappeared. In times 
of persecution nothing is unimportant which may be made a badge of 
loyalty. It is the boast of the Jewish historian ~ that the escape from 
a death of anguish could not tempt more than one or two Jews to deny 
the law familiar to them as the name of each one to himself, and, ‘as 
it were, engraven on their own souls,” and his contrast of their utter 
devotion with the reluctant submission of other races to their laws was 
hardly more triumphent than.just. That devotion to their law was 
wrought up with all in their nature that was highest and lowest. It 
kindled at the promise, ‘‘In thee and in thy seed shall all the 
families of the earth be blest;” it glows'in the beacon-light of 
Isaiah; it had not quite died out to the gaze of some Jewish 
‘slave in a Roman household, whispering in the ear of a mistress the 
message that joins the weak and oppressed in a common hope. And 
that devotion was also allied to all in their nature that was poor, and 
base, and grudging—to the spirit that heard Paul patiently until he 
spoke of an admission of the Gentiles to a joint inheritance, and then 
burst forth in the ery, ‘‘It is not fit that such a fellow should live ;” f 
to the spirit that Juvenal commemorates ł when he describes a Jew. 
refusing a cup of water to a thirsty traveller, or information as to his 
way if he had lost it. A persecutor in heart, alternately a flatterer 
and a churl in demeanour—this was the rôle for the unfaithful steward, 
received into the everlasting habitations of. the debtors of his Lord. 

~ We can understand as we dwell on that thought how the Teacher 
broke off after describing the endeavour of the steward to ingratiate 
himself with those who could receive him into “ everlasting habita- 
tions,” and left his ultimate fate unspoken, Perhaps we may under- 
stand, too, why He turned to his disciples as he uttered this fragment 
of a parable. He knew that they, and their successors, were to succeed 
to the stewardship that had passed from Israel. Were they to exer- 
cise it more honestly? Alas, history answers with faltering lips. 
The very emphasis with which the protest of an Ambrose against 
the crime of a Theodosius is recorded by Christian historians shows , 
how rare and ‘how, timid was Christian assertion of a debt when the 
debtor was mighty. It is thought a wonderful thing that a Bishop, 
addressing an Emperor fresh from massacre, should not hasten to copy 
the unrighteous steward, that he should not at once find excuses for 
an Imperial sinner, and admit to the mysteries of Christian worship 
one whose hands were dyed in innocent blood. If the Saviour, look- > 
ing along the vista of ages, saw that on the Christian, too, as on the 
Jew, that verdict was to be pronounced,,‘‘ Thou mayst be no longer 
steward,” we may read in his only recorded sarcasm an anguish deeper 
than that of Calvary. It may be that the verdict has gone forth, that 
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the Christian is called on to give an account of an unfaitaful steward- 
ship where the trust has been far vaster that that committed to the 
Jew, and that the religion which has excused the sins of the powerful 
has to make way for some revelation of the will that Christ came to 
manifest, unsullied by association with the errors and crimes of 
Christians. It is possible that we are entering on a period when 
the scorn of men of intellect for Christianity shall recal the scoffs of 
a Cicero or a Juvenal for the Jew. But let usnot think that we atone 
for the sins of the past by flattering a mob in$tead of a monarch ; 
or deém that we reverse our errors whén we, merely change their 
objects. . : i 
+ JULIA WEDGWOOD. 
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PROFIT-SHARING. ’ 


Re aa events demand a few prefatory remarks to the present 
9 article. It was written before the troubles in connection with 
the London Gas-works had begun, and without the least idea that a 
scheme of “ profit-sharing” was to be brought forward to defeat the 
demands of the Trade Unions concerned in the struggle. No more 
forcible illustration, however, could have been given of the necessity 
of accurately estimating the meaning, limitations, and possibilities of 
“- profit-sharing ” as a method of preventing industrial strife, and the 
views here expressed, though closely applicable to this latest contest, 
have at any rate the merit of the impartiality of general arguments 
on economic tendencies. 

Profit-sharing is a method of conducting business, and not a 
form of charity, although, of course, like all good business, it takes 
account of moral elements. The principle on which it is based 
is by no means new. It isein truth a special form of the most 
general and far-reaching of all economic principles, namely, that the 
work done will vary according to the interest of the worker in the 
result. The greatest agriculturalists of antiquity, the Romans, dis- 
covered that slave labour exacted ‘by fear and torture was slovenly 
and inefficient, and they established a system by which the colonus or 
cultivator became directly interested in the amount and quality of the 
produce. The Romans were not philanthropists. The celebrated 
Cato and the older writers on agriculture thought it cheaper to work 
slaves at high pressure and shorten their lives. The new method of 
agriculture established by the Romans in one of its main branches 
grew into thé celebrated métayer system which still prevails largely 
over the south of Europe. The essence of this system is that the 
landowner provides the capital and receives a share in the produce, 
normally one-half. 
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In England, as Professor Thorold Rogers has admirably shown, 
one of the greatest agencies in the emancipation of the serfs and the 
establishment of the famous yeomanry was the land-and-stock lease, 
in which the stock was let with the land, and the owner took a 
considerable part of the risk. Here also the partial identity of- 
interests created was closely analogous to profit-sharing: 

‘A few other examples may be quoted to illustrate the variety in 
forms and the wide- -spread application of the principle. Fisheries 
have been, and still are, generally conducted in such a way that part 
at least of the reward of the workers depends upon the result. In the 
Scottish ‘herring fishery, for example, the men sometimes work for the 
curers at definite wages, but more often take their “ chanse,” as they 
call it. 

Again, on both sides of the Border, sheep-farmers very commonly 
allow the shepherds to keep a certain number of sheep with their 
own, so that they may be directly interested in the welfare of the 
whole flock. The method of payment by commission in addition to 
a certain fixed salary has been adopted on a large scale in all kinds 
of business, and especially in France prizes (gratifications) are often 
given for quality of work, economy, and general efficiency. 

It is well to look at the question in the first place ir the broad 
aspécts suggested by these examples for several reascns. Most 
people in this country like to keep their business and taeir charity 
quite separate, and there is no maxim more popular than “ Business 
is business.” If practical men can once be brought to see that profit- 
sharing in some form or other has proved an excellent plan of con- 
ducting business they will be:more likely to give it a trial than if 
it is considered only as a method of elevating the working-classes. 

Again, it must be distinctly recognized thatthe principle must 
be applied in different ways according to circumstances—the kind 
of industry, the class of workers, the nature of the markets, and 
the like. 

Lastly, the full bearing upon the ‘general wages question cannot 
be seen if the attention is confined simply to the details of one or 
two experiments, especially when they have been conducted in a 
foreign country. 

At the same time, however, in these days when the air is teem- 
ing with all kitds of socialistic theories, it is certainly desirable 
to study actual living examples of success, and also to account for 
any prominent cases of failure. For such an appeal to experience 
the literature of profit-sharing now affords ample materials. The 
decision of the Society founded in Paris in 1878 for “the practical 
study of the various systems under which workmen participate in 
profits” is a good illustration of the need which, even in France, 
the country par excellence of ideas, industrial reformers feel that 
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they have of the aid of hard facts. This: Society, in order to 
preserve the absolutely practical character of its studies determined 
to admit to membership hone but persons actually engaged in manu- 
facture or commerce. An annual Bulletin in quarterly numbers gives 
some two hundred pages of information collected by the members on 
the progress of the participatory movement.” « 

It is, however, to Germany that one naturally turns for a complete 
compilation of facts and theories with ancient and modern instances. 
Professor Béhmert has written an elaborate work,t in the first part. 
of which he gives the theoretical and historical side of the question, . 
whilst a special part is devoted to an examination of more than one 
hundred actual cases taken from nearly every country in Europe, as 
well as from England and America. 

Nor has the subject failed to attract the attention of English 
economists. J. S. Mill, in the chapter in his “ Political Economy ” 
on the Probable Future of the Labouring Classes (bk. iv. c. 7), gave 
an count of the first and most successful experiment by M. Leclaire, ` 
who is justly regarded as the father of profit-sharing in the strict sense 
of the term. Professor Jevons in a paper on “ Industrial Partner- 
ships ” (1870), and W. T. Thornton in his work “ On Labour ” (1870), 
did much to make the principle and the most striking examples of its 
application familiar to English readers, and the subject has found a 
place in all the best text-books since the work of Mill. Quite 
recently two important works on Profit-Sharing have appeared—one 
by Mr. Sedley Taylor (1884), and the other, by an American, Mr. N. P. 
Gilman (1889). In both of these books the case is presented with 
-great impartiality, and with a full sense of the difficulties anc 
dangers as well as of the direct and indirect benefits of the system. 

There are, indeed, few economic proposals of a practical kind which 
have been so long, and so persistently and with such authority pre- 
sented to the public, and yet it must be confessed that hitherto, in 
this country especially, profit-sharing has received much more atten- 
tion from the theoretical economist than from the practical man. , 
Compared with the great mass of industry conducted on the ordinary 
system of payment by wages, either by piece-work or time, the amount 
of profit-sharing in the specific sense of the term (according to which 
in addition to the wages usually current for the same work the 
labourers receive a share in the surplus profits) is practically in- 
finitesimal. The latest returns compiled by Mr. Bushil, Coventry, 
show that there are less than thirty firms in the kingdom which have 
adopted the plan, and the number of labourers employed is only about 

* “Profit-Sharing between Capital and Labour,” p. 45, by Mr. Sedley Taylor, a work 
to which, throughout this article, I am much indebted. ‘ 
+ “Die Gewinnbetheilung.” Leipzig, 1878. Translated into French and brought 


up to date. Paris, 1888. i 
` t Quoted by Mr. Schloss, Fortnightly Review, Oct. 1889. 
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10,000. The`numbėrs are from one point of view considerable, but com- 
pared with the millions of ordinary wage-earners, they are insignifi- 
cant—especially when we remember that many celebrated economists 
and social reformers in the last forty years have not only given the 
plan their cordial approval but a wide publicity. 

, It will naturally occur to most readers who know anything of trade 
that if profit-sharing really possessed the merits claimed for, it as a 
method of business, and not merely as a philanthropic scheme, it 
would have been much more generally adopted. * It is notorious how 
in these days of excegsive competition every new idea, tried by one 
firm with any success, at once finds imitation—e.v., artistic advertising. 
The first thing, then, that those who advocate profit-sharing on its 
merits must do, is to explain why eit has hitherto obtained so little 
practical recognition, especially amongst the English-speaking nations, 
which have taken the lead in most great industrial changes; and an 
inquiry into the nature and results of profit-sharing may advan- 
tageously follow the same lines. 

One reason, undoubtedly, why the system has not even been tried 
at all generally lies in the fact, that even in our day the economie 
value of various so-called moral forces is altogether under-estimated. 
The self-interest of employers and of parents ought to have made 
the long series of Factory Acts unnecessary. It ought to have been 
evident to master manufacturers that excessive hours of work, bad air, 
and other notorious evils, not only caused a degradation of labour, but 
that labour so degraded was inefficient. Parents ought to have seen 
that it would pay them better in the long run to have their children 
properly educated and brought up in a healthy manner, even if they 
regarded them merely as sources of revenue. But it is more than 
doubtful if either sanitation or education would have beer promoted, 
even to the interest of those most directly concerned, by reliance 
simply upon that interest. Jn spite of example and precept, the 
economic value of moral forces, except of the most obvious kinds—e.g., 
trustworthiness in a manager-—is rarely recognized. ‘The chief reason 
why productive co-operation is a comparative failure is, that the value 
of business capacity is under-rated, and efficiency is sacrificed to 
nominal cheapness in management. It may be allowed, then, that 
on analogy with corresponding business methods, profit-sharing 
may be perfectly sound and practicable in spite of the fact that it 
has made so little headway. Any one can see at once the value of a 
new mechanical process; but an improvement in the mechanism of 
human motive power is not so easily: understood, 

Another cause of the slow progress of the movement, also of a general 
character, and therefore more liable to be overlooked, is the popular 
conception, usually entertained both by masters and men, of the natural 
economic relations of labour to capital, and of wages to profits, The 
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greatest industrial success achieved by labour in this century, j udged by' 
the ordinary standards of numbers, funds, and results, is undoubtedly 
trade‘unionism. Co-operation, boards of conciliation, sliding-scales, 
and other methods of social reform have obtained a certain amount 
of practical support from labour, but, directly and indirectly, trade 
unionism has done more for the welfare of the working-classes than 
all these other methods put together. Trade unionism has, in fact, 
been so successful that it has now reached the point of development 
at which tlie danger to be feared, on the analogy of corresponding forms 
in industrial history, is the danger of excessive power. But the out- 
come of trade unionism is at the best an armed peace—the unions 
may be, and are to a large extent, benefit societies, but essentially they 
are great fighting organizations. I¥ there is a rise in prices an advance 
of wages is demanded, and if there is a fall a reduction is resisted. 
The natural result is that both in the minds of masters and men there 
seems to be an irreconcilable opposition between profits and wages, 
andeit is generally believed that the one can rise only at the expense 
of the other. This is one crucial difficulty which profit-sharing as a 
‘ practical scheme must overcome before it can hope to be widely 
adopted. l 

The nature and force of this difficulty can only be appreciated 

when the characteristic features of profit-sharing are fully realized. 

‘In the typical case the workmen are to receive the ordinary rates of 
wages current in the neighbourhood, and these rates are in general 
fixed at the maximum possible according to the state of trade by the 
action of strong trade unions. ‘Yet, under the proposed scheme, the 
master is to set aside only a fixed percentage for himself by way of 
interest on capital, provision for wear and tear and the like, and any- 
thing earned beyond this rate is to be divided in certain proportions 
between the employer and the employed. It certainly looks, at first 
sight, as if the master was compelled to pay the market rate of wages, 
but to receive something less than the market rate of profits. And 
this supposition is strengthened when it is observed that the labourers 
are never to be called upon to share in exceptional losses, and that at the 
outside in bad years they can only fail to receive the exceptional bonus 
obtained in good years. Surely masters may naturally argue that if 
they are to meet the losses of a depression they must’ be able to draw 
upon the gains of an inflation. 

There is only one possible answer to this objection, and this is the 
answer which was given by M. Leclaire, and which is the kernel of 
the whole matter. Under the stimulus‘ of profit-sharing the workers 
must create the additional profits which they are to receive. If they 
do not increase the efficiency of their labour or make economies by 

- ‘avoiding waste.of materials, or by taking greater care of tools and 
machinery, if, in a word, they do not for the same wages in some 
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way or other either increase the out-put or diminish the cost of pro- 
duction, then profit-sharing is simply a gain to the workers at the 
expense of the masters. 

On the other hand, if the system works well, it is plainly possible for 
wages and profits to rise simultaneously. That the system can be made 
to work well, the experience of the Maison Leclaire, now extending over 
nearly half a century, furnishes at once a striking and most interesting 
proof. . The story ‘has been often told, and Mr. Gilman deserves praise 
for having once moze imparted freshness to the subfect, ‘ by tracing the 
development of the Maison Leclaire in close connection with the circum- 
stances of its founder's life.” Nor is this the only example of success. 
In an industrial census of the whole world 150 is certainly a very small 
number of firms to quote as evidencé of thé acceptance of the principle ; 
but when it is found that this number includes various kinds of 
business, and that the proportidn of failures is much below the 
average, and in most cases due to, extraneous causes, the appeal to 
experience has more weight than appears at first sight. Fo» an 
inductive proof, however, the reader must turn to the volumes already 
quoted ; it is plainly impossible to Soe such a proof within the . 
limits of an article. 

To return to the examination of the causes why, especially in the 
United Kingdom, the progress of profit-sharing has not been greater, 
another reason is at once suggested by the appeal just made to ex- 
perience. The English practical man is only too fona of saying 
that “ an ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory,” and unfortunately 
in this case the facts with which he is most familiar seem to be 
against the system, at any rate on the surface. The failure of the ex- 
periment made by Messrs. Briggs is even more widely known than the 
success of the Maison Leclaire, and the English attempt which next to. 
this has attracted most attention—that made by Messrs. Fox, Head 
and Co.—was also abandoned after eight years’ trial. These two 
examples have had so much influence in pr actically dissuading employers 
from making the experiment for themselves that, even in an argu- 
ment of a general kind, they demand a certain amount of attention. 
As regards the Whitwood Colliery of Messrs. Briggs, very full infor- 
mation is given by Mr: Sedley Taylor in a memorandum* offered to 
him for publication by two of the original partners. It will be seen 
from this document that the Messrs. Briggs themselves do not consider 
the abandonment of the system in their own case a decisive test 
of its unfitness for this country, for they state explicitly et the con- 
clusion of.the paper that “nothing that has occurred seems to show 
that the system inaugurated at Whitwood may not eventually be 
generally and successfully adopted, and lead to a more intimate 
union of interests and a more cordial feeling between capitalists and 

* “Profit-Shaiing between Capital and Labour,” p. 117. 
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their workmen.” In response to a request by Mr. Sedley Taylor for 
further information, Mr. Archibald Briggs stated that down to 1872, 
about seven years, the bonus paid to the workmen was really earned 
by extra care and economy, and that the outside shareholders also 

reaped a benefit, but in the two years of great inflation which followed, 
the bonus paid to workmen was more than was earned by the extra 
efficiency of labour, and thus from a business point of view the share- 
holders were not so well off as they would have been without the system 


‘of profit-sharing. He also said that in his opinion no isolated concern 


could reap the full benefits of the plan, and that the greatest advantages 


‘could only be secured by its being generally adopted, and altering the 


whole tone of the relations between employer and employed, and doing 
away with the antayonistic combintations of one class agatnst the other. 
To the present writer, after a careful examination of the evidence, 
the main cause of the failure of the Whitwood experiment seems to lie 
in the fact that from beginning to end the principal object aimed at was 
to provide a substitute for the influence of the trade unions, and not 
simply to increase the efficien¢y of the whole concern with the view of 
creating à divisible bonus. The chief reason given by Messrs. Briggs 
for the original adoption of the scheme was, that during a period of ten 
years four ‘strikes had occurred, lasting in the aggregate seventy-cight 
weeks, and it was supposed that if the workmen were allowed to be- 
come industrial partners.they would have no further interest in strikes. 
Whilst every one must approve of any method which diminishes the 
number and severity of strikes, and equally of every advance towards 


` ‘a better understanding of their mutual interests by masters and men, it 


seems fallacious to argue that, as matters stand, it is not for the interest 
of those workmen who join an industrial partnership to give any sup- 
port to the action of trade unions. For it must be remembered 
that the essence of the system as a method of business is to pay a 
minimum interest on capital and also the market rate of wages before 
there can be any bonus to divide. 

But it is easy to see that the bonus paid to labour must 
always be small compared with the market rate of wages, and, 
accordingly, that it is for the economic interest of the workmen to 
look first to the best mode of increasing the ordinary rate of wages, 
which in the concrete means the action of trade unions. The 
men in the Whitwood Collieries were fully alive to this elementary 
fact, and the immediate cause of the breakdown of this industrial 
partnership was an attempt to keep the men from attending a 
meeting of unionists. At the same time, whilst the men natua 
rally considered that the bonus, large as it was during the years . 
of inflation, was not large enough to make them independent of 
their unions, the ‘shareholders, apart from the actual managers, 
naturally thought the bonus was to a great extent taken from 
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profits, and not from additional earnings; and on the matter of 
fact, there can .be little doubt that in the two years of very high 
prices the opinion of Mr. A. Briggs, already quoted, was correct, 
and that the bonus paid to labour was not due to extra exertion 
or economy, but mainly to the accidental’ rise in prices, As a 
consequence, just as labourelooked for the market rate of wages, capital 
looked for the market rate of profits, and it was announced that the 
minimum interest reserved to capital before any participation of surplus ° 
was allowed would be raised from ten to fifteen percent. Even after this 
rise, the outside shareholders grumbled, because they thought their 
profits were lower than they ought to have been. 

The position was one of great difficulty, and when the plan was first 
adopted no one had ever dreamed of such an abnormal rise in prices. 
Both Mr. Sedley Taylor and Mr. Gilman maintain that the rise of 
profits (reserved) from ten to fifteen per cent. was unjustified and 
contrary to the essence of the scheme. Of course, if it had been 
foreseen that such a rise was possible, a provision should have been 
inserted in the driginal agreement, and in this way a certain amount 
of friction would have been avoided. As matters stood, however, 
there appears to be no reason why, as Mr. Briggs points out, when 

wages had risen fifty per cent. (without the bonus) the interest on 
capital should also not receive an increment (apart from the bonus), 
especidlly as no one could tell how long the “boom” would last, 
though there was little doubt that very, lean years would’ follow on 
the natural over-production of the fat years. But although there 
was some friction over the division of the. unexpected surplus, and 
neither the shareholders nor the men were satisfied, this was not the 
principal cause of the abandonment of the system. It was not a dis- ° 
pute over the “bonus” but over the ordinary rate of wages and the 
conditions of work which really led to the disruption. The men wished 
to support the trade unions, and the shareholders practically threatened 
to fine them heavily if they did. 

The failure of the profit-sharing system adopted by Messrs. Fox, Head 
and Co.,in their ironworks at Middlesborough, may also be largely ascribed 
to thé hostility shown towards the trade unions. It was-definitely stipu- 
lated that no employés were to belong to trade unions; and in return the 
employers agreed not to join any association of employers. But, as 
Mr. Gilman’s criticism* shows very plainly, the workmen must have 
found in the eight years’ experiment that Messrs. Fox, Head and Co. 
were asking much more than they gave. In the first place, ten per 

cent. interest with six per cent. for renewals and ‘depreciation of the | 
works and plant, and one-and-a-half per cent. for bad debts, constituted 
a large reserve from profits, and the highest bonus earned by labour 
in the best year seems to have been four per cent. The firm also 
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secured for itself immunity from strikes, and it decided for itself any 
question of wages and prices, whilst the workmen had to cut them- 
selves off from the unions which not only tried to obtain a maximum 
wage, but also carefully looked after the general conditions of labour. 
Trade unions, however, have done too good service for too long a time 
to be abandoned for sucha small bribe as a bonus on wages. Thus, an 
examination of the two most celebrated cases of failure tends to prove 
that the failure was due to an insufficient recognition of actual indus- 
trial conditions and, an exaggerated idea of the magnitude of the reat 
changes introduced by eerie 

Both “ industrial partnership” and “profit- “sharing” are apt to suggest 
a much closer identity of interests than is really involved in this 
method of business, and it may be questioned whether it would not 
be better to adopt some such simple name as “ bonus system.”* The 
term “partnership” is certainly misleading, for neither in the conduct 
of the business nor in responsibility for losses are the workmen “ part- 
ners ;” and even as regards profits they have no share in the “interest,” 
winch is reserved, nor in the “wages of management,” nor in the 
. “reward for risk”—the three elements into which gross profits are 

generally analysed. What the workmen really share is the increased - 
earnings due to a better use of capital by labour. 

Every one will admit that a system of profit-sharing as usually 
understood’ offers favourable opportunities for the improvement of 
the relations between masters and men; but it would be a great mis- 
take, both in theory and fact, to suppose that a'“‘ share in the profits,” 
or a bonus on wages, as it is more properly called, is the only possible 
foundation of a cordial understanding between masters and men, 
and the only way to obtain various social advantages. On the other 
hand, in considering ‘the causes of the slow progress of the system 
practically, some weight must be given to the fact that the purely 
business principle has been overshadowed in the public mind with these 
secondary influences. There is no reason why the least charitable and 
least philanthropic of masters should not adopt some form of extra pay- 
ment for extra results, some simple form of profit-sharing, any more 
than that he should adopt piece-work instead of time wages; but many 
masters are inclined to think that their workmen out of their own wages 
can make savings and invest them,-and also provide themselves with 
decent recreation and, if they choose, education. Accordingly, although 
those more elaborate schemes of profit-sharing which set aside so muck 
for social purposes, pensions, insurance against accidents and the like, : 
and which allow, if they do not compel, the savings of the workmen to 
be invested in the shares of the concern—although such schemes are 
much more attractive to' social reformers and seem to offer much greater 


* In the neighbouring collieries the Whitwood .scheme was commonly spoken of as 
“ Briggs’ bonus.” 
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advantages, still they tend to alarm the average man of business and to 
make him think that profit-sharing is in reality a form of cnarity—at his 
expense. And even from the point of view of the workmen it may be 
doubted whether it is always prudent to rely upon their particular busi- 
ness for old age, provision for sickness and children, and so forth, rather 
than on benefit and insurance societies ; and they might ozten prefer to 
have any bonus they could earn placed entirely at their own disposal. 
‘Thus, the indirect social advantages which have justly received such high 
praise in a few celebrated cases—e.g., Leclaire med Godix—unay really 
‘have prevented the spread of the system in a more elementary form. 
Those who could not or would not imitate these great philanthropists on 
the social side have thought that they need not look at the question at all. 
Again, many employers who take a great interest in their workmen, 
and are ready and anxious to promote their welfare in many ways, 
still object most strongly to giving them any voice even indirectly in 
the management, and they think that if profit-sharing were intro- 
duced their independence would be sacrificed. This objection fakes 
many forms. It is said, for example, that if workmen ave allowed to 
share in the profits they will insist upon seeing the books, and will 
distrust the returns made by the masters. To this it is answered that 
the accounts might be submitted to sworn accountants, whose decision 
should be final. . But, again, it is objected that the rate of profit earned 
“must necessarily be made public, seeing that the amount of bonus will 
‘depend upon it, and thus, if the rate is high, that competition might 
be increased, whilst, in case of bad trade, it is feared that the non-pay- 
ment of a bonus after a payment for some years might even lead to a 
partial loss of credit. Thus, whether profits were very high or very low 
it would not be to the advantage of the firm that the fact should be 
known. Again, it is said that in years of good trade large profits 
might be earned for a time, which were in no way due to the extra 
exertions or carefulness of the men (as in the caso of the Whitwood 
Collieries during the great inflation), and that these profits ought to be 
set against the exceptional losses of a depression, in which, although 
the workmen may not receive a bonus, they never share in the actual 
loss. - 
The general result of all these objections is that, rightly or wrongly, 
masters’ think that under a system of profit-sharing their profits 
would, in the long run, be less, and that they would also be 
hampered in the management of their business. Experience has 
shown that these fears are certainly exaggerated, and also-that they 
are generally expressed -by those who have never given the system 
a trial; but at the same time they do much towards explaining the 
small amount of favour which the system has practically: received from 
the great mass of employers. When the other reasons already advanced 
are also taken into account, it is not difficult to understand why profit- 
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sharing has hitherto altogether failed to realize the expectations formed 
of it by very good judges, and few would now be inclined to endorse 
the opinion of Prof. Jeyons * in 1870, that “ the sharing of profits is 
one of those apparently simple inventions at the simplicity of which 
men will wonder in an after-age.” 

The method of inquiry hitherto pursued in this paper has been, in 
the main, to consider why this “apparently simple invention” has 
met with so little practical recognition. It remains now to indicate 
the way in which this experience from the past may be utilized for 
the future. Tosome the natural conclusion would be that a tree which 
has borne so little fruit for half a century might now be cut down and 
burned. To my mind, however, to continue the simile, what the tree 
needs is a liberal use of tle prusing knife and the lopping off of a 
mass of luxuriant but unfruitful foliage. 

In the first place, in the light of experience and in the present condition 
of industry,.it is ridiculous to suppose that “ profit-sharing” can be a 
subspitute for trade unions. Any ordinary firm which intends to give the 
system a fair trial should be prepared to leave the employés absolutely 
free to take part in the meetings and policy of the unions, just as it 
should reserve to itself the right of joining combinations of the masters. 
The reason for this course is obvious. A bonus on wages, after the 
reserved profits have been allotted to the masters, is not an economic 
equivalent for the abandonment by the men of their unions, which have 
so much influence in determining the rates of wages and the conditions 
of employment. Again, the unions are so strong in a great number of 
industries, that it would be extremely impolitic for a new and weakly 
institution to provoke their hostility. 

Secondly, it must be remembered that the so-called share in the 
profits is simply an addition to and not a substitute for wages. Even 
if the system were adopted almost universally, the working-classes would 
still in the main depend upon the ordinary rate of wages, which again 
is determined by the conditions of industrial demand and supply. 
All that trade unions themselves can do is to see that the ‘best 
bargain is made which the conditions of the market allow ; and profit- 
sharing can do no more. 

Profit-sharing as such furnishes no guarantee against instability 
of earnings and fluctuations in employment. No system of divi- 
sion of the proceeds'can be a guarantee that the proceeds will be 
forthcoming. The greatest perseverance would be no remedy against 
over-production or the loss of a foreign market, or an enormous rise 
in the price of raw material, or the popular adoption of some substitute 
for an old staple. But in the great mass of industries, fluctuations in 
wages and employment are the most crying evils of the day. In some 
businesses of a peculiar, character and with well-established custom 

* “ Methods of Social Reform,” p. 125. 
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these evils are not felt, but the great industries of a manufacturing 
country are not of this fortunate kind. Thus, profit-sharing at the best 
will not of itself be a sufficient remedy for some of the most serious 
evils affecting labour. 

Thirdly, thére are other methods of obtaining the sozial advantages 
connected with the most celebrated examples of profit-sharing. It is 
not every business that could provide, like that of M. Godin, for the 
education, amusement, and general comfort of its members, and the 
example in this country which comes the nearest to it—Saltaire—does 
not, I believe, adopt the profit-sharing principle. Supposing that 
profit-sharing were as widely spread as its most ardent supporters desire, 
it would probably not be an unmixed gain for the country at large if, 
for genera] social purposes, evefy bu’iness establishment aimed at 
becoming self-sufficing and independent. 

When, however, all this pruning has been accomplished, the stem 
and its main branches—the principle and its logical conseyuences—are 
left intact. And that principle, as pointed out at the outset gf this 
article, is not à principle of charity or philanthropy, but essentially 
an economic principle: In every business in which time-wages are 
paid there is always a great waste of time, Nor can this waste be 
considered as a pleasure to the workmen themselyes. Every one 
knows that it is really much more pleasant to work with brisk, lively 
energy, and with interest, than to idle and dawdle, and be always 
looking at the clock. Again, if piece-work is adopted, it is well 
known. that quality is sacrificed to quantity, unless the supervision is 
stringent and effective. 

But so long as the time-worker is paid simply Ge time, and the 
piece-worker for quantity, there will be a loss in the value of the out- 
put, a loss which is a gain to nobody. Apart from this, there is a 
further loss in the waste of material, carelessness in the use of 
machinery, and the like, when the workers have no interest in the 
general result. Accordingly it is quite clear that in most businesses 
there i is room for extra earnings, and the best way to secure this end 
is to give a.large'share to those who by their efforts or care con- 
tribute to the result. Profit-sharing of this kind must ba advantageous 
to all concerned. The master obtains a share of the income in pro- 
portion to his wages of superintendence, and the workmen obtain 
their bonus on wages. If this bonus is paid at considerable intervals, 
or is invested in the form of shares, the compulsory saving thus 
effected is strictly analogous to that which has prodaced such good 
results in the old co-operative societies. 

The question has been treated on the whole from the business point 
of view, and profit-sharing has been considered mainly as increasing 
the efficiency of the productive agents; but the more successful the 
system is as a method of business, so much the more will it tend to 
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bring about those moral and social results for which in most quarters 
it is generally recommended. The constant effort to make the most 
of the concern, the creation of a keen esprit de corps amongst. the 
workers, the knowledge that to a large extent the interests of masters 
and men are identical, the application of a share of the profits to social 
purposes, the opportunity for the gradual accumulation of capital 
out of extra earnings, and the consequent sense of independence 
~—all these are factors which make for the moral elevation both of 
masters and men, and tend to diminish the friction between classes. 
If profit-sharing is a business success, there is little doubt that the 
rest will follow. Even in .private firms it is those on the margin of 
bankruptcy, and not those with exceptional profits, which give labour 
the least reward for the hardest work. The best business for the 
master is, as a rule, best also for the men. But if profit-sharing 
does not prove a good method of business, it is vain to talk of the 
social improvements which would follow on its general adoption—for 
the simple reason that it will never be generally adopted. 

An illustration may be taken from co-operation. The co-operative 
societies for distributive purposes amongst the working classes have 
been a wonderful success. In Great Britain they have a member- 
ship of about 900,000, and sell goods to the amount of nearly 
£33,000,000 per annum, The net profits are about £8,000,000.” Now, 
after making full allowance for the moral enthusiasm of the origina} 
founders, and for the co-operative spirit of the present members, there 
can be little doubt that this great success is in the main to be ascribed 
to economic causes—e.g., better quality of goods, and, directly or in- 
directly, lessened cost. The co-operative productive societies, from 
the moral standpoint, offer much greater attractions, but they have 
succeeded only to a small extent, and again the principal causes 
of failure are purely economic—e.g., competition and inferior business 
capacity. 

But the co-operative movement furnishes a still more definite 
illustration of the position that profit-sharing must in the first 
place stand or: fall on its economic merits. At the Co-operative 
Congress in 1888* it was recommended that, “ by whomsoever pro- 
ductive enterprises are established—by either the wholesale or dis- 
tributive societies, or by organizations of the working-men them- 
selves—an alliance be formed on equitable conditions for the sharing 
of profits and risks between the worker, the capitalist, and the con- 
sumer.” A copy of this resolution was sent to the different societies, 
and questions were put in a‘ circular as -to their treatment of their 
workers. “To this circular only 199 sent replies, of which 138 said 
that they had no productive works, while 61 gave replies more or less 
full to the question : ‘ Does the society admit the workers employed 


* See Report for 1889, p. 28, and Appendix VIII., p 40. 
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in it productively to any share in the profits of its business ?’” 
Five societies only replied im the affirmative and 46 in the negative.* 
To the question : ‘‘ Would the society be disposed to enter into any 
plan by which the whole profits in production, or any, or what part 
of them might be applied for the permanent benefit of the workmen 
by providing against sickness, disability from age, or assurance on 
death?” Ten societies replied in the affirmative and 30 in the negative. 

Could a more convincing proof be offered of the contention that 
however attractive may be the moral aspects of profit- shering it must, 
for practical purposes, be considered in the first place as a matter of 
business? It is too much to hope that the ordinary capitalist will 
regard the question from a higher standpoint than the managers of 
the co-operative distributing ageficies which also take up production, 
encouraged as they are by the public opinion of the great body of 
co-operators. 

Profit-sharing is capable of a much wider extension than it has yet 
attained, but the first condition of success is that the nature ef the 
economic principles on which it rests, as well as the industrial forces 
with which it must work, should be fully realized. 

At the same time-the stress laid on the business side of the ques- 
tion in this paper must not be misunderstood. The ideal of profit- 
sharing is to make the best use not only of the physica: strength and 
the technical skill, but also of the moral energy of all the workers, 
the managers included ; and the principal obstacle in its path, as in every 
department of industrial progress, lies in the fact, noticed at the outset, 
that the economic value of moral forces is constantly under-rated. 


J. SHIELD NICHOLSON. 


* The retuins referred to were made by the distributive societies, and do not 
include those occupied only with production. The figues quoted in the Appendix 
(apparently later) are 264 replies—181 no productive works, 10 affirmative, and 61 
negative, 
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THE HOME RULE MOVEMENT IN INDIA 
AND IN IRELAND: 


e 
A CONTRAST. 


e 
HAVE spent nearly fifty years in Ireland and in India: in the 
latter I have represented Government in its dealings with ' 
populations varying between half a million and five millions. 

The five millions, of different races and faiths, formerly bitterly 
inimical to each other, oppressing and oppressed, are now at peace. 
Peace bas been maintained. for many years without a single white 
soldier ; for appearance sake a few companies of plump and idle sepoys 
are E but no bayonet or baton charge, no battering-ram, has, 
in my experience, been needed in a region larger than Ireland and Wales 
combined. There it has been my duty to practise the art of government ; 
and seeing Ireland still garrisoned with 42,000 soldiers and military 
police, and noting the desire that it be so safeguarded from popular 
discontent for twenty years more, I would fain say a few words on 
the contrasts which British rule exhibits in the little island with its 
four millions of restless grumblers, and in the great Empire with its two 
hundred and fifty millions of peaceful toilers. Particularly I would 
note how errors in the administration of both have led to a cry for 
Home Rule. These demands may soon be heard on a united platform, 
and may herald a far-reaching’ federation ; but I deal here with the 
striking and instructive contrasts in the causes which have led to the 
_ -bwo agitations. The leaders, the machinery, the immediate objects, the 
official resistance hitherto offered are of very different types; the 
ultimate aims are probably the same, namely, the abolition of bureau- 
cracy and the development of Imperial Federation by means of con- 
stitutional agitation. 

The first question is, who pays for the agitation ? ? For forty: years 
it has been notorious that the Irish movement has depended on popular 
support : women have brought their mites, servant-girls their wages, 
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wherever in Europe, America, or Australia the Irish race is found. They 
have given of their substance as freely as'their sisters in Carthage 
contributed their hair in order to manufacture bowstrings. In India, 
on the other hand, out of its two hundred and fifty millions, those 
who subscribe at all in proportion to their means may be counted 
on one’s fingers.’ In 1880 the expenses of the annual Congress and of 
the provincial agitation were very large : the sum of £15,000 was con- 
tributed by one retired English officer; a wealthy native barrister 
proffered £300; and a tax of fifteen shillings per head was levied upon 
each of the mietu bers òf the Congress—upon the parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, in fact. These were the main sources of the income ; the 
remaining contributions were few in number, and generally meagre in 
amount. Making every allowance fer thé shorter period during which 
the Indian agitation has been at work, and for the want of education 
among the masses, it is perfectly clear that, judged: by the money test, 
the demand for Home Rule is a popular movement in Ireland, and is 
not so in India. 

The other contrasted circumstances which ‘I will indicate, point, 
I think, to the same conclusion: that the British administration in 
India has been far more gentle and gracious, far more sagacious 
and popular, than in Ireland. amines, evictions, land laws, settle- 
ments, minorities once dominant but now dethroned—these forces 
have led the people towards Home Rule in Ireland: they have been 
quite powerless to do so in India. I will say nothing about contrasts 
between Indian and Irish religions, climates, or ancient histories. All 
students are aware that the caste system in India renders it almost 
impossible to create a unity of national feeling. But passing from 
such obstacles to Home Rule, I must first refer to one matter worthy 
of anxious contemplation by every loyal British Imperialist, that is, 
the comparative condition of the two units, Ireland and British India, 
during the reign of her present Majesty. Both have undergone great 
changes in the last fifty years, and it is noteworthy that the changes 
have been in opposite directions. 

In 1888 Ireland had a population of eight millions, while England, 
Wales, and Scotland had only eighteen. At present there are less 
than five millions in Ireland, against about thirty-three millions in the 
others.’ The Irish population was one-third of the British aggregate ; 
it has now sunk to one-eighth. For the Irish decrease, the Empire is 
so much the weaker: men have decayed, and so have soldiers; there 

used to be 70,000 Irishmen in thé British army; last year there were 
only 31,000—a point of some significance when it is remerhbered that 
150, 000 men of Irish race fought in the American civil war. 

While Ireland has decreased, British India has increased, not only 
in area, but in wealth, strength, and population, with great, nay 
startling, rapidity, Subcessive additions, each in itself a kingdom, 
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one an empire, have swelled the crescent growth of this most marvel- 
lous political creation. Oudh, Burma, the Panjab, Scinde, Nagpur, 
besides numerous smaller fragments, have been annexed. These 
five alone cover 570,000 square miles, and have a population of 
fifty-eight millions. Their expanse is about equal to that of 
Germany, France, and Spain combined. From them have been 
raised Sikh infantry, and the cavalry which Sir Charles Dilke 
recently pronounced the finest in the world. Thus the star of 
India has waxed, brighter and brighter, for its apparent and real 
strength has more than doubled, not only in the quantity of its 
material resources, but in the quality of its men from a soldier's 
point of view. British India formerly consisted of the littoral nearly 
all round the peninsula and of the*Gangetic valley, but by the inclu- 
sion of the Panjab and Oudh—the nurseries of armies—and by treaty 
engagements with the Mahrattas, the Nizam, and the Ameer of Cabul, 
the Empress of India has become the only Sovereign whom the martial 
raceg of India regard with the loyalty which is a part of their nature 
and of their creed. British India has become much stronger, and is 
now a stupendous integer of the Empire, the biggest object in the 
statesman’s outlook. Fifty years ago it was mainly regarded as the 
tropic home of toiling but effeminate millions, whose function was to 
produce cotton, indigo, and sugar, while ours was to shield them from 
fierce foes all around; now those foes have become subjects too. 
Wise and firm government command their loyal support; they will 
fight with us and for us. India has, then, abundantly redressed 
the balance, and replaced the deficit of three millions of Irishmen with 
nearly sixty millions of fairly loyal and tolerably contented Indo-British 
subjects. Lord Mayo once remarked to the present writer, when we 
were waiting in our howdahs for the outburst of a family of tigers, 
that the problems which he had to solve as Secretary at Dublin and 
as Governor-General at Calcutta, showed a great mutual resemblance. 
But I would dwell rather on the contrasts which the two countries 
present, because I consider them more instructive on the question 
‘ of Home Rule, and more peenaa with emphatic lessons in the art 
of government. 


FAMINES. 


Famines have had most momentous results in both countries during 
the period in question. Ireland has suffered from the famine of 1847~ 
1848, and the scarcity of 1879. Both of these have had far-reaching 
social and political effects. In the former about a million of people 
perished from want of food or the consequent fever. The result was 
an enormous emigration to America, and the establishment there of a 
New Ireland, which is unfriendly to Britain. 

In India during the same period there have been four great famines, 
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besides scarcities. In one, that of 1877-79, above six millions are 
officially reported to have perished of famine or the resulting fever, 
yet the political- results of this awful agony have been ni, and it is 
difficult to note any economical good which has followed. Farms have 
not been consolidated, cultivation of new staples has not progressed ; 
railways haye, it is true, been spread over the land, but -when 
a famine affects three-quarters of the peninsula and a hundred 
millions of people, railways can only give local and temporal 
alleviation. We should look to one broad °’ contrast, however. 
Undoubtedly the State, in the Indian famines, saved alive many 
millions who would otherwise haye perished. Private charity could 
do, and did do, comparatively little. In Ireland, within twelve hours’ 
journey of London, private charity was the more effective. State aid 
was generally refused till too'late, and was then very badly managed. 
The results of famine to the State and public peace were, in the 
one case, practically nothing ; in the other momentous. The agony in 
India was far greater, the hecatombs. of skeletons much larger,e yet 
there has been no legacy of national bitterness; not one landlord or 
public servant was assassinated, not one dynamite cartridge was 
exploded in India by the survivors of the great Indian famines, or by 
the sons of those who perished. I have witnessed the death of many, 
but I never heard an angry word ; though sometimes a father’s glaring 
eyes gazed sadly enough upon the wan children whom: he was leaving 
‘behind to be homeless orphans. Famine in Ireland multiplied evic- 
tions, and evictions begot outrage ; then came popular combinations, 
sectet conspiracies—graveyards filled fast, landlords were shot, and 
packed juries sent some to the gallows, justly enough too. Even now, 
after forty years, much of the bitterness in the Home Rule agitation 
can be traced to the famine of ’48. 


EVICTIONS. 


In both countries evictions by landlords have been closely watched 
by Government, but in Ireland rather because they are generally fol- 
lowed by outrages, and are often really sentences of death. 

In Oudh, a province smaller than Ireland, there were in one year 
87,000 eviction notices, of which about one-third resulted in actual 
loss af the farm; in other years there were as many as 50,000. In 
1849 there were 19,949 evictions in Ireland, and this number has 
never been “equalled since—at least, according to the statistics, They , 
have now sunk to 800 (in 1888). So far the balance would appear to 
be in favour of the Irish tenent; this is, however, far from being the 
case. The province of Oudh is quite different from the rest of India. 
In Madras and Bombay the landlords have been evicted on a large 
scale, and the same policy was followed in North-west India to a limited 
extent, while in Bengal, with its sixty-six millions, and in the Panjab, _ 
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successive enactments have been passed with the object of pro- 
tecting the tenant. This course has quite recently been followed 
in Oudh too, though the assembled barons of that province declared 
that they would never consent to tenant-right, even if they were all to 
die in one day. But further, not only have evictions been checked 
and discouraged, but when they are permitted they present none 
of the harsh features in India which render them so repulsive in 
Ireland ; forin Indja they can only be effected at one season of the 
year—in April, after the harvest has been cut. Further, the tenant 
resides in a village after eviction from his farm; he generally retains 
his house, and may get other fields, so that the double hardship of 
‘losing both house and land, the wnroofing of the home under a 
wintry sky, never happens in Indi. 

In Ireland there were 90,107 evictions during the thirty-one years 
1849-80 ; of these 58,000 occurred in the years 1849-52, after the 
famine. Very possibly of those who were made homeless, many survived 
to become richer and happier in America; but still each eviction in those 
awful times involved risk of death to the sufferers, who took shelter 
in ditches, or crowded into poor-houses, to be swept off by typhus. 
That these 90,000 evictions resulted in many thousands of deaths is 
certain, and doubtless some forty or fifty of the agrarian murders which 
occurred during that period were the result of popular revenge. 

In Oudh, though the numbers sent adrift were enormously larger, 
the hardships were much less, and the bloodshed was comparatively 
trifling. The economic evils of evictions—uncertainty of tenure, and 
discouragement of industry—remained, and Government has recently 
passed Acts in order to place the Oudh tenant on an equal footing 
with his brethren in the rest of India. 
` Throughout the peninsula, in fact, the cultivator is now protected, 
a result whose full completion has been achieved by ninety years of 
noble effort. It is only since 1881 that the Irish tenant has received 
any real protection, and up to 1870 the entire course of legislation 
was in the direction of facilitating eviction. That is, for three 
quarters of a century the aims of Irish and of Indian legislation were 
directly the reverse of each other, for from 1798 up to date the 
Indian legislator has been striving to destroy or curtail the landlord’s 
oppressive powers. The three F’s were always the main aim of 
the Indian Government ; the means adopted varied in each case. In 

. Madras and Bombay the land was nationalized as a rule. The land- 
lords were evicted, and compensation in pensions or in freeholds was - 
granted, calculated on the principle that’ they were entitled to ten per 
cent. of the rental. ' 

In Northern India the landlords are retained to a large extent, but 

they have to pay half of their rental to the State, while the statute- 
book bristles with enactments designed to protect the tenant, Opinion. 
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varies somewhat among Indian statesmen as to ‘whether this ex- 
ploitation of the landlords was equitable, but all have agreed that the 
results have been most beneficial to one hundred and fifty millions of 
cultivators, whose rights have been protected and their industry 
encouraged, while the general interests of the State hava been ‘safe- 
guarded by the retention of the land-tax. It yields annually twenty- 
one millions sterling, and the Indian people have through its means 
escaped taxes upon windows, paper, tea, coffee, sagar, tobacco, medi- 
cines, newspapers, such as have impeded civilization, and Lelped on one 
occasion to dismember the British Empire. 


LAND SEpTLEMENT. 


In both India and Ireland land matters are dealt with by a special 
department. The settlement officer. in India proceeds with great 
rapidity to fix both the State revenue and the tenants’ rents, syste- 
matically dealing with an entire county all at once. He encémps 
under a tree, and visits, as I have done, fifty small farms ir. a day, while 
a staff of clerks and surveyors furnish maps and tabular statistics at a 
very cheap rate; the officer, after three or four days, moves on and 
encamps in the centre of a fresh field of labour. In Ireland, a couple 
of land commissioners, who can be dismissed at a moment's notice, 
fix themselves in an hotel for several months ; they drive ten miles in 
one direction on one day, inspect one or two farms, and then drive home, 
and prepare maps and tables with their own hands; they are paid 
nearly £1000 per annum for work which is done in India by clerks 
at £15 per annum. Thus it happens that the commissioners, gince 
1881,-have only fixed jhe rents of 116,000 farms, about one-fifth of 
those in Ireland ; respectable, painstaking, competent men as they are, 
owing to this want of system they have done little ; they creep slowly 
over the country, picking up little clods of earth, in a shiftless, aim- 
less way, never overtaking their arrears. In India the inspection of 
one farm vastly aids in the valuation of its neighbour, so all in one 
barony are finished before the court moves on to another. Ten years 
at the least will elapse before thé Irish land settlement is completed, 
during which time landlord and tenant will become too often more 
and more embittered. Hveh now, eviction, rack-renting, the crowbar, 
and the battering-ram are sometimes resisted with boycotting and 
outrage. In India the main object is to settle’ the land question 
quickly ; if the officers cannot make arrangements for thirty years, 
they fix the tenant’s rent and the State revenue for ten or even fiye 
years. Speedy justice for the toiling masses is considered indispen- 
sable; if the „interests of large landowners stand in the way they 
must be thrust aside; a fair rent for each farm is laboriously deter- 
mined, and the landlord has to accept it. When Griffiths’ valuation 
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was being made in Ireland, instructions were issued to the officers that 
no remarks should be made about rent, as landlords and their agents 
had objected to such remarks, and they could only raise false hopes: 
further, officers were to be careful to give every landowner his right 
title—baronet or esquire, for instance; that is, in dealing with land, 
Irish officers were to take no notice of rents being moderate or 
crushing ; not a word was to be said about the tenant’s welfare—ihe 
very foremost objec in the Indian officer’s aims. 

One result of the Indian policy is, that the mass of tenant farmers 
regard the British Government as their protector from landlord oppres- 
sion ; the ryot will patiently endure for the present a good deal of 
the white man’s contumely,; he will take buffets from policemen,, 
or avoid them by bribes and fe content, provided he be saved 
from what was his father’s fate for generations—perpetual, griping 
vack-renting. Another germane result is, that the Indian peasant is 
content to follow his plough, and to leave Home Rule agitation to lawyers 
ande schoolmasters. ‘here is real peace in India. There is no veiled 
rebellion or slumbering volcano at present. Tt is true that an army of 
a quarter of a million is maintained ; this is mainly for the purpose 
of dealing with foreign foes ;' very rarely is it required to oppose in- 
ternal enemies. There are no unpopular institutions, such as are 
called in Ireland crowbar brigades, or coercion courts. 


THE RELIGIOUS MINORITY. 


Religious animosities, however, do exist in India, and often 
cause much turmoil, requiring the assistance of the military. I 
must therefore briefly notice the contrast between the Protestant 
minority in Ireland and the Mussulman minority in India. The former 
numbers one-fifth, or about a million; Mussulmans number sixty mil- 
lions, or about a quarter of the Indian total; both profess what they 
consider a purer faith, and both have waged war for centuries against 
the so-called idolatrous practices of their neighbours; there is hardly 
a temple in India of any antiquity which does not bear testi- 
mony in the broken noses of its gods to the iconoclastic as of the 
Moslem. 

In both countries, for five hundred years, this minority possessed a 
political ascendency, which it exercised, howéver, very differently. 
The Moslem was haughty and overbearing, but tolerant enough of 
Hindu worship, save for occasional outbursts of bigotry ; he has now 
been placed entirely on a level with the Hindus; he is nowhere and 
in no matter dominant. The Protestant, on the other hand, maintained 
in Ireland for 170 years a most galling system of religious persecu- 
tion ; the houses and the lands, the learned profesione, the religious 
services, the priests and “bishops, the very wives and children of the 
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Catholics, were in constant peril according to law. These disabilities ` 
have been removed, but much remains which is not only offensive but 
injurious. The Protestant minority .retain about three-quarters of 
the land, three-quarters of the unpaid magistracies: 56 of the 
72 paid magistrates are Protestants; 228 out of 272 police-officers ; 
30 out of 32 lord-lieutenants; 36 out of 45 privy councillors; 35 out 
of 46 commissioners and other officials on Boards of Works and Local 
Government Boards; while all the high executivg officials in Dublin, 
without a single exception, are Protestants. 

The Moslem minority in India possesses no such monopoly. When 
deprived of their ascendency, they for many years held sullenly 
aloof from the English usurpers; bigotry and fanaticism induced the 
more desperate of the faithful to Become assassins, and the men who 
committed all the noted murders of English officers and-governors, 
such as those of Fraser, Connolly, Macnaghten, Chief Justice Norman, 
Lord Mayo, were Moslems. These outbreaks of individuals did 
not lead to reprisals by the State upon the Moslem nation.e No 
Coercion Acts were passed; increased energy was shown rather in 
sending the schoolmaster among the ignorant Pathans; the great 
imperial mosque was restored to them, and pains were taken so that, 
they should get their fair shave of public offices. The result has been 
that this minority has forgotten its old ascendency, and its fancied 
wrongs; it,clings to the British Government even after it has lost all 
monopoly and privilege, regarding the English as the natural pro- 
tectors of the few against the many who might try for revenge, or at 
least for ransom, from their old oppressors. 

The people in India, as in Ireland, are divided into two camps 
on the subject of Home Rule, the minority in each case being 
generally opposed to it, while the majority labour hard to persuade 
their ancient enemies that all old animosities are forgotten, and 
that Nationalists, when allowed to govern in domestic matters, 
will be tolerant and impartial. The Hindu would have appar- 
„ently succeeded entirely, had it not been for an unfortunate 
occasion of strife. The calendars of the two faiths do not 
correspond: one is always overtaking and overlapping the other. 
The Moslem faith has one most mournful celebration, that of the 
martyrdom of Husn and Hosein, the Prophet’s grandsons, The Hindus 
have a joyous festival in honour of the upspringing of the young rice, 
and of the victory of their deified King Ram ; for two years in every 
thirty-five these two celebrations coincide, and unfortunately, in 1886- 
1887, the clashing of the rival processions, of the mourners and the 
revellers, caused bitterness between the two races everywhere, and 
bloodshed in many places. Moslems demand that idols and processions 
‘shall not be paraded past their holy mosques with fife, drum, and all 
the earsplitting harmonies dear to Hindus; for this cause battles have 
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- often raged round the shrines, and the deaths have numbered about 
150 on more than one occasion. 

There is no such rock of offence in Ireland. St. Patrick’s Day never 
clashes with the 12th of July. The Protestant minority in Ireland 
have to dread matters more material; Home Rule would undoubtedly 
entail the loss of the ascendency which they still enjoy in the way of 
State monopolies of place and power. It has been my lot'on more 
than one occasion, as an Indian magistrate, to stand between rival 
masses numbering $0,000 on one side and 50,000 on the other, both 
yearning for hostilities; with the aid of a fow policemen only, peace 
was preserved without even a baton charge or a broken head. That 
moral suasion succeeded was certainly not due to the peaceful habits 
of the people, for when British magistrates were absent the butcher’s 
bill at Vellore and Delhi far surpassed that at Belfast, The main 
reason undoubtedly was that both Hindu and Moslem respect their 
magistrates as just and impartial, and anything like defiance of their 
authgrity, much more any outrage upon their persons, even in a battle 
of mobs, would be avoided diligently by both sides; they would 
sacrifice even a religious orgie at the bidding of the just white man. 
Now, the impartial arbiter is exactly what the Irish people consider to 
be wanting in their country, and there is no doubt that the yearning 
for Irish Home Rule, though historically based upon race and religious 
differences, upon old sufferings, upon landlord wrong, evictions, 
famines, is at present nourished mainly by the popular abhor- 
rence of their magistrates, police, and Coercion Acts. Nationalists 
think that the ancient ascendency of the minority, rudely shattered - 
by the abolition of the Church and land tyrannies, has been re- 
stored to former vigour by its alliance with the executive, whose 
officers, codes, arid administrative principles have been adopted at the 
bidding of the English settlers, now more dominant than ever. They 
regard Home Rule not merely as the only means of national develop- 
ment, but as the only remedy for much galling injustice. 

In Ireland, as already pointed out, the Nationalist majority has no 
share of State loaves and fishes; the national leaders are to be found 
oftener in the dock than on the bench. India, too, has men of 
similar type; Mandlik, Telang, Norton, Hume, Bonnerjee, Syud 
Ahmed, all are or were agitators; but they have been honoured by 
the State: not one of them has had personal experience of the plank 
bed or of the policeman’s bâton. In its selection for the unpaid 
local magistracy, or the paid stipendiaries or police-ofticers, Govern- . 
ment follows national feeling. The people revere. Brahmins and 
Jeyuds, the holy men of the Hindu and Moslem faiths; Government 
respects and conciliates this sentiment, bigoted as itis; and high caste 
men, as they ate called, if of good character and education, are 
preferred for official posts. So far, Indian govérnment is according 
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to Indian ideas, and its vast patronage is used so as to attract popular 
sympathy, which in Ireland is repelled. Curious to relate, though 
in every respect the Indian magistrates, paid and unpaid, are more 
popular,'more effective and impartial, than in Ireland, and though there 
are only one or two relics of ascendency policy in the administrative 
schemes, yet these little rifts in the lute injure the harmony. The 
demand for Home Rule in India is fostered mainly at present by the 
magisterial and executive posts being confined. to foreigrers in prac- 
_ tice, though open to all in theory. 


MAGISTRATES. 


In both India and Ireland the fork of dealing with criminals has 
been very largely withdrawn from judges with juries, to be entrusted 
to paid magistrates, called in Ireland Resident Magistrates—in India 
District Joint and Assistant Magistrates; in Ireland they number 
seventy-two, and recently about twenty temporary appointments 
have been made; in India the civil service of the three Presidencies 
numbers about 950. 

The officers in the latter are chosen by open competition, to which 
all subjects of her Majesty have access, so that among them are to be 
found men of all colours, races, and faiths—Hindu, Moslem, Protestant, 
Catholic, Parsi. All classes of society are blended together impartially 
in this governing body. The men who moulded final policy most largely 
with reference to such agrarian questions as the North Indian Tenancy 
Bills, for eighty millions of people, and the famine codes, were a Catholic 
from Galway, a Presbyterian from Scotland, and an Episcopalian from 
Cambridge. The magistrates and judges are similarly of various 
origin and different early training. The pay of district magistrates 
varies between £1500 and £2500 per annum ; they cannot þe dismissed 
by the Indian Governmert, and they are entitled to good pensions. 
The Irish magistrates have mostly ‘commenced at £300, rising to 
£500, they are removable at pleasure, and are not entitled to pensions, 
though such are occasionally given; they-are selected by Government 
mostly from police-officers or officers in the army, only eleven of them 
having been barristers, and those of the briefless order. 

The Indian magistrate having been chosen under a system of 
selection, ably and honestly devised at its origin and repeatedly im- 
proved since, is trained elaborately for years before he becomes a 
district magistrate. He has to pass examinations in law, English, 
Hindu, and Moslem, and in seyeral languages, classical and vernacular ; 
his actual work is scrutinized and rigidly tested for years after he has 
passed this ordeal: the language of the court is the vernacular, All 
pains are taken to ensure that the ablest and most industrious men 
shall be selected, and if individuals afterwards tun out badly, they 
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are eliminated by further purgation and dismissal, if necessary, even 
after lorig tenure of Indian appointments. 

Still more, after they have escaped from the examiners, it is 
constantly impressed upon them and the public that there is no 
one more liable to err than a magistrate. So when sentencing in the 
pettiest case the grey-headed officer has to record his reasons in 
writing; every, prisoner convicted is allowed acopy free of charge, and 
the,gaol officials are compelled to draft appeals for all prisoners. Thus 
every one can bring his case before a higher court without stamp, 
fee, counsel, or friend. Not content with this, the superior courts 
inspect abstracts of all decided cases, which are sent up daily; they 
call for the records, and in hundreds of cases they cancel the order ; 
and the prisoner, who had not dre&med of appeal, some morning finds 
himself a free man, and returns to his village blessing with Oriental 
exuberance the justice which had served his need, though unbought 
and unsought. The Indian motto, in fact, is that justice must be done 
between the Queen Empress and the swarthy prisoner at the bar; and, 
however tedious and costly, all precautions must be taken; while the 
public which ‘sees experienced officers painfully making voluminous 
records of every witness’s evidence, admits that such men are hard- 
working servants of the State, and are honestly trying to do justice. 

The spectacle of magistrates working all day under a tropical sun, 
doing the work of shorthand writer, of counsel for the defence, and of 
judge all at once, conveys to the most irreconcilable Indian nationalist 
the idea that in some matters the alien rulers are unselfish and pains- 
taking lovers of justice. In what I have to say about the contrast 
exhibited in Ireland, I will strive to epitomize public opinion as I 
have heard and read its utterances. ; 

In every point the Irish magisterial system is the direct opposite 
of that above described. The officers aré chosen not by merit but by 
favour ; they know little or nothing of law at first, and do not learn much 
afterwards; they are not tested in the Irish vernacular, which alone is 
familiar to many of those who come before them ; the language of their 
court is always English ; they are generally Protestants, and too often 
political partisans of the ascendency party, trained from their youth 
in the idea that those whom they have to try are.at heart rebels, 
hostile to law and order, and the enemies for ages of the magistrate’s 
own kindred and faith. The only condition about legal qualifications 
is that when a bench of magistrates is trying a case under the 
so-called Coercion Act, one of the members must be a person of 
whose legal knowledge the Lord-Lieutenant has satisfied himself. 
This quaint provision replaces the rules in force everywhere else. 

For the black man in India I have described the safeguards taken. 
For the black man in Jamaica, similarly, every magistrate must be a 
barrister. 
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The Irish procedure also leaves latitude for magisterial eccentri- 
cities, such as might be expected when officers have no legal training 
or traditions. They are rot compelled when passing sentence to, 
record their reasons in wri’ 1g; and they often refuse to do this act of 
simple justice, and thus costruct appeals. In recent cases—The Queen 
v. Heaphy, and others—Baron Dowse and Chief Baron Palles poured 
forth vials of scorn upon these magistrates; the former declared that 
they could no more state a case than write a Greek ode; the latter 
objected to a dangerous practice—that of allowing a party to the pro- 
ceedings to directly or indirectly influence the stating of the case. In 
The Queen v. Heaphy, the bench imprisoned four shopkeepers for refus- 
ing to sell bread; they refused to give their reasons in writing, they 
refused to increase the sentence Bevond a month so as to allow of 
appeal. Ultimately the Court of Exchequer quashed the conviction as 
being supported by no evidence and opposed to previcus decisions, 
and apparently in their opinion these magistrates as a body are guilty 
of every fault and incapacity which could disqualify them foy their 
functions—stupidity, ignorance of law, neglect of precedents, inability 
to give simple reasons, liability to be improperly influenced by parties 
in the discharge of duty. Such an indictment was never laid by an 
Indian High Court against any individual magistrate even, while the 
comments of the High Courts upon the magistrates as a class have 
always been highly complimentary. 

In Ireland, I doubt if anything else could be expected, though my 
own observation would lead me to a milder conclusion. These poor 
gentlemen are very unfortunate ; placed in a most trying position, for 
which they are utterly unfitted, they demand sympathy rather than 
scorn. Public opinion concerning these removables, as they are called, 
may be summed up as follows :— 

Good-natured, bucolic creatures, with no experience save of police 
barracks or the mess-room, they have been placed upon the bench to 
try most difficult cases, when their only qualifications are good family,, - 
a gentlemanly exterior, and decayed circumstances. Most of them 
are sons of landlords. They have had to administer an Act specially 
designed to crush tenant combinations and the Plan of Campaign. 
Many of them have large families and very small pay; their only 
chance of bettering themselves lies in pleasing the executive by vigour 
in the cause of law and order. Ze père de famille, il est capable de 
tout; their only passport to securing comfort in their cld age lies in 
getting one of the pensions which are granted as special favours to 
those who have done exceptional service. 

“These magistrates possess, then, generally the mother wit and good 
temper which belong to their country. In every other respect they 
are disqualified for the exercise of judicial functions—by birth, mili- 
tary training, ignorance of law, political partisanship, poverty, and 
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entire dependence on the executive. By these benches from twenty to 
thirty members ‘of Parliament have been convicted, some of whom 
had been chosen to act as mayors in Dublin and Cork ; and digni- 
taries of the Catholic Church, like Canon. Keller, tow oa 
and hundreds of others, whom the people delight to respect or eyen 
venerate have been tried and condemned. 

Some of the magistrates are particularly militant. One may be 
seen ordering a badly of police to bâton a crowd who had cheered 
the Plan of Campaign. He then sentences those who have been 
caught, seated on a rail, a cigar in his mouth, a billycock hat replac- 
ing the conventional wig, a suit of homespun the judicial ermine. In 
political trials there has been, ever since the Revolution, much dignity 
and decorum. Even if the law? of libel and conspiracy were un- 
fairly pressed by Ellenborough or Thurlow, the harshness was veiled 
by the majesty of the procedure, by the learning and ermined 
splendours of the bench. In Ireland, perhaps designedly, the lowest 
grade of the hierarchy have been employed to try the leaders of the 
Irish people, and have sentenced them to hard labour, involving servile 
tasks, oakum-picking, plank beds, and disgusting sanitary operations. 

There are no less-than twenty ‘judges i in Ireland receiving between 
£2500 and'£8000 per annum, many of them men of unblemished honour 

“ and lofty ability ; but the trial of Sullivan, O’Brien, Dillon, Harrington, 
Wilfrid Blunt, Redmond—of poets, priests, parliamentary leaders— 
was entrusted to men who had been civil engineers or’ police-officers, 
whose unfitness for their functions had been repeatedly proclaimed by 
the Court of Exchequer. One of them had failed repeatedly to pass his 
examination for the army: he was formerly a police-officer, and had 
been in charge of the police at Mitchelstown when three men were 
shot dead. He received, as resident magistrate, £300 per: annum, 
till it was discoverdd that he had been dismissed from official employ- 
ment at Capetown on account of embezzlement. 

These magistrates had to try the most difficult cases, involving the 
law of conspiracy, combination, abetment, as Mr. Balfour remarks, 
during 1888. Their decisions were reversed in ten per cent. only of 
„the appeals, but he omits to add that their sentences were reduced in 
another twenty-five per cent. In my opinion, it was to the credit 
of the County Court judges and recorders, holding, in some cases, 
official appointments at the pleasure of the Crown, that they ven- 
tured, to interfere with thirty-five per cent. of the decisions. 

Under the so-called Coercion Act of 1887 appeal is only allowed 
on the facts if the sentence exceeds, one month; in the large 
majority of cases the sentences were not above a month. Some- 
times the magistrates refused to increase them in order to allow of 
appeal, so that it is clear that the limited success of appeals is no 
proof whatever that the .1500 persons who in 1887-88 were 
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‘condemned under this Act received a fair trial. It is true that 
in many cases the magistrates could only condemn, and the Coercion 
Act does not allow of fine asa penalty. If a girl, or a priest, a 
Lord Mayor, or an M.P.. is convicted of taking part in any criminal 
conspiracy, of interfering with the administration of the law, by 
whistling “ Harvey Duff,” or by laughing at a policeman, or by booing 
a bailiff, or by addressing constituents on the ‘Plan of Campaign, or 
by wearing a National League card, or by selling a newspaper con- 
taining reports of League meetings, or by leaving church when a 
boycotted individual enters it, he or she must go to gaol. 

So far as I have watched in court the proceedings of removable 
magistrates, I should say they. were courteous in demeanour, outwardly 
considerate and attentive to counsel,’ but often savage in the severity of 
their sentences. A town councillor. (Walsh), in Cork, hit a policeman 
on the shoulder one blow with his fist in sudden anger, because the 
policeman had stopped the town councillor’s little boy, who was 
quietly going home ; there was no disturbance or crowd, the policeman 
admitted his mistake, and the police authorities offered to withdraw 
the charge if Mr. Walsh would apologize ; he declined, and he was 
sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment, to the serious injury of his large 
business. In India or England, a fine of forty shillings would have 
been inflicted. An Irish M.P. addresses his constituents in very mode- 
rate language; he receives two sentences of imprisonment for different 
portions of the speech, because it advocated the Plan of Campaign. 

In India, the main objects and machinery of the Plan of Campaign 
are lawful; nay, the course followed by its supporters is prescribed 
by law as somipulegne on the magistrates. In Ireland, the campaigners 
discuss and determine with their priests and others what rents are 
fair; these are offered to the landlord in exchange for receipt in full, 
or are kept for him. In India, if crops have failed, the court lowers 
the rent in proportion to the loss, or wipes it out entirely ; and further, 
the court is ordered to receive from the tenant, and hold in deposit 
for the landlord, whatever rent the tenant declares zo be justly 
due. 

To put a.man out of ceste, to “ put out his pipe,” as it is called, is a 
thing practised daily in India without any interference on the part of 
criminal courts; even civil courts have been very chary of meddling 
with this social ostracism, just as English courts have declined to set 
aside expulsions from clubs. In Ireland, boycotting has been punished 
with six months’ rigorous imprisonment; letting civilly alone or severely 
alone is the authoritative interpretation of boycotting ; refusing to shoe 
horses, or to sell bread, leaving the, church on the entry of the 
boycotted, such phases of the crime have been severely punished in 
Ireland. Nay further, according to the law reports, certain magistrates 
persist In convictions after the full bench has declared such action 
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illegal. Not only on this account are these courts odious to the 
community, but also because they have ousted the jurisdiction of 
juries and of the local magistracy, who are compelled to leave the 
bench to look on helplessly, while respectable neighbours are sent to 
jail through strained construction of a harsh law by men whom they 
‘consider to be ‘incompetent and biassed, pliant dependents of the 
executive. ` 

Hence the Homa Rule plan recommends itself to the Irish public ; 
excuses are made for violence of language and of deed, and the cause is 
hallowed to their minds because it is attacked by what they consider 
odious instruments and by unfair weapons. The Home Ruler 
promises to relieve them from the magistrates, police-officers, and 
coercion laws, which they regard &s upas-trees far more noxious than 
the Irish Church ever was ; al whatever else an Irish peasant may 
forecast as his own peculiar gain from Home Rule, all agree “shure 
and we'll get rid of them removables.” 

‘whe above are the views concerning their magistrates, held by the 
Trish people, and largely concurred in by men of all shades of 
politics. 


POLICE. 


In order to grasp fully the strength of the popular feeling about 
magistrates, I must consider them in connection with the police, and 
with the outrages which have been always pleaded as the defence for 
official action in measures of codrcion. The contrast between Ireland 
and India will here appear very marked. In the latter, the police are 
absolutely under the magistrates, who can control, censure, or suspend 
them. It is a daily occurrence for a magistrate to disbelieve the evi- 
dence for the prosecution, proceed to the spot where the alleged outrage 
occurred, and investigate, with the aid of local surroundings, not only 
the conduct of the alleged criminal, but that of the police too. The 
Irish executive seems powerless. Mr. Patrick O’Brien, M.P., was 
savagely beaten by police batons in Cork, under circumstances which 
I investigated on the spot; his life was endangered. | Mr. Balfour, 
when asked for judicial inquiry, refused ; stating that a law would 
have to be passed before there, could be a judicial investigation. Pre- 
cisely at the same time, I read that a Burmese woman preferred a 
‘charge against an English county inspector of police, or district super- 
intendent, that he had ordered hér forehead to be tattooed. At once 
this police-officer was suspended ; he was transferred fromthe district, 
and a.magistrate was ordered’ to inquire into the case, This was in 
‘Burma, only conquered three years ago, up to last year swarming 
with brigands and seething with rebellion; yet the reign of law in 
that savage realm is already benignant, and the liberties of Brahmin, 
Buddhist, and negro are safeguarded with precaution, and vindicated 
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with a promptness unkncwn in Ireland. The cuticle of a Burmese 

- maiden is considered more precious than the skull of an M.P. In 
Ireland, recently, repeatec cases have occurred in which police witnesses 
were utterly discredited ; they professed to have recorded speeches in 
shorthand, while on trial they proved themselves incapable ‘of doing . 
so. The magistrates in India would at once have taken steps to pro- 
secute them for perjury: in Ireland they could do nothing. Similarly, 
when a district inspector with his party, escorting Mr. O’Brien, fired 
three times through the railway carriage window, dreading a rescue, 
no independent inquiry was made ; and in hundreds of other cases the 
Irish public firmly believa that the police committed brutal assaults 
and even murder repeated_y. These matters, without a single exception, 
in India would have been investigate’ within a few hours by independent 
magistrates, whom the police could not cajole, and the Government of 
India could’ not dismiss. 

Hence largely arise the different feelings with which the Hindu 
regards his magistrate :‘on their triad of deities the supreme power is 
represented not only as a destroyer but as a preserver also; and when 
the English magistrate interferes to rescue the accused from the police, 
when authority appears impartially sometimes as the punisher of the 
guilty, and sometimes as the saviour of the innocent from official per- 
secution, the Hindu feels for the time not only content but grateful, 
even though his ruler be an alien. 

Police-officers in Ireland are selected by nomination after an examina- 
tion of an elementary nasure. Their posts, too, like the magistrates’, 
are popularly considered to be used as a means of outdoor relief ‘for 
the sons or nephews, of landlords whose incomes have been terribly 
reduced recently, and whose position is deserving of great pity. 
Thus the police-officer as well as the magistrate represents the ascen- 

. dency party, and partakes of the bitterness felt by the minority for the 
Nationalists. The feeling is reciprocated ; charges and counter-charges 
have been made; police outrages have been sometimes exaggerated, and 
the strongest denunciations employed in the Nationalist press; exas- 
peration results, and men, generally good-humoured and humane, have 
developed no small share of savagery when a crowd is to be dispersed, 
or an agitator terrified by a bâton charge. 


GENERAL WORKING OF ČRIMINAL Law. 


I have shown why the police and the magistrates are severally 
unpopular. I must show also how their mutual relations and joint 
action are regarded. 

Both the police and the magistrates are, it is believed, at all times 
too much under the influence of the ascendency minority, from whose 
ranks they are mostly recruited. They are dependent also on the 
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executive, which can transfer, promote, degrade, dismiss its magis- 
trates at pleasure. But these features, though unique so far as I 
know, are not those most disliked in Ireland. In India the principle 
‘of departmental checks has been followed; the magistrate controls 
the police, the judge the magistrate. Their powers and emoluments 
harmonize with this principle. The civil service is guarded by law 
from the intrusion of policemen or of officers from the army, and the 
police are strictly subordinate to the judicial branch ; they are con- 
trolled at every step, whether in arresting criminals, lion they must 
bring before a magistrate within twenty-four hours, or in preparing 
statistics, or in dispersing public meetings. This local and automatic 
check is exercised by trained, magistrates, freely chosen from the sons 
of the soil, who are entitled to pehsions, and cannot be dismissed by 
the Indian Government. 

In Ireland, the policemen and magistrates are aloye so to speak, 
and the alloy is, the people think, still more pliant than either of 
the eonstituents. On entering. àn Tack court during the trial of a case 
under the Coercion Act, there appear on the bench two magistrates : 
they decide the cases ; they have been receiving from £300 to £550, a 
salary recently slightly raised; near them, when important cases are being 
tried, there will be a divisional commissioner, whose pay is £1000, the 
‘chief detective and prosecutor-general. This officer is head of the execu- 
tive, he gives orders which the magistrates obey even in their courts. 
For instance, Mr. Cecil Roche is trying a-case ; there is some cheering 
outside the court; the commissioner orders the street to be cleared, 
and Mr. Roche proceeds to carry out the order. These commissioners - 
transfer the magistrates, it is said, as they please; they are heads of 
police, too ; the judge is under the prosecutor’s control. The magis- 
trates fhemaclvon in most cases chosen from among the police-officers, 
hope to double or treble their meagre pay by becoming heads of 
the police again themselves. The majesty of the law is not asserted 
any more than its independence ; the magistrates may sit under gilt 
lion and unicorn, but the might of the State is behind the prosecutor ; 
the magistrates are but pawns on the chessboard. The executive 
can securé that the prisoner shall be tried before any tribunal which 
it may select, while early training, future hopes, and political bias 
incline the magistrate to favour the police, the prosecution, The 
two bodies are “thus welded together into one instrument of discipline, 
pliant, handy and effective as the long cowhide lash of a Mexican 
whip. The checks upon magistrates are their own feelings and the 
publicity of their proceedings. Many of them are humane and gentle ; 
but even when this is so, the laws and procedure often produce a harsh 
result. The Act of 1887 prescribes that the preliminary inquiry into 
offences may bb conducted'in the absence of the accused and without 
any witnesses, so that publicity is avoided. 
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The law allows the Lord-Lieutenant to proclaim the Land League 
as illegal; from that time meetings, advertisements, newspaper 
reports, sale of newspapers, wearing of cards, cheerings and jeerings 
become crimes, because the Lord-Lieutenant has so ordered. The 
magistrates can then try offences committed before the date of the 
proclamation, the jurisdiction is retrospective, as in Mr. Dillon’s cases ; 
they can, without giving any reasons, imprison for six months; there 
is no appeal on the facts, if the sentence is less than a month; the 
law provides that offences of such an ambiguous nature as “ inter- 
fering with the administration of the law,” “ inciting or promoting 
intimidation,” “publication of Land League proceedings,” with a 
** view to promote its object,” shall be summarily tried by these magis- 
trates, Lord Mayor Sullivan was ifaprisoned for this last offence, and 
So were several newsvendors for selling the papers containing such 
reports. H 

While I write, the Attorney-General has ordered all Catholic jurors 
to stand aside and a Catholic has been tried for his life by tw®lve 

' Protestants. i f 

When the Guikwar of Baroda was charged with an attempt to poison 
Sir Lewis Pelly with a dose of diamond dust, the Indian Government 
impanelled as assessors at the trial three native princes, Mahratta 
chiefs like the accused. Indian law provides that jurymen shall be 
selected by lot, that Britons shall be tried by a jury of whom the 
majority must be their countrymen, and that the verdict can only be 
set aside by the High Court; so anxiously has this old Anglo-Saxon 
privilege of trial by peérs been enforced in India and extended to 
Hindu and Moslem, while is is being withdrawn from Irishmen. 


PERSONAL INSPECTION BY GOVERNORS. 


One more contrast may be noted. In spite of all provisions, injus- 
tice is often committed in India ; the people suffer and are reluctant 
to complain. So there is a local government in each province, and 
the Governor visits each part of his realm to redress wrongs. For 
instance, Mr. Mackenzie has ninety ‘thousand square miles to look 
after; within a year of his appointment he visited ‘personally every 
district under him ; men like Sir Thomas Munro, Sir Henry Lawrence, 

, Jonathan Duncan, lived their lives in India, and died at thajy posts. 
It is stated that an Irish Secretary has been above two years in 
office without spending.a month in Ireland, or even a day in the 
districts in which the problems of Government are being worked by 
officers so grievously inefficient. 

If there is scarcity in an Indian province, Lord Lytton, in the 
worst season of the year, travels a thousand miles, leaving pleasant 
Simla behind him; and Lord Connemara descends‘ from Ootacamund 
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into the sultry and feverish plains. Their officers are active, 
able, humane, and unbiassed, save by the natural desire for ease. 
That is not enough. The master must see things with his own eyes. 
In Ireland there are a hundred matters which distort the views 
and cloud the perceptions of local officials, yet such are the hard 
necessities of parliamentary life that Secretary and Lord-Lieutenant 
are compelled, it is said, to remain in England, and to read only 
reports by the vary men who are impeached.: Doubtless officials 
wearied by party struggles find much needed recreation on the Links 
‘at’ North Berwick, or the breezy downs of Newmarket. Still the 
contrast may be noted between these officials and the governor or 
secretary of Bengal, who reaches his post after a quarter of a century’s 
toil, and never leaves it for‘a single month of his incumbency. 


CONCLUSION. 


Jn India a small minority only are discontented, for governors, 
magistrates, and police all work together in their proper places, 
aiming at no party objects, intent on the general good, and doubtless 
on those personal advantages also which men must always desire. In the 
reverse of this we find the main causes of the demand for Home Rule 
in Ireland. The people dislike with varying degrees of intensity their 
magistracy, their police, and the Coercion laws, which those bodies 
carry out; their minds dwell on secret Star Chamber inquiries, on 
benches of removables superseding juries, applying with clumsy 
ignorance ancient law which has descended from Edward III., and 
modern. coercion, which has been obtained from the British Parliament 
through fictitious’ statistics and Pigott’s forgeries. Generous and states- 
manlike has been much of State action, Liberal and Conservative, but 
the people as a whole have only heard of Lord Ashbourne’s Acts ; 
` they have seen the baton charge and the battering-ram, and heard 
the patter of buckshot ; they have witnessed, they think, high-handed 
outrage by officials followed by no inquiry or redress ; police in 
Ireland bear no numbers, so that civil actions are practically impos- 
sible. All this is galling, and they clamour for Home Rule, not 
because it will place a Parliament in College Green, but because it 
will sweep away the Castle and the removables, and place the police 
under control. 

In India the nationalists have no such grievance, yet they, too, aim 
at Home Rule, and Congresses of twelve hundred delegates, with 
thousands of orations, but very few rupees, support the agitation. 
They demand that examinations for the Civil Service and the army 
shall be held simultaneously at London and Calcutta, so that their 
youth may compete on even terms; they ask to be allowed to volunteer, 
that men of good character may carry arms for sport or protection ; 
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that executive and judicial functions shall be separated; that some 
members of the legislative councils shall be elected by the people. 

One reason, no doubt, of the temper and moderation with which 
these demands are pressed, is that Government has so far responded 
with successive reforms, and its tone has been cautious and conciliatory. 
Many thoughtful patriotic Indians, though content with their officials 
as individuals, think that authority should become less autocratic ; 
that the people should do more for themselve¥ and the bounds of 
liberty be broadened. Vast will be the task of responding to these 
requests, according to the varying needs of Indian nations, compris- 
ing all types of civilization. The Calcutta Government, inspired by 
traditions which have descended „from. warrior statesmen, such as” 
Monro or the Lawrences, have refr ained from stubborn refusals ; ; con- 
scious that the empire is God-given, they have not sought to maintain 
it by any alliance with a minority,or by any dependence upon privileged 
classes, and they have not become entangled in or discredited by 
partisan intrigues. Having recently pulverized great kingdoms? and 
treated land as national property, they are naturally chary of 
fastening such epithets as rapine or disintegration upon any con- 
stitutional agitation. ~ 

The Indian nationalists are conscious that they have received 
blessings which Ireland still lacks. The nationalized land pays easily 
arevenne of twenty-one millions sterling; rack-renting and evictions 
are rare and becoming rarer. The breakfast-table is free ; the magis- 
tracy is able and impartial, freely chosen without favour from white 
and black; juries are not packed; there is no Coercion Act. The 
police are controlled, and efforts to correct their errors aʻe ceaseless ; 
there is no dominant minority ever galling the people with fresh 
instances of the monopoly of State powers and emoluments which they 
possess. In fact, the fabric of agitation wants the corner-stones which 
lie handy all over Ireland. 

In India there is no angry discontent, there is hopeful, eager aspi- 
ration, for cautious concession is the motto of the rulers, not dogged 
denial. It is the fervent prayer of Indian Nationalists thas the British 
Parliament will soon become representative of the Empire; that it will 
be relieved of petty domestic matters in Ircland, and will then take 
up the broad questions which concern two hundred and fifty millions 
of Indians; to them England has shown that she can he unselfish 
and benignant, and in their contentment has been her exceeding great 
reward. May the rulers of Ireland be of like mind. In their deal- 
ings with their magistracy and police, in holding the balance between 
rival parties, in special enactments for peace preservation, may they, 
as in the land question, not disdain to copy the wise men of the Fast, 
with their motto, “ Be just and fear not.” 
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A LUMBER-ROOM. 


T ¢liscovers an altar to an unknown god,—humanity in ignorant 
worship of time. It offends us at the samé time that it fasci- 


nates; we approach it in impatience; we descend from it with 


lingering, in dust and tears. Asin a vault we look round; we dare 
not transpose or remove. Our memori”; chapel is an attic where 
grandpapa’s crutches touch the long sloping roof, and the moralities 
ane inscribed on a sampler, traversed by mystic signs. Our religion 
is betrayed in our attachment to the obsolete; the four-post bed in 
its mouldering uselessness awaits the final trump. Not without hope , 
of ultimate restoration have these rusting fire-irons, this dilapidated 
furniture, been confided to the custody of the mildew and the moth. 
Neither are trophies of our mortality wanting. . We preserve, as in a 
crude catalogue, records of our ancient sickness or necessity. We 
cannot destroy the leading-strings of our own childhood : and what of 
the knobbed stick, the pad, the crutch? Gratitude still leans on these ; 
the horn spectacles, that have ceased to lighten the eyes of our 
ancestors, dim our own. The nearer an object has Jain to life 
the keenlier it penetrates our sympathy. A pipe, a ragged purse. 
a stained palette, a carving half blocked-in, avy broken instrument, 
engage us more than objects stamped with the estranging impress ` 
of remoteness or achievement. . The globe once habited by gold-fish, 
the empty bird-cage, even the tenantless mousetrap, distress us. 
Instinctively we moralize. Divines exhort us to an examination 
of conscience, and we turn a deaf ear: the conscience is too close for 
impartial survey and censure. Neither must remorse, which is old 
conscience, be adverted to. A past to which we are attached either 
by prejudice or voluntary affection impedes and constricts us. In a 
lumber-room we conduct the scrutiny of our dead selves without 
embarrassment: we stand aloof, observe and remember. 
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Yet why generalize, why speak of lumber-rooms, when it is of one 
we are thinking,—the’ many-nooked attic in an old-fashioned farm- 
house, where two rosy-cheeked children played in winter on a floor 
strewn with store-fruit and ripening damsons? It had been revealed 
to them that, if a certain curious hair-trunk were opened, with due 
rites and at propitious hour, the dolls they had fondled, lost, forgotten, 
and after many days desired with tears, would suddenly be discovered 
lying bright and uninjured as on the day of gift. A warming 
credulity crept through me as I listened to details of the anticipated 
reunion. We discussed the toilettes of lost favourites that “ suddenly 
as rare things will, had vanished,” the oddities and’ infirmity of others 
taken from us by violence or disaster. We recalled the lovable traits 
of creatures fallen to decay through ill-usage or negléct. We named 
them by name—Zinga, the Only Son, Antoinette. Everything 
was ready; faith flowed to the brim of the event, Had the Child 
Christ been there, immediately must that hair-trunk have yielded, up: 
its deid. I remember the chill óf heart with which I heard that 
nothing had been found. There was some quiet weeping on the.attic- 
stairs, then all reference to the lost generations ceased. The number 
of these small children of the resurrection was to have exceeded fifty. 
Great must have been the depopulating of the imagination ! ; 

For the tradition of a millennium, a return of tke goodliest 
creatures that have sojourned with us, is exciting and recurrent, 
and will never be banished from the hospitable human heart passionate 
to entertain its heroes. The past must return to us, and something 
more than the past—the past and our joy in meeting it again. It 
cannot be that King Arthur and Barbarossa have taken leave of us for 
ever. We want to walk the earth with them again; they kept us in 
tune; they dispersed the influences that made life spiritless; they set 
a-ripple the current of our days: let the saints break through to an 
alien Paradise ; the.children of earth guard in their hearts everlasting 
welcome for such as‘ have founded human happiness ən worldly 
triumph, earthliness, pomp, and far-spreading revel. We build 
monuments to the men who have given order to life: to those 
who have given coloar we render warmer homage; we ask for them 
back again. We Believe they are stored for us in some cavernous 
lumber-room of earth, and, returning, will one day cast a processional 
majesty on life. We have not the courage of the childrer ; we dare 


| not lift the lid of ‘the hair-trunk that contains our hopes; we enshrine 


them, and let no man approach with unreverent feet. For we 
are tempted to call mystic what we shrink from discovering, equally 
with that we are impotent to penetrate. Awe of contact with 
intolerable power operates more rarely than fear of exposing emptiness 
in retaining us in an attitude of worship. 
Belief in a millennium. as we have suggested, may justify the 
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more honourable contents of our lumber-room, some hope that one day 
they may be reunited to the glory of the ball-room and the banquet ; 
but what shall we say of the objects stowed away in its lowlier 
corners, the homely, discarded things an elder world esteemed 
beautiful, buried by us out of sight with revolt and a struggling shame ; 
or, it may be, the creatures of our own caprice, the fad, the extrava- 
gance of an hour, the ephemeral display, the relic of a season’s finery 
that instead of rot¥ing with last summer’s leaves continues to grin on 
us from an obtrusive peg? Why did we not give these things to the 
elements? Whatprompted us to preservethem? Hasthe savage, we 
cry in our irritation, his lumber-room as well as his idol-chamber ? 
Does he revere his rubbish, and his gods? We respect: the squirrel’s 
instinct to hoard nuts. What animal, even of the more sober Scripture 
kind, has been known to retain and consecrate its tarnished weapons, its 
frayed garniture, or forsaken cell. Is then this habit of storing a 
spiritual habit of which we may be proud, or one for which a future 
` ar@hitect will make no provision? As we reflect on the great lumber- 
rooms of the world, on the difference in quality between the warehouse 
and the museum, our conclusion visits us ds a smile : had man destroyed 
universally, instead of discarding, had he never learnt to spare that 
from which his vital interest was withdrawn, antiquity would not now 
be lying about us as the hills round about Jerusalem, protecting us 
against those gusts from chaos that sweep across the plain of time. 
One of the peculiar and moving attributes of lumber is its per- 

sistency. We are for ever confounding it with rubbish, but rubbish 
is ephemeral lumber and not worth a thought. Lumber incommodes | 
us; the grim fostering it requires is burdensome ; rot, that woody rheu- 
matism, may infest its bones ; it has need of air, in certain cases of light 
and warmth. Yet it does not reward our solicitude. The indefinable 
grace of length of days, a shadow as from the under-feathers of time’s 
wing, rests over it; its corporeal presence is disconcerting. Our 
respect for it is mingled with admiration of our own long-suffering. 
Comfort, luxury, convenience, counselled its removal ; it owes its con- 
servation to a lenient reliance on the hereafter, Its “ patient continu- 
ance ” in uselessness impresses us. For how Strong is the impulse in 
living things to get done with themselves when ‘their best is accom- 
plished! “The flotwer fadeth ”—in that is its happiness. The pathos 
of life lies, not in its transience,*rather in its survival of beauty. its 
monotony, its instinct for the formation of habits.‘ It is natural that 
the blossom should scatter and the leaf drift. ə suffer with the 
withering flowers that linger, the uncomely creatures that cannot 
remove, the things that corrupt and do not find a grave, that alter, and 
yet wane not nor slip away. Ifa traveller, roving or northern coasts 
in November, turn from one of the inlet coppices of ihe cliffs, silver with 
the curled-up meadow-sweet and gold with wide-floùndered fronds of 
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blemished bracken, to the bare winter sea, he will learn the harshness 
of imperishable life. The great water lies as under a spell, stricken 
by its impotence to suffer change, to abandon itself to the passionate, 
capricious misery of the wind. It is sick of its own monotony; the 
currents of summer sunshine withdrawn, it would fain grow old, break 
up and perish. Its tides heave in lethargic revolt against the oppres- 
sion of their own routine ; eternity clings to it as a fetter. 

It were not difficult to ponder till one pondexéd oneself into the 
paradox that nothing is useful till it has lost its use. From the 
moment anything is put aside its leavening potency begins. Our awe 
of the dead springs in part from the sense we have of their being no 
more subject to life’s daily wear and teay. We think of them in the 
perfect employment of perfect leisure! Again it is the lumber on old 
faces that attracts us. The reason we feel so keenly the loss of even a 
commonplace, old acquaintance is that with him is destroyed so much of 
old-fashioned experience, philosophy fallen out of repute, and inconse- 
quent religion. Evidence harasses us, tradition consoles. To-d@y is 
for the craftsman, yesterday for the artist. We cannot reverence what 
we are ever handling. The sculptor sees his work as it will be when it 
cools into immortality. He who would attain distinction in the use 
of speech must have knowledge of the undisturbed, monumental 
languages. The England we touch and converse with to-day is not 
our country. Our country is where the moth and worm corrupt, on 
the battlefield, and in the crypt. 

Precious as we have proved our unprofitable effects, we 
can by no means unreservedly maintain that all things fallen into 
discredit should be harboured in hope of future, spiritual authority. 
We must discriminate between dead and lively lumber. Dead lumber 
is that which, before it became lumber, fatigued and disgusted us; 
lively lumber is that which in its pre-lumber stage gave us interest 
and delight. What once genuinely excited us may be spared, so only 
. it pertained not to controversy; for controversy, as St. Paul points out, 
should set before close of day. But any work of art, utensil, instru- 
ment, or paper that has depressed or wrought us evil, should, when its 
term is over, be obliterated cleanly as by flame, Though we would 
deal tenderly with the pious practice of, as it were, providing almshouses 
for our infirm and unserviceable chattels, it has, like other gracious 
customs, its abuse; we hoard documents less than intimate, end more 
than official. “ On ne peut écrire que les choses dures; quant aux 
choses douces, elles ne peuvent s’écrire et ce sont les seules choses 
amusantes.” ‘Truth, Marie Bashkirtseff! the only amusing things, 
and of them, though you affirm they cannot be written, your 
own journal affords delicious examples. In correspondence “les 
choses dures” should be consigned to the waste-paper basket; “les 
choses douces ” to the pigeon-hole. We should be able to recur to . 
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favourite passages in our letters with the ease and familiarity with 
which we turn to favourite passages in our books. Instead of this 
possession of our friends’ luminous suggestions and happy eloquence, 
we crowd our drawers with manuscripts that will never be handled till 
they are flung by impatient hands in basketfuls on the furnace. 

To judge of this habit of accumulation in its fondness and extremity, 
we must take cognizance of it in the amassments of a lifetime, when 
the secret places of cabinets and bureaus expose black profiles no delicate 
personal recollections can tint; miniatures of ladies who open on us 
the full sweetness of their wide, shining, trustful eyes; locks of hair, 
alas! not the shade of auburn of the miniatures, a cloudier brown, 
yet lovable in their strong-fibred cur]—baffling and beautiful tokens ! 
We cannot interpret; we should betore at home among the catacombs. 
From this cynical thought we, guardians or distributors of the worth- 
less treasure of the dead, are recalled by the manifestation, ‘mid 
official files, of a packet curiously corded with flushed ribbon, giving 
glimpses of a handwriting intricate as fine trellis. Love-letters, 
modernity ! We have reached the heart of our mystery. Our “ dark 
tower” is upon us. We attain the very essence and underlying reality 
ofrubbish in a packet of yellow love-letters. Whether we read them 
or not matters little. They are the sacred writings, the civilizing 
` scriptures of mankind. ‘We do not open a Bible when we come upon 
it in foreign characters in a heathen land. We touch it and give 
thanks. - 

MICHAEL FIELD. 
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BRAZIL, PAST AND FUTURE. 


e 
Aten a brief existence of sixty-seven years the last monarchy on 
the American continent has disappeared. It was founded in 
1822, when the Crown Prince of Braganza was made Emperor 
under the title of Pedro I., whose reign‘came to an end in 1881, 
when he abdicated and retired to Oporto. His son, Pedro II., 
ascended the throne in 1£40, at the age of fifteen, and wanted there- 
fore .but one year to celebrate his jubilee. As a constitutional 
Sovereign he left little to be desired, taking no part in politics, and 
confining his efforts to the promotion of arts and sciences, and the 
abolition of slavery. Bus for the Paraguayan war his reign would 
have beeu an unbroken career of progress. Nevertheless, the growth 
of the republican movement has been no secret. It began in Rio 
Grande in 1835, when Garibaldi headed the Farapos, who were only 
suppressed after ten, years of civil war. In our own time many 
prominent Brazilians declared openly their intention to proclaim a 
republic on Dom Pedro’s death, and the Emperor himself knew well 
that his grandson, the Prince of Pari, had no chance of the throne. 
The revolution, however, was probably hastened by the planters, in 
revenge for the law of May 1888, abolishing slavery. 


‘ THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


By virtue of the treaty of Utrecht a monopoly,of the slave trade 
was conceded to England in 1718, and during the eighteenth century 
English merchants conveyed immense numbers of negroes from Africa 
to Pernambuco, Bahia, Santos and Buenos Ayres. In this manner the 
industries of Brazil became dependent on negro labour, and when 
Pedro II. ascended the throne, in 1840, the number of slaves was 
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understood to reach two millions, or one-fourth of the population. 
Great Britain had, meantime, not only liberated the slaves in her own 
West India islands, but had undertaken an active crusade to prevent or 
abolish slavery elsewhere, and in 1826 a treaty had been signed at 
Rio Janeyro, prohibiting any further importation of slaves from Africa, 
It was not, however, until 1872 that a law was passed for the gradual 
abolition of slavery, whereby it was decreed that all children of slaves 
should thenceforward be born free, that certain revenues be devoted 
to the annual redemption of a number of slaves, and that slavery 
should utterly cease in the year 1900. This measure was brought in 
by Viscount Paranhos de Rio Branco, the Prime Minister, who was a 
natural gon of Pedro I., and possessed the cordial sympathy and sup- 
port of his half-brother, the Empeyor. The religious orders led the 
way by manumitting their slaves, and several private persons gene- 
rously imitated the example. The planters, on the contrary, opposed 
the measure as far as possible, anticipating that the blacks, once 
emancipated, would do no more work, but let the coffee and sugar 
plantations fall to ruin. Nor was the Government heedless of the 
danger of a labour crisis. In 1880 a special embassy was sent to 
Pekin, when it was arranged with Prince Kung to introduce 200,000 
_ Chinese into Brazil, but the treaty afterwards fell to the ground. 
Redoubled efforts were then made, by sending “ drummers” all over 
Europe with offers of free passages, food for twelve months, and free 
grants of land, which had the effect of attracting more than 100,000 
Germans and Italians, no fewer than 131,000 emigrants of all 
nationalities landing last year at Rio and Santos. The planters, too, 
imported the newest and best agricultural machinery from the United 
States and England, for the saving of labour. Such was the position 
of affairs in May 1888, when the Princess-Regent signed the law 
omancipating at least 1,300,000 slaves. In 1876 it had been found 
that 40,000 planters possessed 1,511,000, of all ages and sexes. My 
space will not permit me to discuss their treatment. I have seen at 
Rio Grande a female slave who was twice given her liberty, and who | 
_vefused to leave her mistress. The lash, meantime, was common on 
the plantations, and many slaves committed suicide, and even killed 
their children, to avoid a life of hopeless toil and ill-treatment. 


AREA AND POPULATION. 


Brazil is about the size of Europe, some of its provinces being three 
times as large as France, The census of 1874 was as follows :— 


Europeans . : : . . . s 244,000 
Brazilian whites . á i 7 $ -8,787,000 
Free negroes. P : . : . 2,291,000 
Negro slaves : 7 eis - Se : - 1,511,000 
Indians A : í à : i -8,275,000 
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Europeans settle almost exclusively on the coast-* There is in fact 
a strong vein of foreign blood at all the ports, as the names of many of 
the old families imply. The Dutch held Pernambuco in the seventeenth 
century. The French founded Rio Janeyro, where Fort Villegagnon 
takes its name from an equerry of Mary Stuart. Italians have been 
up and down the coast for two centuries. Germans are 70,000 strong 
in Rio Grande do Sul, and Scotch red-headed children are seen along 
the San Paulo railway. When we call to mind tht Portugal banished 
all her Jews to Brazil in 1548, it is surprising how few there are : 
only a handful at Rio Janeyro. Portuguese is the dominant race, partly 
because the conquerors were of that stock, partly because immigration ` 
from Portugal has been continuous: thus, in ten years ending 1884, 
no fewer than 137,000 Portuguese settlers landed in Brazil. But in 
the next century it is possible the Germans or Italians, who have much 
more energy than Brazilians, may exercise paramount influence in 
public affairs. , 
ž e 

BRITISH INTERESTS. 


In 1875 it was computed that 81 millions sterling of British capital 
were invested in Brazil, thus :— 


Government loans š 2 ` £19,200,000 
Railways, banks, &e. . s . 12,000,000 


-Total ` : : £31,200,000 


At present it would appear that our investments reach 93 millions, 
of which 28 millions are in State loans and the rest in railways and 
other joint-stock enterprises. In the last fourteen years our monetary 
relations with Brazil have trebled, but they were until 1875 of very 
slow growth, seeing that our dealings with that country go back 
more than 3800 years. In 1580 a Brazilian king came to visit 
Henry VIII., and died, says Southey, on the return voyage. Mr. 
Pudsey built a factory at Bahia in 1542, John Whithall at Santos in 
1581, James Purcell, at Maranham in 1626, and John Dorrington 
started a mercantile house at Bahia in 1658. In the story of 
Robinson Crusoe, in the eighteenth century, Defoe alludes to the sugar- 
plantations owned by Englishmen at Bahia and Pernambuco. In 1808 
we find the English merchants of Rio Janeyro offering a sum of 
£1200 sterling to the secretary of Princess Carlotta to obtain them | 
permission from the Viceroy Liniers to open branch houses at 
Montevideo and Buenos Ayres: they certainly held a great portion 
of the trade of Brazil in their hands, and still more so after the over- 
throw of Portuguese rule in 1822. At the same time Lord Cochrane 
and others lent valuable services in the Brazilian navy, and General 


* In Mrs, Mulhall’s Travels in Brazil (Stanford, 1882), it is mentioned that we only 
met three Europeans in Matto Grosso, one of whom was Mr. Youle, a Scotch settler. 
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Galdwell in the army. With the introduction of gasworks and 
railways in 1851, numbers of engineers and capitalists became 
connected with the country. Henry Law constructed the Ilha das 
Cobras docks, William Ginty the roads to Tijuca and Petropolis, 
while English companies were laying down the San Paulo, Bahia, 
and other railway lines, establishing banks all over the empire, putting 
steamboats on the internal waters, and developing the mining wealth 

` of San Juan del RNy. Individuals, too, helped efficaciously in the 
onward march of trade; Proudfoot and Crawford at Rio Grande, 
Bramley-Moore at Rio Janeyro, Hugh Wilson at Bahia, Bowman 
at Pernambuco, Bennett at Tijuca, McGinity at Port Alegre; these 
and many others did good sepvice. 


Propucts. 


Coffee is the sheet-anchor of Brazilian industry and wealth. Its 
cul(jvation was introduced by a poor priest in 1754, and Brazil now 
grows 60 per cent. of the coffee of the world, the crop in 1885 being . 
estimated at 390,000 tons, against 168,000 in 1855. The plantations 
cover 2,200,000 acres, with about 900,000 million trees. In good 
years the crop is valued at 22 millions sterling, nine-tenths being 
exported. Sugar is the oldest industry, the crop averaging 300,000 
tons, valued at £4,000,000. Cotton has declined of late years, the 
area being under 100,000 acres, and the yield from 30,000 to 40,000 
tons of cotton-wool, worth about £1,500,000. The yerbales or tea- 
forests cover ten million acres, the annual product béing 40,000 tons, 
of which one-half is exported, of the value of £500,000. India-, 
rubber from the Amazon averages £800,000. The tobacco crop, from 
100,000 acres, is estimated at 38,000 tons, valued at £1,400,000. Thus 
the total vegetable products make up about 80 millions sterling. 
Animal products are considerably under four millions sterling, and 
manufactures of all descriptions fall short of ten millions. There was 
a time when gold and diamonds formed principal products, when the 
Viceroy’s horse was shod with the glittering metal, but at present the 
total product under these heads is barely £400,000 a year. If to 
the foregoing we add the earnings of railways, tramways, gas com- 
panies, shipping, banks, merchants, professional classes, dc, we 
find the total earnings of the nation approach a sum of 70 millions 
sterling per annum. We see, therefore, that the wealth of Brazil 
is rather a figure of speech than a reality. The earnings and 
industries of the Argentine-Republic in 1884 amounted to £62,300,000, 
with a population of only 3,200,000 souls, or one-third that of Brazil. 
In the one country the average is nearly £20 per head, in the other 
barely £6, but wealth is so congested in the latter that two-thirds of 
the population are extremely poor, while many of the planters have 
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enormous incomes. There is some similarity between the condition 
of things in Russia and that in Brazil, neither country being aball as 
rich as its neighbours. 
Pusto Works. ` 
Engineering has done wonders in Brazil, and the traveller is 
astonished at the signs of gigantic labour and persevering energy 
amid a people and climate suggestive of indolencey The first railway 
was made in 1851, by Baron Maua, to the Organ Mountains, and was 
` soon followed by the Pedro Segundo, a main trunk line with numerous 
branches, which passes through the most magnificent scenery, carrying 
two million passengers yearly. The Santos and San Paulo line, made 
by a London company in 1860, at æcost of three millions sterling, is 
another triumph of engineering, being carriecl over the Serra Cubaton 
at a height of 2700 feet by means of four inclines of one in ten, up 
which the train is drawn by a chain. - The Bahia and Pernambuco 
lines, also by English companies, were made about the same tine. 
Several new lines are being constructed in’ the interior, one of the 
most remarkable being the Misiones and Rio Grande line, of which 
Mr. O’Meara has recently opened some sections on the Upper Uruguay. 
At the close of 1888 there were 5300 miles of railway in Brazil in 
actual traffic, of which 4200 miles had been constructed since 1877. 
Some of them cost over £30,000 a mile, owing to the tremendous 
natural obstacles of the route. The total outlay exceeds 100 millions 
sterling, about 1300 miles having been made by Government, 
including the Pedro Segundo line, and 4000 by joint-stock companies, 
chiefly English. There are 7100 miles of telegraph by land, besides 
cables along the coast, from the Amazon to Montevideo. Except. 
Ginty’s roads near Rio Janeyro there are few highways; distances are 
so great and population so sparse. The overland route from Rio 
Janeyro to Goyaz, for example, takes 120, and that to Matto Grosso 
140, days. Nevertheless, all the principal towns have gasworks, 
schools, and other marks of civilization. The municipal hospitals of 
Brazil are some of the finest in the world, that of the Misericordia at 
Rio Janeyro receiving 14,000 indoor patients yearly. Schocls are not 
yet sufficiently numerous, only 15 per cent. of children of school age 
receiving any instruction. Dockyards and arsenals are numerous 
and well-equipped, and many of the principal ports have been improved 
by Sir John Hawkshaw. . 


. COMMERCE, 


During his reign Dom Pedro had the satisfaction to see commerce 
quintupled, as/shown by the official statement of imports and exports 
combined, viz. :— 
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ANNUAL AVERAGE. 


£ 
1836-41 . . .,.  . 9,900,000 
1852-61 . . .  . 22,800,000 
1872-8 . .  .  . 39,600,000 
1885-87 . .  .  . 48,600,000 


The fiscal system has, nevertheless, always been essentially bad, 
all successive generations of Brazilian economists being blind believers 
in the ‘ balance of trade” theory, of the Dark Ages, and hence 
directing all their efforts to stimulate exports and diminish imports. 
They succeeded in their insane purpose, the exports being always 
largely in excess of imports, viz.:— 


s eAVERAGE YEARLY, &. 





Period. Imports. Exports. Surplus Exports. 
1862-66 13,700,000 15,100,000 1,400,000 
1872-74 ` 17,200,000 ‘21,400,000 4,200,000 
1885-87 20,400,000 23,200,000 2,800,000 


fade is lamentably hampered by oppressive tariffs: customs-dues 
on imported merchandise in 1887 amounted to £8,400,000, or 40 per 
cent. of the value. Brazilian statesmen excuse themselyes by saying 
that import-dues must form the bulk of the public revenue, but a 
good deal of the money thus collected is subsequently wasted in 
bounties to sugar-mills, cotton-mills, &c. It was stated in 1886 that 
some mill-companies had drawn heavy sums in Government guarantees, 
without ever having turned out a pound of sugar or a yard of calico, 
Our trade relations with Brazil do not increase much ; they amounted 
last year to £11,800,000, against £10,800,000 in 1878. Internal com- 
merce depends chiefly on railways and rivers; the freight on the 
former, as Colonel Church truly observes, is often excessive, and the 
rivers traverse very thinly peopled territories, The itinerary of the 
Amazon Company shows a length of 22,000 miles, including tributary 
rivers, of which the Amazon has a hundred bigger than the Rhine. 


FINANCE. 


So much British capital is at stake in Brazil that it is necessary to 
approach this part of the subject with cool discrimination. The 
growth of revenue and-debt is the first point for consideration; viz.:—_ 

Year. Revenue. Debt. 


1864 . £6,100,000 .  £18,700,000 
1874 . 11,200,000 . ` 72,100,000. 
1888 . 14,100,000 . 107,200,000 


All South American financiers speak of increase of revenue as 
‘proof of growing prosperity and wealth, when it is sometimes the 
reverse, being simply an increase of taxation and poverty. Brazil 
depends so largely on her agricultural products that the value ‘of her 
exports affords a fair measure of her wealth and resources. If, then, we 
compare the figures for 1888 with those of 1864 we find that in twenty- 
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four years wealth and commerce have risen only 54 per cent., while taxa- 
tion has increased 138 per cent., and public debt nearly 500 ‘per cent. 
The increase of taxation is, in fact, mainly the result of growth of 
debt, the latter having risen £88,500,000 since 1864, whieh is 
accounted for thus :— 





Paraguayan war . : $ £48,000,000 
Railways . . s : iz 26,000,000 
Sundries . g 4 ; : 14,500,000 

Total ; £88,500,000 


The actual debt of 107 millions sterling is not excessive. The 
burden of taxation is, however, apparently as much as the country can 
conveniently bear. We have seen that the sum total of Brazilian 
industries is hardly 70 millions sterling a year; the general’ taxation 
is, therefore, equal to 20 per cent. This is exclusive of local taxes, 
which are usually more than 50 per cent. of those of the nation, each 
province having its own customs-dues over and above what is collected 
by the imperial officials. Thus nearly one-third of the total-earnings 
` of the Brazilian people go in taxes, whereas in the United Kingdom 
we pay only 125 millions sterling a year out of a gross income of 
1260 millions, or about 10 per cent. In one respect, of course, the 
burden of taxation comes to be less felt in Brazil than elsewhere: 
one-half of the population consists of negroes, who have few wants 
or expenses, and whose labour, meantime, helps so largely to swell the 
national revenue. It is quite possible that Brazil could raise her taxa- 
tion, if necessary, to 20 millions sterling, by simply reducing the 
income of the 40,000 planters on an average £150 each. As long, 
however, as the finances are carefully handled, there is no reason for 
any more revenue than at present. The taxes might even be lightened, 
if the bounties and guarantees on sugar and cotton mills could be 
abolished. 

Perhaps it is better at present not to raise tariff questions that 
might cause feelings of rivalry. Let the new Government go on in 
the beaten track, and be a little more liberal in land-grarts to immi- 
grants. The danger of a labour crisis is probably exaggerated. It 
is said, indeed, that the coffee-crop last year fell off by one-third, con- 
sequent on the abolition of slavery. Some confusion must be expected 
at first, but the country will rapidly recover its energies.: The United 
States at present produce twice as much cotton as before the abolition 
of slavery: there is every reasoh to expect that Brazil will likewise 
increase her exports, especially as the influx of Italians, Germans, &c., 
continues unabated. Í ‘ 


Tar PoiiticaL PROSPECT. ' 


Will Brazil hold together, or break up into half a dozen republics ? 
This is a difficult question to answer. Notwithstanding a residence 
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of twenty-five years in South America, watching the ebb and flow of 
Brazilian politics, I dare not offer a prediction in the matter. Dis- 
integration was the fate of Spanish America after the Independence ; 
Mexico lost Guatemala and Nicaragua, Venezuela lost New Grenada, 
Peru was shorn of Bolivia, and the Viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres saw 
the secession of Paraguay and Uruguay. This was partly the result 
of enormous distances between somé of the old viceregal seats of 
government and their _provinces at a time when railways were 
unknown. It took, for example, a mounted courier sixty days to ride 
from Caracas to Guayaquil, or from Buenos Ayres to Tarija” or 
Tucuman, with an order from the viceroy to the local “intendente.” 
In later times there has beem more or less of a centripetal tendency. 
We have seen the Argentine! Confederation, in 1863, annex itself to 
the Republic of Buenos Ayres, and a similar project in 1866 was 
narrowly defeated for combining the five republics of ‘Central America 
under Guatemala. Even at present there isa party favourable to the 
annexation of Paraguay and Uruguay tothe Argentine. It would be. 
wrong, therefore, to suppose that all South American nations must 
split up into small fragments. i 

‘In the case of Brazil it is true we havo the great difficulty of enor- 
mous distances, for it is much easier to go from Rio Janeyro to St. 
Petersburg than to Matto Grosso or Goyaz. Nevertheless, there is no 
reason why the Republic should not administer those remote provinces 
as well as the Empire did, and I think they were much better 
governed than some of the other parts of South America, At 
Cuyaba, 3000 miles from Rio Janeyro by the only practicable route, . 
the water one, I found a city as large and well-built as Shrewsbury, 
and as well ordeted in every respect. There were no iron bars on 
the windows, such as are common in the neighbouring countries. It 
will be said, perhaps, that the remote provinces will be the first to 
throw off the yoke of the metropolis, but this is most unlikely, since 
they enjoy special favours and advantages. The people of Matto 
Grosso are allowed to receive European products free of all import 
dues, and the Treasury of Rio Janeyro maintains a monthly line of 
steamers from Montevideo to Cuyaba for their benefit. In those pro- 
vinces which are exposed to attacks from Indians considerable 
garrisons are, in like manner, kept up by the nation for the protection 
of the inhabitants. 

Nor must we overlook racial tendencies and traditions. Portuguese 
and Brazilians are more peaceable and orderly than Spaniards and 
Spanish Americans. There have been but two revolutions in Brazil 
im seventy years, and both have been bloodless. The people are 
patriotic and industrious, and despite of climate have made great. 
progress, while preserving an enviable degree of security for life and 


property. : 
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While I write, a telegram appears in-the London papers that the pro- 
vince of Rio Grande do Sul desires to separate from Brazil and join the 
Republic of Uruguay, which lies along its southern frontier. Such an 
event has long’ been predicted, and may come to pass. Rio Grande 
is not quite Brazilian as regards languages Spanish being commonly 
spoken, and German in the vicinity of Port Allegre. It cannot be 
forgotten, as I observed before, that the province made a determined 
effort in 1835 to secede from Brazil, and was aided W the Republic of 
Uruguay, whose forces were led by Garibaldi, the struggle lasting ten 
years. It is, therefore, quite possible that the Rio Grandenses should 
now seek to coalesce with their old friend and ally. Commercial 
interests may also tend in that direction, the railway system of Rio 
Grande and Uruguay being already ohe, and apart from that of Brazil, 
which terminates at Santos. 

In case of Rio Grande joining the Republic of Uruguay, the port 
of Montevideo would probably become its chief outlet, by means of 
‘the Northern Uruguay Railway, now rapidly pushing forward its rails 
to Bagè' The port of Rio Grande, is inaccessible to ocean steamers, 
its bar being dangerous even to small craft, while Montevideo receives 
sixty European steamers monthly. Pelotas is the industrial centre of 
of Rio Grande do Sul, having large “ saladeros,” where a million head 
of cattle are annually slaughtered and salted down, for exportation 
to the West Indies. The province possesses great ‘pastoral wealth, the 
natives being the best horsemen in South America, and akin in tastes 
and pursuits to those of Uruguay. 

Supposing that Rio Grande secedes from Brazil, this would mean 
a loss of 140,000 square miles, and 480,000 inhabitants—that is, 
4 per cent. alike of area and of population. But we must not count 
heads only, the Rio Grandenses being the finest people in Brazil, with 
a mixture of 70,000 Germans. The loss of such a province would be 
greater than that of Bahia ar Pernambuco. 

It is, however, far from tain that Rio Grande desires to secede. 
The '‘ fazendeiros,” who ov |estates of vast. extent, will hesitate to 
join with Uruguay, a repub } which had twenty-six revolutions from 
1864 to 1887" They care iothing for the triumph of Blancos or 

' Colorados at Montevideo, hi rever the advanced republicans, mostly 
shopkeepers, may call out i the union. Neither will the 70,000 
Germans vote for the Uruguayan annexation. , l 

‘Perhaps the wish is father to the thought when I say that the pro- 

“bability is in favour of Brazil holding together. Every day that 
passes lessens the danger of disruption, and Brazilians know well that 
the good opinion of the outer world largely depends on their keeping 
the even tenor of their way, as they have done for seventy years in 
the past. 

M. G. MULHALL. 
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ROWNING FOR RECORDS. 


AS ocean racer iw mid-.\tlantic—the sea running what. to ihe 
sea-sick imagination of inexperienced travellers, seems *‘ mown- 
tains high.” Huge green waves come towering up on the starboard 
bow, as if about to overwhelm the steamer, which, however, rises 
buoyantly to them as they approach, passes over them, and, presently. 
the same waves may be seen rolling from under the port quarter. in 
all their majesty of volume, lashed into foam by the struggling pro- 
peller of the mighty “‘ liner,” as the ship lies down in the trough of 
the sea. Such waves, indeed, seem to tower up like mountains. 
though, in reality, they are seldom—unless in very bad weather— 
more than twenty feet from trough to crest. Waves even of this 
height can make things very lively on board the largest mail steamers 
—huge and immovable as they seem when lying alongside the quay. 
or anchored out in the Mersey; and the impression of vastness pro- 
-duced on any one standing on a ship’s deck in mid-ocean, and secing 
a huge wall of green water rolling up—though in reality it may hot 
be more than two or three feet above the level of the deck—may - 
account for a great deal of exaggeration as to the height of waves. 

“« Time and tide wait for no man,” says the old proverb, and 
certainly a modern mail steamer never waits for wind or weather. 
The good ship Atalanta was being driven “all she knew” into a head 
wind and sea, till her masts fairly shuddered, as wave after wave 
swept up to her bows, and parted with a thundering roar PRLR ier 
sharp cutwater. : 

Now with her bows raised high in the air, as she breasts a gigantic 
sea, now diving down ito the trough beyond, trembling from stem to 
stern with the “‘ racing” of the engines, as the propeller is lifted nearly 
out of the water, then ‘all but stopping as she plunges at the next, huge 
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wave and buries her nose in it, the engines nearly pulling up dead 
with the tremendous strain brought on them by the sudden immersion 
of the screw as her bow is again lifted and the decks swept fore and 
aft by a heavy sea, she holds on her stormy way. 

On deck, no one is visible but the officers and men on duty, the 
passengers being either safe in their berths or lying scattered about 
the saloon settees in a half-inanimate condition. Dgwvn in the engine- 
room, the two engineers on watch—senior and junior—have ‘their 
hands full, as, with every roll of the ship, coal, shovels, and rakes go 
sliding about the stoke-hole, and the firemen have hard work to keep 
their feet as they heave the coal into the insatiable furnaces. The 
“ greaser ” crawls cautiously about, never letting go the hard-rail with 
one hand, while he holds the oil can in the other, watching every pitch 
and roll of the ship, and revolution of the engine, to get an oppor- 
tunity of dropping the oil into the cups without being pitshed head- 
foremost into the crank-pits, or knocked senseless by the “ cross- 
heads” or “ pump-levers,” Night is fast closing in, and the huge 
engine seems wrapped in a misty twilight, except just where a solitary 
lamp throws a stream of light on the steam-gauges and clock, which 
are fixed just in ‘front of the starting-platform. Suddenly, as the 
electric light is tuned on, everything flashes out, bright and distinct, 
and the “ moving rods and links” flash back rays of light from their 
polished surfaces. The engineer, standing by the “throttle-valve 
lever,” his whole attention, for the time being, taken up with watching 
the pitching of the ship, and preventing “racing” of the engines 
with the throttle—for the “governor” has suddenly refused to act— 
glances wearily at the clock and wishes for eight bells. The huge 
ship creaks and groans as she is struck again and again by the seas, 
and the incandescent glow of the electric light rises and falls, for it 
is impossible to keep steam steady in weather like this. 

Half-way up the side of the engine-room, standing on a grating 
close under the main steam-pipe, are two or three en gineers, working as 
if for dear life to get the obstinate governor into working’ order; and 
presently a shout announces to the one below the welcome news that 
their work is done. As the connecting-bolt is put in place, he lets go 
the handle of the throttle, which, worked, by an air-vessel in the stern, 
opens and shuts itself with superhuman force, as the propeller is lifted 
clear of the water, or again plunged deep into the waves. 

The “ governor” being now in good working order, the engineers 
‘not on watch disappear up the ladders, and the second and his junior 
begin preparing for the welcome relief which comes at eight P.M., 
when the fourth takes the watch till midnight. 

All coal contains a certain amount of dirt and slag, which soon 
chokes up the fires, of which a certain number are consequently cleared 
at the beginning of every watch. In rough weather this is ro easy 
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work; the fire has to be pushed on one side, the clinker pulled out, 
the embers spread over the bars again, ‘and fresh coal put on. Yet 
the firemen manage to keep their féet while’working the heavy rakes 
and “ slices,”* and avoiding the hot clinkers and ashes as they rake 
them out of the furnace; their figures now standing out clear and 
distinct as silhouettes against the glare from the open furnace-doors. 
now half hidden b clouds of steam, as the hose is turned on the hot 
clinkers. On one side stands the’ engineer holding open the furnace- 
door with a shovel and urging on the firemen to hurry up and get the 
fire in again before the steam drops too low. Just as the last fire is 
finished, a tremendous pitch and roll sends men, coals, barrows, and 
shovels sliding down the stoke-hole in a confused heap, and for a few 
seconds the stoke-hole is a very fiandemonium of confusion. Then 
comes a pause as the ship rights and an awful stillness. As the stern. 
of the. steamer lifted, the engines, acted on by the governor, slowed 
down; and now they have failed to go on again, as the stern drops. 
Sonsething is wrong with the governor. 

The engineer rushes into the engine-room, the engines are crawling 
round dead slow, and the junior engineer, with his feet against the 
bulkhead and his shoulder against the throttle-valve lever, is exerting 
his utmost strength to open the valve which has been jammed shut by 
the too sudden action of the governor. ; 

“ Can you manage it 2” 

‘No; bring a hammer.” 

A rush into the store2-and, as the engincer reappears with a copper 
hammer in his hand, the rising -steam lifts the safety-valves, and a 
sudden dull roar, as it rushes up the escape-pipes, warns him, and, 
shouting to the firemen to close the dampers, he rushes up the ladder 
to the valve, and with two or three sharp blows brings it back to its 
proper position, and off go the engines again—just in time, as two or 
three tremendous rolls give warning that the ship is just on the point 
of losing steerage-way. All this has taken about thirty seconds, 
though it seems much longer, and the rest of the engineers, who, 
aroused by the stoppage of the engine and the roar of escaping steam, 
have risen from their bunks, drop back on their pillows with a sigh of 
relief. a 

“ How’s things. working ?” asks the engineer of the junior, as they 
both descend to the lower platform. 

“Low pressed go-ahead guide working warm. I have given the 
greaser extra oil for it—all the rest working well.” 

‘ Guide dangerous ? ” 

‘“* Not yet—but it’s not getting cooler.” 

“ How’s the thrust ? ” 


+ A “slice” is an iron bar eight or nine fect long, and flattened like a chisel at one 
end, which is used for bieaking up clinker. 
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“ Keeping just the same.” 

“Allright. Watch that guide well, and let me know if it gets 
any hotter ”—and away he goes into the stoke-hole. ` 

The firemen are ‘still toiling away and trying to keep up steam, but 


-the work is beginning to tell, and now and then one walks into the 


engine-room and takes a wistful glance at the clock, which, to the 
nearly worn-out men, seems to move slower and flower towards the 
welcome eight bells. Four hours’ work at the fires of an Atlantic 
racer tells on the strongest man, even in fine weather, .and when the 
labour is increased by the rolling and pitching of the ship in a heavy 
sea, almost passes the limit of human endurance. 

But letting the steam get low is @ crime not soon forgiven by the 
chief, and the ongineer drives and urges on the firemen, who go round 
the fires with rake, slice, and shovel, till the sweat pours off them in 
streams. f à 

“Goal! coal!” The coal is being used up faster than the trimmers 
are bringing it out of the bunkers, but, urged on by the shout, two 
or threé trollies shoot out from a small dark alley-way, pushed by 
men as black as the coal itself, who duck their heads as they dive after 
their trollies through the low passage between the boilers, and dis- 
charge their loads in the centre stoke-hole, while some invisible agency 
shoots heaps of black diamonds out of the bunker doors on the plates 
of the end stoke-holes. 

As the steam -rises, the engineer passes into the engine-room, and 
nearly runs into the arms of the junior, who is just coming for him. 

‘* Whats the time ?” 

“A quarter past eleven.” 

‘* How’s the guide ?” 

“Worse and worse—will not cool without water.” - 

Together they proceed up to the grating, where tlic greaser stands 
close under the cylinder, throwing huge splashes of oil from a large 
can on the guide, as the “ cross-head ” descends at every stroke—but 
the guide is too hot, and, each time the slipper passes over its surface, 
is left as dry as the inside of an oven. Putting out his hand, the 
engineer lets it rest for a second on the polished surface, but instantly 
snatches it back, smarting and nearly blistered with the intense heat. 

f Put on the water.” : 

The greaser passes the oil-can over to the junior engineer, and runs: 
to the store, reappearing with an india-rubber hose. He screws one 
end on the water-service pipe passing up the column of the engine,, 
and ties the nozzle to an eyebolt under the cylinder, so that a small 
stream of water runs down on the hot guide, and is thrown off in 
scalding drops by the “ cross-head” as it rushes up and down with 
every revolution of the engire. The greaser is sent off to look after 
the rest of the engine; and the junior, haying made àa mixture of oil 
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and sulphur, makes dashes, every few seconds, into the scalding 
showor, with-a long-handled tar-brush, with which he applies the 
mixture to the “ guide.” 

The senior, who has gone into the stoke-hole to urge on the fire- 
men, again appears on the platform below, and shouts up, “ How’s 
‘she doing now ?” 

“ Getting worse\ 

“ Well—it’s a quarter to twelve now—call the watch, and then 
fetch the chief down to that confounded guide.” 

“ All right!” and, coming out from under the cylinders, drenched 
through and through with water and oil, the junior goes up to call 
the third engineer’s watch, aad then fonnd to the chief’s cabin. He 
finds that, gendeine sitting in à chair in his shirt and trousers, 
pulling on a pair of boots, and listening to the roar of the engines 
below. o 

“Whats that water on for?” is his first question, as the junior 
appéars at his door. 

© “TLow-pressed guide hot, sir.” 

“ Cant you cool it without water?” 

“No, sir—water’s been on twenty minutes, and it’s getting worse.” ` 

K How are the intermediate crank-pin and thrust Pp” 

“ All right, sir. » 

‘£ Everything else all right?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ All right!” and off goes the junior below, as fast as the rolling 
of the ship will allow him—now going a few steps down the ladder, 
as the ship lays over to port, and then clinging to the hand-rail, to save 
himself from being pitched headlong to the bottom, as she swings the 
other way. ‘The senior, who has taken his place on the gratings 
during his absence, now relinquishes the “ swab-brush,” and goes 
below to prepare for the relief. In a few minutes down comes the 
chief, and looks at the guide—one look is enough. The way the 
polished surface is left dry and almost smoking at every stroke shows 
him that, were he to lay his hand on it for the twentieth part of a 
‘second it would leave a blister; and without delay comes the order— 

* Call the second!” 

“As the junior departs to obey, eight bells sounds from the deck— 
just heard above the rush of the wind over the skylights ; and eight 
strokes, sharp and clear, reply from the engine-room. Before the 
sound has died away, the third engineer and his watch are half-way 
down ‘the ladder, to give a welcome respite to their predecessors; | 
and the junior sighs, as he reflects that he must stay below till the 
hot guide is cool, as it now needs so much attention that the engineers 
on watch cannot look after it and the engine at the same time. 
Again descending with the second, he finds the guide beginning to 
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smokę, and the water, turned on full by the chief, coming off in 
clouds of steam. 

“Here, Mr. Smith!” shouts the chief, as the second makes his 
appearance, ‘‘ fetch that spare hose, and bring the water from the 
intermediate guide service.” 

The eight to twelve watch being relieved, ajl go off with the 
exception of the two engineers; and the senior Fllows the second to 
the store, returning with a second india-rubber hose, which they 
attach to the service-pipes on the intermediate engine, and lead over 
to the low-pressed engine, where the junior, seizing the nozzle, turns 
it full on the vertical surface of the guide, which now begins to show 
sparks and a dull-red band down the centre, which gets brighter and 
brighter, and slowly grows broader and broader every time the cross- 
head rises and falls, and the slipper passes over the glazed surface 

On goes the water, and, as it strikes the heated surface of the 
guide, throws off clouds of steam, through which loom the figures of 
the two engineers, standing in a shower of scalding water, every’drop 
of which gives a sharp and stinging smart as it penetrates to the skin, 
and now and then causes them to shrink back, wish a muttered 
imprecation, as a hotter shower than usual falls over tem. 

Behind them stands the chief, silently holding on to the hand-rails, 
the heels of his boots jammed against the bars of the gratings on 
which he stands, to keep him steady, as the ship pitches and heaves ; 
and the second moves round, giving directions to the store-keeper to 
keep the oil-pots (out of which the “fourth” is “swabbing” the 
guide) full, now and then shutting off the water, to get a better view 
of the guide, and turning it on again, and occasionally taking the 
place of one or other of the engineers, as, almost blinded and suffo- 
cated by the splashing water and the fumes from the oil, they retreat 
from under the cylinders to rub their eyes, and wring some of the 
water out of their wet clothes. 

Minute after minute passes, and the minutes craw! ‘nto long hours, 
and still the engineers work on in their fierce fight against the powers . 
of Nature—their eyes tingling with pain from the hot salt water and 
burning oil—their bodies swaying backwards and forwards with the 
rolling of the ship, holding on with one hand, while they direct the 
water and apply the oil with the other, jarred through and through 
every few minutes, as—the propeller being lifted out of the water— 
the engine makes an effort to “ race,” and shakes the grating on which 
they stand, as if it had been made of aspen wands instead of solid 
iron, while the steamer gives a tremble throughout. 

The passengers in their berths sleep on, ot, if kept awake by the 
rough weather, wonder.vaguely how long it will last, and then turn 
over and try to go to sleep again, in blissful ignorance of all that is 
going on below. 
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Hour after hour goes slowly by—and, as the morning approaches, 
the weather moderates, and the ship becomes steadier. But, in spite 
of all the water poured on it, the guide will not cool down. The 
enormous friction produced by the high speed of the engine keeps up 
the heat; and although the water poured on has slightly reduced the 
temperature, it fails to bring it down to the normal degree. The 
only cure will be %& slow down the engines, but slowing down is the 
very last resource on an ocean racer nowadays, when tke Atlantic 
trip is so accurately timed that one boat often beats the record by a 
few minutes only, and no engineer would run the risk of losing the 
place gained by his ship, by slowing down, as long as he can safely 
keep at full speed. vie 

Four o’clock comes, and as eight bells again strikes, the third engi-, 
neer’s watch is relieved by that of the second—-the third only remaining 
‘below to take the second’s place while the latter looks after the guide. 

The chief goes on deck for a few minutes, but presently returns. 
“ Aty colons ?” he asks the fourth, 

“ No, sir.’ 

“Slow her down, Mr. ‘Smith ”—the order comes reluctantly from 
him at last. 

“ All right, sir;” and the second descends to the lower platform, 
sends to the third to shut the dampers, and as the steam drops a pound 
or two, half shuts the throttle-valye. As the three huge cranks gradu- 
ally ease down to half-speed, the sudden lull in the continuous roar of 
the engines is almost painful to the ear, and the beat of the valves 
and clank of moving masses resolve themselves into distinct noises, 
while a long-drawn squeal comes from the hot guide, which now 
rapidly cools. down under the reduced friction and copious streams of 
water. 

The electric lights are beginning to pale, as a dull grey dawn shines 
through the skylights. The secon 
watch—sends the third up to his cabin, and presently, the auld having 
greatly improved, the engines are once more put at full speed, and as 
the guide continues to get cooler, the chief at length goes off to bed. 

The water is kept on for some time longer, and after it is shut off 
the two engineers by turns continue to swab the guide with oil and 
sulphur. ` 

It is nearly eight bells before the second at last declares the guide 
“ safe,” and they crawl on deck to get breakfast and a few mouis , 
of fresh air before beginning a fresh watch. 

As the bell strikes they once more go below, to drag on through 
another weary four hours, when they are so tired that lifting their 
limbs is painful, and quick motion an agony. Yet, in moving round 
that engino and feeling its brasses and-rods, should a man hesitate one 
instant in withdrawing the arm stretched out to test that piston-rod, 
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it would be shattered or rendered useless by a merciless blow from 

that mighty remorseless engine which it can control lixe an obedient 
child. 

‘At noon the fourth watch is selina by the third, and the two 
tired-out engineers at last get a respite, after nearly sixteen hours in 
the engine-room. At four-the second watch takey the place of tho 
third, till eight, when the fourth once more py Ae and so, unless 
something is wrong, it goes on day and night’in unvarying monotony, 
till the ship passes Sandy Hook, steams slowly through the Narrows, 
and swings into her berth alongside the jetty at New York. ` 

‘‘ And then,” innocently remarks a passenger, ‘ your fun begins.” 

_ * Does it ?” queries the engineer to thom he is speaking. “Well 
—yes—if completely overhauling that engine in five days is fun, our 
fun does begin.” 

“ Overhauling the engine! why, what on earth is wrong sae it ? 
it is working all right, and has been since we left Liverpool.” 

e “Yes, but it has to work right all the way back,” is the reply? and 
the passenger, not caring to exhibit any more ignorance, walks slowly 
away. 

Yes, everything has to work right all the way back, and nothing is 
left to chance. Every day, from morning till night, and sometimes 
on into the night, the engineers are at it, cleaning the boilers and 
examining every working part of the engine, to make surs that nothing 
is wrong or likely to go wrong in the coming run across the Atlantic. 
It is only by unremitting care that the huge engines of our modern 
mail steamers can be kept in good order, and the hundreds of trips 
yearly made ‘‘ to time ” across the Western Ocean show how well these 
engines are looked after. 

In the “ season ” five or six days is usually the limit of time spent 
in New York, and then, with engines polished and clean as when ske 
arrived, and looking as if they had never been touched, in spite of the 
fact that they have been completely taken to pieces, the Atalanta 

, Swings out stern first into the Hudson, and, dropping down by Castle 

Garden and the Bartholdi statue of Liberty, passes out through the 

Narrows, and is once more put full speed ahead, with'her nose to the 

east. 

Now is the chance for a quick passage, as wind and currents are 
usually favourable’ on the eastward run, and on the stately steamer 
rushes. Soon the land °sinks below the horizon, and she enters the 
hot, steamy atmosphere of the Gulf Stream. 

It is a hot, calm day in the middle of summer, the sea rolling in 
long, smooth, oily swells. There is a light breeze right astern, but 
the ship is steaming as fast as the wind, and the sails Lang listlessly 
from the yards, and flap against the masts and ropes. As one 
descends the engine-room ladder; the air feels close and deadly heavy, 
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and brings on a dull headache. ‘The engincer on watch is dragging 
himself round ag if his limbs were of lead, and even the engines do 
not seem to be going ahead with their usual energy. As we pass 
through the tunnel which connects the engine-room with the stoke- 
hole, the stifling atmosphere nearly deses us back. There is not a 
breath of air aie down the ventilators, and the heat is so great 


. that one has a serMation as of a lump of lead in the ears, and one’s 


voice sounds thick and far away. 
The firemen are stripped to the waist, and the engineer has very 
little more on, being only distinguishable by the gilt band and badge 


on his cap, as he mores about from one furnace to another, directing 


the firemen, or regulating the water in the boilers. 

In spite of the heat, tho fires btrn dull, for they`can get no air, and 
the firemen, urged on—one might almost say driven—by the engineer, 
are doing “ all they know,” with rake and shovel, to keep up steam, 
the perspiration running in streams down their coal-begrimed bodies, 
and®leaving them striped like zebras. 

Each man in turn falls back exhausted, and is succeeded by 
another, who lays hold of the heavy “ slice,’ and works the fire 
through and through; but all to no purpose, for in spite of all they 
can do the steam will not rise. In technical language, “ she is 
steaming stiff,” and, unless the wind changes, or gets stronger, will 
continue to do so. 

‘To keep on at this work without drinking is impossible, and the 
firemen consume an incredible quantity of water ; but, in spite of alt 
the praise bestowed upon this beverage by tcetotallers, it has its 
dangers when drunk to excess, especially i in a high temperature, and 
presently one of the men, who has been indulging too freely, is seized 
with cramps in the stomach, and has td be panied on deck, leaving 
the rest tearing away at the obstinate fires. 

Now and then one goes up to lay his throbbing head on the deck, 
gasp in a little fresh air, and, if possible, gather a little strength 


before once more attacking the fires in the awful den below. The 


forward stoke-hole is even hotter than the others, and the heaps of 
coal and ashes lying about, the sudden glare, as furnace doors are 
opened and again shut, the trollies of coal pushed out of the bunkers 
and returning empty, the ash-buckets passing up and down the ven- 
tilators as the ashes are hoisted on deck to be thrown overboard, the 
rattle of lumps of coal on the iron floor-plates, the clang of furnace- 
doors and fire-irons, and seeming general confusion, make one wonder 


if Dante would’ not have used the stoke-hole of an Atlantic liner—-had 


he known of such a thing—to illustrate his “ Inferno.” 

The fires here are as bad as the others; they will not burn well, 
and the engineer and two of the most hardened firemen are trying to: 
raise the steam by working the coal about. The former flings open 
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the door of the first fire, and holds up the iron shield to keep back 
the fierce glare, while the first man pushes in the heavy slice and 
rakes the fire through, sending a shower of glowing ashes down 
through the -fire-bars into the ash-pit. Two minutes’ hard tearing 
work, and the man steps back almost exhausted, the shield is with- 
drawn, and the second man, advancing with a shovel into the full 
glare af the mighty fire, heaves on load after loadff coal, till he has 
covered the glowing mass with a smoking layer of fresh fuel, and 
then bangs to the door. 

But slicing fires soon tells, and the first man obliged to knock oft 
work goes on deck for a few minutes to try and pick tp his strength 
in the fresh air. Down goes the shovel as the second man seizes the 
abandoned slice and attacks the neSt fire, for the least pause at once 
shows itself on the steam-gauge. The engineer, too, is almost done 
up, but there is one more fire to be cleared and filled. As the 
fireman drops the slice for the shovel he calls up another man. 

“ One more, my hearty—give her fits and make her sing!” 

The fire is raked, the slice withdrawn, and the man staggers back. 

“Now, my haste fill her up!” 

On goes shovel after shovel full of coal—first right to the back of 
the fire, then nearer and nearer to the front—till the glaring white- 
hot mass has a black ‘top, off. which the smoke rolls in clouds. 

“ Thats it—let, her rip!” ' 

The last load is pitched on, bang! goes the fire door, the shovel 
falls from the man’s nerveless hands, and utterly done up and ex- 
hausted, he drops on the iron floor-plates, and vomits lkesa dog. 

Such is modern “ Life on the Ocean Wave,” though, of course, the 
weather is not always bad, nor does machinery always go wrong and 
work hot. On the contrary, many a run is made across the Atlantic 
without a hitch, and in fairly calm weather; but the care and watch- 
fulness of the engineers on duty must not be relaxed for a single 
minute; and the work of the firemen, though intensified by bad 
weather, is killing enough at the best of times. 

Patent fuel—a composition of coal tar, crude petroleum, and the 
refuse coal dust from the mines, moulded into bricks—is, when good. 
greatly preferable to bad or indifferent coal; but & new horror is 
being introduced into the stoke-holes of steamers by the ease with 
which this fuel can be adulterated with sand. Not only is it next to 
impossible to “ keep steam,” but a great deal of extra work is thrown 
on the-firemen, who have to heave on deck and throw overboard huge 
quantities of sand and grit, which fall through the bars into the ash- 
pits, instead of burning and passing away up the furnel in smoke, as 
it would were the fuel made of the proper materials. . 

In some cases, things are made harder for those who have to be 
below, by the eagerness of the captains to take advantage of every 
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slight current or capful of wind that may be in their favour, in order 
to make fast runs, not perceiving the false economy they are thus 
practising—for a steamer will, as a rule, steam much better and 
make better progress with a very light breeze abeam or ahead, than 
with the same breeze astern.* 

On one Atlantic steamer the captain, finding a current and very 
light breeze in hae kept the ship fair before the.wind till the 
stoke-hole grew so close, for want of proper ventilation, that the men 
below could hardly breathe. ‘The chief engineer went to the captain 
and told him the state of affairs, expressing his opinion that the ship 
would make better progress if he would alter her course a little to 
the north, as the wind coulda then, blow down the ventilators and the 
ship steam better in consequence; but the captain could not be 
brought to see it, and kept on his course with all the sails set, and 
flapping idly against the masts. One fireman after another was 
brought tp from the stoke-hole sick and exhausted, and, at last, 
the®chief went again,to the captain and told him that, if he did not 
soon bring the ship round, he would soon have to depend on his sails 
altogether, for there would be no men left fit to work the fires; and 
the course was altered af last.f > 

. Racing across the Atlantic is fast becoming as reckless a game as 
ever was played by the captains of Mississippi river-boats, with this 
difference, that whereas on the Mississippi the passengers were in 
constant danger of being blown up, on the ocean they need have no 
fear of a boiler explosion, tho dangcr to health, life, and limb being 
confined to the engine-room stafk f 

This apparent anomaly is explained by the fact that, in fast ocean 
steamers, economy of space and fuel is one of the chief considerations, 
and the boilers are made of the smallest possible size that will supply 
the engine with the requisite amount of steam. The consequence is 
that it is often as much as the firemen can do to keep the steam up to 
the working pressure, as itis used up by the engines as fast as jt 
can be generated, and only with the greatest difficulty could they raise 
it to the pressure to which,the safety valves are loaded.t Besides this, 
the boilers are tested tọ double the working pressure when new, and 
frequently examined and tested afterwards by the Board of Trade. 

The Mississippi boats, on the contrary, being able to obtain fuel at 


`r This, of course, only apphes to very light winds; for if the wind is stiong enough 
to force itself down the ventilators, the ship will, naturally, make most way with it 
astern. 

t Fact. On a subsequent voyage of the same steamer, one of the men was carried 
up from the bunker, dead from congestion of the biain The ship was steaming as 
fast as the wind, and the smoke from the funnel rose vortically up instcad of dropping 
in a long trail astern. It 1s well-known that, in the Red Sea, captains, in a hke case, 
sometimes turn their steamers round, head to wind, ın order to 1eheve passengers and 
crew from the close, stifling heat. 

f Usually only one or two pounds above working pressure. 
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frequent intervals, from wood-flats and lumber-wharves, had no need 
to economize space, and carried boilers of ample size, so that steam 
could be easily raised, till it roared through the safety-valves, which, 
if all reports are truc, were often overweighted, and sometimes with 
disastrous results. 

A few months ago, a very good cartoon, illustratiye of the present 
state of things on the Atlantic, appeared in am American comic 
paper. This represented the captain of a steamer standing on the 
bridge, with a speaking trumpet to his mouth, shouting dosi at a 
perspiring engineer, whose head ‘and shoulders proneded from a man- 
hole in the upper deck. 

“ Engineer. We can’t go any faster, sir—the steam is up to work- 
ing pressure, and the firemen are all exhausted and nearly dying.” 

“ Never mind,” shoùts the captain through his trumpet, “ get up 
that steam at all costs; we are not running for safety, we are running 
for records.” : 

“ And if this is the state of things,” asks the sceptical critic, “ What 
is the remedy ?” 

Remedy !—Well, as long as the present excessive competition is 
kept up by the public demand for faster and cheaper locomotion, there 
will be no remedies until steam is superseded by electricity or some 
other motive power, except such as the steamship companies will- not 
resort to save under compulsion— i.c., to carry larger crews, in order to 
give the men shorter watches. But more men means either more 
money or a reduction of wages. The latter are low enough already ; 
and how, ask the companies, are we to pay any dividends if we have 
to carry larger crews when, at the present rate of ae we can 
barely make both ends meet ? 

Larger boilers, with more heating surface in proportion to the size 
of the engines, would certainly make the firemen’s work less arduous ; 
but naval architects are already hard pressed to ‘provide room for all 
that has to be got inside the skin of the ship, and yet leave enough 
cargo-space to render her a paying speculation—to say nothing of 
extra first cost.. 

Then comes the question—‘ Suppose boilers of ample size are pro- 
vided in any one boat, how long would it be before the owners yielded 
to the temptation of running the engines at a greater number of revo- 
lutions per minute in order to obtain a higher speed, thereby using up 
the extra steam and throwing extra work on the firemen?” Probably 
only till another faster steamer was built by some opposing company ; 
and then the pitch of the propeller would be altered, and the chief 
engineer get his orders to “ let her rip.” 

The owners of the Teutonic and: Majestic—the finest anid newest of 
all the “ocean greyhounds ”—besides having spared no expense to 
_ provide for the safety and comfort of their passengers, hav2 generously 
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furnished these vessels with ample boiler power. But hardly has the’ 
first of these ships left Liverpool on her maiden run to New York, 
when there appears in the papers an account of the boat and her per- 
formances, in which the suggestion is made that—the boilers being 
largë enough to supply more steam than the engines can possibly use, 
as they are ai present run—the pitch of the propeller should be 
reduced, and the engines run at a greater number of revolutions. 
Has the writer of the above ever had to drive a steamship at ber full 
power as he here suggests? Probably not, as he leaves no margin 
for bad or indifferent coal and other emergencies. Surely it is time 
to reduce the pitch of the propeller and not strain ship and men to their 
utmost when -it has been,*proved that the White Star liners cannot 
** beat the record” as they are, or when a larger and faster steamer 
appears on the ocean racecourse, and they are obliged, in sheer self- 
defence, to keep up their reputation for speed. 

The possibilities of obtaining an increasing speed with steamships 
sc8m, at first sight, as limitless as the ocean on which they float; but, 
like all else, they must end somewhere. At one time it was supposed 
that there must be a limit in size, beyond which materials did not 
exist of sufficient strength to enable steamers to be built, But wood 
was superseded by iron, and iron in its turn by steel; and there yet 
remain the possibilities of manganese, bronze, and aluminium. Then 
it was supposed that, as engines got bigger and bigger, the momentum 
of the huge moving masses of their cranks and rods would shake the 
ships to pieces; but practical engineers laughed at this, paid a little 
more attention to the design and balance of their engines, and, as they 
increased in size, divided their power and adopted twin screws. 

Then came the alarm that no ships could carry the enormous 
quantity of coal necessary to keep up their speed for the run across 
to America ; but, again, the engineers were equal,to the occasion, and 
engines were first compounded; then tripled, and, finally, several 
quadrupled expansion engines have been built. while every nerve is 
strained to attain economy of fuel in other directions. 

Competition waxed fierce and strong, and shipowners became anxious 
lest the demand for speed should render their boats unremunerative, 
through the great reduction in the cargo-space caused by the enormous 


bunkers. But still the race has gone on, and the passenger traffic 


across the Atlantic is assuming such enormous proportions that it is 
becoming a question whether it will not soon be possible to build and 
run boats, for passengers only, across the Atlantic, as is now done 
across the Straits of Dover, and yet make them pay. 

Next came a cry that ships were getting too large to enter the 
docks—but new and deeper docks were speedily built and the entrances 
of others widened; till now, at last, it seems as if the end would 
only come in view when ships get too big to handle, or the power of 
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driving them attains such vast proportions as to make it impossible 
to build a. ship large enough to carry the necessary fuel; and who 
ean say how near or how far off this time may be ? 

The power necessary to drive a ship increases ‘as the square of the 
speed,* and it would seem that, at this rate,,a limit must soon be 
reached. But against these fearful odds engineers gnd naval archi- 
tects work on undaunted, ever finding, in the bounds resources of 
science, ways and means to overcome cach fresh difficulty ; and ship 
after ship sails forth to breast the Atlantic billows, to bear proud 
witness to the indomitable perseverance that ‘gave her ‘birth. and the 
British pluck and daring that drives her across the stormy seas. 


_ b f J R WERNER. 


* This proportion 1s somewhat less when the speed excecds cighteon knots. 
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\ 
‘WHAT STANLEY HAS DONE FOR THE 


MAP OF AFRICA. 


e ` 

ii is nineteen years this month since Stanley first crossed the 
threshold of Central Africa. He entered it as a newspaper corre- 
spondent to find and succour Livingstone, and came out burning with 
the fever of African exploration. Whilo with Livingstone at Ujiji he 
tried his *prentice hand at a little exploring work, and between them they 
did something. to settle the geography of the north end of Lake Tan-, 
ganyika. Some three years and a half later he was once more on his way 
` to Zanzibar, this time with the deliberate intention of doin g something to 
fill up the great blank that still occupied the centre of the continent. 
A glance at the first of the maps which accompany this paper (pp. 128-9) 
will afford some idea of what Central‘Africa was like when Stanley 
entered it a second time. The ultimate sources of the Nile had yet 
to be settled. The contour and extent of Victoria Nyanza were of 
the most uncertain character. Indeed, so little was known of it beyond 
what Speke told us, that there was some danger of its being swept off 
the map altogether, not a few geographers believing it to be not 
one lake, but several. ‘There was much to do in the region lying to the 
west of the lake, even though it had been traversed by Speke and Grant. 
Between a line drawn from the north end of Lake Tanganyika to some 
‘distance beyond the Albert Nyanza on one side, and the west coast 
region on the other, the map was almost white, with here and there 
the conjectural course of a river or two. Livingstone’s latest work, it 
should be remembered, was then almost unknown, and Cameron had 
not yet returned. Beyond the Yellala Rapids there was no Congo, 
and Livingstone believed that the Lualaba swept northwards to 
the Nile. He had often gazed longingly at the broad river during 
his weary sojourn at Nyangwé, and yearned to follow it, but felt 
himself too old and exhausted for the task.. Stanley was fired with 
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the same ambition as his dead master, and was young and vigorous 
enough to indulge it. 

What, then, did Stanley’ do to map out the features of this great blank 
during the two years and nine months which he spent in crossing from 
Basaniye to Boma, at the mouth of the Congo ? He determined, with 
an accuracy which has since necessitated but slight modificat-on, the out- 
line of the Victoria Nyanza ; he found it to be one £ the great lakes 
of the world, 21,500 square miles in extent, with an altitude of over 
4000 feet, and border’ soundings of from 330 to 580 feet. Into the 
south shore of the lake a river flowed, which he traced for some 300 
miles, and which he set down as the most southerly feeder of the Nile. 
With his stay at the Court of the clever and cunning Mtesa of Uganda we 
need not concern ourselves; it has head momentous results. Westwards 
he came upon what he conesa to be a part of the Albert Nyanza, which 
he named Beatrice Gulf, but of which more anon. Coming south- 
wards to Ujiji, Stanley filled in many features in the region he 
traversed, and saw at a distance a great mountain, which he narped 
Gordon Bonnett, of which also more anon. A little lake to the south 
he named the Alexandra Nyanza ; thence he conjectured issued -the 
south-west source of the Nile, but on this point, within the last few 
months, he has seen cause to change his mind. Lake Tanganyika 
he circumnavigated, and gave greater accuracy to its outline; while 
_ through the Lukuga he found it sent its waters by the Lualaba 
to the Atlantic. Crossing to Nyangwé, where with longing eyes 
Livingstone beheld the mile-wide Lualaba flowing “north, north, 
north,” Stanley saw his opportunity, and embraced it. Tippu Tip 
failed him then, as he did later; but the mystery of tkat great river 
he had made up his mind to solve, and solve it he did. The epic 
of that first recorded journey of a white man down this majestic river, 
which for ages had been sweeping its unknown way through the 
centre of Africa, he and his dusky companions running the gauntlet 
through a thousand miles of hostile savages, is one of the most 
memorable things in the literature of travel. Leaving Nyangwé on 
November'5, 1876, in nine months he traced the many-slanded Congo 
to the Atlantic, and placed on the map of Africa one of its most 
striking features. For the Congo ranks among the grzatest rivers of 
the world. From the remote Chambeze that enters Lake Bangweolo 
to the sea, it is 3000 miles. It has many tributaries, themselves 
affording hundreds of miles of navigable drains; waters a basin 
of a million square miles, and pours into the Atlantic a volume 
estimated at 1,800,000 cubic feet per second. Thus, then, were the 
first broad lines drawn towards filling up the great blank. But, as we 
` . know, Stanley two years later was once more on his way to the 
Congo, and shortly after, within the compass of its great basin, he 
helped to found the Congo Free State. During the years he was 
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officially connected with the river, either directly or through those 
who served under'him, he went on filling up the blank by the 
exploration of other rivers, north and south, which poured their 
voluminous tribute into the main stream; and the impulse he gave 
has continued. The blaik has become a network of dark lines, the ` 
interspaces covared with the names of tribes and rivers and lakes. 

Such then, riety, is what Stanley did for the map of Africa 
during his great and ever-memorable journey across the continent. 
Once more Mr. Stanley has crossed the continent, in the opposite 
direction, and taken just about the same time in which to do so. 
Discovery was not his main object this time, and therefore the results 
in this direction have notebeen so plentiful. Indeed, they could not 
be; he had left so comparativély little to be doje. But the addi- 
tions that he has made to our knowledge of the great blank are ‘con- 
siderable, and of high ‘impgrtance: in their bearing on the hydro- 
graphy, the physical geography, the climate, and the people of Central 
Agrica, 

Let us rapidly run over the incidents of this, in some respects, 
the most remarkable expedition that ever entered Africa. Its first 
purpose, as we know, was to relieve, and if necessary bring away, Emin 
Pasha, the Governor of the abandoned Equatorial Province of the 
Egyptian Sudan, which spread on each side of the Bahr-el-Jebel, the 
branch of the Nile that issues from the Albert Nyanza. Here it was 
supposed that he and his "Egyptian officers and troops, and their 
wives and children, were beleagured by' the Madhist hordes, and 
that they were at the end of their supplies. Emin Pasha, who as 
Eduard Schnitzer was born in Prussian Silesia, and educated at 
Breslau and Berlin as a physician, spent twelve years (1864—1876) in 
the Turkish service, during which he travelled over much of the 
Asiatic dominions of Turkey, indulging his strong tastes for natural 
history. In 1876 he entered the service of Egypt, and was sent 
up to the Sudan as surgeon on the staff of Gordon Pasha, who 
at that time governed the Equatorial Province. In 1878, two years 
after Gordon had been appointed Governor-General of the whole 
Sudan, Emin Effendi (he had Moslemized himself) was appointed 
Governor of the Equatorial Province, which he found completely 
disorganized and demoralized, the happy hunting-ground of the 
slave-raider. Within a few months Emin had restored order, swept out 
the slavers, got rid of the Egyptian scum who pretended to be soldiers, 
improved the revenue, so that instead of a large deficit there was a 
considerable surplus, and established industry and legitimate trade. | 
Meantime, the Mahdi had appeared, and the movement of conquest 
was gathering strength. It was not, however, till 1884 that Emin 
began to fear danger. ‘It was in January of that year that Gordon 
went out to hold Khartoum; just a year later both he and the city 
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fell before the Madhist host. Emin withdrew with his officers and 
dependents, numbering probably about 1500, to Wadelai, in the south 
of the province, within easy reach of Albert Nyanza. 

Rumours of the events in the Sudan after the fall of Khartoum 
reached this country ; but no one outside of scientific circles seemed 
to take much interest in Emin till 1886.. Rapidly, however, 
Hurope became aware what.a noble stand this simple savant, 
who had been foisted into the position of Governor of a half-savage 
province, was making against the forces of the Mahdi, and how 
he refused to desert his post and his people. Towards the autumn 
of 1886 public feeling on the subject rose to such a height that 
the British Government, which was peld tô blame for the position in 
the Sudan, was compelled to take action. Our representative at 
Zanzibar, as early as August of that year, instituted inquiries as to 
the possibility of a relief expedition, but in the end, in dread of inter- 
national complications, it was decided that a Governmert expedition 
was impracticable. In this dilemma, Sir (then Mr.) William Mackinn&n, 
Chairman of the British India Steam Navigation Company, whose 
connection with Hast Africa is of old standing, came forward and 
offered to undertake the responsibility of getting up an expedition. 
The Emin Pasha Relief Committee was formed in December 1886, 
and Government did all it could to aid, short of taking the actual 
responsibility. Mr. H. M. Stanley generously offered his services as 
leader, without fee or reward, giving up many lucrative engagements 
for the purpose. No time was lost. The sum of £20,000 had been 
subscribed, including £10,000 from the Egyptian Government. Mr. 
Stanley returned from America to England in the end of December ; 
by the end of January he had made all his preparations, selecting 
nine men as his staff, including three English officers and two 
surgeons, and was on his way to Zanzibar, which was reached 
on February 21. On the 25th the expedition was on board the’ 
Madura, bound for the moutygef the Congo, by way of the Cape ; nine 
European officers, sixty- ese, thirteen Somalis, three inter- 
preters, 620 Zanzibaps Arab slaver and merchant, Tippu 
Tip and 407 of ly uth of the Congo was reached on 
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knows Africa better—Mr. Stanley selected the Congo route ; though 
had he foreseen all that he and his men would have to undergo he 
might have hesitated. As it was, the expedition, which it was 
thought would’ be back in England by Christmas 1887, only reached 
the coast in November 1889. But the difficulties no one could have . 
foreseen, the {egion traversed being completely unknown, and the 
obstacles encountered unprecedented even in Africa. Nor, when the’ 
goal was reached, was it expected that months would be wasted in 
persuading Emin and his people to quit their exile. Not the, 
keenest-eyed of ‘African explorers could have foreseen all this. l 
Want of sufficient boat accommodation, and a scarcity of food almost 
amounting to famine, hampered the expedition terribly on its way 
up the Congo. The mouth of fhe Aruwimi, the real starting-point of 
the expedition, some 1500 miles from the mouth of the Congo, was not 
reached by Mr. Stanley and the first contingent till the beginning of 
June 1887. The distance from here in a straight line to the nearest 
point of the Albert Nyanza is about 450 miles; thence it was believed ` 
communication with Emin would be easy, for he had two steamers 
available. But it was possible that a detour would have to be made 
towards the north so as to reach Wadelai direct, for no one 
knew the conditions which prevailed in the country between the 
Aruwimi mouth and the Albert Nyanza. “As it was, Mr. Stanley took 
the course to the lake direct, but with many a circuit and many an 
obstruction, and at a terrible sacrifice of life. An entrenched camp 
was established on a bluff at Yambuya, about fifty miles up the left 
bank of the Aruwimi. Major Barttelot was left in charge of this, and 
with him Dr. Bonny, Mr. Jameson, Mr. Rose Troup, Mr. Ward, and 
257 men ; the rear column was to follow as soon as Tippu Tip provided ` 
the contingent of 500 natives which he had solemnly promised. Al- 
though the whole of the men had not come up, yet everything seemed 
in satisfactory order; explicit instructions were issued to the officers 
of the rear column; and on June 28, 1887, Mr. Stanley, with a con- 
tingent consisting of 389 officer: n, set out to reach Emin 
Pasha. The officers with him we Belson, Lieutenant Stairs, 
Dr, Parke, and Mr. Jephson. : 
Five miles after leaving ca began. The ex- 
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It was fondly hoped that here at least the Arab slaver had not pene- 
trated ; but on September 16, 200 miles from Yambuya, making 340 
miles of actual travel, the slave camp of Ugarowwa was reached, and 
here the treatment was even worse than when fighting the savages 
of the forest. The brutalities practised on Stanley’s men cost many 
of them their lives. A month later the camp of anoter Arab slaver 
was reached, Kilinga Longa, and-there the treatment was no better. 
These so-called Arabs, whose caravans consist mainly of the merciless 
Manyuema, from the country between Tanganyika and Nyangwé, had 
laid waste a great area of the region to be traversed by the expedition, 
so that between August 31 and November 12 every man was famished ; 
and whén, at last, the land of devastationéwas left behind, and the 
native village of Ibwiri entered, offigers and men were reduced to 
skeletons. Out of the 889 who started only 174 entered “bwiri, the 
rest dead,.or missing, or left behind, unable to move, at Ugarowwa’s. 
So weak was everybody that 70 tons of goods and the boat had to be 
left at Kilinga Longa’s with Captain Nelson and Surgeon Parke. 
A halt of thirteen days at Ibwiri, with its plenty of fowls, 
bananas, corn, yams, beans, restored everybody; and 173 sleek and 
robust men set out for the Albert Nyanza on November 24, A week 
later the gloomy and dreaded forest suddenly ended ; the open country 
' was reached ; the light of day was unobstructed; it was an emer- 
gence from darkness to light. But the difficulties were not over; 
some little fighting with the natives on the populous plateau was 
necessary before the lake could be reached. On the 12th the edge 
of the long slope from the Congo to Lake Albert was attained, and 
suddenly the eyes of all were gladdened by the sight of the lake 
‘Iving some 3000 feet almost sheer below. The expedition itself stood at 
an altitude of 5200 feet above the sea. But the end was not yet. Down 
the expedition marched to the south-west corner of the lake, where the 
Kakongo natives were unfriendly. No Emin Pasha had been heard 
of; there was no sign even aan knew of Stanley’s coming or that 
the messenger from Zanziha* had redched him. The only boat of the 
expedition was at Kilinga Longa’s, 19 miles away. Of the men 94 
were behind sick at Ugarowwa’s and Kilinga Longa’s ; only 178 were 
with Stanley ; 74 of the original 341 were dead or missing ; and, more- 
over, there wags‘anxiety about the rear column. 
Stanley’s résolution was soon taken. Moving to the village of Kavalli, 
some distange up the steep slope from the lake, the party began a night 
march on December 15, and by January 7 they were back at [bwiri. 
Here Fort Bodo, famous i in the records of the expedition, was built. 
The men ise brought up from the rear, and on April 7 Stanley, with 
Jephson and Parke, once more led the expedition to Lake Albert, 
this time with the boat and fresh stores. Meantime, Stanley himself 
was on the sick-list for a month. This time all the natives along the 
J z 
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route were friendly and even generous, and on,April 22 the expedi- 

tion reached the chief Kavalli, who delivered to Stanley a letter 

wrapped in American cloth. The note was from Emin, and stated 

that he had heard rumours of Stanley’s presence in the district; it, 
begged Stanley to wait until Emin could communicate with him. 

The boat was Munched, and Jephson set off to find Emin. On 

the 29th the Khedive steamer came down the lake with Emin, the 

Italian Casati, and Jephson on board. The great object of the ` 
expedition seemed at last to be all but fulfilled. 

But the end was not yet. There was the party at Fort Bodo; 
there were the sick further back with whom Lieutenant Stairs had 
not returned when Stanley left the fort ;,and, above all, there was 
, the rear column left at Yambuya ‘with Major Barttelot. It would take 

some time for Emin to bring down all his people from Wadelai and 
other stations. So after spending over three weeks with the vacillating 
Emin, Stanley, on May 25, was once more on the march back to Fort 
Bodo to bring up all hands. He ieft Jephson, three Sudanese, and two 
Zanzibaris with Emin, who gave him 102 natives as porters, and 
three irregulars to accompany him back. Fort Bodo was reached 
on June 8, and was found in a flourishing state, surrounded by 
acres of cultivated fields. But of the fifty-six men left at 
Ugarowwa’s only sixteen were alive for Lieutenant Stairs to bring 
to Fort Bodo. As there was no sign of the rear column nor of the 
twenty messengers sent off in March with letters for Major Barttelot, 
Stanley felt bound to retrace his steps through the terrible forest. 
This time he was better provisioned, and his people (212) escaped 
the horrors of the wilderness. 

Fort Bodo was left on June 16, Stanley letting all his white 
companions remain behind. Ugarowwa’s camp was deserted, and he 
himself with a flotilla of fifty-seven canoes was overtaken far down 
the river on August 10, and with him seventeen of the carriers sent 
off to Major Barttelot in March ; three of their number had been 
killed. On the 17th the rear column was met with at Bonalya, eighty 
miles above Yambuya, and then for the first time Stanley learned of 
the terrible, disaster that had befallen it :—Barttelot shot by the 
Manyuema; Jameson gone down the Congo (only to die); Ward 
away; and Troup invalided home. No one but Dr. Bonny ; of the 
257 men only seventy-two remaining, and of these only fifty-two 
fit for service. No wonder Mr. Stanley felt too“sick tù write the 
details; and until we have the whole of the evidence à would þe 
unfair to pronounce judgment. One thing we may say :iwe know, 
from Mr. Werner’s recently published “ River Life on the Congo,” 
that before Major Barttelot left Yambuya to follow Stanley it was 
‘known to Mr. Werner, to more than one Belgian officer, to several 
natives, and to the Manyuema people with Barttelot, that instructions 
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had been given by Tippu Tip to these last to shoot Major Barttelot 
if he did not treat them well.’ Yet no one cared to warn the Major, and 
he was allowed to depart to his almost certain fate. The thing is too 
sickening to dwell upon. It was at this stage that Stanley sent home 
his first letters, which reached England on April 1, 1889, twenty 
months after he started from the Aruwimi, and over two years after he 
left England. The relief was intense ; all sorts of sinister rumours had 
been floated, and most people had given up the expedition for lost. 

Once more back through the weary forest, with the expedition re- 
organized. A new route was taken to the north of the river through 
a region devastated by the Arab slavers; and here the expedition 
came near to starvation, but once morg Fort Bodo was reached, 
on December 20. Here things weré practically as Stanley had left 
them; there was no sign of Emin, though he had promised to come 
to the fort. The combined expedition marched onwards, and Mr, 
Stanley, pushing on with a contingent, reached the lake for the third 
time, on January 18, only to learn that Emin and Jephson had been. 
made prisoners by Emin’s own men; the Mahdists had attacked the 
station and created a panic, and all was disorganization and vacillation. 
At last, however, the chief actors in this strange drama were together 
again: and Mr. Stanley’s account of Emin’s unstable purpose; the 
long arguments with the Pasha to persuade him to come to a 
decision ; the ingratitude and treachery of the Egyptians; the 
gathering of the people and their burdensome goods and chattels 
preparatory to quitting the lake—these and many other details are 
fresh in our memories from Stanley's own letters. But the main 
purpose of the expedition was accomplished, at however terrible a cost, 
and however disappointing it was.to find that after all Emin was 
reluctant to be “ rescued.” When the start was made from Kavalli’s, 
on April 10 last, 1500 people in all were mustered. An almost mortal 
illness laid Stanley low for a month shortly after the start, and it was - 
May 8 before the huge carayan-wag fairly under way. Some Aghting 
had to be done with the gaiders fro Unyoro, but on the whole the 
homeward march was comparatively free from trouble, and full of 
interest; and on December 6 Mr. Stanley once more entered Zanzibar, 
which he had left-4wo years and ten months before. Such briefly are 
some of the incidents of the rescue expedition; let us‘now as briefly 
sum up the geographical results. , A . 

When Stanjey left for Africa in January 1887 there remained one 
of the great problems of African hydrography still unsolved——what 
is known as the problem of the Wellé. Schweinfurth and Junker had 
come upon 4 river at some points which seemed to rise in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Albert Nyanza, and appeared to flow in a north-west 
direction. The favourite theory at the time was that the river Wellé 
was really i upper course of the Shari, which runs into Lake Chad 
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far away to the north-west. But as the Congo and its great feeders on 
the north, and the lie of the land in that direction, became better 
known, it began to be conjectured that after all the Wellé might send 
its waters to swell the mighty volume of the great river. Stanley, I 
know, hoped that, among other geographical work, he might be able to 
throw some ligh#on the course of this puzzling river. But, as we see 
now, the cares and troubles that fell upon him prevented him going much 
out of the way to do geographical work. While, however, Stanley was 
cleaving his way through the tangled forest, Lieutenant Van Géle, 
one of the Free State officers, proved conclusively that the Wellé was 
really the upper course of the Mobangi, one of the largest northern 
tributaries of the Congo. But another and kindred problem Stanley 
was able to solve. Before his ° journey, the mouth of the river 
Aruwimi was known ; the great naval battle which he fought there on 
his first descent of ite river is one of the most striking of the many 
striking pictures in the narrative of that famous journey. But beyond 
Yagbùya its course was a blank. The river, under various names, 
“ Ituri” being the best known, led him almost to the brink of the 
Albert Nyapza. One of its upper contributories is only ten minutes’ 
walk from the brink of the escarpment that looks down upon the 
lake. With many rapids, it is for a great part of its course over 500 
yards wide, with groups of islands here and there. For a consider- 
able stretch it is navigable, and its entire length, taking all its . 
windings into account, from its source to the Congo, is 800 miles. 
One of its tributaries turns out to be another river which Junker met: 
further north, and whose destination was a puzzle—the Nepoko. 

Thus this expedition has enabled us to form clearer notions of the 
hydrography of this remarkable region of rivers. We see that the sources 
of the Congo and the Nile lie almost within a few yards of each other. 
Indeed, so difficult is it to determine to which river the various waters in 
this region send their tribute that Mr. Stanley himself, in his first 
letter, was confident that the southern Lake Albert belonged to the 
Congo and not to the Nile system; it was on}y_actual inspection that 
convinced him he was mistaken. How it is that thturi or the Aruwimi 
_ and other rivers in the same region are attracted to the Congo 
and not to the Nile is easily seen from Mr. Stanley’s graphic de- 
scription of the lie of the country between the Congo.and the Albert 
Nyanza. It is, he says, like the glacis of a fort, séme 850 miles 
long, sloping gradually up from the margin of the Cohgo (itself at 
the Aruwimi mouth 1400 feet above the sea), until ten minutes beyond 
one of the Ituri feeders it reaches a height of 5200 wae descend 
almost perpendicularly 2900 feet to the surface of the lake, which 
‘forms the great western reservoir of the Nile, 

But when the term “glacis ” is used, it must not he inferred 
that the ascent from the Congo to Lake Albert is smooth and 

e > ` 
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unobstructed. The fact is that Mr. Stanley found himself involved 
in the northern section of what is probably the most extensive 
and densest forest region in Africa, Livingstone spent many a 
weary day trudging its gloomy recesses away south at Nyangwé on the 
Lualaba. It stretches for many miles north to the Monbuttu 
country. Stanley entered it at Yambuya, and tumnelled his way 
through it to within fifty miles of-the Albert Nyanza, when it all of a 
’ sudden ceased and gave way to grassy plains and the unobstructed 
light of day. How far west it may extend beyond the Aruwimi he 
cannot say ; but it was probably another section of this same forest 
region that Mr. Paul du Chaillu struck some thirty years ago, when 
gorilla-hunting in the Gaboon. Mr. Stanky estimates the area of this 
great forest region at about 300,000 square miles, which is more likely - 
to be under than over the mark. The typical African forest, as 
Mr. Drummond shows in his charming book on “ Tropical Africa,” + is 
not of the kind found on the Aruwimi, which is much more South 
American than African. Not even in the “ great sponge” from which 
the Zambesi and the Congo draw their remote supplies do we meet with 
such impenetrable density. Trees scattered about as in an English 
park in small open clumps form, as a rule, the type of “forest” 
common in Africa; the physical causes which led to the dense 
packing of trees over the immense area between the Congo and the 
Nile lakes will form an interesting investigation. Mr. Stanley’s 
description of the great forest region, in his letter to Mr. Bruce, 
is well worth quoting :— 

“Take a thick Scottish copse, dripping with rain; imagine this copse to 
be a mere undergrowth, nourished under the impenetrable shade of ancient 
trees, ranging from 100 to 180 feet high; briais and thorns abundant ; 
lazy creeks, meandeiing through the depths of the jungle, and sometimes a 
deep afluent of a’great river. Imagine this forest and jungle in all stages 
of decay and growth—old trees falling, leaning perilously over, fallen 
prostrate; ants and insects of all kinds, sizes, and colours murmuring 
around ; monkeys and chimpanzees above, queer noises of birds and animals, 
crashes in the jungle as troops of elephants rush away ; dwarfs with poisoned 
arrows securely hidden behind some buttress or in some dark racess; strong, 
brown-bodied aborigines with terribly sharp spears,,standing poised, still as 
dead stumps; rain pattering ‘down on'you every other day in the year; an 
impure atmosphere, with its dread consequences, fever and dysentery ; gloom 
throughout the day, and darkness almost palpable: throughout the night ; 
and then if you will imagine such a forest extending the entire distance from 
Plymouth to Peterhead, you will have a fair idea of some of the incon- 
venience endured’ by us from June 28 to December 5, 1887, and from 
June 1, 1888, to the present date, to continue again from the present date 
till about December 10, 1888, when I hope then to say a last farewell to the 
Congo Forest.” ' 


Mr. Stanley tries to account for this great fòrest region by the 
abundance of moisture carried over the continent from the wide Atlantic 
by the winds which blow landward. through a great part of the year. 
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But it is to be feared the remarkable »phenomenon is not to be ac- 
counted for in so easy a way.’ Investigation may prove that the 
rain of the rainiest region in Africa comes not from the Atlantic, but 
the Indian Ocean, with its moisture-laden monsoons. And so we 
should have here a case analogous to that which occurs in South 
America, the forests of which resemble in many features those of the 
region through which Mr. Stanley has passed. pi 

But' the forest itself is not more interesting than its human 
denizens. The banks of the river in many places are studded with large 
villages, some, at least, of the native tribes being cannibals. We are 
here on the northern border of the true negro peoples, so that when 
the subject is investigated tlk Aruwimi savages may be found to be 
much mixed. But lea Europe promptly intervenes, there will 
shortly be few people left in these forests to investigate. Mr. Stanley 
came upon two slave-hunting parties, both of them manned by the 
merciless people of Manyuema. Already great tracts have been . 
turned into a wilderness, and thousands of the natives driven from 

‘their homes. From the ethnologist’s point of view the most interest- 
ing inhabitants of the Aruwimi forests are the hostile and cunning 
dwarfs, or rather pigmies, who caused the expedition so much trouble. 
No doubt they are the same as the Monbuttu pigmies found farther - 
north, and essentially similar to the pigmy population found scattered 

all over Africa, from the Zambesi to the Nile, and from the Gaboon to 

the east coast. Mr. Du Chaillu found them in the forests of the 

west thirty years ago, and away south on the great Sankuru tribu- 

tary of the Congo Major Wissmann and his fellow-explorers met 

them within the past few years. They seem to be the remnants of a 

primitive population rather than stunted examples of the normal 

negro. Around the villages in the forest wherever clearings 

had been made the ground was of the richest character, growing 

crops of all kinds. Mr. Stanley has always maintained that in the 

high lands around the great lakes will be found the most favourable 

region for European enterprise; and if in time much of the forest is 

cleared away, the country between the Congo and Lake Albert 

might become the granary of Africa. 

To the geographer, however, the second half of the expedition’s 
work is fuller of interest than the first. Some curious problems had 
to be solved in the lake region, problems that have given rise to 
much discussion. When in 1864 Sir Samuel Baker stood on the lofty . 
escarpment that looks down on the east shore of the Albert Nyanza, 
at Vacovia, the lake seemed to him to stretch illimitably to the south, 
so that for long it appeared on our maps as extending beyond 
1° S. latitude. ' When Stanley, many years later, on his first great 
expedition, after crossing from Uganda, came upon a great bay of 
water, he was naturally inclined to think that it was a part of Baker's. 
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lake, and called it Beatrice Gulf. But Gessi and Mason, members 
of Gordon Pasha’s staff, circumnavigated the lake later on and found 
that it ended more than a degree north of the equator. So when 
Stanley published his narrative he made his “Beatrice Gulf” a 
separate lake lying to the south of the Albert Nyanza. Mr. Stanley 
saw only a small portion of the southern lake, Mata Nzigé, but in 
time it expanded and expanded on our maps, until there seemed some 
danger of its being joined on to Lake Tanganyika. Emin himself, 
during his twelve years’ stay in the Sudan, did something towards 
exploring the Albert Nyanza, and found that its southern shore was 
fast advancing northwards, partly owing to sediment brought down 
by a river, and partly due to the weafing away of the rocky bed 
of the Upper Nile, by which much water escaped, and the level of the 
lake subsided. ‘Thus, when Baker stood on the shore of the lake 
in 1864, it may well have extended many miles farther south than it 
does now. But where did the river come from that Mason and 
Emin saw running into the lake from the south? As was pointed out, 
above, Stanley at first thought it could not come from his own lake 
to the south, which he believed must send its waters tc the Congo. 
But all controversy has now been ended. During the famous 
exodus of the 1500 from Kavalli to the coast, the intensely interest- 
ing country lying between the northern lake Albert and the southern - 
lake, now named Albert Edward, was traversed. Great white 
grassy plains stretch away south from the shores of Lake ‘Albert, 
which under the glitter of a tropical sun. might well be mistaken 
for water; evidently they have been under water at a quite recent period. 
But soon the country begins to rise, and round the base of a great 
mountain boss the river Semliki winds its way through its valley, 
receiving through the picturesque glens many streams of water 
from the snows that clothe the {mountain-tops. Here we have 
a splendid country, unfortunately harassed by the raids of the 
- Wanyoro, in dread of whom the simple natives of the mountain-side 
often creep up to near thé limit df snow. Up the mountain, which 
Lieut. Stairs ascended for over 10,000 feet, blackberries, bilberries, 
violets, heaths, lichens, and trees that might have reminded him of 
England flourish abundantly. Here evidently we have a region that 
might well harbour a European population. The mountain itself, Ru- 
wenzori, a gréat boss with numerous spurs, is quite evidently an extinct 
volcano, rising to something like 19,000 feet, and reminding one of 
Kilimanjaro, farther to the east. It is not yet clear whether it is the 
same mountain as the Gordon Bennett seen by Stanley in his former 
expedition, though the probability is that, if distinct, they belong to 
the same group or mass. Apart from the mountain the country 
gradually ascends as the Semliki is traced up to its origin in Lake 
Albert Edward. Mr. Stanley found that, after all, the southern Nyanza 
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belongs to the great Nile system, giving origin to the furthest south- 
' west source of Egypt’s wonderful river, which we now know receives 
a tribute from the snows of the equator. 

The southern lake itself is.of comparatively small dimensions, prob- 
ably not more than 45 miles long, and is 900 feet above the northern 
Lake Albert. My. Stanley only skirted its west, north, and east 
shores, so that probably he has not been able to obtain complete data 
as to size and shape. But he has solved one of the few remaining 
great problems in African geography. The two lakes lie in a 
trough, the sides of which rise steeply in places 3000 feet, to the great 
plateaus that extend away east and west. This trough, from the north 
end of Lake Albert to the south end of Lake Albert Edward, is some 
260 statute miles in length.. About 200 miles of this is occupied by the 
former lake, 45 by the latter, and the rest by the country between, where 
the trough, if we may indulge in an Irishism, becomes partly a plain, 
and partly a great mountain mass. But this trough, or fissure, a glance 
ata good map will show, is continued more or less south and south-east 
in Lakes Tanganyika and Nyassa, which are essentially of the same 
character as Lakes Albert and Albert Edward, and totally different 
from such lakes as Victoria Nyanza and Bangweolo. Here we have 
a feature of the greatest geographical interest, which still has to be 
worked out as to its origin. 

There is little more to say as to the geographical results of the 
Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. There are many minute details of 
great interest, which the reader may see for himself in Mr. Stanley's 
letters, or in his forthcoming.detailed narrative. In his own charac- ` 
teristic way, he tells of the tribes and peoples around the lakes, and 
between the lakes and the coast; and it was left for him on his way 
home to discover a great south-west extension of Victoria Nyanza, 
which brings that lake within 150 miles of Lake Tanganyika, The 
results which have been achieved have been achieved at a great sacri- 
fice of life, and of suffering to all concerned; but no one, I am sure, 

will wish that the work had beer left undone. The few great 
geographical problems in Africa that Livingstone had to leave un- 
touched Stanley has solved. Little remains for himself and others 
in the future beyond the filling in of details; but these are all- 
important, and will keep the grèat army of explorers ~ husy for many 
years, if not for generations. . 

` J. Scorr < 
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HEN the news was flashed from Venice that Robert, Browning 

had died, men felt as of old they felt when a great king had 

passed away—one who, at a time of change, had absorbed the new 
aims and thoughts of his nation while they were yet unshaped, who 
had given them form in himself, and sent them forth alive and fresh, 
to be loved and used by his folk, and who, continuing to shape and 
reshape them with more and more completeness, had himself quietly 
grown into such a power that he impressed the seal and spirit of his 
personality upon the character of his people. The movement is slow 
of such a life and the strife is long, but at last, and when the best of 
his work is done, he comes forth, recognized as one of tle spiritual 
' kings, listened to by all as one of the prophets of mankind. This 
was the history of Robert Browning. He waited long, without com- 
plaint, without pretension, for his recognition by men of good-will; 
and he had the happy fortune to attain it before he died. He had 
‘loved men, and he lived long enough to feel that they loved him. It 
is not the common lot; but his courage, his joyfulness, his consistent ` 

soundness of mind; deserved that gratification. 

We look back over a space of fifty-seven years to his first poem. 
“Pauline” was sent to press in January 1833; and though it is 
exceedingly immature, yet there has been rarely any youthful poem 
which more clearly foretold that a new world of poetry was about to 
open its doors to men.: It has absolutely nothing to do with the past. 
There is, it is true, the sound in it of the blank verse of Shelley, but 
it does not belong to any of the separate countries, which yet had one 
atmosphere, of the world in which Wordsworth and Coleridge, Byron 
and Shelley, Keats and Scott, thought and felt. Itwas part of the 
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first rush of a new wave of emotion and thinking upon the shores of 
England.” His poetry of introspection which asked, ‘“ Who am I, 
whence have I come, whither am I going?” began in it. His 
poetry which grew more and more eager round theological questions, 
with a wholly new turn in the theology—which went below dogma 
to the impassiorted human desires out of which dogma had grown— 
began in it. His poetry which asked what was the aim of human 
life, what was the meaning of its problem, why the strife was so hard, 
and what was the use of it—and which asked this, not for the world 
at large, but for the individual in the world—began in it. His 
poetry, which determined to represent not what was common to human 
nature, to all men, but whatwas special in different types of humanity, 
and special to individual phases k each type, began in it. Moreover, 
there arose in it, as also in Tennyson—but in Tennyson ib was less 
origiial, more on the model of past poetry—a new kind of natural 
description,.or rather a new element in natural description, the 
subtile differentiation of which jis too long to speak of now, but 
‘which is more composed, more invented, more infused with in- 
tellect, less drawn on the spot from Nature, more surcharged with 
humanity, more passionate, more conceived in colour less in line, 
more illustrative of the human purpose of the poem, than had before’ 
arisen. : 
This novelty in the work, connected with the date, is full of interest. 
The last great poetry had closed about ten years before, in the deaths 
of, Shelley and Keats. Both of them felt, but Shelley less than Keats, 
because he was away from England, that the world in which they 
lived was exhausted of beauty, interest, and excitement. There was 
none of that popular emotion which flowing from the minds and hearts 
of men kindles a poet ‘and forces him into creation. The storm which 
followed on the Revolution of France had blown itself out, and Shelley, 
after in vain striving to excite himself with the struggle for Hellenic 


* I say “ part of the wave,” because, even before “Pauline,” Tennyson had begun to 
write, and the same new elements, though mingled more with past motives, appeared 
in his poems. ‘The Supposed Confessions of a Sensitive Mind not in Unity~with 
Itself,” “The Poet,” and “The Poet’s Mind,” “Love and Death,” the manner of the 
“ Sleeping Beauty”—all published in 1$30—illustrate the new paths into which poetry 
was turning. The same things jut out in the poems of his brother. They are still 
more marked in-the poems of 1832. “The Palace of Art” is steeped in them. The 
“ Lotus-Eaters ” strikes another note of the same theme; and the “ Lovers’ Tale,” pub- 
lished privately in 1833, may he compared throughout with “Pauline.” How like, we 
say, yet how different! Nothing would be more fascinating than to isolate the new 
elements in Tennyson’s works from 1830 to 1833, but our business is with Browning. 
May it still be long before we have to write of Tennyson as we are doing now of 
Browning. And it seems as if it would be long, for his last volume is full of poems so 
fair, so strongly wrought, so joyful in their strength, so pathetic, and so passionate that 
we seem to be reading the work of a man of thirty-five, in the plenitude of power. 
Goethe wrote well at eighty years of age, but there was no youth in his works. 
There is nothing in literature which resembles the young strength and feeling of 
this book by a man of eighty but the production of the “ Œ@dıpus at Colonus ” by 
Sophocles, if it be true that the drama was given to Athens when Sophocles was so old. 
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liberty, took to love-songs and metaphysics, while Keats fled back to 
Greece and to medieval Italy for subjects. Then, in a dead back- 
water of, exhaustion, pretty little poems of pot-pourri sentiment and 
bric-a-brac description, like those of Mrs. Hemans, éelighted and 
enfeebled the cultivated world. But a new excitement which stirred 
the dead bones now came on England. The Reform movement was 
born, and though the poets did not write about it, yet they breathed 
the atmosphere of passion in which the country lived. They were no 
longer forced to go to Greece and Italy to stir themselves into creation. 
They found their impulse in their own country and their own age. 
They took that excitement, and they changed it in themselves into an 
excitement on questions of the soul, of life, of human nature, of 
Nature herself. The political idea!aroused in them the conception of 
a new spiritual ideal. The stir, the life, the battle in England did 
not become subjects which the Muse could treat, but they awoke the 
Muse from slumber and filled her with eagerness to do her own work ; 
and as the ground temper of the world had changed since the ¢ime’ 
of Shelley and Byron, since it no longer looked backwards, but for- 
wards, the work of poetry also changed, and looked also forward. 
But the new elements of the soul of poetry were all in confusion, 
mingled and tossed together like a sea in the centre of a hurricane, 
tumbling up and down, no ordered run’ in the waves—elements 
unable to be handled, seized, or isolated, their relations to each 
other unknown, their tendencies only guessed at, what they would be 
when crystallized as yet unimagined—so that we do not wonder at 
the tentativeness, the obscurity, almost the muddle of a poem like 
“ Pauline.” It is eminently representative of the fitful, strange, tor- 
mented, moody, wayward time; but, while. we say this, we must 
remember that the trouble and fantasy of that time, its agony and 
waywardness, were not those of age, but of growth, nct of an ex- 
hausted, but of a new-born period. ‘Therefore their evil, in growth, 
would be eliminated—if the poet were true, and if his age pursued 
nobility. This was the case with Browning, and the growth was swift. 
In “ Paracelsus,” published two years later than “ Paulire,” in 1835, 
the vague thoughts of “Pauline” had taken clear form: the poet 
became master of his ‘ideas, and gave them luminous shape; the 
waves ran in one direction before-a steady wind. x 
Simultaneously with the political excitement and with the new 
poetic movement arose a theological excitement and a religious reform. 
It took two distinct shapes. One looked backward to find the per- 
fection to which it aspired ; the other looked forward to a like 
perfection. Both wished to bring religion home to the people, and 
the practical effect of poth has been great. One was tke movement 
‘ which Newman led, ahd the other the movement which Maurice led. 
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The only thing I wish to mark in them was common to both: It was 
their passion, their eagerness, their sense that a new world was 
beginning, their indignation: at the apathy of the age just behind 


them in all matters of the soul with God, of the nation conceived as ` 


having a duty to God. “Let us re-create theology and religious life 
as its form,” thy cried; and, ‘what is more, they did that work. 

This impulse, unlike the political one, could unite itself to poetry, 
and express its more ideal portion in verse. It was añ impulse which 
had to do with the soul, with hopes, pleasures, and aspirations beyond 
the world, with the shaping of the right way of living, with Nature, with 
the heart of man, and God. It was immediately taken up by Browning. 
It was not, save very slightly, taken up by Tennyson till 1842, when 
such poems as the ‘‘ Two Voices Pand the “ Vision of Sin” appeared ; 
till 1850, when “ In Memoriam ” concentrated all its questions round 
the problem of loss and sorrow. To Browning, on the contrary, the 
whole theological matter in its application to the question, ‘‘ What is 
themeaning and the end of this life ?” was always dear, and continued 
dear to him for more than half a century of work. In “ Paracelsus” 
the way he meant to meet the problem and his view of it were clearly 
laid down, and from that view he has never swerved. What he said 
there, he went on saying in a hundred different fashions through the 
whole of his poetic life. In “Pauline” we have the same view, but 
unshaped, in broken bits, like elements in solution; uncombined, but 
waiting the flash of electricity through them, which will mingle them, 
in their due proportions, into a composite substance, having a clear 
form, and capable of being used for a distinct purpose. That flash 
was sent through the confused elements of “ Pauline,” and the result 
was “‘ Paracelsus.” 

This is the history of the poet at his beginning in relation to the 
time at- which he began. I have no intention of dealing with 
“ Paracelsus,” or with the wonderful world that was created after it. 
That were too large a task; for surely no other modern poet has had 
a greater variety than Browning within his well-defined limits. 
Nor can I attempt, in the few hours given me to write this article, to 
define the main lines of his work, or the main characteristics of his 
genius. That should be the result of some months of careful reading of 
his poems as a whole, and of careful thought. ~ It may be years, 
indeed, before we can stand enough apart from him, and from that 
deceiving atmosphere of the contemporary, to see clearly what he has 


done, to give it its just value, and to distinguish thos’-powers and ` 


their pleasures which are unique in it, as well as useful for the 
growth of the imagination and the soul\in man. The dead, who 
have been great, pass through a period of ee for their work— 
then of depreciation of it; and-then from the balance of the two 
extremes arises at last the just appreciation which allots them their 


` 
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true place in the temple of poetry. Our grandchildren will know 
the judgment of time on Browning. Only one thing is quite clear. 
That judgment will give him a lofty seat and a distinct one; and I 
believe, if I may venture to prophesy, that, among the whole of the 
English-speaking peoples, and in proportion as they grow in thought, in 
spirituality, and in love of men and women, the recognition and the 
praise of the main body of Browning’s poetry will also grow, and 
grow into a power the reach of which we cannot as yet conceive. 

What I have yet to say will be taken up with “ Pauline.” That 
is a matter small enough to treat of in an article so necessarily 
occasional as this. Nevertheless, it has its own interest. Had 
“ Pauline ” been rejected from his works by Browning—were it as poor, 
as imitative, as the first efforts of poets commonly are, we should 
have no right to speak of it. But he has republished it; he felt 
there was stuff below its immaturity; he knew it was orginal and ‘of 
its time, and that in the history of his poetic development it had 
a distin} place. It was crude and extravagant; ‘good draughtsman- 
ship and right handling,” he says himself, “were far beyond the 
artist at that time;” but he was right, though “with extreme 
repugnance and purely of necessity,” in retaining it. It is valuable 
for the history of poetry, and it is valuable for the history ‘of his own 
development. 

It isa fragment of a larger design ; of a poem which was to repre- 
sent, as in dramatic contrast, various types of human life. Of these 
types, some were put aside, or worked up afterwards with other poems. 
“ Pauline” is the presentation of the type of the poet. 

It is remarkable that even at the age of twenty years Browning 
had chosen one of his methods, and chosen it for life. Even to his 
latest book he pursued this contrasted dramatization of characters, 
setting type over against type, and specialties of the one type over 
against another, without, strange to say, any power of making a true 
drama. The character drawing is superb, but the characters do not , 
clash or cohere to form a dramatic whole. They stand apart, like 
peaks in an Alpine range, each clear-and proud, but the attempt to 
co-ordinate them fails. Here in “ Pauline ” we have the post, but the 
poet in the confused, chaotic time of which I have spoken. We find 
him caught by love and hiding in his love from a past he longed to 
forget. .He had sought wild dreams of beauty and good, strange fair 
worlds, and the end was vanity. The past was dead, but its ghost 
haunted him and made him for ever restless—the shame of failure, 
of hopes grown craven, was ever with him. Once he had “sung like 
one entering bright halls,” but he had not been true to his aspiration. 
He had fallen, out of the enthusiasm which took him beyond himself, 
under the dominion of self, and all the glory departed: And a fine 
, simile of his soul as a young witch whose blue eyes 
VOL, LVI- 5 K 
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“ As she stood naked by the river springs 
; Drew down a god,” 


but who, as he sat in the sunshine on her knees singing of heaven, saw 
the mockery in her eyes, and vanished, tells, with much of the after-force 
of Browning, of how the early rayishment departed, slain by self-scorn 
that sprang froni self-worship. Then he tells, in contrast with this, of the 
reverence and love he had, and which still survives, for one great 
poet whom he calls “ Suntreader,” and who may be Shelley, and this 
adoration at the root of his soul keeps him “ not wholly lost.” To 
strengthen this self-forgetful element, the loye of Pauline has now come, 
and something of the old Joy returns. A new impulse has arisen on 
him out of the universe. Let me take it, he cries, and sing on 


“fast as fancies come: 
Rudely, the verse being as the mood it paints.” * 


This is the exordium, and it is Browning all over—the soul aspiring, 
the failure to realize the aspiration, the despair; and then the new 
impulse coming whence men know not, which bids the soul aspire again. 
It is failure, then, that makes growth possible, and bids man, uncon- 
_ tented, reach upwards to God, from whom the new impulse has come. 

Then he strips his mind bare. What are its elements? he asks. 
The first is (and it is Browning’s conviction concerning all men and 
women—the root of his clear impersonation of them in which he 
excels all modern poets) an intense and living personality, linked to 
self-supremacy, and to a principle of restlessness 


“ Which would be all, have, see, know, taste, feel all.” 


But this would plunge him, ‘ while confined in clay,” into the depths 
of self, were it not that imagination also is there, and never fails— 


imagination which bears him beyond himself! With that there is 


also vas 
7 “ A need, a trust, a yearning after God,” 


which forces him to see God everywhere, to always feel His presence, 


to know, even when most lost, that One beyond him is acting 
in him. 

Of these, imagination, fed by ancient books and tales, made him crea- 
tive, so that he was all he read of—‘‘a god wandering after beauty,” or 


“ a high-crested chief 
Sailing with troops of friends to Tenedos.” 
Never was anything more clear than these lives out of himself, never 
anything clearer than what he saw—and the lines in which he re- 
cords the vision have all the sharpness and beauty of his after-work. 


* A line which lays down’one of the critical rules in accordance with which Browning , . 


wishes the metrical movement of ,his verse to be judged. 


‘ 
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On the dim clustered isles in the ie Ki 

The deep groves, and white temples and wet caves : 
And nothing ever will surprise me now— 

Who stood beside the naked Swift-footed, 

Who bound my forehead with Proserpine’s hair,” 

“Yet it is strange,” he goes on, “that having these 'things—God 
in me urging me upwards, imagination making mine an infinite world, 
I should aim so low, seek to win the mortal and material, strive for 
the possible, not the impossible—even while there was, beyond all I 
could conceive of myself in God, ‘a vague sense of powers folded up 
in me,’ which, developed, would make me master of ‘the universe.” 

But now, having aimed low, he fell into the sensuous life—and re- 
morseful, sought in seif-restraint peace—turning the mind against 
itself; but there was no rest’ gained thereby. For it is one of 
Browning’s root ideas that peace is not gained by self-control, but by 
letting. loose passion on noble things. Not in restraint, but in the 
conscious impetuosity of the soul to the highest, is the wisdom of life. 
A hundred after-poems are consecrated to this idea. 

So, giving up that, the poet returned to song. But song alone did 
not content him. Music—the music of which Browning alone, with 
Milton, has written well, and the love of which appeared in this first 
poem—claimed him, and painting, and then the study of the great poets, 
in whom he “explored passion and mind for the first time ;” till now 
his soul, fed at these great springs, rose into keen life; al his powers 
burst forth, and he gazed on all things, all systems and schemes, 
and heard ineffable things unguessed by man. Then he vowed him- 
self to liberty, to the new world that liberty was to bring, where 


“ Mon were to be as gods, and earth as heaven.” 


All Plato entered into him; it seemed he had the key to life; his 
soul rose to meet the glory he conceived. 
And then he turned to prove his thoughts, turned to 


Men and theff cares and hopes and fears and joys ; 

And as I/pondered on them all I sought 
How begs life’s end might be attained—an end 
Comprising every joy. { 


( 
Butas he Bia glory vanished, as if it were a dream dissolved by 


the touch of p 






«I said 'twas beautiful 
Yet but a dieam—and so adieu to it ! 
} * * * + * 
Fir, ‘st went my hopes of perfecting mankind,, 
d faith in them, then freedom in itself 
Anq virtue in itself, and then my motives, ends 
Ang powers and loves, and human love went last. 4 


But, strange ko say, this seemed his success; he had gained the 
world. As old feelings left, new powers cement mockary, intellec- 


‘ 
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tual force, a grasp on knowledge; and they were his because that 
aspiration for the unknowable had gone. God, too, had vanished in 
this satisfaction, and in the temple where He had been knelt troops 
of shadows, and they cried—Hail, King! 

Then, as the position given above is like that which Wordsworth ` 
relates as his, when after the vanishing of his expectations from the 
French Revolution he found himself without love but with keen 
powers: of analysing human nature—and was destroyed thereby—so 
the passage which follows, and which is exceedingly remarkable, is 
built on the same theme as that which Tennyson has used in the 
“ Palace of Art”: 


å ; 
“ The shadows cry, 
‘We serve thee now, ang thou shalt serve no more! 
Call on us, prove us, letus worship thee!’ 

And I said—‘ Are ye strong! Let fancy bear me 
Far from the past,’ And I was borne away 
As Arab birds float sleeping in the wind, 
O’er deserts, towers and forests, I being calm ; 
And I said, ‘Ihave nursed up energies, 
They will prey on me? Anda band knelt low 
And cried ‘ Lord, we are here and we will make 
A way for thee in thine appointed life ! 
O look on us!’ And I said, ‘Ye will worship ` 
Me; but my heart must worship too.’ ” 


He is not yet, however, wholly lost in self. The plaguing which 
drove the soul in the “Palace of Art” into despair begins here 
in the felt necessity of worship. The shadows know that this feeling 
is against them, and they shout in answer: 


“ Thyself, thou art our king ! ” 


But the end of that is misery. His success is his ruin. 
Still the effort to realize all success on earth goes on. “I will 
make every joy mine own, and then die,” he cries; “ I will be a poet 
' whom the world will love, and find in that earthly love, satisfaction ; 
I will have full joy in music, in old lore loved for itself; all the 
radiant sights of Nature—all human love shall be mine. My fulness 


shall be on earth.” ` A 
Yet, “ when all’s done, how fain seems all puccess” ; the curse of 


decay and perishing is on it all.{ “ And now,” he cries, “ that I love 
thee, Pauline, I know in touching the infinite of jove, that I cannot 
rest in these successes, of earth 3 I cannot accept fir lity ” — 


“Souls alter not, and mine must progress still; 
I cannot chain my soul, it will not rest 
In its clay prison. 
It has strange powers and feelings and desires ; \ 
z : i They live, ‘i 
Referring to some state or life they live a 


Therefore he tries for the infinite—but still he vil ave it on earth. 
He will have one rapture to fill all the soul; he will hay'e all knowledge. 
He will live in all beauty. He will. have a perfect hur}an soul which at 
some great crisis in human history shall break fortf, and lead, and 
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conquer for, the world. But when he tries, everywhere ne is limited, 
his soul demands what bis body refuses; everywhere he is baffled, 
maddened, falling short, chained down, unable to use what he conceives, 
to grasp what he can reach in thought, hating himself, imagining what 
he might be, and driven back from it into despair. 

What does this puzzle mean? It means “this earth is not my 
sphere ”— 


“ For I cannot so narrow me but that 
I still exceed it.” 


“ Yet,” he continues, “I will not yet give up the earth. I have lived 
in all human life; it is not enough to satisfy the undying craving 
in me. Nature remains, and perhaps in her beauty I may find rest. I 
can live in all its life;” and, as he thinks, he is carried away by the pas- 
sion of external beauty mingled with his love for Pauline. “Come with 
me,” he cries, “ out of the world,” and there follows a noble passage 
of natural description clearly and subtly invented, morning, noon, end 
evening, with their colours and their movement, seen and felt as he 
and Pauline pass upwards through the changing scenery of a mountain 
glen ; a passage full of many of those sharpened points o description 
in which Browning, all his poetry through, concentrates the sentiment 
of a landscape—and the passion of the whole rises till it reaches the 
height of eagerness and joy, when suddenly the whole fire of it is 
extinguished : 


“I cannot be immortal, nor taste all, À 
O God, where does this tend—these struggling aims ? 
What would I have? What is this sleep which scems 
To bound all? Can there be a waking point 
Of crowning life? The soul would never rule ; 
It would be first in all things, it would have 
Its utniost pleasure filled, but, that complete, 
Commanding, for commanding, sickens it. 
The last point I can trace is, 1est, beneath j 
Some better essence than itself, in weakness ; 
This is myself, not what I think sheuld be : 
And what 1s that I hunger for but God ? 
My God, my God, let me for once look on thee è 
As though nought ẹlse existed, we alone ! 
And as creation crumbles, my soul’s spark 
Expands till I can say,—Even from myself 
I need thee and I feel thee and T love thee ; 
I do not plead my rapture in thy works 
For love of thee, nor that I feel as one 
Who cannot die; but there is that in me 
Which turns to thee, which loves or which should love. 
Why have I girt myself with this hell-dress ? 
Why have I laboured to put out my life? 
Take fiom me powers and pleasures, let me die 
Ages, so I see thee! 
$ r Y: * + * s: 
All that errs 
Is a strange dream which death will dissipate,” 


Beauty has risen on him again, he makes an end in perfect joy. 
“ I believe,” he cries, “in God and truth and love. Know my last 
- state is happy, free from doubt or touch of fear.” i 
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This, again, is Browning all over. These are the motives of 
c Paracelsus,” of “ Easter Day,” of “Abt Vogler,” of “Andrea del 
Sarto,” of “ Waring ”—' 

“Qh, never star 


Was lost here, but it' rose afar!” 


of a hundred poems—motives wrought out with astonishing variety, 
in characters of men and women who loved nature and knowledge and 
art and love: motives consistently kept from youth to age, the child, 
in these, the father of the man; never better shaped, nor with greater 
force and individuality than at the trenchant and magnificent end of 
“Easter Day,” where the questions and answers are like the clashing of 
sharp scimitars. Take the closeewhen driven from alb earthly suc- 
cesses, and finding ‘that to stay in them was to stay in ruin of the 


soul, he breaks forth ; ‘ 
` “Thou love of God! Or let me die, 
Or grant what shall seem Heaven almost ! 
e Let me not know that all is lost, v 
te Though lost it be—leave me not tied 
To this despair, this .corpse-like bride ! 
Let that old life seem mine—no more— 
With limitation.as before, , 
With darkness, hunger, toil, distress : 
Be all the earth a wilderness ! 
Only let me go on, go on, 
Still hoping ever and anon 
To reach one eve the Better Land.” 


Out of the same quarry, then, from which “ Pauline” was hewn, were 
hewn all the rest. The interest of this early poem is that the blocks 
are of similar shape to those which were afterwards used, and of the 
same stuff. But the stones, though quarried out, are only roughly 
hewn, unsculptured with ornament, not fitted to each other; lying as it 
were loose about the quarry—as indeed in the confused time at which 
the poet then lived they were likely to be. 

Tt pleasures us thus to see the first shaping of unorganized thought, 
when the thinker has afterwards built them into a nobly architectured 

‘ temple, when he has been faithful to his first conceptions and perfected 
them. Few have been so consistent as Robert Browning, few have 
been so true to their early inspirations. He is among those men 

3 “Who, when brought 
Among the tasks of 1eal life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought.” 

‘Tt is well, with this in our minds—it has been well, with a desire 
to realize this constancy of purpose and effort, tó look back to his 
first book now that he has gone from us beyond the antechamber 
‘into the plenitude of the spaceless Palace. Then we feel how steady, 
how fulfilled his life has been. Fifty-seven years of creative labour! 
When we think of that, we rather rejoice than mourn. Indeed, there is 
nothing to mourn for in such a death coming on such a life. It was . 
a life lived ‘fully,-kindly, lovingly, and at its just height from the 
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beginning to the end. ' No fear, no vanity, no lack of interest, no 
complaint of the world, no anger at criticism, no “ villain fancies,” no 
laziness, no feebleness in effort, no desire for money, no. faltering of 
aspiration, no pandering of his gift.and genius to please the world, no 
surrender of art for the sake of fame or filthy lucre, no falseness to 
his ideal, no base pessimism, no slavery to science ‘yet no boastful 
ignorance of its good, no despair of men—no retreat from men into 
a world of sickly or vain beauty, ‘no abandonment of the great ideas 
or disbelief in their mastery, no enfeeblement of reason, such as at 
this time walks hand-in-hand with the worship of the discursive 
intellect—no lack of joy and healthy vigour, and keen inquiry 
and passionate interest in humanity—scarcely any special bias 
running through the whole of his work, an incessant change of 
subject and manner combined with a strong but not overweening 
individuality which, like blood through the body, ran through every 
vein of his labour: creative and therefore joyful, receptive and 
therefore thoughtful, at one with humanity and therefore loviag, 
aspiring to God and believing in God and therefore steeped to the 
lips in radiant hope ; ; at one with the past, passionate with the 
present, and possessing by faith an’ endless and glorious future—it 
was a life lived on the top of the wave and moving with its motion ` 
from youth to manhood, from manhood to old age! 

Why should we mourn that he is gone? Nothing merely feeble has 
been done, nothing which lowers the note of his life, nothing we can 
regret as less than his native dignity of soul. The imaginative power 
has varied through many degrees, as in all artists, but it never wholly 
failed, it never lost its aspiration, it never lost its pleasure in creation, 
it never painfully sought for subjects. It was nourished by a love 
of beauty in nature, and by a love of love in man and of his 
wondrous ways, which was as keen in age as it was in early manhood. 
His last book is like the last look of the Phoonix to the sun before 
the sunlight enkindles the odorous pyre from which the new created 
bird will spring. 

And, as if the Muse of Poetry wished to adorn the image of his 
death, he passed away amid a world of beauty, and in the midst of 
a world endeared to him by love. Italy was his second country. 
In Florence lies the wife of his heart; in every city he had 
friends, friends not only among men and women, but friends in ` 
every fold of Apennine and Alp, in every breaking wave of the blue 
Mediterranean, in every forest of pines, in every church and palace 
and town-hall, in every painting that great art had wrought, in 
. every storied market-place, in every great life which had adorned, 
honoured, and made romantic Italy, the great mother of beauty, at 
whose breasts have hung and whose milk have sucked all the arts and 
all the literatures of modern Europe. In Italy he died, and in Venice. 
Sea and sky and city and mountain glory encompassed him with 
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loveliness, and their soft graciousness, their temperate power of joy 

and life made his death easy. There is nothing which is not fair 

about his departure, nothing unworthy of him, nothing which leaves 

behind one trace of pain. Why should we mourn him? Strong in 

life, his death was gracious. Mankind is fortunate to have so noble a 

memory. : > 

' Nor has he left undone that which gives to us a further right to 

think happily of his death. He has left behind him a religious lore 

of life, based on faith in a life to come. It is well that both our” 
greatest poets in England, that is, the two greatest men in all our 

modern England, men whose power will be ever young when every 

other name in the last hundred years will be with difficulty remem- 

bered—for the Poet is the eternal Power—it is well that both, in 

an age whose intellect and imagination have been so ‘weakened by 

outside knowledge, that it”has become unable or unwilling to see God, . 
and has no shame in claiming utter death as the true repose of 

m@n—should both maintain for us the mighty truths of God’s 

fatherhood and man’s perfection beyond death. 

In a material world, in a world which claims the reasoning of the 
understanding, apart from emotion, as the judge of all things, Brown- 
ing never faltered in his claim of the spiritual as the first, as the master 
in human nature, nor in his faith of God with us, making, guiding, 
loving us, and crowning us at last with righteousness and love. In 
a world, the knowledge of whose-educated men is chiefly concerned 
with the knowledge of death, the passion of which is chiefly absorbed 
in gathering treasure which the moth and the rust corrupt, the ideas 
of whose upper classes are decaying, which fears the future and clings 

“to the past as if the morning were there; whose culture is criticism, 

and whose outlook in life is too often the outlook of cynicism or 
sorrow or despair, for it sees nought but death at last as absolute 
monarch—this poet held up the blazing torch of life in God, of 
aspiration to that life, of an ineffable glory which was to fill, 
humanity. He kept his contempt for hopelessness, his hatred for 
despair, his joy for eager hope, his faith in perfection, his pity for all 
effort which only claimed this world, for all love which was content to 
begin and end on earth—his reproof for all goodness and beauty 
which was content to die for ever. It is a mighty legacy to leave 
behind. i ; 

And now Paracelsus has “ attained.” 


3 “If I stoop 
Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 
It is but for a time; I press God’s lamp 
Olose to my breast ; its splendour, soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom: I shall emerge one day. 
You understand me? I have said enough.” 


STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
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THE ROAD TO AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. 


HE keynote of British politics just now,” said an eminent man 
to me lately, “is that it is parochial. If it desires anything 
it plots to obtain it, like a vestryman, below the market price.” But 
the price of a thing, we may be assured, is on a scale with its value, 
and with a low price we are apt to get a damaged article. - The - 
imperial spirit which cheerfully makes a present sacrifice for a remote 
end, the national finance which sows seed for the future, have almost 
TE If we want something that would confessedly be a 
great gain—the federation of the Colonies, for example. the federa- 
tion of the Empire, or the pacification of Ireland—the partisans of 
the scheme assure us that it will cost next to nothing, while its 
opponents clamour that if this disastrous thing be done the British 
taxpayer will mayhap ‘have to disburse another penny in the pound. 
Our financing may be “ according to Cocker,” but it has ceased to be 
according to Chatham. We will neither pay nor play; a great design 
is sure to be troublesome, and the vestryman thinks it can wait, and 
at any rate he flatters himself it is some one else’s business. 

The federation of the Australian colonies concerns British interests 
closer than any question for which we keep ambassadors at Berlin or 
Paris, and the colonists are exhorted from time to time in eloquent 
articles to overcome the hindrances which impede it—hindrances 
which it is tolerably certain they cannot overcome without assistance 
from without. The federation of the Empire, if it is postponed 
until after the next European war, will probably never take place 
while the world lasts. But we are warned, in the highest political 
quarters, that we must not be impatient; we ought to wait, it seems, 
for what Providence will send, as the ‘little politicians of the nursery., 
wait for what Santa Claus or Epiphany will drop into their stockings. 
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This was not the method of Burke or Chatham. They brooded 
over State problems till a solution was found, and straightway 
strove with all their strength to create the essential means and 
agencies that the end might follow. It was not by the modern 


method that the British Empire, or any empire, was ever made; and . 


not so can it be held together. If the British taxpayer cannot look 
sacrifice cheerfully in thie face for adequate ends, if the British 


statesman cannot draw all the scattered or deoin fragments of, 


the Empire into one confederacy at any present cost, a penalty little 
dreamed of will have to be paid by-and-by for their incapacity or 
neglect. 

A rapidly increasing nitmber of thoughtful men, at home and in 
the colonies, are persuaded that {mperial Federation is not a question 
for some remote future, but for the present. Before it can come in 
any intelligible shape, however, the Australian and African groups 
must each of them be brought under the authority of a supreme 


Lagislature, entitled to negotiate on their behalf. This is the first 


and indispensable step, and the way is barred by embarrassing im- 
pediments. But they are impediments which a child can see, and a 
statesman could remove. They are not new or unexampled; quite 
otherwise, they are as old as history. They forbade the union of the 
Greek States two thousand years ago, and of the Italian States five 
centuries ago, but were ovércome in later times by the authority of 
George Washington and the genius of Alexander Hamilton, They 
are simply local jealousies, and they only await the intervention of 
an umpire whom the dissentients can all respect and trust. This is 
the sine qud non of colonial agreement. ‘Where is this umpire to be 
found ? Colonists smiled somewhat sardonically, it may be, at the 
exuberant hopes of the London press a couple of months ago that Sir 
Henry Parkes was' the essential man. They knew that whatever 
way Federation may come, there was slight probability of its coming 
in that way. 

Sir Henry Parkes is a man of great ability, and dy desires 
the end he proposes. He has been a æonstant friend of Federation 
indeed for thirty years, but it is a curious phenomenon that probably 
he alone of all his class in Australia does not recognize the fact that 
the has rendered himself impossible as a mediator. No one has done 
more to sow the local jealousies which it is the main business of an 
umpire to appease. Here are a couple of recent instances. The 
Colonial Office, in the old, arbitrary, blundering days, in fixing the 
boundaries between New South Wales and Port Philip (now 
Victoria), gave the control of the great river that divides them 
exclusively to the elder colony. It was as if some boundary commis- 
sion assigned the exclusive control of the Thames to Surrey, ignoring 
the claims of Middlesex. The waters of the river have been recently 
used for irrigation by the enterprising population of Victoria, and 
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after the example of Egypt and Italy they. design to make immense 
tracts covered with a worthless scrub blossom like the orchards of 
Devonshire ; or, if this hope be too extravagant, at any rate to render 
them fit for human use. But the Prime Minister of New South 
Wales did not bless this beneficent work. On the contrary, he 
interposed, declaring that his colony owned the ‘vater, and was 
entitled to forbid the waste of it on Victoria enterprises. Fancy 
Surrey forbidding London to quench her thirst from -he waters of 
her private river, and you will understand the feeling excited on the 
southern side of the Murray. A little earlier Sir Henry bathought him 
that the name of his colony was unsuitable and unsatisfactory. And 
no doubt it is. New South Wales is a ridiculous name for a country 
larger than the British Islands, and containing cities in which the 
whole population of the Principality might be housed. The need of 
a change had been debated for thirty years, and it was one very proper 
to be made, for no Australian, we may be assured, ever consented to 
call himself a New-South-Welshman. There was a good stock® of 
suitable names available, but Sir Henry pushed them aside, and 
gravely proposed to his Parliament to change the name of the colony 
from New South Wales to Australia. The old penal settlement of 
Botany Bay, and the prosperous colony of which it is the capital, 
were to be AUSTRALIA, and the colonies planted by the free enter- 
prise of free men were to be content with the names bestowed upon 
them from London in the colonial middle ages. A jocose legislator 
at Melbourne suggested that if the object was to distinguish their 
territory from Victoria, they might call it Convictor’a. If the 
members for Yorkshire brought a Bill into the House of Commons to 
confer on that important county the name of England, leaving the 
remaining fragments of the island which had hitherto borne that 
title to be content with their local designations, it is not probable 
that the measure would’ become law; and Sir Henry’s proposal 
naturally came to nothing. It was never a danger indeed, for the 
Bill would certainly have been vetoed by any Secretary of State for 
the Colonies since Lord Glenelg ; but it was an insult, and it damaged 
the proposer’s reputation for practical statesmanship and rendered 
him for the time being, and probably for all time, an impossible 
founder of an Australian dominion. If he lives a dozen years he 
may be a leading member of a Dominion Parliament, but he will not 
be the Fundator; other and newer men will reap the harvest which 
he helped to sow long ago. . 

If the time has come to consider how an Australian confederacy 
may be initiated, it will be worth while to glance back at the im- 
pediments which the idea has encountered hitherto. Like Hercules 
it was attacked in its cradle, and has been a good deal buffeted by 
friends as well as enemies from that time forth. 

Wiliam Wentworth was the first Australian statesman. His 


, 
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father, Mr. D'Arcy Wentworth, an Irish gentleman in the publie 
service at Sydney, sent him to England for education, end he 
returned from Cambridge with a good stock of ideas and a generous 
ambition, ‘He founded a newspaper, organized the memorable 
Patriotic Association, and by his speeches in the Legislative Council ' 
inflamed the population, free and convict, with the desire for social 
improvement and political liberty. It was he who framed the Con- 
stitution for New South Wales which, with slight modifications, has 
been adopted in all the Australian colonies. In this instrument, 
Mr. Wentworth desired to inser a provision enabling the colonies to , 
federate whenever they were ready and willing to do so; for from 
the beginning he desired, in Jis own words to create, “a new 
Britannia in another world.” In 1849, the Privy Council, reporting 
on Australian affairs, recommended that one of the governors should 
be appointed Governor-General, and entrusted with the authority to 
econvene a General Assembly of Australia in any part of her Majesty’s 
e X . 

Australian possessions which he might consider most convenient when- 
ever the need arose, or he was invited to act by the Legislative 
Assemblies of two colonies. Wentworth repeatedly pressed the 
advantage of such a slumbering power on the ‘Imperial Government. 
The Legislative Council of Victoria came to his aid, echoing the same 
advice. But the ignorant fear of colonists which then prevailed at 
Westminster was too strong for them. They got a dose of ‘official 
slip-slop instead of the thing they ‘asked for, and the simplest and 
easiest method of initiating concerted action for common purposes was 
snatched out of the hands of the colonists.* 

But the moment they obtained organs through which to" make 
themselves heard, the colonists took the matter into their own hands. 
The local parliaments assembled for the first time in 1856, and in 
January 1857 the Legislative Assembly of Victoria appointed a 
Select Committee to consider the expediency of establishing a Federal 
Union amongst the Australian colonies, and the best means of attain- 
ing that end. The members were selected from both political parties, 
and it must ‘be admitted they were well selected. Out of twelve 
persons, then all with a single exception. private members, three 
afterwards held the office of Prime Minister, and six filled the 
important posts of Treasurér, Attorney-General, Minister of Public 
Lands or Commissioner of Customs, and another became a Cabinet 
Minister in England.t The Committee, after prolonged considera- 


* “T need scarcely say, that the question of introducing into the measures lately 
before Parliament clauses to establish a Federal Union of the Australian colonies for 
purposes of common interests has been very seriously weighed by her Majesty's 
Government ; but they have been led to the conclusion that the present is not a 
proper opportunity for such enactment, although they will give the fullest considera- 
tion to propositions on the subject which may emanate in concurrence from the 
respective Legislatures.” —Lord John Russels despatch. 

f The Select Committee consisted of the following persons :—Mr. Gavan Duffy, 
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tion, adopted a Report declaring that the interests and honour of the 
colonies would be promoted by the establishment of a system of 
mutual action and co-operation among them. 


“ Their interest suffers [says the Report], and must continue to suffer, 
while competing tariffs, naturalization laws, and land systems, rival schemes 
of immigration, and of ocean postage, a clumsy and ineficient method of 
communicating with each other and with the Home Government on public 
business, and a distant and expensive system of judicial appeal exist ;`and 
the honour and importance which constitute so essential an element of 
national prosperity, and the absence of which invites aggression from 
foreign enemies, cannot perhaps in this generation belong to any single 
colony of the Southern Group; but may, and we are persuaded would, be 
speedily attained by an Australian Federation’representing the entire.” 


Some advantages of immediate Federation were suggested, which 
time has since shown to be real and substantial. j 


“ Neighbouring States [it was said] of the second order inevitably become 
confederates or enemies. By becoming confederates so early ın their career, 
the Australian colonjes would, we believe, immensely economise their 
strength and resources. They would substitute a common national interest 
for local and conflicting interests, and waste no more time in barren rivalry. 
They would enhance the national credit, and attain much earlier the power 
of undertaking works of serious cost and importance. They would not only 
save time and money, but attain increased vigour and accurazy, by treating 
the larger questions of public policy at one time and plaze; and in an 
Assembly which, it may be presumed, would consist of the wisest and most 
experienced statesmen of the Colonial Legislatures, they would set up a 
safeguard against violence or disorder—holding it in check by the common 
sense and common force of the Federation. They would possess the power 
of more promptly calling new States into existence throughout their 
immense territory, as the spread of population required it, and of enabling 
each of the existing States to apply itself, without conflict or jealousy, to the 
special industry which its position and resources render most profitable.” 


On the method of attaining Federation, the Committee laid down 
a principle which would be worth the attention of Sir Henry Parkes 
to-day. 

“No single colony [they said] ought to take exclusive possession of a 

subject of such national importance, or venture to dictate the programme of 
union to the rest. The delicate and important questions conrected with the 
precise functions and authority of the Federal Assembly, which present 
themselves on the threshold of the inquiry, can be solved only by,a Confer- 
ence of Delegates from the respective colonies.” 
They accordingly recommended that such a Conference should be imme- 
diately invited to assemble, representing the Council and Assembly 
in each of the colonies, and to sit in a place to be determined by the 
Delegates themselves by preliminary correspondence. 

This Report was adopted by the Assembly, and was afterwards 
communicated by message to the other House, who concurred in it. 
Chairman ; Mr. (afterwards Si: John) O’Shanassy, Mr. (now Right Hon. H.C. E.) Childers, 


Mr. Moore, Mr. (now Sır Archibald) Michie, Mr. Foster, Mr. Horne, Mr. Griffith, 
Dr. Evans, Mr. Harker, Mr. Syme, Mr. (now Sir James) McCulloch. 
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It was my duty as Chairman of the Committee to communicate 
with leading statesmen in the other colonies. It proved an easy 
task; most of them would have been ready to begin themselves a 
little later, but they yere all prepared to accept and second the 
beginning which had been made. It simplified the task that the 
colonies to be consulted at that time were only New South Wales, 
South Australia, and Tasmania. Queensland did not then exist as a 
separate colony, and Western Australia was merely a penal settle~ 
ment on the fringe of a vast unoccupied territory. 

The proposal was immediatcly taken into consideration by the 
consulted colonies. In Sowth Australia, both Houses reported in 
. favour of adopting the suggestioneof Victoria for a joint Conference, 
and appointed three Delegates, two of whom afterwards held the 

office of Prime Minister, to represent them there. Tasmania was 
nearly as prompt. That colony also selected three Delegates, repre- 
senting the two branches of the Legislature. 

A couple of months after the movement in the Victorian Parlia~ 
ment, but quite irrespective of it, Mr. Wentworth, who was then in 
London, presided over a meeting of Australians, and on their behalf 
presented a memorial to the Secretary of State for the Colonies urging 
that a Permissive Act might be passed by the Imperial Parliament, 
enabling the colonies to confederate in the manner most: convenient 
and agreeable to themselves. ‘The Secretary of State replied that the 
colonies which now possessed responsible Ministries must take the 
initiative, and that he would be happy to co-operate with them in 
obtaining the sanction of Parliament for any measure they desired. 

Thus at home and in the colonies there was a close agreement on 
what ought to be done, and on the legitimate way of doing it. 

But the assent of the mother colony was still wanting, The prin- 
ciple of Federation had warm adherents in New South Walcs. Mr. 
Deas Thomson, formerly Colonial Secretayy, and still Vice-Chairman 
of the Executive Council, who ‘was among the foremost of them, 
procured the appointment of a Select Committee by the Legislative 
Council on the subject. The Report was a State Paper of great value. 
Tt urged the significant truth that the attempt ought to be made at 
once, as time would probably increase its difficulties, and aggravate 
local jealousies, as indeed it has done. 


“Tt is impossible [the Report declared] to contemplate the rapidly increas- 
ing population of the Australian colonies, and the future development of 
the unbounded resources which they undoubtedly possess, in the great 
extent and diversified’character of the country which they embrace, from 
the tropical regions of the northern districts to the more temperate climates 
of the south, and their consequent adaptation to the production, in a high 
degree of perfection, of almost every article suited to the wants and luxuries 
of society, without entertaining the most confident expectation that they 
are destined in the fulness of time to rank amongst the most important 
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communities founded by the British nation. It becomes the more necessary 
therefore in this early stage of their existence, that every means should be 

- adopted to render legislation, on matters affecting their common interests, 
mutually advantageous and acceptable. And your Committee are of opinion 
that a measure of this kind cannot be longer postponed, without the danger 
of creating serious grounds of antagonism and jealousy, which would tend 
greatly to embarrass, if not entirely to prevent, its future settlement, upon a 
satisfactory basis.” i ' 


And they were of opinion that the Conference of De-egates, sug- 
gested by Victoria, ought to be held with as little delay as possible. 

So far all had gone well. The Upper House in all the colonies 
and the Legislative Assembly in all but onewere ready to act. But 
the local jealousy which the Sydney statesman foresaw and feared 
was already an active agent in affairs. Mr. Charles Cowper, the 
Chief Secretary, who dreaded experiments and had no policy 
beyond holding fast to office, vehemently opposed the appoint- 
ment of Delegates, and obtained a majority against the proposal. 
It is right to note that among those who contended that action 
should be taken at once was Henry Parkes, who believed that we 
could not too soon bring the Australian group into permanent relations. 
But party feeling and petty jealousies prevailed, and the scheme of a 
Conference at that time fell through, a majority of the Delegates 
being unhappily of opinion that we could not proceed without New 
South Wales. 

After a lapse of three years the question was taken up anew in 
the Victoria Parliament, and a Select Committee was again ap- 
pointed, including the Prime Minister, three gentlemen, who after- 
wards held the same office, and four others, who became Ministers in 
important departments.* The Committee recommended that nego- - 
tiations with the other colonies should be renewed at the point 
where they were broken off, and they expressed a hope that the 
danger of war, which then prevailed, would overcome all local 
difficulties. South Australia, Tasmania, and Queensland expressed 
`themselves willing to make the experiment, but New South Wales 
was still the difficulty. Dr. Lang, always a prominent figure in 
Australian politics, procured a, Select Committee of the Legislative 
Assembly on the subject, in which he had the assistance of eminent 
men—Mr. Parkes, Mr. Darvall, Mr. Hay, Mr. Jones, and others; 
but it may be presumed that the Cowper morass was still impassable, 
for they never brought up any Report. 

For nearly ten years the question slept, but in August 1870 a 
Royal Commission, with larger powers than a Select Committee 
possesses, was, appointed, under letters patent from the Crown, to 


+ The names of the Committee were: Mr. Gavan Duffy, Chairman; Mr. Nicholson, 
Mr Michie, Mr. O’Shanassy, Mr. McCulloch, Mr, Anderson, Mr. Mollison, Mr. Caldwell, 
Mr. Brooke, and Dr. Evans. 
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take up the question again. The Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, 
and two gentlemen who afterwards held the same office, three lawyers, 
who were in succession Attorney-General of the colony, two leading 
politicians, afterwards Prime Ministers, and two or three others of 
distinction or influence, composed the Commission. The time seemed 
singularly fit for concerted action, for Von Moltke was on his way to 
Paris, and the colonies had no military organization, no fortifications, 
and slight hope of assistance to defend their frontiers if England 
were drawn into the war. 

The Commissioners promptly brought up a Report which, among 
other cognate subjects, discussed the existing relations between the 
mother country and the colonies. Theso relations were represented 
as being eminently insecure and intrinsically unfair, and therefore 
liable to give way on the first emergency. This was the language ' 
held by the Commissioners :— r ' 


æ: The British colonies from which Imperial troops have been wholly witb- 
drawn present -the unprecedented phenomenon of responsibility without 
either corresponding authority or adequate protection. ‘They are as liable to 
all the hazards of war as the United Kingdom ; but they can influence the 
commencement or continuance of war no more than they can control the 
movements of the solar system; and they havo no certain assurance of that 
aid against an enemy upon which integral portions of the United Kingdom 
can confidently reckon. This is a relation so wanting in mutuality that it 
cannot safely be regarded as a lasting one, and it becomes necessary to con- 
sider how it may be so modified as to afford a greater security for perma- 
nence.’ 


Admitting this description to be substantially accurate at that 
time, and still, the remedy no doubt lies in Imperial Federation, but 
in 1870 Imperial Federation was a vague suggestion which nobody 
had thought out. The tendency of the time was not to draw closer 
together the colonies and the mother country, but to drive them 
apart. In London eminent statesmen held the mad theory that 
England ought to cut off all connection with the spring-heads which 
fed her from afar with health and strength in order to escape the trouble 
of keeping watch over them, This theory had not many friends in 
the colonies, but it acted on opinion in another way; it taught 
colonists to face the consequences by formulating methods of protect- 
ing themselves. The Report contained a proposal for which Imperial 
Federation is a wise substitute, but it belongs to the history of the 
question as teaching in a significant manner the consequence of 
leaving the difficulty to settle itself. When the statesmen who 
founded the Canadian Dominion were in London, one of them sajd to 
me on some difficulty arising, “ If we cannot negotiate successfully in 
” Westminster in summer, we will negotiate at Washington in autumn.” 
‘And Australians were beginning to contemplate a measure of inde- 
pendent statesmanship almost as decisive. 
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This was the proposal in the Report :— 


“Tt has been proposed to establish a Council of the Empire, whose advice 
must be taken before war was declared. But this measuye isso foreign to the 
genius and traditions of the British Constitution, and presupposes so large 
an abandonment of its functions by the House of Commons, that we dismiss 
it from consideration. There remains however, we think, more than one 
method by which the anomaly of the present system may bə cured. 

“Tt is a maxim of International Law that a Sovereign State cannot be 
involved in war without its own consent, and that where two or more States 
are subject to the same Crown, and allies in peace, they ara not, therefore, 
necessarily associates in war if the one is not dependent on the other. 

“The sovereignty of a State does not arise from its extant, or power, or 
population, or form of Government. More than a century ago, Vattel 
formulated the principle now universally accepted, that a small community 
may be a Sovereign State, no less *than the most powerful kingdom or 
empire, and that all Sovereign States inherit the same rights and obligations. 

“‘Two Sovereign States [says Vattel] may be subject to the same 
prince without any dependence on each other, and each may retain its rights 
as a free and Sovereign State. The King of Prussia is Sovereign Prince of 
Neufchatel in Switzerland, without the principality being in any mgnner 
united to his other dominions; so that the people of Neuchatel, in virtue 
of their franchises, may serve a foreign’ Power at war with the King of 
Prussia, provided that the war be not on account of that principality.’ 

“ Wheaton and other modern public jurists have illustrated the same 
principle by the case of Hanover and England, which, though they were 
allied by personal union under’ the same Crown, were not necessarily 
associates in war or responsible for each other. And the latest writers on 
International Law cite the more modern and analogous case of the Ionian 
Islands, a State garrisoned by British troops, and having as chief magistrate 
a Lord High Commissioner appointed by the Queen; and which was, not- 
withstanding, adjudged before the British Court of Admiralty (on a private 
‘ question arising) to constitute a Sovereign State not associated with the 
United Kingdom in the Crimean war. The last chief magistrate but one 
of this Sovereign State was since promoted to the Governorship of the 
colony of New South Wales, and thence to the Governorship of the 
Dominion of Canada. The last Lord High Commissioner was transferred to 
the Governorship of the dependency.of Jamaica. 

‘Without overlooking the distinction between colonies consisting of men 
of the same origin, as the population of the United Kingdom, and States 
inherited by the Crown, like Hanover, or obtained by treaty, like the Jonian 
Islands, it is suggested for consideration whether the rule of International 
Law under which they are declared neutrals in war would not become appli- 
cable to colonies enjoying self-government by a single addition to their 
present power. i á : 

“The colony of Victoria, for example, possesses a separate Parliament, 
Government, and distinguishing flag; a separate naval and military estab- 
lishment, All the public appointments are made by the local Government. 
The only officer commissioned from England who exercises authority within 
its limits is the Queen’s representative; and in the Ionjan Islands, while 
they were admittedly a Sovereign State, the Queen’s representative was 
appointed in the same manner. The single function of a Sovereign State, 
as understood in International Law, which the colony does not exercise or 
possess, is the power of contracting obligations with other States. The want 
of this power alone distinguishes her position from that of States un- 
doubtedly Sovereign. 

“ If the Queen were authorized by the Imperial Parliament to concede to 
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the greater colonies the right to make treaties, it is contended that they 
would fulfil the conditions constituting a Sovereign State in as full and 
perfect a sense as any of the smaller States cited by public jurists to illus- 
trate this rule of limited responsibility. And the notable corfcession to the 
interests of peace and humanity made in our own day by the great Powers 
with respect to privateers and to merchant shipping renders it probable that 
they would not, of any inadequate grounds, refuse to recognize such States 
as falling under the rule. 

“Tt must not be forgotten that this is a subject in which the interests of 
the colonies and of the mother country are identical. British statesmen 
have long aimed not only to limit more and more the expenditure incurred 
for the defence of distant colonies, but to withdraw more and more from all 
„ostensible responsibility for their defence; and they would probably see any 
honourable method of adjusting the present anomalous relations with no less 
satisfaction than we should. à 

“Nor would the recognition of the neutrality of the self-governed colonies 
deprive them of the power of aiding the mother country in any just and 
necessary war. On the contrary, it would enable them to aid her with more 
dignity and effect; as a Sovereign State could, of its own free will, and at 
whatever period it thought proper, elect to become a party to the. war.” 

e : 

The Report also recommended that a Permissive Act should be 
obtained from the Imperial Parliament, authorizing the Queen to call 
into existence by proclamation a Federal Union of any two or more of 
tho colonies as soon as Acts had been passed in their respective Legis- 
latures, providing in identical terms for the powers and functions to be 
exercised by the General Legislature. The colonies would be thus left. ' 
free to determine by negotiation among themselves how far, and how 
soon, they will avail themselves of the power thus conferred on them. 

The Report was sent for consideration to leading statesmen in the '. 
neighbouring colonies. A dozen, years had not ripened the question 
for action, but apparently had reared a plentiful crop of new objec- 
tions. In the correspondence which, as Chairman of the Commission, 
I maintained, I found the desire for Federation less decisive, and that 
it was generally hampered with new conditions and qualifications. In 
New South Wales, My. Parkes was “ unreservedly in favour of seek- 
ing a Permissive Act,” but expressed no opinion on the other pro- 
posals of the Commission. Sir James Martin (afterwards Chief 
Justice) did not think “that any advantage whatever would be 
derived from.a Federal Union;” and the letter of Mr. Forster, late 
Colonial Secretary, bristled with ingenious doubts on the same 
subject. Mr. Edward Buller (afterwards Attorney-General), and 
Mr. Charles Cowper, who had retired from active politics at this 
time to become Agent-General in London, assured me that there was 
universal apathy on the question in New South Wales, Von Moltke 
non cbstante. In South Australia, Mr. -Boucaut, late Attorney- 
General, approved of the Report in all respects, especially the 
neutralization of the colonies, and thought its recommendations 
ought to be acted on without delay; but Mr. Strangways, who had 
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held the same office, feared that Victoria, as the strongest and 
wealthiest of the group, designed to impose her will on the smaller 
colonies, and was not prepared to seek a Permissive Act or touch 
Federation till the Imperial Parliament had passed an Act recognizing 
the colonies as independent States. i 

“ I think [he said] that the question of the neutrality of the colonies in 
time of war ought to be dealt with at once. : I can see no reason why each 
of them should not be declared by Act of Parliament an independent 
Soverelon State for such purposes, but to remain subject to the jurisdiction 
of hor Majesty, in manner, and on the points to be declared in such Acts.” 
Mr. Palmer, Prime Minister of Queensland, had no objection to a 
Permissive Act, provided it were not to be ‘acted on immediately ; for 
Federation, though permanently necessary, would, he conceived, be 
premature just then. Mr. Lilley, late Prime Minister, approved of 
seeking a Permissive Act, provided it was to be obtained by negotia- 
tion between the Colonial and Imperial Governments, “without the 
meddlesome interference of colonial society in Hngland;” whéle 
Mr. Macalister, Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, failed to dis- 
cover what benefit Federation would. bestow on Queensland at present. 
Tasmania was offended by some idle declamation on the probable 
annexation of that island by Victoria, and gave but a languid adhesion 
to the Report. 

The press in the chief colonies took up the question cf neutraliza- 
tion, and debated it vehemently. Some of the leading journals were 
passionate partisans of the scheme, and others treated it as illusory 
and impracticable." But the proposers were encouraged by finding 
that a similar sentiment existed in another quarter of the world. 
The New York Chamber of Commerce proposed that the Government 
of their country should concede to Canada advantages of the same 
nature sought for the Australian group. 

“ It may be intimated in an entirely kind spirit [says the Report of the 
Chamber] that if the confederation’ to the north of us could obtain from 


the Imperial Government a guarantee that it might preserve a strict 
neutrality on the breaking out of all future foreign wars in which it has no 


‘interest, it might count on perpetual peace and tranquillity and uninterrupted 


commercial relations with the United States.” , 


But while the leading States of Europe were at war, while France 
was undergoing her long agony, it was manifestly no time to propose 
the question to foreign Governments, and it was silently postponed.* 


* It is rightto say that the Commission was not unanimous. Of the eleven Commis- 
sioners, two dissented from the proposed neutialization of the colonies: these were 
T. H. Fellows (afterwards Mr. Justice Fellows), and Edward Langton (afterwards 
Treasurer). The nine who signed the entire Report were—C. Gavan Duffy, Chairman ; 
Francis Murphy (Sir Fiancis Murphy, Speaker of the Legislative Assembly) ; C. Mac- 
Mahon (afterwards Sir Charles MacMahon, Speaker); John MacGregor (afterwards 
Minister of Mines): J. F Sullivan (afterwards Commissioner of Customs); J. J. Casey 
(afterwards Minister of Justice); G. B. Kerferd (now Mr. Justice Kerferd); Graham 
Berry (afterwards Prime Minister, and now Agent-General in London); James Graham 
(a Member of the Legislative Council). 
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In passing in rapid review the history of Federation as a Parlia- 
mentary question, it would not be just to forget how muck the press 
and persons unconnected with'Parliament contributed to keep it alive. 
There were essays, lectures, leading articles and speeches on the 
subject from time to time, and the hope of ultimate Federation was 
never permitted to disappear altogether. 

It was twelve years, however, before action was at length taken, and 
on a limited scale., In the summer of 1883 Australians learned that 
France meditated planting the New Hebrides and other Pacific islands, 
as she had already planted New Caledonia, with the most dangerous 
of her criminal population, and they knew that. French convicts had 
the faculty of escaping from’ pengl settlements and sheltering in the 
free British colonies. They heard at the same time that Germany, 
full of the pride of her great success in France, cherished the design 
of seizing New Guinea, the portal of the Pacific, a necessary part of 
the defence of the future Australian empire. General alarm ‘and 
indignation was felt, and on the suggestion of Mr. Service, the Prime 
Minister of Victoria, a Conference of Colonial Delegates was held in 
Sydney, representing all the colonies enjoying responsible govern- 


ment. This convention called upon the Imperial Government to . 


employ active remonstrance with Germany against a design which was 
not only injurious to the colonies, but in violation of specific treaty 
obligations, and they besought them to occupy New Guinea imme~ 
diately, undertaking to provide for the’ necessary expense. And the 
imminent public danger induced them to recommend that application 
should be made at London for a Permissive Measure enabling the 
colonists to create a Colonial Council for joint action. Such a Bill 
was sent home, and with slight alterations at length passed the 
Imperial Parliament, and in the autumn of 1885 the Colonial Legis- 
latures were invited to grant the necessary authority for bringing it 
into operation in Australia. f l 

The Federal Council to be created was to consist of two delegates 
from each of the Australian colonies possessing responsible govern- 
ments, and onẹ delegate from each Crown colony. It was to meet 
at least once in two years, at such places as it should from time to 
time determine. It was to have legislative power with respect to 
fisheries, the prevention of the influx of criminals, the enforcement 
of the judgments of courts of law beyond the limits of the colony in 
which they originated and the like, and on such of the following 
questions as might be referred to it by two or more colonies :— 


. 
“ General defences, quarantine, patents of invention and discovery, copy- 
` right, bills of exchange and promissory notes, uniformity of weights and 
measures, recognition in other colonies of any marriage or divorce duly 
solemnized or decreed in any colony, naturalization and aliens, status of 
corporations and joint-stock companies in other colonies than that in which 
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they have been constituted, and any other matter of general Australasian 
interest, with respect to which the Legislatures of the several colonies can 
legislaté within their own limits, and as to which it is deemed desirable that 
there should be a law of general application.” 


This was but a feeble copy of the Federation the colonists had 
sought, creating an Australian Dominion. And it was further limited 
by provisos that the Acts of the Council should only extend to the 
colonies by whose ‘Legislature the subject-matter had been referred to 
it, and by another declaring that in case the provisions of any Act 
of the Council should be inconsistent with the law o2 any colony 
` affected by it, the local law should prevail and the inconsistency have 

no operation. i $ ; 

The gain was not much, but at feast it accustomed the colonies to 
act together, and was the basis upon which an adequate extension of 
powers might be founded. The new law was 'to have no force in any 
colony ‘until the local Legislature passed an Act accepting it, and 
fixing a day upon which it would come into operation. But all he 
great colonies, save Victoria, refused to accept it. New Zealand, 
lying far outside of the Australian group, had a separate policy and 
separate interests, but when New South Wales and South Australia 
declined to join the Council became practically useless, and only met 
to comply with the law, which required a biennial meeting. South 
Australia has since joined, but the matter is not much mended, as the 
mother colony, which almost equals Victoria in population and exceeds 
it in territory and revenue, persistently refuses adhesion. 

It is at this conjuncture that Sir Henry Parkes intexposes. Sir 
Henry is a poet, who has visions of a great empire planted on 
the coasts of the Pacific, and he is a little too impatient of entér- 
prises which he regards as petty and sterile. He looks upon the 
Australian Council and its diminutive results with the eye of a 
scorner, and if it be permissible to translate his eloquence into the 
vulgar tongue, says in effect to the other leaders of colonial opinion : 
« My unfortunate friends, you have made a sad mess of this business. 
Just drop all you have been doing for the last five years as so much 
waste work, and I will show you how to proceed in such an enter- 
prise.” The task is, perhaps, not beyond his powers, but though 
humility and magnanimity are as plentiful by the Yarra as by the 
Thames, we may safely assume that he will not be called in as - 
umpire on colonial questions till after Mr. Chamberlain has been 
requested to arbitrate between the two wings of the Home Rule party, 
or Mr. Spurgeon to compose the controversy between Ritualists and 
Evangelicals. 

But what ought to be done? the impatient reader will perhaps 
demand. There is but one umpire possible, and this one is only 
possible on condition óf exhibiting a lively and intelligent interest in 


‘ 
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the business, which has hitherto been wanting. There can be.no 
Federation of the Empire, I may repeat, until the Australian and 
African groups are first federated among themselves, and there is not, 
I am pérsuaded, any solid hope of Australian Federation till its 
accomplishment is made an Imperial question. 

Note what is at stake, and in what’temper the hazards of the game 
are regarded from Westminster at present. Never since human 
history began was so noble a patrimony treated with such ignorant 
and perilous, insensibility. . While Bismarck is roaming the universe 
to discover some shreds and fragments of unappropriated territory on 
which to plant the Prussian flag, and while the French Republic is 
loading its population with inordinate taxes to pay for expeditions 
designed to snatch a barbarous*and hostile population from China, 
what do our politiciazis at home do? There are six great States which 
possess more natural wealth, wider territory,.a better climate, and 
richer mineral deposits than the six greatest kingdoms in Europe, 
where a new England, a new Italy, a new France, a new Spain, and 
a new Austria are in rapid process of growth, and are already occupied 
by a picked population, of which a larger proportion has taken per- 
sonal part in great industrial enterprises, in founding cities, planting 
commerce, and develdping the resources of Nature than any people on 
this side of the Pacific; and these prosperous States are ready and 
willing to unite for ever with the nation from which they sprang, on 
terms of fair partnership and association. And they are no insigni- 
ficant handful of men, these Australian colonists; they are more 
numerous than the people of England were when they won Magna 
Charta, or the people of the United States were when the stars and 
stripes were first raised to the sky: resolute, impatient, independent 
men, not unworthy to follow such examples on adequate occasion. 
But what cordial hand is stretched out to clasp theirs in affectionate 
embrace? What joyful reception attends a proposal to confirm in 
perpetuity a boon such_as no nation has received since Columbus 
bestowed on Spain the primacy of Europe? I will risk the reproach 
of Celtic exaggeration rather than refrain from affirming that West- 
minster has been illuminated, a Te Deum sung in St. Pauls, and 
statues and columns erected to commemorate events of less intrinsic 
importance to the United Kingdom than the easy victory of gathering 
under one government the colonies of the Pacific. 

For‘to the mother country the victory would be an easy one, and 
if I, too, must appeal to the omnipotent taxpayer, it is a victory for 
which there will be nothing to pay. ‘The local jealousies of the 
colonies are too vigilant and distrustful at present to be overcome 
except by some friendly interposition from without. They will not 
listen to each other just now, but they will listen to the mother 
country whenever she speaks through authentic organs. The Parlia- 
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ment and the Sovereign are still words to conjure with. There are 
doubtless many ways of employing their influence successfully ; there, 
for example, is one which, if not the best, would at any rate answer 
the purpose proposed. ‘If those who are entitled by oficial position 
to take the initiative, would after a conference with the leaders of the 
opposition—for the prosperity of the State is not ‘the property of 
any party—induce the two Houses of Parliament to declare that the 
Federation of the Australian colonies is of high importance to the 
interests of the Empire, and invite the local Legislatures to consider it 
anew with a view to agreement, we should be on the road to a settle- 
ment. ` If the Queen were advised to appoint two Royal Commissioners 
to carry these resolutions to Australia, ‘if men interested in and 
familiar with Australian affairs wefe chosen—-Lord Rosebery and 
Lord Carnarvon are such men, for example—the wishes of the Sove- 
reign and the Parliament would remove difficulties otherwisé intract- 
able. If this be not the right method, let a better method be adopted ; 
but surely it is time that there should be an end to the base apathy 
which is permitting a great opportunity to slip away for ever. 

Tf these Royal Commissioners visited the colonies successively, heard 
the objections of leading men, and reduced them to their minimum, 
and in‘the end held a Conference of Delegates from the Colonial Legis- 
latures, at which they would represent the Crown, Federation, I am 
persuaded, would be obtained. 

_ The Commissioners would have difficulties to encounter, doubtless, 

but it is the métier of statesmen to remove difficulties, and the dele- 
gates of the mother country ought to consider no labours too arduous 
to remove them, for the mother country is primarily responsible for 
the most serious of them. The vexed questions are mainly tariffs, 
national defences, and a Federal capital. As respects tariffs, there 
need be no wonder that so many colonists agree with Bismarck, Gam- 
betta, and Mill in believing that native manufactures cannot be 
started by private enterprise alone, and that Government may properly 
come to its aid. There would be no difficulty in establishing inter- 
colonial free trade throughout the confederacy, but as regards external 
trade it may be assumed that it will be long subjected to protective 
duties. Hither the entire confederacy will adopt them, which no 
longer looks impossible, or each colony must be left to take its own 
course. There is a group of commercial patriots in London who 
think that the colonial question will be settled effectually if only the 
colonists will consent to abandon Protection, and to be amerced for 
imperial defences in a, Parliament where they are not represented. 
Sir Henry Parkes has encountered these gentlemen. ‘‘ In commer- 
cial and monetary circles [he says] the question is, what profitable 
thing can be done with Australia, and never what advantage can arise 
to Australia by our drawing closer to the parent State. We aro 
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seldom thought of by any class of the English at home as forming an 
integral part of the Empire ;” though it is easy and pleasant to adorn 
a political speech with that hackneyed quotation ! 

If Australians would only consent, like their own flocks, to undergo 
an annual fleecing! But they have too bitter a memory of their first 
spontaneous and unprotected experiment in manufactures to do that. 
When Victorians attempted to turn their abundant raw material in 
native wool into serviceable tweed, the dishonest greed of Yorkshire 
manufacturers sent out a shoddy imitation of their fabric and ruined 
their enterprise by selling it in Melbourne as Australian manufacture. 
It is idle to invite a people with such an experience to lay down their 
arms of defence and trust to the magnanimity of free competition. 

On the question of national “defences they have had a warning 
as significant to beware of the parochial politics of Westminster. 
The British flag is floating throughout the Australian continent, but 
it is long since there was a British soldier to protect it. To effect 
a #mall annual saving the flag was left afloat, and the soldiers com- 
missioned to guard it were withdrawn. Economy is, doubtless, one 
of the safeguards of a nation, and there is not a budget opened 
between the Tiber and the Thames which would admit of larger 
pruning than that of Downing Street ; but to leave a flag undefended 
which a foreign enemy may pluck down, and whose dishonour might 
be the seed of war, is scarcely a point at which a wise statesman 
would begin his retrenchments. ‘There is a local force, indeed— 
Volunteers, with abundant courage and spirit, but commanded by 
traders and civil'servants with imperfect military skill. The need 
of professional soldiers was so strongly felt in the colony that the 
Government of Victoria sent to the Colonial Office an offer to raise, 
clothe, feed, and pay a regiment, and to accept its officers und orders 
from the Horse Guards, on the sole condition that in case of war it 
should not be withdrawn from Australia, and this offer was delibe- 
rately rejected, The net result is that the army of the Empire has a 
regiment the less—a regiment, let the taxpayer note, which would 
not have cost it a penny—and in case of war the colonies are without 
one trained soldier. We may be assured, then, that when Australians 
consent to pay, as they are able and willing to do, for the defence of 
their cities against the disasters of war, they must be sure they shall 
obtain the defence they pay for. 

With respect to a Federal capital, it has long been plain that it 
must be selected, as Washington and Ottawa were selected, to allay 
jealousy by its remoteness or insignificance. Wherever a Federal 
Parliament House and Government Offices are built, private enter- 
prise will furnish the necessary supply of hotels, villas, club-houses, 
and the other equipment of a season city. If it be plarted on the 
Murray, it will be equally convenient for Victoria, New South Wales, 
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and South Australia, and no conceivable place wil be less incon- 
venient for the remoter colonies. 

This is the road to Australian federation. 

But the hope that this necessary service will be rendered to the 
colonies and the Empire, no one familiar with colonial history will be 
too ready to indulge. Most probably it will not be gone. Nothing 
has ever been done for colonies from Downing Street but to awaken 
to their complaints when they become too vehement to be neglected. 
There have sometimes been eminent statesmen in the Colonial Office 
during the last half-century, and the permanent staff included men 
who had distinguished themselves-greatly in fields that lay apart from 
current politics. But there never has been a fixed colonial policy, 
except to let ill enough alone; thera never has been a thoughtful and 
fruitful initiative in colonial affairs. The great colonies are supposed 
to have been reared and nurtured by the mother country, but the 
facts are in constant contradiction to this theory. British colonies 
have been created by British emigrants, and by them alone. Great 
- cities have arisen on soil where they were officially forbidden *to 
intrude. Beneficent laws stand on their statute-~book, which were more 
than once disallowed at St. James's. Colonists were warned that they 
must not presume to manufacture a horseshoe or a hobnail without 
permission from Downing Street. Some of the most notable spokes- 
men of liberty in England scoffed at the idea of having self-govern- 
ment in the colonies. Victorians were forbidden at the outset to dig the 
gold which has since made England prosperous, and to till the land 
which sends cattle, wheat, and wine to her ports. They were flooded 
with convicts till they resolved to send back the worst villains to 
England. In their last political emer gency they asked advice as 
from a parent, and a noble pedant in the Colonial Office’ told them 
to go home and settle their own business in their own way. The 
same gracious answer will, perhaps, be accorded to those who desire 
assistance at present, but if this be the ultima ratio of the Colonial’ 
Office, it is difficult to comprehend for what purpose such an institu- 
tion is supposed to exist. 

Better feelings, it is said, prevail of late, since the Imperial Federa- 
tion League have awakened England to her great responsibilities, It 
may be so in some degree, but it is doubtful at this hour whether 
thdse'who represent, the opinion of the mother country will consoli- 
date the strength of the Empire by prompt and friendly action, or let 
things drift till neglect and indifference have, in the fulness of time, 
created another America in the Pacific, jealous, suspicious, and 
hostile, courting the Cosaque and cursing the Britisher. 


Alpes-Maritimes. C. Gavan Durry. 
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` BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. 


° 

T is not of my own accord that I write these few words on the 
great and good Bishop—the great scholar, the great theologian 
-whom death has taken from us at the comparatively early age of 
sixty-two. Although I have known and loved him for more than 
thirty-five years, there are many far better qualified than I am to pay 
their tribute of affection and gratitude to his honoured memory. All 
that I can write may be, and will be, inadequate; and it is only owing 
to the accidental inability of others, at short notice, to speak of his 
work and ‘character, that I have consented to express the feelings 
respecting him which he, at any rate, would not have despised. He 
was my private tutor at college. He presented me with all his books 
in succession as they were printed. I heard from him not unfre- 
quently. He did me the honour to ask for such small help as I could. 
render to good causes in which he felt an interest, moré often than I 
was able to obey his call. I dedicated to him the best of the poor 
books which I have written, and when I sent him anything of mine 
it always evoked kind words, and sometimes kind suggestions. I 
- tried to offer him “the shadow of a wreath of hohour,” which he did 
not need from me when he was living ; I trust that I may at least be 
pardoned if I here offer to him, now that he is dead, the shadow of 
that wreath of grateful acknowledgment which he needs still less. I 
do not pretend to be able to reach high enough to la it on the 
forehead of his statue ; but l 


“ Ut caput in magnis ubi non est tangere signis 
Ponitur hic imos ante corona pedes.” 


No doubt his biography will be written by some competent and 
sympathetic hand; but, as in the case of his great and like-minded 
prédecessor, Bishop Joseph Butler, he needs a biography less than 
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most men. The facts of his inner life were revealed to few, perhaps 
' fully to none. His letters were usually brief and business-like, and 
touched but rarely on his deepest feelings. He never “ wore his heart 
on his sleeve for daws to peck at.” It will not be possible in his case 


e For knave or clown s 


To hold their orgies at his tomb.” 


His best biography, his truest monument, is the great simple, unselfish 
life which the world saw, and the thought and toil accumulated in his 
books. ‘Beyond such personal incidents as may serye to deepen the 
influence of his example by illustrating the beautiful consistency and 
single-mindedness of aim which reigned throughout his life, there is 
nothing about him to‘reveal, as there is nothing to congeal How 
often have we read biographies of men intimately known to us, in 
which the chief fact of their history, and some one essential element of 
their character, has been intentionally or unconsciously omitted ? And 
sometimes this has been the very fact which did most to make or sar 
their lives, or the one element of character which chiefly influenced their 
career. No mistake of that kind can happen in the case of the late Bishop 
of Durham. His career was uneventful in external incidents; the circle 
of his relations and intimates was small; his aims were defnite ; his 
character transparent from marge to marge. He lived a life fortunate l 
and happy beyond what falls to the common lot; a life untroubled 
by a single tragic circumstance, if we except the prolcnged trial of 
the illness by which he was at last prostrated. But through that 
long career of unbroken. prosperity, in which he rose from the position 
of a middle-class boy to the enjoyment of a great revenue and the 
honours of a princely bishopric, he remained always the same strong, 
sincere, simple man, uninflated by his immense success as he would have 
been undaunted if it had pleased God to,try him with failure. When 
he had experienced his own eminent capacity for the promotion which 
had come to him unsought, his friends noted in him what one of 
them described as a “solemn gladness.” But no one ever saw in 
him the disguised self-satisfaction, the ostentatious condescension, 
the arrogant mock-humility, the airs of gracious patronage to old 
equals, which are but too common in smaller natures whom accident, 
or merit, or the wirepullers of party have elevated to some high position. 
The friends of his youth, however unfortunate their lot, however 
hymble their circumstances, however unpopular their names, remained 
his friends. He did not forget them, or ignore them, or show them 
the cold shoulder, or oppress them with his magnificence, or make 
them wince under the exhibition of his social superiority. The 
kindness which he showed as a young graduate to his juniors was 
maintained when he was a leading Bishop towards all worthy 
presbyters or curates. The generosity which led- him to give a large 
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stm when he was a Cambridge professor to the reredos of St. M 
made him spend his income with exemplary munificence, and 
and endow the Church of St. Ignatius at Sunderland when he be 
Bishop of Durham. 

It is this unity of his life which is one of its most bea 
characteristics. The prayer of Lightfoot must have ever been tl 


Wordsworth :— 


“ My heart leaps up when I behold 
A raizbow in the sky: 
So was it when my life began; 
So is ıt now J am a,man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me dic. : 
The child is Father of the Man ; 
And I could wésh my days to be 
Bound cach to cach by natuzal piety.” | 


And that prayer was granted. There have been men whose y} 
“ full of idle noise,” was in sharp contrast with their manhood ; 
noeperiod of life was Bishop Lightfoot unworthy of himself. It 
never be said of him “ Dissimiles hie vir ct ille puer?” In this 5 
ness and wholesomeness of his life he resembled the great poet 
death was so nearly simultaneous with his own, to whom he 
sought an introduction in my house, and whom he greatly adi 
He would have said with Mr. Browning :— 
“ Have you found your life distasteful ? 
My hfe did and does smack sweet: 
Was your youth of pleasure wasteful ? 
Mine I saved, and hold complete. 
Do your joys with age diminish ? 
When mine fail me I'll complain 


Must in death your daylight finish ? 
My sun sets to rise again.” 


There are two lines, characteristic of the poet’s view of li 
duty, which'I think that Bishop Lightfoot would have regar 
expressive also of his own aim and opinion ; namely, 


“Take one step onward, and secure that step ;”’ 
and 


“Truth is the strong thing ; let man’s life be true.” 


It must not, however, be supposed that there were no eleme 
gaiety and humour in his character. Those who knew him, a 
him in the unreserve of his lighter hours—those who, even in hi 
years, have seen him among his ‘“ boys” at Auckland Castle— 
how playful he could be. If any one fancies that Lightfoot nevei 
hare been a boy, he is much mistaken. If his character was of a 
cast, it.by no means lacked a capacity for fun, Among other ane 
of his schooldays some of his old comrades still remember how o 
his much-loved master, Prince Lee, afterwards Bishop of Manc 
saw him standing on the master’s desk, and called out to him, 
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quick, energetic way: karáßa, xaráßa, xaráßa,xkaráßa !—KaraBijconat, 
answered Lightfoot, with a broad smile on his face; imperturbably 
finishing the Aristophanic line.* .Dr. Prince Lee has, I think, not 
found a biographer, but the eminence and warm allegiance of his 
pupils—among whom we may name, almost as contemporaries, the 
late Bishop, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Dr. Westcott—are 
among the many proofs of his exceptional power. The greatness of 
his pupils, as they would be the first to admit, was drue in no small 
measure to the stimulative character of his teaching. His remark, 
“Ab! B pù poßov uóvov rioreve, ft still rings in the memory of 
one of them. , His recommendation of Rarrow as a model did much 
to monld the style of another. , Thg one word, Sadzice,{ which he 
chose to be carved upon his tomb, has had a potent influence over the 
‘imagination of a third. Prince Lee, though very unequal, sometimes 
spoke with great eloquence ; and I remember a sentence of his,§ the 
spirit of which he must have breathed into the studies of his most 
promising pupils. ‘It was this: ‘‘ You must not only listen, but rad. 
You must not only read, but think. Knowledge without common- ' 
sense is folly; without method it is waste; without charity it is 
fanaticism ; without religion it is death.” 

I first made the acquaintance of Dr. Lightfoot when I was an 
undergraduate at Trinity College, Cambridge, and he was a young 
Fellow of that foundation. Before I knew him personally I had 
often heard of him as the Senior Classic who was supposed to have 
sent up papers without a single mistake ; and I remember how, night 
after night, the steady lamp might be seen burning in the window of 
his room, and youths would point to it and say, ‘‘ There is the great 
Lightfoot steadily at work:’ It was in one of the Long Vacations, 
when only the scholars and more studious undergraduates were allowed 
to stay up, that I became his private pupil. Those Long Vacations 
were truly delightful times, to which many look back as to green 
islands i 





“ Across the barren wastes of wandering foam.” 


I can still recall walks to our afternoon bathe—in the old bathing- 
shed in the green fields by the River Cam—with him and with others 
who still live ; and in one of those walks I remember tke vivid “ chaff” 
which he expended on one of his old schoolfellows, which showed me 
how much sense of the ludicrous and what powers of sarcasm lay 
under his quiet exterior and usually shy talk. But the sarcasm was 
never venomous. It was intended to heal, not to wotnd. It was 
‘Gentle satire kin to charity.” 


I am not writing an indiscriminate eulogy, and I cannot say that 
Dr. Lightfoot was at that time specially eminent as a private tutor, 


* Ar. Vesp. 979. t Mark v. 36. 1 Cor. xv. 52, 
¿<  § Ina speech at the opening of the Bury Athenzum. 
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It may be that he did not wholly like the drudgery ; it may be that 
he had an unpromising pupil; it may be that his massive scholarship 
was not best displayed in the Greek and Latin composition which thén 
occupied a disproportionate share of attention. He was always pains- 
taking and congcientious, and he was kindness itself. Other pupils 
probably gained more from his tuition than I am honestly able to say that 
I did; but my deepest gratitude to him was due to all that I learned 
from him in later years, not then. I once offended him—TI trust 
that it was the only time that I did so—by telling him when I got 
my Fellowship that he might have saved me many gloomy misgivings 
as an Undergraduate, if the Cambridge system had dealt a little more 
freely in words of encouragemeng. I said this, not by way of any 
personal complaint, but only from the deeply seated conviction on 
which I have always acted as a principle in education, and which to my 
knowledge has produced good fruits in the minds of some, that there are 
youths of diffident temperament, always inclined to undervalue thom- _ 
‘sel¥es, to whom the total dearth of hopefulness about their own efforts, 
which their elders and betters might so easily inspire, produced the 
effects sometimes of mental paralysis, sometimes almost of death. . 
The secrets of Bishop Lightfoot’s great career were the perseverance 
and the resolution which in the long run achieve greater results than 
careless genius, and are not liable to the same aberrations. This 
was remarked in him even as a schoolboy. “What is Joe working at 
now ?” asked one of his school-fellows. “Is he learning German ?” 
‘ Oh, no,” was the reply ; ‘‘ he has done with German, and has gone on 
to Anglo-Saxon.” ‘In his earlier years he was not regarded so much as 
a man of brilliant originality and exceptional endowments as a man of 
untiring industry and indomitable purpose, devoted to the training 
of great and solid capacities. Thus he—as has often been noticed of 
another dear friend of past days, Bishop Cotton, of Calcutta—was a 
man who continually grew in power and ability, adapting himself to 
every office to which he was called. A favourite line of his old 
schoolmaster used to be Homer's i 


“ atèv àptorebetv Kal Ùrelpoyov Eupevat adAwy.?* 

Dr. Lightfoot fally absorbed the first part of the exhortation in the sense 
of “always doing his utmost, and always being his best;” but 
I do not think that he ever allowed himself to covet the pre- 
eminence over others at which Hippolochus enjoined his son Glaucus 
to aim. For that ambition he would rather have substituted the line 
of Hesiod, which was so often on the lips of Socrates :— 


Kae Sovapey Ò Epoew ip abavarotct Georct.T 


* Hom. Il. vi, 206. t Hes Op. 334, 
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He put forth his best endeavours not only in matters of religion, 
but in the routine of daily life. Thus, when he became a Professor 
at Cambridge, his greatness was immediately established. The im- 
mense range of his acquisitions, the earnest efforts to do his work as 
well as lay in his power, were at once recognized, by the Under- 
graduates. The frequent failure of Professors to win <n audience is 
a matter of common complaint, and men as learned in their own 
domain as Dr. Lightfoot have not:succeeded. But there was some- 
thing electric in his quick sympathy with the young, in his masculine 
independence, in his strong practical good sense, in his matchless 
lucidity of exposition; and these gifts caused his lectrre-room to be 
thronged by eager listeners. The laje Master of Trinity was not given 
to enthusiasm, but once he did wax enthusiastic, as he described to me 
the passage between the Senate House and Caius College “black with the 
flutterjng gowns of students” hurrying to imbibe, in the Professor’s class- 
room, a knowledge of the New Testament such as was nct open to their 
less happy predecessors, and such as would last many of them all their 
lives as a fountain of valuable exegesis in many a parish and many a 
pulpit. i 4 

And, speaking of the pulpit, I will say that Dr: Lightfoot’s preaching: 
furnished another illustration of the determination which carried him 
to excellence in every branch of work which he undextook. When 
he began to preach he created no striking impression. He had received 
from Nature none of those gifts of person, and voice, and grace of 
manner which stand so, many orators in good stead. His delivery 
at that time has been described as dull and monotonous, and he was 
perhaps conscious of the disadvantages against which he had to 
struggle. But he completely overcame them. As a sycaker, indeed, 
he never attained, as a rule, to what would be called effective oratory, 
though those who knew what he was, and how impossible it was for 
him to say anything which was not worthy the best attention, would 
rather have ‘listened to him than to almost any man. But as a 
preacher he achieved a greatness which will not be fully recognized 
until those three volumes of varied sermons are printed which are 
ready, or nearly ready, for the press. When they sze the light, I 
believe that the general admiration of them will, justify an opinion 
which I have very often expressed, that for massive splendour and 
majesty of style he was unsurpassed, and that, if matter be infinitely 
more important than manner, he should have been ‘ranked as one of 
the first—if not the first—preacher in the Church of England. His 
‘sermons were often uttered with a suppressed fire which gave them the 
most powerful effect, and though the meaning of the word ‘ rhetoric” 
seems to be lost, and that word is now generally used to point a 
sneer, I will say—using the word in the true and honourable sense— 
that they were conceived in the finest spirit of rhetoric. Perhaps the 
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first of his sermons which showed to what heights he could attain 
was that which he preached, after the death of Dr. Whewell, in Trinity 
College Chapel, in which he described so touchingly how, in the first 
flush of his utter grief and loneliness, after the death of his wife, the 
great Master of Trinity “appeared in the chapel to join his prayers with 
ours, not shrinking from us as from strangers, nor fearing to commit 
to our sympathies the saddest of all sad sights, an old man’s bereave- 
ment and a strong man’s tears.” I should be glad to quote passages 
from his admirable sermon on ‘‘ The Father of Missionaries,” and from 
that on “The Vision of God,” preached at his enthronement; or from 
that on Ezekiel’s vision, ‘preached at the opening of the Croydon 
Church Congress, I have no spdee for such extracts, and, indeed, I 
never heard him preach a sermon which was not adunk and 
weighty. But I may refer to that fine picture of a self-dedicated life, 
which he sketched at the consecration of the Archbishop of Canter- 
buyy to the Bishopric of Truro’ —the picture of one who © lays down 
at the footstool of God his successes and his failures, his hopes and 
his fears, his knowledge and his ignorance, his weakness and his 
strength, his misgivings and his confidences—all that he is, and all 
that ‘he might be—content to take ip thence just that which God 
shall give him.” i 

So, again, it was with his work as a Bishop. The old proverb, 


apy} avdpa dakvuce was true in his case. AH his ruling and adminis-' 


trative capacity at once came out. He has left his diocese one of the 
best organized and one of the most united in England. The secret of 
this success lies in his own words on the day of his enthronement :— 
“T have but one idea for the administration of the diocese, that we 
should all strive to work together ; that, as we contemplate the awful 
amount of sin around us, we should one and all resolve to do our best, 
by God’s help, to lessen this gigantic mass of evil, and should be careful 
not to give or take unnecessary offence at what is done by those who 
are labouring earnestly and faithfully in the same causé.” Under his 
rule the diocese was divided; the diocesan work flourished; he 
preached in nearly every charek i in his diocese. Churches were built ; 
home and foreign missions were promoted. Social efforts of all 
kinds were set on foot. The dense crowds of pitmen who watched in 
silence the funeral procession as it passed through Tudhoe and Spenny- 
moor showed how deeply the heart of the people had been touched by 
the work of the shy scholar who had been transformed into their 
Prince-Bishop. 

This is not the place to attempt any estimate or characterization of 
the great work which it has been given him to do, although, if it had 
been. possible, I would gladly have touched on the subject. But I may 
mention one feature which shone conspicuously in every branch of 

* On St. Mark's Day, 1887. ve 
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labour which he undertook. It was the exemplary thoroughness which 
showed the ripest, fruit of the best form of Cambridge training. 
Instances crowd upon the memory, bat I will content myself with one 
or two. Fifteen years ago he was asked to read a paper on Missions 
at the Annual Meeting of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. Thousands of such papers have been written which have been 
‘forgotten a few weeks at the latest after they were read. But Dr. ' 
Lightfoot discharged the duty in such a way that his paper has a per- 
manent value, and is a most important contribution to the literature 
of missions. It finally swept aside the modern assertion that missions 
have lost all their ancient efficacy. It showed, with a masterly know- 
ledge which few possess, and which fewer still would have had the 
patience to concentrate, that the progress of Christianity through the’ 
ages has been quite as rapid in pr oportion as it was in the frst four 
centuries. It thus dissipated a sense of discouragement which weighed 
heavily on many minds, and it gave a fresh impulse to missionary zeal. 
Take, as another instance, his essays in the editions of St. Paull’s 
Epistles on the meaning of prætorium, or of rAhpwpa, or on ertovctoc, 
or the dissertations on the Christian ministry, on St. Pac} and Seneca, 
and on the “ Brethren of the Lord.” Those essays are absolutely ex- 
haustive of the existing materials for forming a judgment. They are 
specimens of a research which refused to be wearied. Once again, 
take his edition of the “ Epistles of St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp.” 
Determined to get to the bottom of every question, and to examine 
the genuineness of the Ignatian Epistles’ in every possible light, he 
added Armenian and Coptic to his already vast stores of erudition, with 
the sole object of examining what could be discovered about the epistles 
in those languages. Often in steamboat, or railroad carriage, he would 
be found with an Armenian or Coptic grammar in his hand. And yet, 
so absolutely unostentatious was this newly acquired learning that a 
reader might easily go through his book without so much as once 
noticing the fact. Por it is as true of him as of a that 


ever lived that he wore 
“the weight 
Of all that learning, hghtly asa flower.” 


He avoided controversy as much as possible, but when he was called 
upon to perform the functions of a critic, he dischargec his duty with 
rare perfection. One of the first writings which brought him promi- 
nently into notice was his criticism in the Journal of Philoloyy, of 
two works by men of genius—the edition of the Epistle to ‘the 
Corinthians, by Dean ‘Stanley, and of the Epistle to tae Romans and 
Galatians, by the Master of Balliol. Exact scholarship was not of 
course the forte of the beloved and gifted Dean; and minute gram- 
matical and critical precision was not the immediate object of Pro- 
fessor Jowett. Both works were composed from an exegetical stand- 
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point different from that of Dr. Lightfoot, though he was the first 
to recognize the high and permanent importance of both. We 
know very well how the criticisms of such works would have been 
written by the shallow and pretentious cleverness of some small-minded 
anonymous critic in the ordinary religious, semi-religious, and 
pseudo-religious journals. Long experience has made us familiar 
with the tone of superiority which such: writers always: assume ; 
with their studied depreciations, their unfairness, their determina- 
tion to ignore every merit, to exaggerate every defect, and not 
to attempt to understand the real object of the: writer whom it 
is their one aim to injwre, to wound, and to write down. Dr. 
Lightfoot was endowed with g nature, and had attained to a 
goodness, which could not descend to those abysses of the ignoble. 
Very far different, and indeed a model of outspoken yet modest, 
manly, and respectful criticism, was his review. No author could 
be otherwise than grateful for such corrections. As a matter of fact, 
D%. Lightfoot received the cordial thanks both of the Dean’ and the Pro- 
fessor, who, in later editions, gladly corrected the errors or oversights to 
which he had called attention. ` So, too, there was a controversy between 
Dr. Lightfoot and the present Bishop of Salisbury, on the subject of the 
famous views of the former upon the Christian ministry ; but it was 
conducted by both bishops with mutual and loving courtesy, and, not 
one word was said by either to pain the feelings, or eyen to ruffle the 
susceptibilities of the other. Some may say that in his other chief 
controversy—that with the author of “ Supernatural Religion ”—Dr. 
Lightfoot showed some acerbity. The impression is a mistaken one, 
as those who read the papers will see. Tho author of “ Supernatural 
Religion,” in his recent reply, makes no such complaint. On the special 
points of controversy, with which Dr. Lightfoot alone wished to deal, 
the unknown author had laid himself open to many refutations, and as 
the issue of the contest was one supremely important in itself, and of 
consummate interest to the bishop, he did not hesitate.to drive his 
lance home between the joints of his opponent’s harness. But if he ex- 
tenuated nothing, he certainly set down naught in malice., Of insulting 
language, and of acrimonious personality there is none. There are no 
venomous sneers, no corroding epigrams, so that inthis region again 
the bishop set a shining and greatly-needed example. O si sic omnes / 

His attitude as an ecclesiastic is akin to his attitude as a critic. He 
was a man of large and tolerant mind, who apprehended too seriously 
the importance of the deeper and more vital questions on which the 
issues of this age depend, to care much, if he cared at all, about 
petty squabbles. He had learnt from St. John that the real Anti- 
Christ is the spirit of faction. It was therefore impossible for him to 
take any share in the manceuvres or intrigues of partisans. We can- 
not even conceive of him as condescending to whisper innuendoes against 
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opponents or rivals; or as suffering himself to be actrated by pre- 
judices which induce a colour blindness to all merits of those from 
whom we differ. Such things were utterly alien to his temperament, 
and belonged to a region immeasurably below his habitual aspirations. 
-He left such methods to falser aims and meaner spiritg. 


“ Through the heather an’ howe gaed the creepin’ thing, 
But abune was the waft of an angel’s wing.” 


When he became a Bishop, there were many who feared that the 
scholar would be sacrificed to the Church officer, or that episcopal 
„duties would be overbalanced by theological pre-occupations. It was 
not so. His varied erudition had npt been purchased at the cost of 
practical wisdom. By unswerving diligence, by early rising, by 
steady use of the fragments of time, he was still able to contribute to 
the higher branches of scholarly and historic research, while yet he 
was an active and most useful: Prelate. His charity, his tolerance, 
his magnanimity, tending to the annihilation of all that is petty ahd 
Pharisaic, gave to his diocese a singular sense of brotherliness as well 
as an energy of devoted service. He found time to train gratuitously, 
in Auckland Castle, a succession of youths, who, having enjoyed the 
advantage of seeing the daily spectacle of his example, are now, to 
the number of seventy, working as clergymen in tha Church of 
England. Into two great movements he flung himself with clear- 
sighted energy. He could not live in the midst of a distzict inhabited 
by multitudes of pitmen and miners without observing tae ravages of 
those two great enemies of mankind— intemperance and impurity. He 
became by choice and conviction a total*abstainer and a prominent ' 
advocate of temperance legislation. He spoke on this subject with 
perfect firmness, yet without bigotry, and he wisely said (as every 
sensible abstainer would say) that, if at any time he could be convinced 
that his health absolutely required the use of wine, he should then 
unhesitatingly resume its use, believing the preservation of health to 
be a primary duty when no superior duty demands its sacrifice. Of 
the White Cross Society he was the president, and, if I mistake not, 
the principal founder. When he spoke on the platform he showed the 
power of handling a difficult subject with absolute precision, yet with 
the most refined delicacy; and we cannot doubt that by his words and 
his example he has greatly contributed to establish among young 
men a holier and more chivalrous view of the relations which should 
prevail between the sexes in a Christian society. He was himself, by 
deliberate choice, a celibate ; probably, among other reasons, because 
he felt with St. Paul that as matrimony is a most blessed aid in 
discharging many of life’s highest duties, so there are particular voca- 
tions to which it may be a hindrance. He may have thought that 
„it would be a hindrance to the vocation to which God had called him. 
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But he did not fall into the anti-Christian and Manichean heresy 
which treated marriage as a necessary evil, or regarded it as an 
obstacle to priesthood, or placed celibacy above it in intrinsic 
meritoriousness. On the contrary, more ihan thirty years ago, in the 
controversy which arose about the tenure of fellowships, he laid down 
the true principle that neither matrimony nor celibacy possesses any 
inherent superiority over the other condition, but that each is best as 
God indicates His will respecting it to individual men.* 

It is impossible to consider the life of Bishop Lightfoot without 
observing its singular felicity in this respect—that he was one of the 
few who all his life long ‘seems to have” escaped from the stings of 
malice and detraction. Many public men of the present day, as in 
all'ages, have lived for years amid incessant attacks of which they 
themselves are often unable to account for the bitterness. In not a 
few it happens, and has happened, to spend their lives in “the oppres- 
sign, of a perpetual hissing.” Take’the case of four of the most 
prominent divines of latter days, Dr. Pusey, Canon Kingsley, Professor 
Maurice, and Dean Stanley. Their personal experience would have 
led them to ratify the verdict of the Laureate— 


“ Each man walks with his head in a cloud of poisonous flies.” - 


During many years Dr. Pusey passed’ through hurricanes of abuse. 
Canon Kingsley, as he tells us in one of his letters, was at more than 
one period of his career “ cursed like a dog” in the public prints, 
and the chief religious newspaper of the day said of his strong 
and tender story, “Yeast,” that “he taught immorality and in- ` 
sinuated atheism.”. For long years in succession an article abusing 
Maurice was the invariable sauce piquante which was required in the 
first number of every evangelical periodical, and reams of insult and 
slander against him lie rotting in old files of the Record. I have 
seen a paragraph in a High Church paper saying that if (as was 
probable) a statue was ever raised to the Devil, Dean Stanley would 
certainly be the fittest person to unveil it; and on his deathbed, as 
he lay dying, I saw the last number of a very superior Church review 
speaking with the bitterest contempt of his Christian Institutes—a 
review which, happily, he was too ill to read, so that he was uninjured 
by its virulence. Dr. Lightfoot entirely escaped all such literary and 
theological assaults. The only word of abuse I ever read against him 
. Was written opposite to his name in the visitors’-book at the top of 
Snowdon nearly forty years ago—written probably by some reckless 
Undergraduate whom he had tried to save from energetic attempts 
to throw himself away. ‘‘When a man’s ways please the Lord,” 
says the Book of Proverbs, “he maketh even his enemies to be at 

* His words are as follows (on “The Celibacy Question,” Oct. 25, 1857) -—“ When God 


has not only permitted but sanctioned both states of life alike, is it not unreasonable to 
hold that ail the advantages are on the side of the one to the exclusion of the other 7” 
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peace with him.” But I do not think that Dr. Lightfoot ever 
had any enemies. To what was this due? Partly to the sense of 
. his great learning, partly to his uncontroversial way of presenting 
even controversial truth. He certainly did not suppress his views. 
His conclusions about the origin and true functions of the ministry are 
not those which seem to be getting almost universally ptevalent among 
the English clergy. Many of them would not be pleased with his 
distinct declaration that in the epistles of Ignatius there is to be 
found no tinge of sacerdotalism. His views on revision—in which his 
influence told with great power—ran counter to those of Dean Burgon 
and his numberless adherents. ‘His comments on Col. ii. 29-28, which 
he.explained in a sense directly opposed to the exaltation of asceticism, is 
only one of many comments in which fis opinions were not those of the 
Ritualists. And yet he somehow escaped antagonism. It is a blessed 
lot for those by whom it is won legitimately and without cOmpromise. 
’ But ifany one be led by envy of such spontaneously granted happi- 
ness to win it by unhallowed means, by ‘‘‘steering between the Scylla 
and Charybdis of yes and no,” or acquiring a reputation for safety 
and moderation by “never stating a proposition withort carefully 
protecting himself from seeming to exclude the contradictory,” he is 
not following the great Bishop’s example. And whatever be the rare 
exceptions, Christ’s rule holds all but universally true : “ Blessed are 
ye when all men shall hate you, and persecute you, and speak all 
manner of evil against you falsely for My name’s sake ;” and “woe unto 
you when all men shall speak well of you.” The rule is rormal; but 
every now and then the Master makes blessed exceptions for those 
whom He loves. 

I have tried, then, to say what little, at the moment, seemed worth 
saying about the great career, about the noble character, about some 
of the manifold labours and achievements of a man in whom posterity 
will probably recognize by far the greatest ecclesiastic of the present day. 
But his chief eminence and his highest claim upon our gratitude lies 
in this—that he left us all a stainless example. He sought no honours ; 
though, when they came to him unsought, he accepted them with 

_humility and thankfulness. He was wealthy without ostentation and 
without avarice. He was a presbyter who rose superior to the tempta- 
tions of worldliness and ambition. In no man whom I have ever 
known was there less of egotism or self-seeking, and in this too he 
resembled the great contemporary poet over whom the grave has so 
recently closed. Called upon to face death at an age comparatively 
premature, when years of fruitful work might have lain befcre him, and 
when it seemed open to him to win a, secure and lasting memorial in 
the minds of all men, by completing his editions of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
and gratifying his longing to write a history of the fourth century, he 
rose at the call of God, and left his unfinished work and his accumulated 


+ 
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materials, not only without a. murmur, but without so much as a sigh 


of regret or a single backward glance. How can I end more fitly 
than in his own noble words ?— 


“While I was suffering from overwork, and before I understood the true 
nature of my complaint, it was the strain, both in London and at home, in. 
connection with the Pan-Anglican gatherings, that broke me down hope- 
lessly. I did not regret it then, and I do not regret it now. I should not 
have wished to recall the past even if my illness had been fatal. For what, 
after all, is the individual life in the history of the Church? Men may 
come and men may go; tndividual lives float down like straws on the surface 
of the waters till they are lost in the ocean of eternity. But the broad, 
mighty, rolling stream of the Church itself—the cleansing, purifying, ferti- 
lizing tide of the river of God—tlows on for ever and ever.” 

e 


F. W. Farrar. 
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OXFORD PROFESSORS AND OXFORD 
TUTORS. 


REPLY OF THE EXAMINERS IN THE SCHOOL 
OF MODERN HISTORY. 


: oOo L 

Ae charges have been made by Professor Thorold Rogers, in the 
CONTEMPORARY Review for December 1889, against the conduct 

of the examinations at Oxford by resident teachers in the University, 

we, the undersigned, being non-residents, who ‘have acted as examiners 

in the school of Modern History during the last five years, wish to 

express our opinions on the following points as far as that school is 

concerned, 

1. Though there may be a danger of confining the examinations 
too closely within the limits of the teaching given, there would be a still 
greater danger to the maintenance of a high standard of knowledge 
from the exclusive appointment of examiners unfamilicr with the 
work of the university, and therefore liable to vary the standard ` 
according to their own ideas or their own reading. 

2. Attention has always been paid, in the choice of examiners, to 
the desirability of securing either non-residents or those who were not 
directly concerned in teaching for examination, and further, during 
the last four years, only two of the examiners out of four have been 
appointed from the resident teachers of history. 

3. All papers set in, examination are fully discussed by all the 
examiners in common, and care is taken that they shall test knowledge 
of the subjects as a whole apart from any particular theories or modes 
of teaching. 2 

4, It is an invariable rule that no examiner asks questions in virá 
voce examination, either of his own pupils or members of his own 
college. Further, no examiner either votes or expresses his opinion 
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about the position in the class list to be given to his pupils or members 
‘of his college. j 
5. We have never seen the smallest sign of personal favour, or 
college feeling, or partisanship of particular opinions on the part of > 
our colleagues! who have been resident teachers. The only considera- 
tfons which wéighed with them were signs of industry, mental vigour, 
‘and merit, so far as it showed itself in the work done in the : 


examination. 


SAMUEL R. GARDINER, 
Sometime Professor of Modern History at 
King’s College, London ; 
E. S. BEESLY, 


Piofessor of Ancient and Modern History Non-resident 


at University College, London Examiners 
W. HUNT ‘LA dic) oe, eer ; in the School of 
aN E MSAA D ModernHistory 
M. CREIGHTON, ; since 


Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History May 1882. 


at Cambiidge ; 
T. F. Tour, i 
Professor of History at St. David's College, 


Lampeter ; 
‘ 





II. , , 


In the December number of the Contemporary Review, Professor 
Thorold Rogers brings charges against the system of teaching and 
examining pursued at Oxford, more especially in the two Schools of 
Literee Humaniores and Modern History. 

These charges may be thus briefly summarized almost in the 
Professor’s own words. 

The College Tutors and Lecturers, for the purpose of protecting their 
own ignorance, boycott the Professor's lectures by dissuading their pupils 
from attending them; and then, having ‘a working majority an the 
schools which they represent, audit their own accounts by examining those 
they kare taught. Under these circumstances the tendencies of the 
present system are towards a shallow and barren routine, the vicious 
circle in which the lecturer examines and permanently tickets the pupil. 
Such. a system of exanvination, in which the examiner has a pecuniary 
interest in the success of his pupil, is not, and cannot be, free from 
suspicion. The system, in short, is discreditable, and, as the Professor 
anuplies, a public scandal. 

Although here in Oxford, where we are well accustomed to .Mr. 
Rogers’ inaccurate statements, his sweeping, ill-founded, and often 
ill-natured criticisms, these formidable charges only raise a smile, 
it is otherwise, no doubt, with many of his readers. In the public 
interest, therefore, we ask leave to answer these charges, so far as the 
School of Modern, History ‘is concerned, by a plain statement of facts. 
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The body for nominating examiners consists of six members. Three 
of these are elected by the Board of Faculty in Modern History, the 
other three are the Vice-Chancellor and two Proctors for the time being. 
The Board of Faculty is composed of 22 members. Of these only 10 
represent the college teachers, being selected by all authorized lecturers 
on the ‘subject, and very often not all of' these are college tutors or 
lecturers ; thus, at present, the head of a College is a member of the 
Board, and last year the Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum also served. 
Ten are Professors or University Readers, who are ex-officio members 
of the Board. Two are co-opted members, one Professor S. R. Gardiner, 
the other the Deputy of the Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford. : e 

Thus the proportion of resident te&chers is at present only 9 to 18 
(last year it was 8 to 14): moreover, the chairman, who has a casting 
vote, has, to the best of our belief, invariably been a Professor since 
the foundation of the Board. 

It is difficult therefore to see how the three electors chosen by the 
Board can represent the exclusive interest of the college teachers so 
far as those interests are at variance with those of the Professors. 

But, even supposing this were so, it is self-evident that the Vice- 
Chancellor and two Proctors, who form the remainder of the Body for 
nominating examiners, and who are in no way necessarily or officially 
connected with any one school, can easily prevent any improper 
nomination, especially when it is remembered that the Vice-Chancellor 
has a casting vote. 

But that, as a matter of fact, the examiners thus appointed, since 
the date of the last Commission, have not represented the resident 
teachers alone can be conclusively demonstrated. Out of a total 
number of 14 examiners who have been appointed since that date. 
five only have been college tutors or lecturers; of the other nine, 
five have been non-resident (four of these being Professors at other 
Universities or Colleges, and one, a gentleman in no way connected 
with teaching in the University); one was Bishop Stubbs, late Regius 
Professor of Modern History; one the deputy of the present Regius 
Professor; one a reader of the University; one the head of a College, 
who is neither tutor nor lecturer of his College. Thus the proportion 
of those representing the interests of the college teachers on the 
Examining Board has been only as 5 to 9. 

In the face of these facts, it surpasses the wit of mah to see how 
the examinations can have been manipulated in the interest of the 
resident teachers in the manner suggested by Mr. Rogers. 

Surely it is to be deplored that Mr. Rogers did not take the trouble 
to acquaint himself with these facts, of which he professes an intimate 
knowledge, befure bringing charges against a body of gentlemen. 

That the Professor's lectures are not so numerously ettended as 
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could be wished, the return of 1886 shows; that this may be to a 
limited extent the result of the definiteness of the curriculum set 
before the student we do not deny ; that this limitation of the subjects 
of study, absolutely essential though it be, more especially in such a 
wide subject as Modern History, has its evils we frankly admit; but 
that the scantiness of attendance is: due to the boycotting of the 
Professor’s lectures by the college tutors, for the purpose of protecting 
their own ignorance, as Mr. Rogers implies, we emphatically deny. 
For ‘the rest we are content to leave our readers to judge of the value 
of our critic’s statement on this head, from the inaccuracy of such of 
his assertions as can be krought to the test of facts. 


A. H. JOHNSON, 


Sometime Fellow of All Souls’; i | College Tutors 


E. ARMSTRONG, or Lecturers 
Fellow of Queen’s ; who have 
A. L. Smita, ezemned 
° Fellow of Balliol ; May 188 
ay 1882. 
R. LODGE, 7 


Fellow of Brasenose ; 


[*,x* The signatures to the first of these Rephes are those of all the Non-Resident 
Examiners. The second Reply is signed by all the College Tutors or Lecturers who 
have examined since the date of the last Commission—with the exception of one gentle- 
man now absent in India.—Ep. C.R] 
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ORE than a generation. has passed since the Prince Consort . 
declared in a speech upon a public occasion that Constitutional, 
Government was under a heavy trial. The popular imagination 
converted the phrase into a very different one, which the popular 
memory has retained. The husband and most intimate and influential 
counsellor of the Queen was thought to have declared that represen- 
tative institutions were on their trial. To be on ane’s trial may some- 
times be a very heavy trial, especially when there is no great confidence 
in the verdict and sentence which may follow. To be ender a heavy 
trial is the condition from time to time of all men and of all things 
human. The Prince Consort’s words were used in the crisis and agony 
of the Crimean war, and he dwelt with emphasis on the difficulties 
which are inseparable from our Parliamentary system, and from that 
-last result of civilization, a free newspaper in a free country. During 
a period of war and of negotiation secrecy is essential, and it is all but 
impossible. The Prince said nothing which had not been urged with 
emphasis by the Duke of Wellington nearly half a century before. 
Wellington in the Peninsular war had to carry on a Parliamentary 
as well as a military campaign. Napoleon, he said, corld run great 
risks for the chance of decisive successes. No one in France could 
censure or recall him. But Wellington could not afftrd to lose a 
single battle, and that was why he never lost one. He could only 
fight when he was certain to win. His successes were cavilled at and 
minimized by perhaps the most unpatriotic Opposition that ever 
played the part of a doleful chorus to a great drama which had a 
kingdom for a stage. His strategy and tactics were adversely 
criticized by politicians who had not even the bookish theories of 
Othello’s arithmetical lieutenant.: As Chatham boasted that he had 
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conquered America in Germany, so the rump of a faction hoped to 
conquer Downing Street in Spain. The consequence was that 
Wellington had to keep almost as close an eye upon the movements 
of Parliamentary parties at home as on the movements of Napoleon 
and his generals in the field. He had to know not only the divisions 
of a battle, but divisions in the House of Commons. Defeat meant 
recall. To these considerations, quite as much as to any peculiarity of 
his own genius and character, was due the exaggerated caution with 
which critics, competent from the military point of view, but not 
understanding the political conditions of the problem he had to solve, 
sometimes reproach him. « 

The purpose of the Prince, Consort’s speech, though he did 
not, so far as I know, refer to the precedent of Wellington's 
campaigns, was to point this old moral. It is no derogation 
from the authority of Parliaments, or from the legitimate influence 
of the free newspaper in the free country, to show forbearance 
tdards and confidence in men engaged on their behalf in an 
enterprise of pith and moment. If you have a giant's strength you 
are not bound at every moment to be showing that you are giganti- 
cally strong. The House of Commons can at any moment make and 
unmake Ministries, The obligation on it is the stronger to select 
only the right moment for making and unmaking them. Standing 
aloof from parties and representing the stable and permanent element 
in the Constitution which is not affected by general elections, 
Parliamentary divisions, and votes of want of confidence, the Prince 
Consort in 1855 was probably the only man in England who could 
deliver with authority words which it was necessary should be spoken, 
but which nevertheless it required no slight courage to speak. The 
nation had been taught in a phrase, which perhaps contains as much 
truth as any one can reasonably expect to find in half a dozen words, 
but which certainly does not contain the whole doctrine of Constitu- 
tional Monarchy in England, that the Queen reigns but does not 
govern. A Speaker of the House of Commons once said that he hed 
only eyes to see, and ears to hear, and a tongue to speak, what the 
House of Commons bade him see and hear and say. Similarly, the 
Queen, it is thought, can only think and speak as the Ministry of the 
day bids her think and speak. The Prince Consort, however, as he 
did not reign, was supposed to be ambitious of governing ; and his 
intervention in public affairs by speech or action was childishly 
resented. 

In the five-and-thirty years which have passed since the Prince 
Consort spoke, a considerable change has come over public feeling ; 
not the House of Commons, but the Monarchy is on its trial, and the 
Monarchy is on its trial before the House of Commons. In the 
debates of last Session on the Royal Grants, Mr. Gladstone alone, of 
that party which deems that it has a monopoly of a near and long 
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‘future, spoke with any recognition of the part played by the Monarchy 
in the political life of England; and Mr. Gladstone, to whom, in the 
natural course of things, not many years of the long future of Liberal 
ascendency can be granted, carried with him into the Ministerial lobby 
only a handful of personal adherents. Polite phrases were used by 
Mr. Labouchere’s supporters on the front Opposition bench, which, 
however, amounted to little more than veiled good wishes for a 
peaceful Euthanasia. The Monarchy is dying. Long live the Monarch. 
Te morituram salutamus. 

It is possible that that Liberal party of the future alah is 
dreamed of, may not come to birth at atl, or that the parturient 
Radical mountain may bring forth only a mouse. The course 
which will be taken by the newly enfranchised eleczors, who, if 
they are.of one mind and choosé to exercise the power they have, 
are the masters of England, is at present only a matter of speculation, 
of hope and fear. What an ancient writer says of war is as true of 
Democracy, that it seldom adheres to the rules laid down for it, But 
strikes out a path for itself when the time comes. But though one 
thing only is certain, that the future will be unlike what any one 
expects, though events will take their own course, and will decline to 
be driven and pulled aside by whips and wire-pullers, instruments 
surely too ignoble for Providence or even a self-respecting Destiny to 
employ, it does not do to be indifferent to the turn which attempts are 
made to give them. Still less is it safe to neglect more general 
tendencies, which are real and operative, though they may be counter- 
acted by others working in a different direction. Lord Melbourne 
lays down the doctrine that it is not safe to despise a book because its 
author is a ridiculous fellow ; Lord Melbourne’s precept was necessary 
for his own guidance, for he was a great reader, and to him all authors 
were ridiculous fellows. Parodying his remark, we may say that it is 
not safe to neglect a revolution even though it occurs in Brazil. 
According to the version which first reached Europe, an Emperor who 
had done nothing wrong, a plant-coilecting and beetle-hunting 
Emperor, ap Emperor fond of dabbling in the smells and explosions 
which to some people make up experimental chemistry, a reforming 
aud Constitution- -observing Emperor to boot, was suddənly told to 

‘move on and get out of this,” put on board a ship, and sent across 
the seas. When, on Napoleon's proclamation that the House of 
Braganza had ceased to reign in Portugal, the Royal Family proceeded 
to the port of Lisbon, they were accompanied by a weeping crowd. 
The people of Rio Janeiro parted from their Emperor with less demon- 
stration of emotion than they would have shown to a pcpular actress 
or music-hall entertainer. He was left off like a suit of clothes 
which was worn out or had become unfashionable. Brazil was tired 
of being an Empire, and wanted to be a Republic. As the Elders of 
Israel suddenly discovered that they must have a king like the nations 
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around them, so the generals and politicians of Brazil have discovered 
that they must have a President like the nations around them. 

This sudden dying out of the monarchical sentiment, its extinction 
by atrophy, is the wonder of the thing. Other monarchs have been 
deposed because they oppressed their subjects, or resisted their will, , 
or were centres of strife. Bret the Empire had kept Brazil together. 
The Portugueso are not a race superior to the Spanish, yet, alone of 
the Americans of Latin blood, their state during seventy years was free 
from civil war or social disorder. The Emperor was ready to do 
everything he was asked to do, even to going away when he was 
asked to go away. The fadt is, I imagine, that by one of those secret 
transformations of feeling whic go on for a long time without 
emerging into distinct consciousness, even in the minds of those 
subject to them, and then declare themselves suddenly and with a 
strange simultancousness, the idea of monarchy had become in Brazil 
slightly ridiculous, the Emperor had become an incongruity, and ont 
of relations with his place and time. And. though epigrams do not 
kill, a general sense of the absurdity of an institution may be fatal to 
it without expressing itself in a single epigram. The feeling may 
be unreasonable, the institution may have a rational basis, but, in a 
conflict between feeling and fact, the fact will get the worst of it. 

There are traces here and there in England of the sentiment which, 
politically speaking, killed the Emperor of Brazil. In the debate on 
the Royal Grants, a member who is popular, if popularity is to be 
judged of by escorting and shouting crowds, suggested that it would 
be desirable to terminate the engagement of the Royal Family at the- 
death of the Queen, to declaro that the throne was vacant, and that 
there was no intention of filliag it up. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who is 
sometimes witty and always jocose, has improved on the idea. . 
Enraptured with the cashierng of an Emperor in Brazil, which he 
apparently looks on as Fox looked on the taking of ihe Bastille, as 
much the greatest event that ever happened in this world, he proposes 
that a shorter shrift shall be given to monarchy than Mr. Conybeare 
was willing to allow it. He is for, in future, engaging kinge and 
emperors on the terms of a month’s warning or a month's wages. He 
thinks it a grand idea “ that since the fall of the Brazilian Empire the 
new world, from the frozen north to the sunny south, is without a king 
or emperor, one hereditary grand duke or hereditary humbug of any 
kind.” Emperors and monarchs are put up by people who have not the 
sense to see the uselessness of them, and children will some day ask, 
“ What was a king, mamma?” and will be told that kings lived in the 
dark ages, but had disappeered. Even Mr. Gladstone, while sus- 
pending judgment on the merzit of the revolution. and eulogizing the 
character of Dom Pedro, expresses satisfaction ot the example which 
has been given of revolution made easy, and holds up the Brazilian 
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short way with monarchs for approval, in comparison with the long 
and bloody strife of former times. Formerly anti-monarchical senti- 
ment expressed itself in the fervent Jacobin aspiration that the last 
king might be strangled in the bowels of the last priest. Now it’ 
takes the mild form of a month’s wages or a month’s warning. 

Not merely baronetcies and Cumberland estates, but human nature 
itself, we may remind Sir Wilfrid Lawson in passing, are hereditary in- 
stitutions. Mental qualities, habits, and capacities are transmitted; and 
men whose fathers have for generations followed the same pursuits are 
elikely to be more proficient in them than those who enter from 
different spheres. Allowance must of course be made for exceptional 
cases of incapacity on the one side apd capacity on the cther, for the 
growth of new ability and the decline of old. According to the 
modern theory, certain qualities become imbedded in the organization 
and are transmitted along with it. In each man, so to speak, all his 
ancestors reside, and what is individual and special to him is the 
smallest part of the total life he bears about with him. In this seise 
Heine’s lines are not true— 


“ Es bleiben todt die Todten, 
Und nur der Lebendiger lebt.” 

On the contrary, the dead are more aliye than the living. Moreover, 
„the circumstances amid which the heir to a kingdom grows up give < 
him at least the opportunity of being acquainted with conceptions of 
government and policy. The talk abont him may often, and must 
sometimes, be of these things, as the talk of graziers is of bullocks and 
fairs, and of grocers of sugar, and possibly of sand. Franklin used 
to say that an hereditary legislator was as great an absurdity as an 
hereditary mathematician ; anybody who will look in Mr. Douglas 
Galton’s book on hereditary genius will find that hereditary mathe- 
maticians are not absolutely unknown in history. In truth, the 
speculations and researches of Darwin and his predecessors and 
followers deprive the Franklin-Lawson doctrine of the axiomatic 
truthfulness which was once attributed to it, and if shey do not 
reverse it, yet very gr avely qualify it. 

But a view may be true without being popular, and if monarchical 
government ceases to appeal to the imagination and to justify itself 
to the common-sense of men, converts will not be made out of Darwin 
and Galton. 

For a long time we have heard of the decline of the siignapShioal 
sentiment. Mr. Lecky, whose “ History of England in the Highteenth 
Century” is more alive with thought than any contemporary work 
of the same class, making it a storehouse of political reflection on 
which students and politicians may draw, traces this decline back to 
the early years of the eighteenth century. The number of disputed 
titles to the various European thrones, in his view, contributed much 
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to weaken reverence for kings. Its decline forms, he says, one of 
the most remarkable political characteristics of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The thrones of England and Spain, of Tuscany and Parma, 
the electoral crown of Poland and the succession to the throne of the 
young and, as it was thought, moribund king of .France, were all 
disputed. Mr. Lecky assumes as a canse what is not a true cause. 
A disputed title to an estate does not involve or tend to produce a 
weakened sense of the sanctity of property. Just as little: does a 
disputed title to a kingdom involve or tend to produce a decline of 
monarchical sentiment. Rather it assumes monarchy as an institu- 
tion fixed and unassailablé, though there may be uncertainty as to 
the individual monarch. The equestion, “ Under which king ?” 
implies that there is no question of anybody but a king. Respect 
for the office is not necessarily impaired because there is doubt as to 
the person. 

i this had been otherwise—if the stability of monarchy had 
depended on the stability of the thrones of individual kings—it 
could scarcely have existed in England. It would certainly have 
disappeared long before-the Commonwealth. The conflict between 
the House of Hanover and the House of Stuart was not the first, but 
the last, of a long series of struggles between kings in possession 
‘and pretenders to the throne. The history of England, so far as it is 
a history of the kings of England, is an almost continuous record of 
wars of succession, in the open field’ or by secret conspiracy, from 
the Norman Conquest to the Rebellion of 1745. The conflict between 
William I. and Harold, between the sons of the Conqueror, between 
Stephen and Maud, between Henry II. and his children, between 
Richard and John, and John and Arthur, between Richard II. and 
Bolingbroke, between Henry, IV. and the partisans of the Earl of 
March, the Wars of the Roses, setting on the throne three kings of 
the House of York in scquence to three kings of the House of 
Lancaster, the victory of the adopted representative of John of 
Gaunt’s line over the last of the reigning descendants of Lionel 
Duke of Clarence—the Lambert Simnel, Perkin Warbeck, and 
Richard Wilford conspiracies of Henry VII.’s reign, involving the 
unhappy Harl of Warwick, son of the ill-fated Clarence, in a common 
doom with two of these counterfeit princes; the real or imaginary 
conspiracies and the death on the scaffold of nobles of royal lineage and 
royal ambition, De la Pole, Duke of Suffolk and Strafford, Duke of 
Buckingham, and Margaret Countess of Salisbury, under Henry VIII.; 
the brief mock-queendom of Lady Jane Grey, and the dangers which 
beset the life of the Princess Elizabeth under Queen Mary; the 
Norfolk and Babington conspiracies under Elizabeth; the preten- 
sions of Philip of Spain, who claimed the throne not merely as 
his wife’s heir, but as the descendant of John of Gaunt, the 
Spanish Armada being quite as much a dynastic as a religious 
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enterprise; the more formidable pretensions of Mary Stuert—all these 
things show that insecurity of title, and the fact, or constantly appre- 
hended danger, of wars of succession, run through English history, 
from the Battle of Hastings to the accession of the first of the Stuart 
kings, from the eleventh century to the seventeenth. ° 

The intervals of undisturbed possession and peace were comparatively 
rare and short. The doctrine of hereditary right was very loosely held ; 
it inferred merely a preferential title, and was subject to tae most fan- 
tastic evasions. The younger’sons of William I. succeeded, in disregard 
of the claims of their elder brother. Henry I., indeed, affected to base 
his claims to the throne on the fact that, though not tke eldest son 
of the Duke of Normandy, he wasethe eldest son of the king of 
England, being alone born after William I.’s accession. John’s title 
was in derogation of the claim of the son of his elder brother. 
Henry VIIL, with the authorization of his Parliament, made a testa- 
mentary disposition of the Crown, entailing it, as if it had been e? 
landed estate, after his son, upon his two daughters, both of whom 
could not be legitimate. Edward VI. attempted by his “ plan ” to 
set aside this settlement in favour of Lady Jane Grey, or the ground 
of the bastardy of both his sisters. Under Elizabeth, an Act of Par- 
liament made guilty of treason any one who should declare any 
particular person, other than the natural issue of the Queen’s body, 
to be entitled to the throne. The hereditary title, on the Queen’s 
death without children, was in the House of Suffolk, the descendants 
of Henry VIIT.’s elder daughter, and, on grounds of policy, they were 
set aside for the Stuart family. An hereditary title to the throne is 
firmly established now, by Act of Parliament, in the descendants of 
the, Hlectress Sophia; but the principle in its strongest form dates 
from the eighteenth century, in which it is strangely said zo have been 
impaired. There seems to be little ground for contending that in 
England the monarch was ever held to rule by divine right, at least “ 
by any other divine right than that which sees the benediction of 
Heaven in actual possession: beati possidentes. > It was not much 
heard of till the accession of James I., and was used by him to supple- 
ment a notorious defect of hereditary title, which he was unwilling to 
strengthen by an acknowledgment that he owed his throne to election 
by the nation. The fact is that James I. was King of England by a 
kind of adoption, not altogether dissimilar to that which prevailed 
under the Roman Empire, and with the working of which M. Renan 
is so well pleased that he would like to see it introduced into the 
public law of modern Europe. The extreme doctrine of divine right 
which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Richard II. is an ana- 
chronism. It belongs not to the fourteenth century, but in germ 
perhaps to the closing years of the sixteenth and the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth, to the Tudors and Stuarts; and not to the 
Plantagenets. In the words: 
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—" Not all the water in the wide rough sea, 

Can wash the balm from an anointed king ; 

The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lo1d——” 
it is noticeable that it is not the hereditary title, but election by 
the Lord, the cbnsecrating balm and not primogeniture and rule of 
‘birth,"on which an inalienable right is based. So in Hamlet, the usurper 
and murderer, Claudius avows himself safe in the shelter of that 
divinity which doth so hedge aking that treason can but peep to 
what it will, A subject and courtier of Elizabeth and of James I. 
could not identify divine right with hereditary title, in which they 
were lacking. Elizabeth, ‘indeed, during the Essex rebellion, is said 
to have detected incentives to sédition in the story of Bolingbroke’s 
adventure, and to have exclaimed, “ Know ye not that I am 
Richard II.?” But if we are to suppose that Shakespeare was writing 
as a politician and not as a poet, it must be kept in mind that his 
pditics, if they were not, as is sometimes contended, those of the House 
of Lancaster, were certainly in succession those of the Houses of 
Tudor and Stuart, whose title was through the House of Lancaster. 
Till near the close of the fourteenth century of our history, the doc- 
trine that the king never diés, expressed in the formula of the 
French monarchy, “The king is dead; long live the king,” did not 
prevail. The reign of the new EN was supposed to begin, not 
on the day of what is now called his accession, but on the day of his 
coronation ; the interval between the two was often a lawless anarchy, 
and the king's peace died.with him. The inconvenience which this 
state of things produced when any considerable interval elapsed 
between the death of the king and his coronation made it necessary 
to adopt the system which recognizes no interregnum. But the older 
usage shows that the divine right of the king, so far as it existed, was 
in ‘the office, and not in thé person; that it was conferred, not by 
hereditary title, but by popular election and divine sanction, by the 
acclamations of the people, whose voice was, in his case at least, recog- 
nized as the voice of God, by coronation and the consecrating balm. It 
was the anointed king, the deputy elected of the Lord, who ruled, 
and not the inheritor by rule of birth, though the two qualifications 
usually cohered in the same person. 

If, therefore, the monarchical sentiment in England is impaired, its 
enfeeblement cannot be attributed to the decay of ideas which never 
had any hold of the national mind. The superstition of divine right 
and of an absolutely indefeasible hereditary title was never a popular 
superstition. It was a kingly belief in the mind of James I., a bookish 
theory with Sir Robert Filmer and Sir George Mackenzie, surviving 
from the Stuart period to that of the House of Hanover in ‘ Old 
Shippen,” and in the eccentric and learned John Reeves. It was a 

royal dream, a clerical dogma, a university thesis, an antiquarian 
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crotchet, a legal pedantry, a branch of political speculation ; but it was. 
_ never the belief of the English nation. It sprang first, as I have before 

said, out of James I.’s desire to find another than a popular title to 
his throne, and was strengthened by reaction from the Parliamentary 
triumph over Charles I., from the Protectorate, from the Exclusion 
Bill, and from the Declaration of Rights,and the Act of Settlement. 
The theories of De Maistre and Bonald had the same counter-revolu- 
tionary origin in France. In England the doctrine has.seldom been 
more then militant, am affair of the closet and pulpit, of the university 
cloister or the lawyer’s chamber, at most of the political pamphleteer 
and the Opposition leader. The royalist superstition has disappeared, 
but not necessarily with it the monarchical sentiment. 

Some change has, however, come over it even within the present 
generation, or during a yet shorter period, as any one may convince 
himself who will turn over the pages of the late Mr. Bagehot’s book 
on “ The English Constitution.” When that little volume appeared, 
now about twenty years ago, it was received by many persons as $ 
sort of revelation of the real nature of the institutions under which 
we live. Other writers had been detained’ in the outskirts of the 
temple ; he had penetrated to its inmost shrine, and drawn thence the 
life of the building. They had been engaged in the forms; he had 
reached the substance. They had entangled themselves in the 
mechanism; he had laid bare the very pulse of the machine. “ The 
secret of Mr. Bagehot” was this: that the English monarchy, in the 
character which it had assumed during the present reign, was a 
disguise for hiding the real elective character of the English Con- 
stitution. The House of Commons was, of course, openly elected by 
the constituencies. Ministers were nominally appointed by the Crown, 
but they were really chosen by Pariiament. The statesman who 
possessed in a higher degree than any other the confidence of the 
party which had a majority in the House of Commons was prac- 
‘tically elected by that party to the Premiership—that is, to the real, 
though temporary, chieftainship of the State—as certainly though 
. not so formally as the President of the Federal Council in Switzerland 
(who is not, as he is commonly called, President of the Swiss Republic) 
is chosen for his yearly term by the Federal Assembly. The elected 
Kead of the State, the Prime Minister, chooses his colleagues, who are 
roughly designated for him by the: position they have attained in the 
House of Commons. The Queen’s business in the matter, allowing a 
certain margin for those personal accommodations, that reciprocal 
give and take, without which neither life in general, nor that par- 
ticular branch of life called government, can be carried on, was 
simply that of graceful acquiescence. 

In the main this may be a true account of the matter, 
though it had not even, when Mr. Bagehot wrote, quite the novelty 
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which he and his critics fancied. Lord Macaulay and many lesser 
writers had said it all before. What Mr. Bagehot did was to re-state 
what were then, and had long been, the commonplaces of constitutional 
doctrine with a freshness and keenness of style and a copiousness of 
piquant illustration which gave them the aspect of discoveries, almost 
of revelations. His art was akin to that of the careful housewife in 
Burns’ poem, whose skill gar’d the old clothes look almost as good as 
new. Rather he dressed the old truth in new clothes, and the tailor 
got the credit of having made the man. But the truth was not to be 
disclosed beyond the sacred but limited circle of the initiated who read 
Mr. Bagehot’s essays as they originally appeared in the Fortnightly ` 
Review, or in the volume in which they were afterwards collected. 
According to Mr. Bagehot, the poorest and most ignorant classes in 
his time really believed that the Queen governed. ‘The separation of 
principal power from principal station is a refinement, he says, beyond 
their power of conception.’ ‘‘They fancy they are governed by an 
h€reditary Queen, a Queen by the grace of God, when they are really 
governed by a Cabinet and a Parliament, men like themselves, chosen 
by themselves,” I doubt whether, even in the politically distant 
period at which and of which Mr. Bagehot wrote, this description was 
true. The poorest and most ignorant classes, strictly speaking, 
probably never troubled themselves as to how they were governed at 
all. Their speculations and imagination did not travel beyond their 
experience, which was restricted to the policeman at the street-corner 
and the magistrate at petty or quarter sessions, The needy knife- 
grinder represents their state of mind. Mr. Bagehot constructed for 
himself a stage peasant or artisan whose naiveté he brings into subtle 
contrast with his own keen analysis. 

If we advance beyond the poorest and most ignorant classes, 
the conception of royalty which prevails is, we fear, too 
generally that of the pot-house oracle, who denounces it as a 
useless and costly extravagance, the greatest of all our spend- 
ing departments—a department in which there is great pay for no 
toil, sand in which the sweat of the working-man’s brow is by a 
mischievous chemistry converted into fine clothes and sumptuous fare 
for them that dwell in kings’ houses. Whether this view prevailed in 
Mr. Bagehot’s time or not, there are many signs that it is prevalent 
now. Like the rustic in Virgil, who foolishly deemed that the city 
which is called Rome resembled his own little village, the field or 
the town labourer is persuaded that the Government of the United 
Kingdom is simply an enlargement of the municipal or county 
government of which he has direct experience. To him the monarchy 
seems a mere appendage to this Government, which could be detached 
from it without harm, and even with advantage—an inconvenient fifth 
wheel to the coach, a flapping and fanning drapery getting itself 
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entangled with the machinery and impeding it, and which it would be 
desirable to cut away. Within the memory of men still living it was 
customary to speak of the King’s or Queen’s Government. Now the 
phrase is never heard except as a decorous Parliamentary formality. 
“Mr. Gladstone's Government” and “Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment” have superseded both in work and thought “the Queen’s 
Government.” But if Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salisbury is governor, 
what is the Queen ? If they are the real heads of the State, what is 
she? These words are not intended to describe the true theory ot 
Constitutional Government in England, but the popular impression of 
it which School Boards, an almost periodigally extended franchise, 
local self-government in town and country, and neo-Radical snesohes 
have created. In it there is little place left for the monarchical idea. 
Mr. Bagehot, whose doctrine has the fault inherent in all doctrines 
that are based on the necessity of disguise and false pretences in 
government, was not content with representing monarchy as a 
splendidly embroidered veil or screen behind which the prosa% 
realities of Parliamentary and Cabinet Government worked. It was 
in his view scarcely less essential that such political functions as the 
monarch still discharges should be hidden. He seems to have thought 
that it would be dangerous if the fact that the royal robes clothed a 
living person, and not a mere doll or puppet, became too widely 
known. “The House of Commons,” he wrote, “has inquired into 
most things; but it has never had a Committee on the Queen. There 
is no authoritative Blue-Book to say what she does.” On the other 
hand, the Queen in her dignified capacity was of necessity con- 
spicuous. Her appearance on great State occasions, her function as 
a part of the pageantry of State, were spectacular. She was a part 
of the outward show of life, the largest contributor to that ornamental 
side of government without which it becomes dull and bare and 
uninteresting. Since Mr. Bagehot wrote, all this has been changed. 
What was private has been made public, what was public has been 
withdrawn into privacy. The first of a series of Blue-~Books on the 
Queen was published in 1875, just six years after Mr. Bagehot’s 
essay on ‘The English Constitution.” They were not called by that 
name, they were called'‘‘ The Life of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort, by Theodore Martin.” - Mr. Bagehot said that our own 
generation would never know, though a future generation might, how 
great and useful had been the part played by the Queen and the 
Prince Consort—perhaps it would have been more correct to say, by 
the Prince Consort, in the name and with the authority of the Queen— 
in the government of England. He thought it undesirable that the 
disclosure should be-made. 


t Secrecy,” he said, “‘is essential to the utility of the Engish monarchy 
as it now is. Above all things, our Royalty is to be reverenced, and if you 
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begin to poke about it, you cannot reverence it. When there is a Select 
= Commitiee on the Queen, the charm of Royalty will be gone. Its mystery 
is its life; you cannot let daylight upon magic. We must not bring the 
Queen into the combat of politics, or she will cease to be reverenced by all 
combatants. She will become one combatant among many.” 


All that Mr. Bagehot thought ought not to be done has been 
done deliberately, and with the Queen’s own sanction and authority, 
in the five: volumes of “ The Life of the Prince Consort.” The 
“august and uùknown powers” of the Constitution have been 
exposed to the same close scrutiny as “the known and serviceable 
powers.” At the same time the spectacular part of the monarchy has 
been retrenched, and alrhost entirely abolished. 

What is the effect of this double change on the public sentiment ? 
There is naturally some grumbling at a spectacle which is paid for, 
but not exhibited, at a theatre, the doors of which are almost always 
closed. As regards the direct action of the Crown in public affairs, 
the cognizance of it vouchsafed to her subjects by the Queen has 
been nearly simultaneous with the growth of the idea that the 
directly representative element in the Constitution ought not simply 
to be predominant, and in the long run decisive, but exclusive, and 
at every stage in the conduct of affairs the sole power. « 

The House of Commons obeys the imperative mandate of the con- 
stituents, The Ministry is the creature and instrument of the House 
of Commons. The right of any power not thus directly commissioned 
by popular suffrage to take part in affairs is rudely questioned, and 
seems to be submitted to only by way of contemptuous tolerance for a 
survival, not destined to be of long continuance, from an older state of 

things. The attitude practically enforced by the Queen and the 
~ Prince Consort upon the Ministry during the American Civil War may 
have been wiser than that which Lord Palmerston, and Lord Russell, 
and Mr. Gladstone, if left to themselves, would have taken; the 
Court may have been right with the masses, when the Cabinet, or its 
‘most influential members, were wrong with the classes. On the other 
hand, the feeling of the Court towards the Italian movement for 
unity and independence may have been less generous aud sagacious 
than that of Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell. But the point now 
raised is whether the Queen had the right to be in the right against 
a Minister possessing a majority in the House of Commons—whether 
it is within the province of a constitutional monarch not to share the 
orror of the Minister of the day, and to impose caution upon him in 
foresight of the wiser opinion which the pcople will entertain to-morrow. 
Of course there is the perhaps even chance—let us, for argument sake, 
say the greater probability—that when they differ the Minister will be 
right and the Monarch wrong. Even so, divergence of opinion, though 
the divergent opinion may be erroneous, may be an advantage as 
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ensuring deliberation, and the attentive weighing of all sides of a 
question, before action is taken. . Nevertheless, to a public incapable 
of entertaining more than one idea at a time, this is a bard saying. 
The admission that the principle of representative government is in 
modern societies of European race an essential principle, i$ converted ` 
. into the very different doctrine, that no power ought’ to exist in the 
State which is not derived ftom direct popular election. A more 
sagacious political philosophy and practical statesmanship have been 
put into language of admirable clearness by Mr. J. S. Mill. Censur- 
ing the politicians of a certain French school, from which the’ new 
English Radicalism seems to have drawn its inspiration, who are for 
deducing everything from a single principle of government, and 
eschewing everything which does not logically foliow from that prin- 
ciple, Mr. Mill says : 


“ Inasmuch, however, as no government produces all possible beneficial 
effects, but all are attended with more or fewer inconveniences; and since 
these cannot be combated by the very causes which produce them, it wouldebe 
often a much stronger recommendation of some practical arrangement, that 
it does not follow from the general principle of the government than that it 
does. Underagovernment of legitimacy, the presumption is far rather in favour 
of institutions of popular origin ; and in a democracy, in favour of arrange- 
ments tending to check the impetus of popular will. The line of argumen- 
tation, so commonly mistaken in France for political philosophy, tends to the 
practical conclusion that we should exert our utmost efforts to aggravate, 
instead of alleviating, whatever are the characteristic imperfections of 
the system of institutions which we prefer, or undor which we happen to 
live,” — System of Logic, vol: ii. p. 521, third edition. 


It is the fate of Mr. Mill to be praised’ by the politicians who affect 
to be his disciples, and to be neglected by them. He himself is almost 
a unique example of a man who in quitting the closet for Parlia- 
mentary life remained true in the House of Commons to the doctrines 
which he had thought ont in ‘his study. With others a change of pur- 
suits seems not to be complete until it issues in apostasy. If Mr. Mill’s 
doctrine be sound, and in theory it will scarcely be questioned, it 
follows that the inevitable defects which inhere in the representative 
system of government require to be checked and counteracted by 
arrangements based upon other principles. The practical difficulty 
in the way is of course this, that the predominant power in a country 
is always ambitious to be the sole power; and-that, when forces do not 
exist strong enough to impose checks upon it, it is seldom in the mood 
to impose restraints upon itself. A power strong encugh to give 
effective assertion to its own just rights is usually strong enough 
to assert more than its just rights. Democracy is as little 
tolerant of rivals near its throne as despotism. The period at 
which a just balance is established- between the old and the new 
powers, the powers which have long been in possession and the 
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powers entering on possession, is usually, as time is counted in 
history, but a moment—that is to say, a generation or half a century. 
In England we had this balance from 1832 to 1868, or let us say to 
1885. Now things are tending to the ascendency of a single power 
in the State, the House of Commons, and to that of a single class in 
the community, the working classes. 

That, in the present state of England and most European countries, 
practically the whole adult nation must’ be included in the represen- 
tation, with or without distinction of sex, and with such conditions of 
durable residence as it may be expedient to enforce for the exclusion 
of the mere waifs and strays of society —the vagabondage, in the literal 
sense of the term, of the country—what in Switzerland are called the 
homeless classes (heimatilos), cam no longer be disputed. The theory 
is in the ideas of the time, and, moreover, it is an established and irre- 
versible fact. That within this system representation should be in pro- 
portion to numbers—that is to say, that groups numerically equal should 
refurn an equal number of members—an arrangement which prevails 
in Germany, France, Switzerland, and the United States, but to which 
only a very imperfect approach has as yet been made in England—- 
follows logically from the democratic principle now established ; and 
even here, where facts follow logic with but a lame and halting foot, 
will no doubt presently be fealized. This one man one vote doc- 
trine implies that every vote and every man shall count for as much 
as every other, and carries with it the principle of equal repre- 
sentation among constituencies numerically equal, and of the equal 
power of each vote within those constituencies—that is, of proportional 
representation as advocated by Mr. Hare, Mr. Mill, and, among 
men now engaged in public life, by Mr. Courtney. Whether logic 
and equity in this matter are destined to prevail over habit and 
prejudice he would be foolhardy who should predict. The principle has 
been discredited by the phrase, “ representation of minorities,” which 
untruly describes it, and at present expresses the means, not the end, 
which is the proportionate representation of the majority. Now, 
as frequently happens both in England and the United States, a large 
majority in the constituencies may return a small majority to Par- 
liament, or a minority of voters may return a majority of representa- 
tives. This is, of course, in direct contradiction to the democratic 
principle that the majority must rule; but this is not the worst. Our 
system makes it possible that the great bulk of the nation may, on 
particular questions, one after the other be overruled by infinitesimal 
fragments of it. The two great political parties may be nearly 
balanced, as they almost always are. In this case, a handful of 
fanatics or theorists, by selling its support to the candidates who 
will pledge themselves to its particular crotchet, may, under the’ 
present conditions of English political life and morality, succeed in 
securing the return of a majority of members pledged to their 
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political crotchet. This has been the tactics of the opponents of the 
Contagious Diseases Act, it is the tactics of Sir Wilfrid Lawson and 
his local optionists, of Mr. Champion and the Eight Hours: Bill 
agitators, of the antagonists of compulsory vaccination, and I know 
not what besides. It is thus quite conceivable that a minority of, 
say, three hundred thousand voters might succeed in carrying a 
project opposed to the opinions and feelings of three millions.. 

In former times, the House of Lords might be trustad to throw 
out a measure which came before them under these conditions. But, 
under the tyranny of the democratic idea, wrongly interpreted, the 
House of Commons is disposed to resent the vindication by the 
House of Lords of the real opinions of the majority in the Commons 
as against their false professions of opinion; and the doctrine that no 
institution has a locus standi in politics which is not based on direct 
elective representation, is diffusing the same sentiment in she country. 
On great questions which divide parties an appeal may be made from 
the House of Commons to the country by a general election. But 
in the case supposed, both parties are tarred by the same brush, 
and at any rate the Ministry in power derives its majority from the 
clique against whom it would, in the case supposed, appeal. More- 
over, a general election would'simply bring the same instrumentalities 
for the falsification of opinion into play once more: 

The Royal veto is even more completely out of the question than 
the rejection of the Bill by the House of Lords. But why may not 
the country at large have the opportunity of imposing its veto upon a 
measure which represents not its own convictions, but the successful 
electioneering tactics of busy and unscrupulous organizations, and the 
cowardice and want of principle of political candidates and leaders? ` 
Supposing an Anti-Vaccination Bill or an Eight Hours Bill to become . 
law in the circumstances which have been supposed—and it could 
scarcely become so in any other—why should not an appeal be made, 
on the principle of the Swiss Referendum, to the general sense of 
the country? The Sovereign of the country, standing aloof from 
political parties, would naturally be the person in whom, when there 
was reason to suppose that the voice of the nation had bean falsified 
in the Parliamentary representation, this right of appealing to the 
nation at large would be vested. Instead of the merely formal assent, 
“ La Reine le veut,” or the obsolete form of veto, “ La Reine Savisera,” 
we should have at the initiative of the Crown the decision, ‘‘Le peuple 
le veut,” or “ Le peuple s’avisera.” The trouble and inconvenience of 
frequent and vexatious appeals to the country on individual projects of 
legislation would prevent needless recourse to the Referendum. But 
under our present Parliamentary system, I do not see what other 
means exist for relieving the country from the domination of coteries 
and factions, which are able to turn the scale between the two parties 
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in favour of projects which both parties and the country disapprove, 
and from the danger of snap votes on questions vitally affecting the 
Constitution and the future of England in a Parliament returned on 
a great variety.of issues other than that assumed to be decided at 
the general election. 

To take a critical and proximate instance: if an ostensibly Home 
Rule majority should be returned two or three years hence to the 
House of Commons, it will consist largely of persons whose consti- 
tuents care little or nothing about Home Rule, but who think that a 
Home Rule majority and Ministry will be a Welsh or Scotch disesta- 
blishment majority or Ministry, al ocal option and licensed victuallers’ 
disestablishment Ministry, an Fight Hours’ Bill Ministry, a land 
natiénalization Ministry, an anti-vaccination Ministry, a Ministry not 
of all the talents, but of all the fads and all the crotchets. On a 
matter such as this, there should be a means of taking the sense of 
the people of England, simply and directly and without the intrusion 
of*such side issues as deflect the votes at a'general election even 
though the appeal be nominally made only on a single point. The 
coarse bribe offered in the ‘phrase “ Home Rule will help these things, 
and these things will help Home Rule,” expresses the lowest degra- 
dation of general politicsy and implies a system of more corrupting 
purchase and sale than was ever practised by Newcastle or Walpole. 
Even on the Referendum demagogic incentives would be freely plied, 
and endeavours would be made to induce men to vote on the simple 
question of the Union or of separation with an eye to other questions. 
Electioneering tricks, however, would be practised under greater dis- 
advantages than at present, and there would be an appreciable 
increase of probability that the nominal issue would also be the real 
issue on which the vote would be taken. 

The monarchical system is not essential to the Referendum, since it 
exists in Switzerland, both in its individual cantons and over the 
confederation as a whole, and, I believe, in some of the States of the 
American Union. But monarchy offers the conditions on which it 
could best be exercised.” The President of a Republic necessarily 
represents the party in power, and he would not appeal to the country 
against what is his own policy. The same remark applies to the 
Prime Minister under a system of Cabinet Government such as ours. 
No doubt it might be arranged that the Referendum should be adopted, 
if a certain proportion of the electors of the country, or if either, or 

_ both, of the two Houses called for it in petitions or memorials; and 
this scheme might be useful as an alternative in default of the spon- 
taneous action of the Sovereign. But the easiest and promptest method 
would be by the direct action of the King or Queen. This would to 
some extent take the operation out of the hands of the wire-pullers 
and managers of factions, the producers of machine-made opinion. 

Those’ who believe that the monarchy in England is worth main- 
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taining, hold that it is, as compared with the immense cost of Presi- 
dential elections in the United States and of the administrative mechanism 
of France, a cheap form of government; that it is, what is' yet more 
important, a pure form of government, the choice lying between 
hereditary sovereignty, or an elective and temporary monarchy by 
purchase, called Presidency ; that it familiarizes the public mind with 
the idea of other public interests than those of rival parties and factions ; 
that it gives dignity and splendour to the forms of government; that it 
aids the conception of an England which is more than the soil on which 
some forty millions are struggling, succeeding and failing—an England 
lying between a glorious past ‘and a hopefud future, of wkich the men 
of to-day are simply the living link; that it ensures the presence in 
immediate contact with affairs of one who has, at least, had an oppor- 
tunity of following them continuously through a generation, it may 
be half a century, while Ministers have come and gone and have but 
fragmentary and interrupted acquaintance with them; of one to whom 
questions of State, domestic and foreign, are, or ought to ke, what fhe 
price of stocks are to City men, and the price of fat oxen to farmers. 

These considerations, simple and elementary.as they are, are yet 
truths of reflection rather than of simple inspection. The prevalent 
idea—that no one has a right to exercise any functions who has not 
been chosen to them by the vote of a majority, can only be qualified 
and corrected by the conclusive proof that the functions which are 
thus exceptionally tolerated are real functions, and that they are 
obviously exercised for the benefit of the country. The maxim of 
payment by results will be applied to the monarchy, except as regards 
the numbers of the younger and remoter members of the Royal family, 
of whom the.supply may exceed the demand, with the economic and 
political consequences involved in it. The old jealousy of a king 
who should attempt to govern as well as reign still subsists, but it is 
accompanied by a contempt for a king who reigns without governing,’ 
and a disposition even to question the title of a new-king so to reign. 
As a matter of fact, English kings and queens, even under our Parlia- 
mentary system, and not exclusive of the first two Georges, governed a 
great deal more than is commonly supposed, and the disclosures made 
in the Memoirs of Stockmar, and in the Lifo of the Prince Cońsor , 
the active part played by the Queen and her husband in public afis 
were received in some quarters with misgiving. This jealousy, how- 
ever, is not likely to be excited when the governing power of the 
king is seen to be the instrument of giving more effect to the direct 
voice of the people in their own affairs, in correction of its possibly 
factious misinterpretation in the House of Commons, and of substi- 
tuting in certain cases the popular assent or veto for the Royal assent 
or-veto in projects of legislation. 

The Parliamentary history of England during more than two 
centuries has been so splendid and useful, it forms so brilliant an 
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epoch in history, that there is difficulty in believing that it requires 
readjustment to altered social conditions. Its supremacy tends to 
become independence of the nation, its omnipotence an all-meddling- 
ness; instead of representing the will of the nation, there is danger, 
a danger whichethe reduction of the septennial to a quinquennial or 
triennial term would increase, that it may represent, turn and, turn 
about, the accidental predominance, possibly of a factious minority, 
or even of a balance-turning clique. These evils*have declared them- 
selves elsewhere. In England it is held that the annual meeting 
of Parliament is essential to freedom, and it is secured by the fact 
that the taxes are taken only for a year, and by the annual passing, 
now a little altered in form, of the Mutiny Act. In many of the 
States of the American Union it is expressly provided that the 
Legislature shall meet only every second year, and then for but short- 
periods, in order to limit its opportunities of law-making for the sake 
of law-making. In other States the Referendum exists, and the 
subjects which lie within the scope of the Legislature are strictly 
defined. As regards the Congress at Washington, its functions are 
limited under the Constitution by the legislative rights of the several 
States, and by the interpretative power of the Supreme Court, as well 
as by the executive authority. As a Parliament, in one sense the House 
of Representatives and the Senate have almost ceased to exist, the real 
work of legislation being done by small and manageable committees, 
whose decisions are usually accepted without revision or discussion. 

In France, though the Parliamentarians triumphed at the last general 
election, so far as the majority returned was concerned, the Revisionists 
of different orders ran them close in the popular vote. 

In Germany, the Parliaments of the Empire and of Prussia, and 
of the several States, are very limited as compared with the functions 
of the Legislature in England. Here the supremacy of Parliament is 
in danger of becoming the supremacy of a caucus and a dictator, over- 
riding the general sense of the nation, to which there ought to be 
some mode of authoritative appeal. 

The principle of the Referendum, or appeal to the people, at the 
initiative of the Crown, on particular issues, seems the best mode of 
counteracting this danger. A constitutional reform of this kind would 
be at once the crowning of the democracy, and the democratizing of 
the Crown. If we are to have a king of England in future, he must 
be, like one of his Stuart ancestry in Scotland, the King of the 
Commons, by which I do not mean of the House of Commons. He 
can no longer afford to be simply the head of the classes, the chief of 
society in its conventional sense, the culminating point of the aristo- 
cracy. He must belong to the whole people, to the masses, as well 
as to the classes. Frederick William IV. was not a very wise ruler ; 
but he said a wise thing when he declared, on his accession, that as 
Crown Prince he had been the first of the nobles, but as king he 
was the first of the citizens, of Prussia. 
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The great evil of the monarchy is the social flunkeyism of which 
it is the centre, the abject snobbism which it produces, the base 
servility which radiate from it in circles ever widening. If this evil 
were inseparable from it, it would go far to balance its political advan- 
tages. Numbers of persons read with increasing contempt and amuse- 
ment the announcements of the Court Circular that the Queen or the 
Prince of Wales has ridden or walked out, ‘ accompanied ” by this, that, 
or the other small German princeling, and “ attended” by some great 
English noble or exalted English lady. The apparatus of Lords-in- 
Waiting and Women of the Bedchamber does not stir veneration. 
The American feeling, often pushed to limits which go beyond the 
requirements of a legitimate self-respect against personal or menial 
service, is affecting English sentiment. Great dukes do not now 
contend which of them shall air and which of them shall put on the 
shirt of the king, which shall hold. the basin in which he washes his 
hands, which shall pour water on them, and which shall hold ehe 
towel—for one reason because we have no king. But it is pretty 
certain that when the expenses of the Court have to be revised, 
the payment of a nobleman and gentleman for discharging menial 
functions about the Sovereign, or for pretending to discharge them 
and not doing so, will be sharply overhauled. It is probable that by 
that time a feeling may have grown up which will make English 
gentlemen hesitate or refuse to accept relations other than those of 
English gentlemen towards the Sovereign, who in this relation is 
nothing more than the first of English gentlemen. Under the early 
Roman Emperors, the humblest Roman citizen would have felt him- 
self dishonoured at the idea of his filling a place abou’ the person 
and in ‘the household of Casar—in fact, the idea could not have 
occurred. These posts were therefore left, often with disastrous political 
and social results, to slaves and freedmen. According to Burke, the 
natural taste of kings and princes for low company, due perhaps to 
the impulse to throw off completely the restraint of ceremony, made 
it expedient to give household places to great nobles. Whatever the 
advantage of this system, which in its time may have had its uses, the 
public fechas now revolts against the spectacle of menial Dukes and 
Duchesses, Lord High Footman, to borrow a phrase front Mr. Gilbert’s 
last opera, and Lady Chambermaids or Kitchen-maids. English 
Royalty must not merely be seen in the discharge of public 
functions which cannot so well be performed by any other institution. 
It must also be seen to be the monarchy of the whole people and not 
of the upper classes only, and must disentangle itself from those 
conditions which reduce English nobles and ladies to the rank of 
menials, acting in an ignoble farce of Low Life Above Stairs. 


Frank H. HILL. 
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. MR. BARING-GOULD’S NOVELS. 


YMPATHY is the ink in which all fiction should be written; 
indeed, we shall find, on examination, that the humour, which 
some say is the novelist’s greatest gift, and the power of character-. 
drawing by which others hold, are streams from this same source. 
There is often sympathy without humour, as so many writers with a 
purpose prove, but humour without sympathy 3 is misnamed, and differs 
from real humour as Dickens’s sportfulnéss from a sarcastic writer's 
sneers. Dickens is the greatest of the humorists, because, with 
a sense of the ridiculous, he had a heart that was a well o. 
sympathy and reflected the poetry of the meanest objects. Instead 
of sitting in the scorner’s chair, the humorist is the true lover of 
his species, and hence the tears that so frequently tremble on his 
laughter. Give humour and pathos the chance, and they run into one 
like two drops of water; keep them apart, and they die of want of 
each other. If it.svere not false to call Thackeray nierely a satirist, 
this would weaken our argument by denying his humour, but what 
we often speak of as Thackeray’s satire flows direct from sympathy, 
coloured, but not poisoned, ‘by the channel in which he chose to run 
it. Thackeray weeps over the follies he chastises as one sad at heart 
that they should be, but your satirist discovers them with a nee of 
satisfaction. 

Without sympathy character-drawing, except in black and white, is 
equally impossible, and for the reason that sympathy is the only candle | 
to the human heart. Wanting it, the novelist may, at his most 
ingenious, concoct a Wilkie Collins mystery which is laid aside 
with a headache when solved, or he may raise the hair with a stage 
villain. But life is not a mechanical puzzle, nor are its black sheep 
made out of a suit of clothes and a capacity for evil. The “realist ” may 
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photograph a drunken peasant beating his wife, but that photograph is 
not the peasant, it is not the thousandth part of what goes to the 
making of one humble man. Better not put that.drunkard on paper if 
you cannot see him with some of the attributes he got from God, if you 
cah turn contemptuously from him without a tear for the boy he once 

was and the man he then thought to be. The’ spiritless drab whom 
you have photographed at his feet plighted her troth to ‘him long ago 
in a country lané, or at a mean hearth which had a halo round it that 
day. Beware lest even now, now that they have come to this, you 
should exhibit the thing in your camera as that man and woman. See 
them again many times, and you will find+that the soul is not dead, 
that the light which was in their eyeg at the altar gleams there fitfully 
still, and, as your heart beats to theirs, it will fill, not with scorn but 
with sorrow that a man and woman whom God has not deserted can fall 
so low. But if you have not sympathy you will see none of these 
things. 

Of our eight or ten living novelists who are popular by meyit, few 
have greater ability than Mr. Baring-Gould. His characters are bold 
and forcible figures, his wit is as ready as his figures of speech are apt. 
He has a powerful imagination, and is quaintly fanciful. When he 
describes a storm, one can, see his trees breaking in the gale. So 
enormous and accurate is his general information that there is no trade 
or profession with which he does not seem to be familiar. So far as 
scieutific knowledge is concerned, he is obviously bettér equipped than 
any contemporary writer of fiction. Yet one rises from his books with 
a feeling of repulsion, or at least with the glad conviction that his 
ignoble views of life are as untrue as the characters who illustrate 
them. Here is a melancholy case of a novelist, not only clever but 
sincere, undone by want of sympathy. 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s cynicism is such as most men, with a tithe of 
his capacity, are anxious to turn their backs on at five-and-twenty. 
“« We begin life as believers,” he says, “and end it as sceptics. As 
children we look up to every one ; as old men we looz down on all.” 
‘t Successes are for the fools and knaves. The fools are endowed by 
Providence with luck to counterbalance their folly, and the wise are 
burdened with conscience, which prevents them profiting by their 
wisdom.” ** When we attend the funeral of a dear relative, do we 
not partake of the breakfast ?. . . . The widow upstairs has her 
eyes red with tears, but is quite sensible whether there is sugar enough 
with the mint-sauce with the lamb ; and afterwards, in the hush of 
the evening, when the masons have closed up the tomb about her 
darling, and the mourners are gone, she will speak to the cook in a 
broken voice full of suppressed tears, and bid her mind another time 
and stir the sugar in the sauce-dish before sending it in, and chop 
the mint a little finer. So also the widower who, with manly self- 
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restraint, has bottled up his tears and talked of the weather, thrusts 
the crust of his cold veal-pie impatiently to the margin of his plate, 
because the paste is not flaky, and curses his destiny because now he 


has no one to keep his cook up to the mark.” With such sentiments - 


are all this author’s books tarnished. It is said that there is a great 
market for “smart” writing of this kind, and one occasionally hears 
of authors complaining that they have to write down to it to make a 
living—though there are surely other ways of breaking stones. But 
we have both Mr. Baring-Gould’s own word for it, and evidence in 
his stories, that he writes as he feels. In achapterin “ Richard Cable,” 
addressed to the public,*he says that he is an earnest worker who 
would rather “tear himself to pieces” than write without a lofty ideal, 
and in “The Gaverocks” there is an incident that unintentionally proves 
what one is forced to call the sincerity of his heartlessness. The story 
only contains one character that is not repulsive or silly—a girl called 
Loveday, who is intended to be very good and affectionate. Yet, a 
few days after she hears of the tragic death, as she supposes, of her 
husband, Loveday, joins a jaunt to a lively country fair, and it never 
seems to strike the author that such callousness would be painful in 
even a less amiable person. It has been argued that fiction is nowa- 
days taking the clergyman’s place, but may that never be if the 
new pulpit is to tell us that the world is as despicable, its face such a 
sham, and its heart so rotten as Mr. Baring-Gould makes them. 

If Mr. Baring-Gould’s characters were not caricatures he would 
prove his philosophy. In most of his men, who are not offered for 
laughter, the brute element has such a mastery as to keep the other 
elements out of sight. Perhaps the poor do not suffer more at his 
hands than the wealthy, but hig misrepresentations of them are cal- 
culated to do most harm, and such treatment of a class that must 
suffer dumbly is to some readers hard to bear. Though many writers 
of the present time have discussed the poor of our great cities with 
warm sympathy, few of those who have cast their views into the form 
of fiction have added much to our knowledge of the humblest classes. 
The poor have little for which to thank the novelist who thinks them 
so miserable that their state is best painted with a smudge of black. 
The aim is admirable, but the result is distortion. Even in a White- 
chapel court life is not all blows and blasphemy. It is many-coloured. 
Tt has its sons and daughters who do sublime things for their mothers’ 
sake, its tender husbands, and its glee. Dickens knew better than to 
be always writing of the poor on black-edged notepaper. 

But it is not excess of sympathy nor want of art that makes Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s pictures of the poor untrue, He seems to despise them. 


€ 


The man who lives by digging ditches, the woman who has to do her own , 


washing, are to him so little removed from the beasts of the field that 
to draw a distinction were only tedious, He notes their failings, and 
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then shuts his eyes. The refuse brought up by the dredging apparatus 
is his sample of the river. In “The Pennycomequicks” a poor man 
loses his wife, child, and possessions in a flood, and has himself only 
a few moments to live. He is clinging to the roof of a hut, when the 
corpse of his wife sweeps past, and this is how. Mr. Baring-Gould 
thinks the heartrending incident would strike a peasant: “ The man 
looked after it and moaned. ‘It all comes o’ them fomentations,’ he 
said. ‘Shod bad pains about her somewhere or other, and owd Nan 
sed sho’d rub ina penn’orth o’ whisky. I was agin it, I was agin it 
—my mind misgave me, and now sho’s taken and I’m left, ’os I had 
nowt to do wit. I shudn’t mind so bad if P'a sold my bullock. I 
had an offer, but like a fool I didi’s close. Now I’m bour to lose 
everything, Tis vexing.’” This recalls the doctor’s story in “ Eve” 
of “a man who sent for a doctor because his wife was ill, and was 
forced to smother her under pillows to cut short the att2ndance and 
bring the bill within the compass of his means.” © In “ Mehalah,” 
“on either side of the east window [of a village church] hung ohe 
table of the commandments, but a village humorist had erased all 
the ‘nots’ in the Decalogue; and it cannot be deniéd that the 
parishioners conscientiously did their best to fulfil the letter of the 
law thus altered.” The pgor are not only immoral, but without taste, 
tact, or feeling. Richard Cable is a widower with a large family-of 
young children.* Though he is a poor man, a great heiress of the district 
marries him, and they are to live on her estate. ‘Richard’s old friends 
welcome them from their honeymoon thus: One claps the lady on 
the shoulder, a second offers her a pail of shrimps, and a third—the 
only one who is even “ half-drunk ”— invites her to “ shake a flapper.” 
In “ The Gaverocks” the squire’s son is found by some òf the poor 
of the neighbourhood shot through the brain, and they present the corpse 
to the squire in this way: ‘‘ Here, your honour, here be two pocket- 
books and a purse us have took out of his coat-pockets, lest they 
should fall and be lost. I reckon they be chuck full of money. And 
us be dry and would like a drop of cider.” When we see Loveday 
in this book leaving the district, and her poor neighbours showing 
their appreciation of her past kindnesses by bringing her little gifts, we 
think, here is our author sympathetic at last. But the rheumatic 
old woman who brings a bottle of ketchup, the simple little servant- 
girl whose present is eggs, and all the ‘others, are not showing heart. 
Mr. Baring-Gould, who thinks he understands the poor, knows that 
only selfish motives actuate them. 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s powers as a story-teller-are in spite of want of 
sympathy, to which can be traced other failings than those mentioned. 


+ The author's pretty pictures of the family and Richard’s fond rhapsodies over 
them are rather spoilt, as efforts at pathos, by nether Mr Baring-Gould nor the father 
being apparently quite certain whether there were seven childien or six. 
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He has a trick of upsetting the readers gravity by sudden jumps 
from the serious or ‘‘ emotional ” to the broadly comic. On the stage, 
where sudden and varied effects are wanted, this is perhaps a virtue; 
at all events, “ exit the hero, enter the comic man”—that is to say, . 
“ exit serious. interest, enter a jest ’—is a favourite stage direction. 
, But, though a comedy scene may immediately follow a pathetic one ' 
on the stage with excellent effect, both situations are ruined if the 
comic man walks on a moment before his time. This is what is 
constantly happening in our author’s novels. One has seen a magic 
lantern maliciously worked so that as the picture we have been 
admiring is withdrawn from the slide it is turned upside down, when ' 
our admiration becomes ridicuJe. It is so with Mr. Baring-Gould, 
whose humour often burlesques his best work. Fuller sympathy with 
his characters would check this unfortunate mannerism. 
' Though he has an obvious sense of the ludicrous, Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s comic situations are usually vulgar and farcical, as is to be 
Expected of a writer whose humour is so seldom kindly. On the 
stage, where few incidents arouse such merriment as the low comedian 
falling into a custard pudding, his fun, if not so long drawn out, 
would probably answer its purpose, but the readers who enjoy his wit 
‘must often find his humour tiresome. This is especially the case in 
some of his later novels, such as “The Pennycomequicks,” but he 
might with advantage condense the farce of all his stories. A fair 
sample of it: may be recalled in “ Richard Cable,” where a . whole 
chapter is devoted to a lady’s discovery that her full-grown nephew 
has been in the presence of her female companion with a hole in his 
stocking. Over her shrieks that the hole is the size of a tlreepenny 
bit, and that he is consequently “in a condition of partial undress,” 
we are expected to laugh through a chapter. 

Our author, who complains that the novels of to-day are too short, 
holding out for seven volumes to one story, has been criticised, he 
says, for making his characters talk too smartly. His answer is, 
that to be simply the literal reporter of their conversations would be 
to make himself unreadable, and he gives sarcastically a specimen 
page of what the critics seem to want. In this he reports all the 
nothings said at a breakfast-table. But no critics could be so absurd 
as to mean what he says they mean, They know that selection and 
condensation are great part of the novelist’s art, and doubtless the com- 
plaint was that he made people talk contrary to their character. To 
take an extreme case—one not found in these novels—no typical 
villager should quote Herodotus. It is undoubtedly true that the rank 
and file of Mr. Baring-Gould's characters are too clever to be natural. 
As has been already said, he is himself remarkably apt with illustra- 
tions drawn from an apparently inexhaustible fund of scientific and 
historical knowledge. When he speaks in his own person he uses 
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this advantage hundreds of times with admirable effect, but 
frequently he cannot resist the temptation of making illiterate or 
frivolous persons as witty and well-informed as himself. It is as if 
he handed them his bag of knowledge, and invited them to pick out 
a dozen prizes each. These they introduce into their conversation 
with the air of persons who own the bag, which compels the reader 
to form a new estimate of them. Whether they be rich or poor, at 
ease or in peril, they tend to start off, with “your action reminds me 
of the ways of the jelly-fish, which,” &c. Were we to encounter 
them in private life they would choke us with a string of metaphors 
drawn from natural history. In the theatre? where dalaga must be 
“ telling,” such clever talk would, within limits, be commendable, but 
even there it rubs out or paints over in a new colour the qualities . 
that’ make the man. From a bottle labelled.castor oil we do not look 
for sherry. Mr. Baring-Gould, of course, is not the only novelist 
who transgresses in this way—and doubtless there are many who 
would be the better of the overflow of his cleverness—but consider- 
ation will show-us that the more an author is in sympathy with his 
characters the less chance is there of his yielding to this temptation. 
We have really returned to the proposition we set off with, that 
character-drawing is an offshoot from sympathy. 

But though our author has all the defects that want of sympathy 
implies, there remains a writer whose novels have built him up a 
reputation., No freak of fashión is responsible for his rise. ‘He 
owes ‘his position entirely to ability, and we have yet to see among 
what writers he should be classed. It has been remarked more than 
oncé in this paper that his weaknesses as a novelist proper would be 
less noticeable, or even might pass for virtues, oi! the stage. He is, 
indeed, essentially a melodramatic writer, though too zanch of a 
satirist to ‘weight his stories with the bombastic sentiment that 
usually struts through melodrama. The melodrama of the stage 
provides cheap sentiment to warm the spectator’s hands, but, readers, 
however carried away by delight, do not lay down their book to 
cheer, and consequently rhodomontade can be omitted from the 
melodramatic novel. Melodrama gives us a painting in which every- 
thing is‘as in real life, except the figures. They are purposely mag- 
nified to give them greater prominence, and undeveloped minds are 
naturally more struck by the giant than they would be by what they 
consider ordinary persons, though he is really nothing more than one 
of themselves reflected large upon a screen. His deeds are made to 
correspond with his size, as are the motives for them, and thus the 
reasons of his action are transparent to an audience that could hot so 
easily follow the motives of the same figure reduced to life-size. If 
we made ourselves acquainted with the comments passed on stage 
melodramas by their patrons we would doubtless discover that these 
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pieces are popular because they are thought so true to life. The 
passions portrayed are human passions exaggerated, and so only the 
better brought home to the spectator whom subtlety of character- 
drawing on a minute scale would bewilder. Subtlety of a kind is 
not, of courst, impossible in melodrama, in which startling contrasts 
are obtained by making a character not one walking passion, but 
several which struggle for the mastery. If they ard not, however, 
larger than life-size they are out of keeping with the figure, and can 
no more be shown moving him than a toy engine can pull a cart of 
hay. Comedy has obviously no place in melodrama, which has for 
its comic aspect farce, and farce is comedy exaggerated. In the play 
of real life the comedian laughs with his own mouth; but in melo- 
drama he wears the grotesque face of pantomime. 

The uovel of melodrama follows the same rules as the theatrical 
melodrama, and Mr. Baring-Gould conforms to them all: Through 
a world that he offers as the world we know his characters stalk, as it 
were, ten feet high. Any one of his books—except, to an extent, 
“ Mehalah”—illustrates this. We may take “The Gaverocks” as typical. 
It is an extremely clever story, full of boldly drawn characters, of 
whom not one is absolutely true to life. Much the most striking 
figure is the old squire. A century or less ago there were rural 
magnates whose manliness was founded on brutality, who ruled their 
. households as an Iroquois brave may have controlled his squaws ; who 
were not cruel so long as no one contradicted them, and who cursed 
and drank almost from the cradle’ to ihe grave in what they considered 
the fine old English fashion. Squire Western is the best glimpse we 
get of such a being. Old Gaverock belongs to this class, but all his 
points are magnified. His brutality, his shrewdness, his colossal 
faith in himself, his farcical humour, are the stuff these squires were 
largely made of, but not in such proportions. His sons are also 
painted with the generous brush of the melodramatic writer. The 
younger is merely the stage villain that certain theatres keep on the 
premises, and the other is a good-natured yokel with means. With 
a little less stolidity he would be such a man as is still to be met 
with at country houses. Further rémoved from life than Gerans is 
the doctor, a surly and évil fellow, as detestable and unnatural as his 
professional brother in “ Eve.” Loveday is the persecuted heroine of ' 
melodrama, and Gerans and Rose could stand for the comic lovers. 
The two characters who provide most of the fun are an impossible 
lout and an amiable simpleton, Paul, whose goodness only makes 
virtue ridiculous. An effective stage play could certainly be written 
round such strongly marked characters, all for showing at their best 
in the limelight, and there is also a fine dramatic scene, on which 
one curtain could fall—that in which Loveday is suddenly brought 
face to face with her husband, snpposed dead, but now married to 
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another woman. Even Mr. Baring-Gould’s method of writing is 
theatrical, as in “ Eve,” where Jasper preserves his secret in true 
melodramatic manner, and at last drops it into Barbara’s ear inch by 
inch to increase the effect, though in real life his love for her, not to 
speak of his perilous situation, would make him blurt it out. ‘Barbara 
believes the constables are hurrying to take him, while he wastes time 
over his confession to her, and so theatrical is the whole scene that 
we seem to see the constables waiting at the wings. Jordan’s confession 
that he murdered his wife is in the same manner, and on the stage 
it, too, could be made impressive. ` 

As an escape from the hum-dreadful-dram of conventional life, 
melodrama gives hard-worked men such a sensation as ladies seek 
when they fly to ices. Taken for what it is, it exhilarates, but there is 
no reason why the melodramatic writer should not be sympathetic. 
Deep and subtle insight into the human heart, which means sympathy, 
is not asked of him. If he had them, he would. not be content to 
write melodrama. But kindliness in the rough he should certain® 
have, or his work will leave an unpleasant taste in the reader’s mouth. 
That Mr. Baring-Gould’s melodramas are cleverer than those of any of 
his contemporaries is undeniable, but they would be better art if they 
were more genial. 

Mr. Baring-Gould has a contempt for criticism, though it may be 
more honest, if not truer, than he thinks it. In “The Pennycome- 
quicks,” old Jeremiah, when drowning, as he believes, thinks of anchovy 
toast, and, as his farewell to the world, quotes six lines from “Il 
Penseroso,” “which he had learned at school and had not repeated 
since.” This may be complained of, the author says, by the critic, ‘‘ who 
generally hits on those particulars in a story which are facts to declare 
them to be impossibilities and those characters to be unnatural which 
are transcripts from nature.” But the critic “has had no experience 
such as that described, or he would know that what is described above 
is in accordance with nature.” Thus the poor critic, who may really 
be anxious‘to do his best, is warned off the course. But, though he 
has not hal sufficient experience of death by drowning to know 
whether this is not a theatrical exaggeration of what is understood to 
be a fact, he can cry out as he goes that honestly to think our 
characters are transcripts from nature and really to make them so are 
different things. The greatest novelists have only been absolutely 
true to life now and again, and would probably have agreed that 
always to succeed in reproducing on paper the men and women they 
have intimately known is as difficult as to piney the moon and walk 
away with it under their arms. 

A last word may be reserved for “ Mehalah,” which is Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s big book. The subsidiary characters are melodramatic, but 
Elyjah Rebow makes the story romance. Romance gives human 
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beings at their most picturesque, but it does not caricature them. 
They must fit into the picture without destroying the perspective. 
Probably few of us have known an Elijah, but he is offered as an 
exception, not as an ordinary specimen, of mankind, and as such 
must be alloyed at once. The author’s want of sympathy prevents 
‘‘ Mehalah’s” rising to the highest art, for, though we shudder at thé 
end, there the effect of the story stops. It illustrates the futility of 
battling with fate, but the theme is not allowable to writers with the 
modern notion of a Supreme Power. Glory’s death is not justifiable, 
because it is altogether undeserved. Tragedy can show a good character 
suffering wofully for very human sins, but not where there is no sin to 
punish, for in tragedy justice is an essential element. Thus, though 
the work of arb can never be’ written with a “purpose,” its moral 
stares us in the face as we lay down the book. ‘This it is which 
justifies the boast that the highest artis the highest morality. In 
‘“Mehalah” it is not retribution that overtakes Glory, and so the 
story falls Short of tragedy. But ‘‘Mehalah” is still one of the most 
powerful romances of recent years. 

` J. M. BARRE. 
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THE CRITICAL STUDY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT.* 


HE aim of the present article is to state, in untechnical languages 
the grounds upon which the criticism of the Old Testament rests, 
to explain wherein their cogency consists, and to illustrate some of the 
principal conclusions that have beef reached by critics. The grounds, 
stated generally, consist in the observation of phenomena, which, 
viewed collectively, constitute a cumulative argument incompatible 
with the unity of authorship of the books in which they are observed. 
The pheenomena which are perhaps the most obvious are literary ones. 
In the first place, the narrative is not always perfectly continuous, or 
perfectly uniform; there are breaks interrupting the connection’ of 
thought; or what is apparently the same occurrence igs narrated twice, 
Further, particular sections of a given book are observed to resemble 
one another in style and phraseology, while differing from the surround- 
ing or intervening sections; the resemblances, moreover. being not. 
isolated or superficial, but numerous and strongly marked. Differences 
of phraseology also very often coincide remarkably with differences 
of representation or point of view; and the combination of differences 
is not confined to a single’ passage, but recurs at intervals through the 
whole of a book or’ series of books; as, for instance, through the 
Pentateuch and tho Book of Joshua, or the two Books of Xings. . 
It is on the observation of such differences that the criticism of the 
Old Testament ultimately rests; and all theories framed by critics 
respecting the structure of the different books are endeavours to 
co-ordinate and account.for the phzenomena, of the nature indicated, 
which the books present. 


* The present article is based upon a paper read in the course of the past year at’ 
Oxford, at the invitation of one whose recent death has deprived theo_ogical science 
in England of one of its most competent and accomplished exponents, th= Rev. Aubrey 
L Moore, tutor of Magdalen and Keble Colleges, formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
and at the time of his death Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


‘ 
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Is the inference a just one? Is it legitimate to argue that from 
such differences we may infer diversity of ‘authorship ? We possess an 
instance in the Old Testament which satisfies us that it is so; and 
which, at the same time, shows us what the method of a Hebrew 
historian wase The fastened is the Book of Chronicles. One of the. 
chief sources used by the compiler of. the Chronicles is in our hands— 
viz., the narrative contained in the Books of Samuel and Kings. 
From these books he makes a series of excerpts, which he inserts into 
matter based upon other sources, and expressed in his own phrase- 
ology. We see the two styles and modes of representation side by side, 
that of Samuel and Kings, and that of the Chronicles. We know that 
the Book of Chronicles is of composite authorship; we observe that the 
work of the different authors is marked by differences of style and 
representation. It is a reasonable inference that when elsewhere we 
observe analogous differences of style and representation, we may pre- 
sume difference of authorship. We learn, moreover, from the Book of 
Chronicles the method of a Hebrew historian. It was not like that 
of a modern author, to re-write the narrative in his own words, but 
that of a compiler, to make excerpts from the sources at his disposal, 
and to incorporate them, with or without alteration, as the case might 
be, in his work. Thus the Chronicler sometimes excerpts passages 
from his sources with hardly any alteration. At other times he 
changes a word rather remarkably; or expands a narrative, taken 
substantially from one of his sources, by introducing many fresh 
particulars; sometimes he merely appends or inserts a short comment ; 
elsewhere he adds entirely new incidents. And of course he does not 
scruple to omit what is not required for his purpose—in fact, he treats his 
authorities with considerable freedom. The methods of historiography 
postulated by criticism are shown by the example of the Chronicles to 
be a vera causa in Hebrew literature. Another point of some importance 
is also made clear by a study of the same two books. We learn from 
them, namely, that Hebrew historians used some freedom in attribut- 
ing speeches to historical characters; for in this book there are 
speeches attributed to David and other worthies of Israelitish history, 
which can be nothing but the composition of the Chronicler himself; 
both the syntax and the vocabulary being such as mark the latest 
period in the history of the language, and being often quite without 
precedent in pre-exilic literature; the thought also often, not to say 
usually, displaying likewise the characteristics of the same age.* 

The observation of differences such as those mentioued above has 
satisfied all critics that the historical books of the Old Testament— 
except the shortest, such as Ruth and Esther—are of composite 
structure. The simplest are perhaps Judges and Kings, which consist 


* See 1 Chron. xxix 32 2 Chron xiii 5-12,, xv. 2-7; xx. 5-12, &c.; and contrast, for 
instance, the speeches in 2 Chron.x.,which are excor pted nearly ve1 batim from 1 Kings xii. 
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essentially of older narratives, fittes into a framework provided by the 
compiler. The compiler in these cases is strongly influenced by the 
spirit and principles of Deuteronomy; his additions are in style 
markedly different from the sources incorporated by him, and are 
usually discoverable without difficulty. The structureeasefhe Penta- 
teuch and Book of Joshua is more complicated. The facts presented 
by these books authorize the conclusion that they have been formed 
by the combination of distinct Jayers-of narrative, each marked by 
characteristic features of its own. That which stands out most con- 
spicuously from the rest is now often termed the Priests’ Code,.and 
represented, for convenience, by the abbreviation P. This begins with 
Gen. i. l-i. 8, and contains an outline of the patriarchal history 
following: * but the writer’s interest: evidently centres in the sacrificial 
and R system of the Israelites; and to the description of this 
his work is chiefly devoted. + The Dp parts of the Book of 
Joshua which belong to this source are (in the main) the account of 
the distribution of the land among the tribes in Josh. xiii-xxi. Te 
criteria distinguishing P from the other sources are so marked and ` 
numerous that there is practically no disagreement between critics as 
to its limits. The use of the term God in preference to Jehovah until 
Ex. vi. 3 (whence the term Hlohistie narrative, formerly given to this 
source), though the most palpable to the English reader. is but one 
criterion among many which recur systematically in combination with 
each other. p 

What remains in the first four books of the Pentateuch and in 
Joshua, after the separation of P, presents, however, still inarks of not 
being completely homogeneous. Some sections show a preference for 
the term God (though the absence of ‘the concomitant criteria, which 
regularly appear beside this term in the cases just referred to, forbids 
these sections being assigned to the same source, P), others prefer the 
term Jehovah ; the narrative; moreover, is not always perfectly con- 
tinuous, or written uno tenore; so that here also it is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that the narrative is really formed “by the combination 
of two sources, now usually denoted by the two letters / and Z. It 
must, however, be understood that the criteria distinguishing J and £ 
from each other are decidedly less marked than those distinguishing 
P from JE treated as a whole, and that there are passages in which, 
though the narrative seems indeed to be composite, it cannot be 
distributed with certainty between J and Æ, and critics differ in their 


* Some of the principal passages are, Gen. v 1-28, 30-32; vi 9-22; ix. 1-17; 
xı. 10-27 , xvi, ; xxiii. ; xxv. 46-xxviil. 9, xxxv 9-13; Ex. vi. 2-vii. 13. 

+ Ex xxv.-xxxi., xxxv -Xl.; Leviticus ; Num. 1-x. 28 , xv, xvui, xix , XXVL-XXXİ , xxxiil— 
XXXVI. ; and certain pats "of other chapters in this book. The gioup of chapters. 
Lev. xvi +xxvi, holds a peculiai position in the Priests’ Code; for 1t consists of a sub- 
stratum of olde: laws, with geitain very marked charactenistics (fiom one of which 1t 
has received the name of the “Law of Holiness”), which have been combined with 
elements belonging to, or conceived in the spirit of, the Priests’ Code, properly so called 
But it is unnecessary to enter more particulaily into the character of this section here 
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analysis accordingly. The view taken of JZ is that there were two 
similar narratives embracing the Patriarchal: and Mosaic periods, and 
that a compiler took extracts from each, fusing them together, and 
so producing the whole which we denote by JE. But the distinction 
between Sagnd / is less important than that between JZ as a whole 
and P; and they may be treated for many purposes as a single work. 

From the point of viéw predominant in P and JE respectively, we 
may term P the priestly narrative, and JE the prophetical narrative. 
The difference of style between Pand JE is strongly marked. Every 
attentive reader must have observed the contrast between the narrative 
of creation in Gen. i. 1-ii. 3, and that in Gen. ii. 4-25; and the same 
contrast repeats itself to the end of the Hexateuch. ‘The priestly 
narrative iş characterized by a systematic arrangement of material ; 
great attention is paid in it to chronological, genealogical, and other 
statistical data; it is minute and circumstantial, even in its aim to 
attain precision not avoiding repetitions; it abounds in stereotyped 
phrases and formule. The prophetical narrative is free‘and flowing ; 
it details scenes and conversations with great force and vividness; the 
style is much more varied, and its representations of the Deity 
(especially those of J) are far more anthropomorphic than those of P. 
Contrast, for instance, Gen. iii.—iv. with Gen. v.; or Gen. xxiii. with 
Gen. xxiv. JE also contains legislative matter, but very unlike that 
contained in P—viz., Ex. xx.-xxiii. with the repetition of parts of xxiii. 
in xxxiv. 17-26. The laws in P are almost entirely connected with 
sacrificial or ceremonial observances; those in JE consist of the 
' Decalogue, a collection of civil ordinances, and clementary regulations 
respecting religious observances (Hx. xx. 28-26; xxiii. 10-19; xxxiv. 
17-26), very different from the elaborate, minutely differentiated 
system set forth in P. 

Deuteronomy, except short passages towards the end, is based 
_upon JE. The two retrospects (i. 6—iii. ; ix. 9-x. 11) are based on the 
narrative of JÆ-—phrases and sentences being frequently adopted 
verbatim : the legislative parts are essentially an expansion (with com- 
mentary) of the legislative parts of JẸ, but contain in addition a 
considerable number of new enactments not found in JẸ. The 
characteristic feature in Denteronomy is its parenetic treatment of 
the laws, and the stress which it lays upon the moral and spiritual 
wotives which should prompt the Israelite to the observance of 
them. What, however, is peculiarly remarkable in Deuteronomy is 
the nature of its relation to the Priests’ Code, both the narrative 
and the legislative portions of the latter being, to a surprising 
extent, ignored in it, and sometimes even contradicted.* At least 


* There are parallels in Deuteronomy with the group of laws excerpted in Lev. 
. gvii.-xxvı. , but with the Priests’ Code proper, so far as it touches the same ground, 
it is geneially in disagreement. A : 
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one conclusion follows from a systematic comparison of Deuteronomy 
with the preceding books of the Pentateuch, which curiously 
confirms the results reached by the literary analysis—viz., that at 
whatever date Deuteronomy was written, P,and JH had not yet been 
combined together, and JE, apart from .P, supplied the%4sis upon 
which the discourses of Deuteronomy were constructed. 

, The Book of Joshua is similar in structure to Genesis—Numbers, 
except that here the narrative which corresponds to JH, before being , 
combined with P, must have passed through the hands of an editor 
imbued strongly with the spirit of Deuteronomy, who enlarged it, 
sometimes considerably, by the’ addition of passages expressing the 
principles of that book, and conceived jn its style. From a historical 
point of view, it is characteristic of these additions, that they 
generalize Joshua's successes, and represent the conquest of Palestine, 
effected under his leadership, as far more complete than the earlier 
_ accounts authorize us to suppose was the case. 

Such, stated in its broadest outlines and its simplest form, is-th® 
critical theory of the structure of the Hexateuch. It only remains to 
add that the different sources of which it is composed must 9e supposed 
to have been combined gradually, not all at once. Scme critics, 
indeed, consider that there are indications that all the stages were 
not so simple as has been here represented; but whether that be so 
or not, the principle of the theory remains unaltered. ‘That principle, 
stated briefly, is the gradual formation of the Hexateuch out of 
pre-ewisting sources, these sources being still (in the main) clearly dis- 
tinguishable in virtue of the differences of style and representation 
by which they are marked. 


The distinction of sources is an easier matter than the determina- 
tion of their dates. True, the more attentively the Pentateuch is 
examined, and its different parts are compared, the more difficult it 
becomes to see how the current view of its being written by Moses 
can be sustained. It contains indications of a later age, which have 
been often pointed to, and never satisfactorily met. Its literary 
structure also, taking the simplest view of it, would seem to imply 
modes of composition which could hardly have been employed as early 
as the times of Moses. And an impartial consideration of the legis- 
lative differences between Deuteronomy and the preceding books, makes 
it, moreover, impossible not to feel that they are of a nature that 
cannot be reconciied with the opinion that both are the work of Moses, 
or even of the Mosaic age. These differences do not relate to super- 
ficial features merely: they are inherent in the texture of the several 
codes concerned, and' relate to points of central significance. The 
three codes of the Pentateuch—that of Exodus, Deuteronomy, and the 
Priests’ Code—when compared with sufficient attension, reveal 
phenomena which create, it cannot be. disguised, a very decided 
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impression that they took shape at different periods of history, and 
represent phases, by no means contemporaneous. of Hebrew legisla- 
tion. Even the differences between Exo’: and Deuteronomy are 
very imperfectly explained by the snpjv....un that the latter intro- 
duces cffages made in view of the approaching transition to settled 
life: for the code in Exodus is also conceived in view of settled life; 
it presupposes, or, in any case, is designed for, the regulation of a 
society, the members of which occupy houses and hold property in land. 
The divergences with Leviticus and Numbers are still more remarkable : 
Deuteronomy, for instance, presupposes customs and institutions 
respecting the tribe of Levi entirely at variance with those presented 
in the two preceding bookg. Making every allowance for the 
popular and general scope of Deuteronomy, one cannot but feel that 
were the legislator in both cases the same, his sésumé would be one 
of which the original would be at once recognized in those books. 
But this is just what is not the casc, language being frequently ysed 
tmplying that some of the fundamental institutions of J’ are unknown 
to the writer. 

Thus far the argument has been but negative. The parts of the 
Pentateuch do nut ail date from the age of Moses. When we ask 
positively to what age the several sources belong, decisive criteria fail 
us, and in some cases divergent opinions are capable of heing held. 
J ond Æ are usually assigned by critics to the ninth or eighth century 
B.C. ; but it would be rash to maintain categorically that they could 
not be earlier. ‘The question depends partly upon the view taken 
of the growth of literary composition among the Hebrews, partly on 
other considerations, for which perfectly conclusive standards of com- 
parison are not forthcoming. In style J and Æ (especially J) belong 
to the golden period of Hebrew literature. They resemblo the best 
parts of Judges and Samuel. and ihe earher narratives in the 
Kings; but whether they are actually earlier or later than these the 
language and style do not enable us to say. Thero is at least no 
archaic flayour perceptible in the style of JE. Deuteronomy is 
placed, almost unanimously, in the reign of either Manasseh or 
Josiah. though Delitzsch ond Riehm think that there are grounds 
which favour a slightly earlier date—viz., the reign of Hezekiah. The 
Priests’ Code is held by critics of the school of Graf and Wellhausen 
to be ,w/-Deuteronomic, and to have been committed to writing during 
the period extending from the beginning of the exile to the timo of 
Nehemiah. Dillmann, the chief opponent of Wellhausen, assigns the 
main body of the Priests’ Code to about r.c. 800, but allows that 
additions, though chiefly formal and unimportant ones, were introduced 
afterwards, even as late as Ezra’s time. 

Let us proceed now to consider briefly some points connected with 
the history. Here the facts force upon us conclusions at variance, it 
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must be admitted, with the views currently held ‘respecting the nature 
of some of the narratives contained in the Old Testament. They force 
us, in fact, to admit that the historical books of the Old Testament, in 
some cases, include elements which are not, in the sense in which the 
term is commonly understood, historical. As before, the analcgy of the 
' Chronicles may prove a‘useful one. A careful comparison of the 
Chronicles with the parallel texts of Samuel and Kings can leave no 
‘reasonable doubt that, though the differences may have bean soms- 
times exaggerated, the additions made by the compiler of Chronicles 
give a representation of the pre-exilic period, differing from that of 
Samuel and Kings in a manner that cannot be adequately explained 
by the supposition that they are reportsef the same events taken from 
different points of view. A narrative in which this is very apparent is 
that of the transference of the ark by David to Jerusalem in 2 Sam. vi. 
Any one who will be at the pains of marking in his text of Chronicles 
(1 Ch. xiii.—xvi.) the additions to the narrative of 2 Sam., and will con- 
sider their character and import, will perceive the truth of what has keen 
said. The later writer has modified the older record, so as to bring it 
into agreement with the usage of his own day ; or, in other words, 
has transferred to his picture of the earlier period elements belonging to 
his own age, and his representation is coloured according-y. It is 
not too much to say that the Chronicler’s picture of the earlier history 
of Judah is coloured similarly throughout. 

Analogous phenomena, however, show themselves in the earlier 
historical books. Let us take one or two instances afforded by the 
Pentateuch, which seem to show that the actual historical facts have been 
submitted to some modifying or transforming influence before they 
were committed to writing in the form in which we have them. 
We all remember the scene (Gen. xxvii.) in which Isaac in ‘extreme 
old age blesses his sons; we picture him aè lying on his death- 
bed. Do we, however, all realize that, according to the chronology 
of the Book of Genesis, he must have been thus lying on his death- 
bed for cighty years ?* Yet we can only diminish this period by extend- 
ing proportionately. the interval between Esau’s marrying his Hittite 
wives (Gen. xxvi. 34), and Rebekah’s suggestion to Isaac to send Jacob 
away, lest he should follow his brother’s example (xxvii. 46), which 
from the nature of the case will not admit of any but a slight extension. 
Keil, however, does so extend it, reducing the period of Isaac’s final 
illness to forty-three years, and is conscious of no incongruity in 
supposing that Rebekah, thirty-seven years after Esau has zaken his 
Hittite wives, should express her fear that Jacob, then aged seventy- 
seven, will do the same! This particular difficulty arises from the 
combination of the narrative of JH with the chronology, of P. 
There are other incongruities of a similar character, on which, however, 


* Compare the ages of Isaac and his sons, Gen. xxv. 26; xxvi 34; xxxv 28. 
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it would be tedious to dwell. Lebus pass to a more important differ- 
ence. We all know the representation of the “tent of meeting” in 
the Book of Numbers, how its position was assigned in the midst of 
the camp, how regulations were laid down for its being moved in 
separate portions by the three Levitical families, how on the march 
Judah and certain tribes preceded, the ark came in the centre, and 
the procession was closed by other tribes following mm the rear. This 
is the representation of the Priests’ Code. But in JÆ there is a 
totally different representation. In JE the ‘tent of meeting” is 
outside the camp, it has apparently but one attendant, Joshua, and it 
journeys in front of the host. Nor does this representation rest upon 
an isolated or doubtful passege; it recurs. In Ex. xsuii. 7-11, 
we read, ‘ Now Moses used to take the tent and to pitch it without 
the camp, afar off from the camp ; and he culled it, The tent of meeting. 
. . And when Moses weni out unto the Tent, all the people rose up, 
ee And he turned again into the camp: but his mimster 
“Joshua, the son of Nun, departed not out of the Tent.” The tenses 
used show that not a single act, but a practice, is here described. 
Now if we turn to Num xi. 21-50, we shall find that Moses goes to 
the tent of meeting with seventy eldere—-“" But there remained two 
men in the camp .. . . : and they were of them that were written, 
but had not yone unt unto the Tent . . . . And there ran a young 
man, and said, Eldad and Medad do prophesy in the camp... . And 
Moses yat hin: into the camp.” Here there 1s the same representation. 
And in ch, xi., after Miriam and Aaron have complained of Moses, 
“the Lord said unto Moses, (‘sme oul ye three unto the tent of 
meeting. And they three went out. And that the ark journeyed befor 
the camp is stated in Num. x. 33. There aro tuw representations 
in the Pentateuch of the tent of mecting, one that of a simple 
structure outside the camp, the other that of an ornate structure in its 
centre; and in reading the former account it is difficult not to be 
reminded of the picture in 1 Samuel i—iii. of the apparently simple 
surroundings of the sanctuary at Shiloh, and of the manner in which 
the ark is cared for in the times of Samuel and Darid generally. 
“Tt is evident," writes Delitzsch,* “ that these two representations 
belong to two different narrators.” But can they be reconciled ? 
. Delitzsch, though he discusses certain other pomts connected with the 
two representations, does not show, or even attempt to show, that this 
is possible. Dillmann is obliged to own that P describes the 
sanctuary and its service not as they were in Moses’ day, but in a form 
which had been gradually developed in Canaan from a simpler Mosaic 
basis, and at the time of the narrator was already reputed ancient : 
from this point of view and in agreement with the ideal perfection with 
which the work and age of Moses were invested in his eyes, he may 


+ “Zeitsolnift fur Kirchl Wissenschaft und Kirehl, Leben,” 1880, pa cf th. 1832, 
p. 229 twhere a double tiadition 19 recognized), and ‘* Die Genes” (1887). p 26 
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have depicted particular traits in a more ideal and systematic form 
than that in which tradition actually presented them. It would not 
be difficult to adduce other instances of similar historical incongruities 
which the „Old Testament presents, and which resolve themselyes some- 
times into divergent representations of the same occurreitce, sometimes, 
it must, as it seems, be confessed, into actual improbabilities. What 
is particularly to be observed, however, is that the difficulties which 
the ordinary view of the Old Téstament narratives involves, are 
entirely irrespective of the miraculous character of the events recorded. 
The differences would be precisely the same, were the occurrences to 
which they attach of the most ordinar} every-day character— 
the double representation of the tent of meeting, the doukle narrative 
of the spies (Num. xiii—-xiv.), the two accounts of Saul’s ap- 
pointment as king, or of David’s introduction to him, the divergent 
representation of the position and revenues of the tribe of Levi in 
Deuteronomy and the Priests’ Code, the treble view. of the 
high place at Gibeon in the Kings and Chronicles.* And they ave 
mostly also of such a character that it does not seem possible to 
account for them by the supposition of our imperfect knowledge of 
the circumstances of the time. The very fulness and circumstantiality 
of the divergent narratives renders such an explanation improbable. 
But if these divergent representations exist, the narrazives which 
include them cannot be, in the ordinary sense of the term, historical ; 
they must either (as in the case of Deut. and P) reflect the usage of 
different ages, or they must exhibit to us traditions which in the 
process of oral transmission have been modified in shape, and perhaps 
in some cases artificially systematized or idealized, and which, being 
committed to writing at different times, and by different men, hare 
reached us in correspondingly different forms. ; ° 
Attempts have, of course, been often made to meet the arguments 
of critics; but the facts are too numerous to be disposed of by 
the methods which their opponents are able to employ. ‘The ablest of 
these opponents is Dr. W. H. Green, of Princeton, U.S., who seeks 
to invalidate the analysis altogether, and in pursuit of this object sets 
against one another, with some cleverness, the divergent conclusions 
which critics have in some cases arrived at, and endeavours strenuously 
to explain away the marks of composition which the narrativo of 
the Pentateuch presents. But when he has finished, all that one feels 
him to have proved is that a particular critic has failed, or that the 
criteria are in certain cases ambiguous; the conviction that the 
narrative is composite remains as before. The analysis in ‘its main 


+ The original author of 1 Kings ini, 4-15, narrates Solomon's sacrifice at the high 
place with manifest approval: to the Deuteronomic compile: of the Book of Kings 
(ib. v. 2, 3), it is a flaw in Solomon’s obedience, though excused by the fact that the 
temple was not yet built. the Chronicler justifies the king by explainmg, 2 Chron. 1. 
3-6, ın a passage inserted between the two halves of 1 Kings i. 4 (which is here 
excerpted, the words “for that was the great high place” beng at the same time 
omitted), that the Tabernacle was there! 
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features cannot be controrerted ; if it had rested, as Dr. Green supposes, 
solely upon illusion, there would not have been a succession of acute Con- 
tinental critics—who are ready enough to dispute and overthrow one 
another's, conclusions if able to dó so—virtually following in the same 
lines, and merely correcting, or modifying in details, the conclusions of’ 
their predecessors. 

It may be worth while to allude briefly to a few of the arguments 
most commonly advanced on the conservative side, and to offer some 
indication of the grounds upon which they must be held to fall short 
of the mark. The commonest is perhaps this, that critics all differ: a 
theory reigns fora time 4nd is then evaiicins their method is in 
consequence a refutation of itself. This argiren greatly exaggerates 
the points of difference between critics, and does not properly distinguish 
them from the points in which critics agree, and which are important 
points (as, for instance, the distinction between P and JE). There 
is an evident fallacy in arguing that because the conclusions are un- 
céttain where the criteria are ambiguous, they are likewise uncertain 
where the criteria are clear! There is an area within which critics 
agree, and a margin beyond where there is room for difference of 
opinion.. And where there are rival theories, the proper course is to 
examine the grounds on which they rest; this will generally show 
either that one has a more substantial ‘basis than the other, or that the 
case is one in which the data are insufficient for deciding between them, 
and we can only say that we do not know which is correct. Again, a 
doubtful detail is often represented as if it invalidated the entire 
theory with which it is connected; but this argument overlooks the 
fact that the detail may be unessential or capable of modification, It 
is objected that critics presuppose the cutting up of verses into parts, 
which they assign to different authors, in a manner which is incredible ; 
but this is what the Chronicler actually does, as the example in the 
note on p. 223 will have shown. Ivis said that “ Egyptianisms appear 

,in Hebrew at about the time of the Exodus ;” but (what is un- 
accountably forgotten) so they do at other times as well (for instance, in 
the Book of Isaiah), being in fact (so far as they deserve the name*) 
naturalized in ihe language, so that their occurrence in a given 
passage is no evidence of the date at which it was written. 

Another objection very commonly heard is, that if Deuteronomy 
be not the work of Moses, it is a forgery, and its author seeks to 
pass off his own inventions under the colour of a great name. 
In estimating this objection there are two or three points of some 
importance which ought to be kept in mind. In the first place, 
though it may seem a paradox to say so, Deuteronomy does not claim 
to be written by Moses. As Delitzsch has observed, it is the work of 
an author wlio mentions Moses in the third person, and so introduces 


* For the number of Egyptian words in Hebrew has been greatly exaggerated, 
especially by Canon Cook in the ‘‘Speaker’s Commentary.” 
P P y. 
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him as a speaker. ‘This is the cose throughout i. 1-5; iv. 44-v. 1, 
xxvi; xxix.-xxxi. The true “author” of Deuteronomy is thus 
the writer who introduers Moses im the third person: the discourses 
placed in his mouth fall conseruently into the same catagory as the 
specches in the historical books, of which (as was remarked above) 
some are largely, others entirely, the composition of the compilers, and 
are placed by them in the mouths of historical characters. This 
freedom. in ascribing speeches to historical personages is characteristic, 
more or less, of ancient historians in general, and it certainly wax 
followed by the Hebrew historians. The proof lies in the great similarity 
in style which these speeches sometimes exhibit to parts of the narra- 
tive which are evidently the work of the compiler himself. An author, 
therefore, in placing imaginary ‘discourses in Moses’ mouth was doing 
nothing inconsistent’ with the literary practices of jus time. Very 
possibly, also, as Delitzsch supposes, there was a tradition of a final 
discourse delivered by Moses in the plains of Moab; and it is far from 
improbable that JZ itself contained some notice of it, of wuch the dis- 
courses of Deuteronomy are an expansion. Thirdly, the laws in Deute- 
ronomy are certainly not the author's inventions, nor is such a supposi- 
tion an clement in the critical hypothesis respecting it. Many are 
repeated from Exodus xx -xxiii.; others are shown by intrinsic 
grounds to be ancient; ın some, no doubt, an intention formerly in- 
distinctly expressed,‘ is more sharply formulated: but on the whole 
the laws in Deuteronomy are clearly derived from current usage ; the 
object of the legislator is to insist upon their importance, and to 
supply motives for their observance: it is the parenetic setting which 
is new, not the laws. Deuteronomy. upon the critical view, may be 
described as the prophetic re-formulation, and adaptation to new needs, 
of an older legislation. It derives its authority, not fom an ille- 
gitimate use on the part of its author of Moses’ name, but from the 
Code of Laus upon which it rests. the provisions of which, while 
in some cases they imply (ns it seems) the extension and application to 
new cases of older principles, are in the great majority of in- 
stances the direct reproduction of more ancient enactments. The 
objection to the critical view of Deuteronomy, based upon the assump- 
tion that if it be correct the book must be a literary fraud, appears 
thus to be one which cannot be sustained. 

A similar objection, which is not unfrequently urged with reference 
to the Priests’ Code will be considered immediately. The strength 
of the critical position lies in the cumulatie argument by which it is 
supported. It is upon a combination of resemblances and differences 
that the literary analysis of the sources depends; divergences of 
phraseology do not stand alone. they are attended by differences of 
treatment or representation. ‘lhe differences between the codes again 
are not isolated: they revr; and they are parallel, in a “arge degree, 
with corresponding differences of ceremonial usage, as attested by the 
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historical books. The cumulative character of the argument is not 
usually perceived by advocates of the traditional view. The expla- 
nations which they offer of the facts pointed to by critics in support 
of their conclusions, contain too often an element which is artificial 
or otherwise unsatisfying, and when this ‘element is constantly repeated 
it gains weight ‘rapidly, and in the end proves fatal to the theory 
of which it forms a part. 

With certain provisoes, the theory advocated by Wellhausen, or at 
least a theory approximating to that, would seem to be the one which 
harmonizes most completely with the facts of the Old Testament. 
The essential feature in ‘this theory is that it places the completed 
system of the Priests’ Code after Deuteronomy, and in fact after 
Ezekiel. We find in the Pentateuch three systems of law, that of 
JE (contained chiefly in, Ex. xx.-xxiii.), that embedded in Deutero- 
nomy, and that of the Priests’ Code—the first, especially- in matters 
relating to ceremonial usage, containing primitive, rudimentary 
regulations; the other two exhibiting a progressive elaboration, and 
specialization of details. Any one who will compare the regulations 
respecting the three Feasts in Ex. xxiii. 14-17 with those in Deut. xvi. 
and Num. xxviii.—xxix., will be sensible himself of the contrast between 
them. And with these differences between the three codes there 
correspond remarkably similar differences in practice. The freedom 
of sacrifice, the relative unconventionality of ceremonies connected 
with it, the simplicity of the feasis‘and religious observances as 
witnessed to by Judges, Samuel, and the early parts of Kings, are in 
harmony with the principles expressed in JZ. The standpoint of the 
period following Josiah’s reform (which is reflected in those parts of 
the Book of Kings which are the work of the compiler) agrees with the 
principles inculcated in Deuteronomy. The point of view of the 
Priests’ Code is beginning to make itself perceptible in Ezekiel; it is 
looked back upon as completed, and generally recognized, in the 
Chronicles (compiled about B.c. 300), There is an independent con- 
sideration which tends to confirm this conclusion. The tone and 
representation of JZ, and the theological truths which find expression in 
it, are of a more primitive order than those which are expressed in 
P: the Priests? Code shows marks of a more advanced stage both of 
mental habit generally and of theological reflection in particular. The 
stage of history, ceremonial, and theological thought, to which the 
most characteristic parts of P belong, lies between Deuteronomy and 
the Chronicles. 

It is possible that to some the arguments advanced in the last 
paragraph may be thought to be met by the consideration that Moses, 
writing under Divine inspiration, would not be confined by the laws 
which govern ordinary human development, and that the maturity of the 
thoughts expressed in the Priests’ Code (admitting it to exist) is no 
valid argument against the opinion that he was its author. In the 
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abstract, this is no doubt true; but it must be remembered that 
revelation is, as a fact, progressive; and we cannot determine upon 
antecedent considerations how much or how little it may have pleased 
God to reveal to a particular agent of His will. In order to deter- 
mine this question, we are thrown back upon the eviderce of history. 
If the entire Pentateuch were written in the style of Gen. i.; 4f its 
representations were uniformly consistent; if the other historical books 
and the prophets everywhere agreed with it, and presupposed its 
existence—in other words, if the contents of the Old Testament were 
other than they are—there would be no difficulty ‘in supposing that the 
stage represented by the Priests’ Code had -been reached in Moses’ 
time, and that he was its author. But we can only deal with the Old 
Testament as it i$; and the conclusions indicated above rest not upon 
any & priori limitation of the method of God’s revelation, but upon 
the observed fact that the Old Testament itself contains data, which 
appear to conflict with that supposition. ` 

It is a mistake, however (though one not unfrequertly made}, to 
suppose that those who follow Wellhausen imagine that everything in 
the Priests’ Code is the creation of the exilic period. Such an idea 
would be contradicted by obvious facts. Neither Wellhausen™ nor 
Kuenent questions that Moses was the ultimate founder of the 
national and religious life of Israel; what they question, and what 
indeed there are sufficient grounds for questioning, is, that he was the 
author of the Israelitish institutions precisely as they are set forth in 
the existing Pentateuch. The right to pronounce 7érai—i.c., to give 
decisions on cases submitted to them—to determine whether or not a 
man was “ unclean,” whether or not he had the leprosy, whether or 
not he was liable to render a particular sacrifice—belonged from an early 
date to the priests, and in civil matters it is the function that Moses 
himself is represented as discharging in Hx. xviii. To determine, 
however, points like these would require at the outset certain fixed 
principles, the application of which to particular cases would give rise 
to precedents and fresh definitions. A body of Tórēhk, or different 
Tordth, on various subjects, would thus be gradually formed; and 
an excerpt from such a Tórēāh on clean and unclean food, nearly 
identical with what is found in the Priests’ Code in Lev. xi., appears 
in Deut. xiv.; Deuteronomy alludes besides (xxiv. 8) to the priests 
possessing the right of judgment upon cases of leprosy. Ezekiel also, 
in many parts of his prophecies, presupposes laws or institutions 
entirely analogous to many which are found in the Priests’ Code.t 
All this is not questioned by Wellhausen and his followers; what is 
questioned by them is whether the earlier prophets, and whether even 
Deuteronomy and Ezekiel, presuppose the completed Priests’ Code, whether 


- “story of Isracl,” pp. 432, 438. t “Theol Tijdschrift,” 1883, p. 199. 

į Especially in the substiatum of laws preserved in Lev. xvii -xxva. (p. 3), many of 
which are parallel to those in Deuteronomy, and, in substance, are certainly pre- 
Deutcronomic. The writer hopes to deal with this subject more fully elsewhere. 
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in truth they do not presuppose the non-existence of partsof it. It is 
certainly doubtful whether this is not the case. But, even if that be 
admitted. it is clear that the chief sacrificial and ceremonial institutions 
of the Priests’ Code had existed in Israel, under simpler forms, from 
a remote period? what is held is that they were gradually developed 
and elaborated, and in the shape in which they are Jormulated in the 
Priests’ Cule that they belong to the exilic or post-exilic period. ‘In 
principle the critical view of the Priests’ Code is entirely analogous 
to the critical view of Deuteronomy. In its main stock, it consists 
not of the fabrications of priests, sprung upon the nation as a thing 
unheard of before, but of a codification of pre- eisting Temple usuge,* 
Hebrew legislation took shape gradaally ; and JE, Deuteronomy, and the 
Priests’ Code represent three successive phases of it. The great 
difficulty connected with P arises out of the nature of the historical 
matter associated with it: there are passages in which it would almost 
seem as if the past had been invested with ideal attributes, and 
depicted with an ideal completeness which could not hare appertained 
to it in reality. As regards the laws, future investigation, aided by a 
comparison of the usages of other Semitic nations, such as has been 
instructively exemplified by Prof. W. R. Smith, in his recent volume, 
“ The Religion of the Semites,” may perhaps succeed in determining. 
more accurately than has hitherto been done, the nucleus which is old. 
The laws, even in their developed shape, may be supposed to have 
been attributed to Moses, because Hebrew legislation was regarded. 
and in o sense regarded truly, as derived ultimately from him. 

As has been said, Wellhausen’s chief opponent in Germany is 
Dillmann. Viewed from the traditional standpoint, however, the 
difference between the iwo critics resolves itself into one of degree 
rather than of kind. For Dillmann accepts, as a matter of course. 
the analysis of sources, and assigns JE and Deuteronomy to the same 
general periods of history os Wellbausen; but he holds that the, 
mein stock of the Priests’ Code is earher than Deuteronomy, and 
places it at about s.c. 800. The fact of so many institutions of the 
Priests’ Code being ignored in the earlier prophets and Deuteronomy. 
Dillmann explains by the supposition that the Priests’ Code was an 
ideal representation of the aims and claims of the Jerusalem priest- 
hood, a document possessing only a private character and circulated 
only namong the priests, the principles of which they had no power 
to enforce, and which remained consequently a dend letter tull circum- 
stances favoured its general acceptance by the nation. To the pro- 
phets, and to the prophetical autbor of Deuteronomy (who rather 


“See Wellhnusen, “Hist.” pp. 368, 404; and Stade (a pronounced adherent of 
Welllausen’s) “ Gesch, des V Israels," 11 66, who refers in particular to Lev. 1-v1., 
41 “XV. XVI -Exv1, Num. V, Y, 1X, XV, MX, as consisting for the most part of laws, 
in which enw riten pre-exilic usage appears reduced to a wiitten shape This element 
in Wellbansen’s th ury neutralizes an objection, which 1s not uncommonly urged against 
it, and which, if 1t could be sustained, would be most cogent—viz, the ineredilnlity 
of the Jews accepting as Mosaic n Inw “ manufactured" en bloc during the exile, 
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gives his sanction to usages ‘that actually existed), a document of 
such a nature might well be either unknown, or known only imper- 
fectly. It must, however, be allowed that there is something arti- 
ficial in this’ explanation, especially when it comes to be applied to 
details. It may also be pertinently asked whether it <s probable that 
a system such as that of P would-be propounded at a time when (as 
is admitted) there was no hope of its realization; and whether it 
is not more natural to treat it as a product of the age with whose 
tendencies it is in harmony, and whose spirit it breathes, than of an 
age which shows no acquaintance with it, and whose moat representa- 
tive men evince very different religious sympathies. It is possible, 
however, that both Dillmann and Wellhausen only insist too strongly 
and unreservedly upon two opposite aspects of the sams truth—viz., 
that the Priests’ Code is of mixed character, and that older and 
younger elements have been blended in it. Even though Well- 
hausen’s general position be accepted, there are cases in which 
both the principles and the precepts of the Priests’ Code must Wave 
been inchoate long before the period of the exile, though they were 
not, perhaps, so fully matured as Dillmann’s theory would postulate,* 

It appears, then, from what has been said, that so soon as we study 
the Old Testament with care and minuteness we find ourselves con- 
fronted with a problem, or group of problems, partly literary, partly 
historical, which the traditional views respecting the origin and structure 
of its different parts do not solve, and the nature and Cimensions of 
which are very imperfectly apprehended by those who seek to uphold 
those views. Hence, as it seems, the conclusion is inevitable that the 
views alluded to must submit to be modified. The grounds upon 
which this conclusion rests, and the direction in which such modifica- 
tion appears to be necessary, have been indicated, at least in outline, 
in the preceding pages.: Accepting, as a matter of course, the view 
that the Old Testament is a record of God’s revelation of Himself 
to man, it would seem that both the writings embedying it, and 
also the stages through which it passed, and the modes in which its 
recipients were influenced by it, have not been altogether such as 
we had supposed. The difficulty does not consist in the doctrines 
which the Old Testament enunciates, but in the historical setting in 
which they are placed before us; and it behoves us to consider 
whether we have in ull.cases interpreted this setting rightly, whether 
we have not approached it with preconceived theories of-what the 
channel of revelation must be, rather than avith the humbler aim of 
discovering, by a calm inductive study of the records themselves, what it 
has been. It would seem that our current views of inspiration need some 
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modification and revision. Revelation is made uniformly through the , 


* Delitasch’s position in principle approaches that of Wellhausen, though he contends 
for a larger, and also for a more ancient, traditional element in P than Wellhausen 
himself would probably concede. Comp. “ Die Genesis” (1887), p. 26 sq. 
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human organ ; and we should, perhaps, keep in view more fully than we 
always do, the faculties and constitution and historical conditions attach- 
ing to and limiting this organ. The informing Spirit does not, as a rule, ' 
confer new powers upon the men whom it employs as its agents: it 
quickens, exalts, adapts the powers which they already possess. The 
Jows were a nation like other nations of antiquity; it is, therefore, 
probable from analogy that they passed through similar phases of 
` mental growth and similar stages of culture; their narratives of 
events in the distant past may thus, it is reasonable to suppose, have 
included elements akin to those found in the parallel narratives of 
other nations. The differences will lie chiefly in the ethical and 
spiritual colouring which these yarratives possess, and the truths of 
which they have been mado the vehicle. And these differences, though 
this is not the place to dwell upon them, are evidently very marked. 
Thon, again, the Jews themselves have shown that they are a race, 
gifted in a rare degree with the power of imagination. The predic- 
tiofs of the prophets, which, it might have been argued antecedently, 
would be, direct, clear, and comprehensible to all, very often contain 
a large ideal element, wholly unrecognizable in the fulfilment, which 
perplexes the interpreter and embarrasses the apologist. If this 
idealizing genius is a characteristic of the nation, must we not be 
prepared to admit that it may have been operative, partly in the for- 
mation and moulding of traditions themselves, partly even in their 
registration ? As regards the latter point, it has been remarked above 
that the Chronicler has certainly given an ‘idealized picture of the 
pre-exilic history; and if one canonical writer has done this, the 
possibility must be conceded that another may have done so as well. 
The distinctive character of the Old Testament narrative lies partly, 
of course, in the history itself, the chief actors in which, in spite of 
faults and imperfections, are illumined by a clearer light and actuated 
by purer and higher principles than their heathen contemporaries, but 
partly also in the point of view from which the history is treated, and 
the way in which it is made to convey ethical and religious lessons, 
and shown to reveal the hand of God educating the race. And so 
even where the narrative is not the work of an eye-witness, but 
records traditions which only gradually assumed the shape in which 
we now know them, or where it is coloured by the associations of the 
age in which its author lived, it is still penetrated by the same spirit, 
and is made subservient to the same aims. What seems to be needed 
at the present time is a-more comprehensive theory of inspiration 
and a wider view of the faculties that have co-operated in the pro- 
duction of the Bible, which will include the facts which critics have 
observed, and a few of which have been noticed in the present 
paper. At present these facts are an outstanding difficulty which 
the current theories do not explain or allow for. What is required 
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is a theory to which the facts will form no exception and no diffi- 
culty. The apologetic use of the Old Testament is another subject 
which needs to be adjusted to modern points of view and accom- 
modated to modern conclusions. Many arguments which were consistent 
with the state of knowledge fifty years ago are now antiquated; some 
must be abandoned altogether, while others require to be modified in 
form and re-stated. Apologists are still too apt to damage seriously 
their own cause by adhering to untenable positions anc refusing to 
admit facts which are patent to every one except themselves. 

In looking at these questions from a practical point of view, it is of 
fundamental importance to disengage the religious from the critical 
and historical problems. Critical investigations concern really not 
the fact of revelation, but its mode, or form, or course ; upon Christian 
faith and practice they have no bearing whatever. Moses (as we have 
seen that critics admit) was indeed the prime originator of Israel’s 
national life and peculiar individuality: but the law, as we have it, 
was not his work; it assumed the form in which we know it by’ a 
series of stages. Certain truths were not possessed by the prophets 
or psalmists so soon as we had supposed. Certain prophecies are 
transferred to a different age from that to which tradition has 
assigned them. The history is sometimes coloured by the associa- 
tions of the age in which it was written. The doctrinal and moral 
truths which the Old Testament enshrines are not affected by’ changes 
such as these; it is only that they are enunciated by different persons 
and in a different age—an age which, as it is now seen, "vas prepared 
to receive them. The fact that there was a unique spiritual force 
operative in ancient Israel, moulding the character and directing the 
aims of a long succession of its leading men, and impressing thereby 
a distinctive chos upon the nation as a whole, is not touched by 
critical investigations. What critical investigations do is to teach (as 
it would seem) more truly the course and method by which it operated. 
The formularies of our Church, the Creeds and Articles, bind its 
members, indeed, to a system of doctrine; they leave them free to 
adopt whatever view of the authorship of the Old Testament books, 
or of the course of the Old Testament history, is most consonant with 
the facts supplied by the Old Testament itself.* 


S. R. Driver. 


=~ A paragraph on the bearing of statements in the New Testament upon the 
critical treatment of the Old Testament has been omitted, as it appeared to be super- 
fluous after Mr. Gore’s discussion of the same subject in “Lux Mundi,” p. 357 sq. 
(Compare also a thoughtful letter in the Guardian, December 24, 1889, signed “ A. R.” 
The writer will only 1emark that, as it appeais to him, it is a method of very doubt- 
ful expediency to oppose the New Testament to the results of critical inquiry, and 
that those who have wisdom and an eye to the future will iather seek to show, 
if possible, that the writers of the New Testament, and especially our Lord, were 
not concerned with these questions, and pass no judgment upon them. í 
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E have abundant materials to enable us to form a judgment of 
Defoe’s public life, though the conclusions arrived at by 
different writers vary to an extraordinary extent; but of bis private 
life and domestic relations very-little is known. In the case of Swift 
or Steele we have a body of private correspondence which enables us 
to see the very heart of the writer, and in the case of Pope there are 
innumerable letters written to or by friends which, though allowance 
has to be made for the fact that many were composed with a view to 
publication and others were fabricated, enable us to form a clear idea 
of the poet. But when we turn to Defoe the aid furnished by private 
letters fails us almost entirely. The object of this paper is to set forth 
some new facts which have an important bearing upon one or more of 
thé unsettled problems of Defoe’'s hfe. 
The biographers tell us that Defoe was twice married. the name of 
the first wife being Mary and that of the second Susannah; “their 
family names have not reached us.” This statement is based upon 
the only two facts bearing on the subject which have been known ; 
first, that “ Sophia, daughter to Daniel De Foe, by Mary his wife,” 
was baptized at Hackney on December 24, 1701; and secondly, that 
Defoe’s widow, Susannah, is mentioned in the letters of administration 
„granted to a creditrix of Defoe’s in, 1733. I shall, however, be able 
' to show that, by some means or other, the name * Susannah” must 
have been inserted in this document by mistake, and that there is 
not the slightest reason to think that Defoe married twice. ` Among 
other things, the facts here given show the groundlessness of the 
suggestion made by Mr. Walter Wilson, and supported by Mr. Lee, 
upon the evidence of an obscure allusion in Dunton’s Life and 
Errors, that Defoe, like Dunton, married a daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Annesley, the minister at whose chapel Defoe’s parents worshipped. 
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“Defoe’s’ father, James Foe, son of a Daniel Foe who was a yeoman 
farming his own estate at Elton, in Northamptonshire, was a butcher 
in the parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate. We have his signature to a 
document in October, 1705, and in the. Review for September 23, 
1708, Defoe alludes to him as his “ late father.’ His will, moreover, 
isin existence in the Probate Court of Canterbury, and, as probate was 
granted to Daniel Defoe on February 25, 1706-7, it is probable that 
James Foe died early in 1707. :“ James Foe, of London, merchant,” 
by his will, executed on March 20, 1705, directed that all just debts 
were to be paid, and that his body was to be buried at the discretion of 
his executor, but at a charge not exceeding £20. He left to his grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth Roberts, £20, to be, paid three months after his de- 
cease; to Mr. John Marsh £20, to be paid within six months; and to his 
cousin, John Richards, such moneyas Richards owed him before the 1st of 
November, 1704, provided that a fair and true account was given of a 
parcel of goods committed to Richards to sell on or about the 6th of 
the same month, and that he paid the balance. His grandsovw, 
Benjamin Foe, was to have the testator’s gold watch, “ now in the 
possession of his mother;” and the silver watch “now in his 
possession ? was left to his grandson, Francis Bartham. A grand- 
daughter, Anne Davis, was to have a bed, furniture, and drawers “ now 
in the possession of her sister, Elizabeth Roberts,” to be delivered on 
her marriage or coming of age. £100 was to be paid to his grandson, 
Daniel Foe, at the age of twenty-one. The remaining part of the 
estate was given to this Daniel Foe’s five sisters, to,be divided among 
` them by their father, Daniel Foe, the testator’s son and sole executor ; 
but in case this son or his wife “shall by any accident be at any 
time so distressed as to stand in need of any part of the légacy hereby 
given unto their children for the subsistance, education, or clothing of 
their said children ”—the words “for the subsistance,” '&c., were 
interlined béfore signing the will—then Defoe or his wife might make 
use of it for those purposes, and it should.be allowed by the children 
as so much money paid to them on account of the legacies. 

From this will we learn; among other things, that Defoe had a 
sister, who married a Mr. Bartham, and two nieces, who may or may 
- not have been children of the same sister. We learn, too, shat Defoe’s 
eldest son was not of age in 1705. Probably he Was still young, for 
Defoe himself was born only in 1661. In early lifè, Defoe was a hose- 
factor in Freeman’s Yard, in Cornhill, and when he was, perhaps, 
about twenty-six he married. Entries'in the registers of St. Michael's, 
Cornhill, hitherto unnoticed, show that on September ‘1688, Wiry 
‘Foe, daughter of Daniel Foe and Mary his wife, was buriéd jaf the 
lower vault—now hermetically sealed—in the south aisle of' that 
church. Probably this was Defoe’s first child, an infant, named after 
his wife. In the following February a John Foe, son of, John Foe— 
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eft for the wife’s name—was buried in the same vault; 
luary 1685-6, Jané Fenn, servant to Mr: Foe, had been 
the churchyard. We already knew that at the close of 

inora | had two sons, Daniel and Benjamin, and five-daughters, 
one of whom, however, Martha, a child, died soon afterwards, in 1707, 
at Hackney. Sophia, who was in all probability Defoe’s youngest 
child, was, as we have seen, baptized in 1701. We may here notice 
two allusions to these children. When Defoe was released from 
Newgate in the summer of 1704, the Queen, as he tells us in his 
Appeal to Honour and Justice, “‘ was pleased particularly to inquire l 
into his circumstances and family, and by Lord Treasurer Godolphin 
to send a considerable supply tg his wife and family.” In the same 
_ pamphlet, published in 1715, Defoe refers indignantly to a recent 
slander, that he never paid for the education of any of his children. 
“I have six children, I have educated them as well as my circum- 
stances will permit, and so, as I hope, shall recommend them to better 
usage than their father meets with in the world. Iam not indebted 
one shilling in the world for any part of their education, or for any- 
thing else belonging to bripging them up.” 

But we havo yet heard nothing of Defoe’s wife except her Christian 
name, and I consider myself very fortunate, after finding particulars 
of Steele’s first wife, whose name was previously unknown, to be able 
to perform the same service in the case of Defoe. On the 22nd of 
October, 1714, Samuel Tuffley, of Hackney, gentleman, made his 
will, and this docament furnishes the key to the story. Samuel . 
Tuffley directed that his body was to be decently but privately interred 
at the dsr of his dear sister, but as near as might. be in the 
same mannef as his dear mother was lately at her request interred by 
him, and ag near as might be to the same place. He gave and 
bequeathed to Daniel Defoe, husband of his dear and only sister, and 
to his two nephews, Benjamin and Daniel, and to his four nieces, 
Maria, Hannah, Henrietta, and Sophia,-all of them children of his 
dear sister, one guinea each to huy a ring. £10 was left to Susan, 
wife of Jonathan Marshall. All the residue of the estate, lands, 
tenements, goods, &c/, except as hereafter excepted, was left to 
Tuffley’s known and/good friends, Mr. John Pettit, the elder, and 
Mr. John Pettit, juttior, of London, woollen drapers, and to Mr. Henry ‘ 
Langley, of Queefhithe, salter, in trust for and to the only use -of 
his dear sister, Mary Defoe, now wife of Daniel Defoe, of Newington, 
County Middl¢sex, and for and to her disposing and appointment 
abs ately a d. independently of her husband, or of any claim or 
de sett Which he or any one claiming by, from, or under him by 
right of marriage or otherwise might have or made to the same; the 
intent being that Mary Defoe, after the testator’s decease, notwith- 
‘standing her marriage, might fully receive and enjoy the effects of’ 
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the estate as universal heir, with full power to sell, dispose, and 
transfer as far as the trust above mentioned would possibly admit. 
The trustees were to,account to her or to her assigns for all the profits 
of the estate and to none other, and to pay her or her assigns every 
six months, or oftener if she required, all the profits; and a receipt 
under her hand ‘was to be a sufficient discharge to the trustzes, without 
requiring a receipt under her husband’s hand. The trustees, or two of 
them, were at any time, at her request, given under her hand and seal, 
to sell or make over for such considerations as she agreed to, any part 
or all of the estate. And if she affixed her hand and seal to any deed 
of sale with the trustee, it should be a good and sufficient sale, although 
her husband were then living, and the spurchase-money was to be paid 
to the trustees in trust for her. If any of the trustees declined to 
act, full power was givén to the remaining trustee or trustees. If 
Daniel Defoe died, then, and immediately after his death, this trust 
was to expire, and Mary to enter upon all the estate in her own righs 
and name. And as her children might suggest that the trust was 
made in order to preserve the estate for them, Tuffley expressly declared 
that his will was that the estate should be preserved for the sole use 
of his sister, to be used and disposed of to such persons as she thought 
fit; and if she thought fit to bestow any part on the-child-en, his will 
was that she should give the greatest share “to such of them as 
behave.with the greatest tenderness, duty and affection, both to their 
father and to herself, declaring that: if any of the said ckildren shall 
behave undutifully, ‘disobediently, or disrespectfully, either to their 
said father or mother, and continue obstinately to do so without 
humbling themselves to their parents and obtaining their pardon,” he 
requested that “to'such not one shilling of my estate shall be given, 
my desire being ‘as much as in me lies that the said children should 
be kept in an entire dependance upon their said father as well as their 
mother, declaring that it is not from distrust of or disrespect to their 
said father that this my will is made in this manner.” The trust was 
not to descend to the heirs of the trustees; and Mary might name 
any two more persons over and above the trustees appointed, and if 
two of the trustees died, the two persons named by her should act 
as trustees. She was to make a will or disposition of all the estate 
within two months after Tuffley’s decease. All deeds, &c., relating 
to the estate were to remain in the hands of the sole executor, Mr. 
Pettit, senior, for the use of the trustees; each of whom was to have 
£10 to buy mourning. Susannah Marshall and Dorothy Grove signed 
this will as witnesses, and Jonathan Marshall affixed his mark. 
Samuel Tuffley, “ late of St. John’s, Hackney,” appears to have died 
in 1726, for on the 23rd of August in that year probate was granted to 
' Mary, wife of Daniel Defoe, Pettit, the executor, having died before 
the testator. In the bond (and for this and other information I am 
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indebted to Mr. J. Challenor Smith) the sureties are Daniel De Foe, 
the elder, of Newington, gentleman; Daniel De Foe, junior, of St. 
Michael’s, Cornhill, merchant; and Aaron Lambe, of St. Mary’s, 
Islington, seriyener. The penal sum was £3000, and this would be 
considerably in excess of, perhaps double, the value of the personal 
estate. What real estate there was ‘will be seen hereafter. We may 
note in passing that the Mr. Henry Langley, salter, one of the trustees 
appointed by Tuffley, was probably the husband, or related to the 
husband, of Defoe’s daughter Maria, who is known to have married 
some one of the name. , 

Defoe died in April 1731; and was buried in Bunhill Fields, th 
entry in the register being ds follows: “ April 26. Mr. Dubow. 
Cripplegate.” His wife died in the following year, and was buried , 
in the same place: “1782, December 17. Mrs. Defow. Stoke 
Newington.” Defoe’s first biographer, Chalmers, referred to the 
aglministration of his goods in 1783; but it has not been noticed that 
Mary Defoe, the widow of Daniel Defoe, late of Stoke Newington, left 
a will, dated July 5, 1781; probate was granted on December 30, 
1732. She made her will according to certain powers of disposition 
given by the last will of her late dear brother, “ Samuel Tuffley, of 
Croydon, Esquire,” concerning such estate, lands, goods, &c., as were 
given to her, or to certain trustees, in this will, for her sole benefit. 
Of this estate she gave-to her sons, Benjamin and Daniel, £1 each to 
buy a ring; and to her daughter, Maria Langley, one-third of the 
profits from her three houses in White Cross Alley, Moorfields, to be 
paid as long as the executors enjoyed the same. The remaining 
two-thirds was left to her daughters and executors, Hannah and ' 
Henrietta, equally ; but if Maria died before the houses were out of 
the possession of the executors, her share was to go to the other 
daughters and to their heirs. Her daughter Baker was to have £1 
equal with her brothers. To Hannah and, Henrietta equally, and to 
their heirs, was left the farm at Dagenham, Essex, then in the 
possession of Henry Camping, tenant; as well as all the rest of the 
estate, including all plate and wearing apparel. 

Lastly, we have the administration, already referred to, of the 
goods, &c., of Daniel Foe, or De Foe, late of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
deceased. On the 7th of September 1788, administration was granted 
to Mary Brooke, widow, principal creditrix ; “ Susannah Foe, othérwise 
De Foe, widow, the relict of the said deceased,” dying before she 
took administration; and Daniel, Benjamin, Hannah, Henrietta 
(spinsters), Sophia Baker, and Maria Langley, the natural and lawful 
children, and only issue of the deceased, being first cited with intima- 
tion but in nowise appearing. The Long Act does not refer to the 
widows name, but adds that Defoe died “in January 1731-2.” The 
fact that this date is quite wrong shows that the information furnished ` 
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when the administration was taken out was given by a person who 
knew little of the matter, and explains how the widow’s name came to 
be given as Susannah. The name is distinct on the bond, but may 
have been written over a careful erasure. The sureties were Mary 
Brooke, of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, widow, Grace Porter, of the same, 
widow (each of whom signed with a mark), and Edward Inman, of 
St. Giles, Cripplegate, vintner. 

Various interpretations have been put upon the fact that letters of 
administration were taken out by a creditrix, and it has been suggested 
that Mrs. Brooke was the landlady of the once in which Defoe died. 
Mystery surrounds the closing months of Defoe’s life, and the matter 
is only made worse by the well-known letter to his son-in-law, Henry 
Baker, written qn August 12, 1730, from “about two miles from 
Greenwich, Kent.” In it he speaks of the inhuman dealing of his 
own son, which had ruined his family and broken his heart. ‘ I 
depended upon him, I trusted him, I gave up my two dear unprovided 
children into his hands; but he has no compassion, and suffers ethem 
and their poor dying mother to beg their bread at his door, and to 
crave, as it were an alms, what he is bound under hand and seal.’ 
besides the most sacred promises, to supply them with : himself, at 
the same time, living in a profusion of plenty.” He had not, he says, 
seen wife or child for many weeks. They dare not come by water, 
and by land there was no coach. In the absence of other evidence 
we cannot say how far we can take this letter literally. Possibly 
Defoe had some special reason for writing thus to Baker; possibly 
his mind was giving way. He says himself, “I am weak, having 
had: some fits of a fever that have left me low. But those things 
much more.” It will be observed that he speaks only of one son, 
and it is not clear whether he refers to Daniel or Benjamin. In any 
case it is evident from Mrs. Defoe’s will she was.in an independent 
position when she died, and was able to leave the bulk of the pro- ' 
perty which she inherited from her- brother, Samuel Tuffley, to her 
unmarried daughters, Hach of the sons, it will be remémbered, and 
Sophia Baker, received only a sovereign for aring. The explanation 
as regards Sophia may, perhaps, be found in the fact that before her 
marriage in 1729 Defoe had given to her intended husband, Baker, 
as a portion, a bond for £500 upon the house at Newington. It was 
probably considered that she had thus already received her share. 

There are various grounds for thinking that Defoe was not without 
means, apart from the circumstance that he was able to live comfort- 
ably at Newington. His daughter Hannah. held South Sea Stock ; 
and in 1722 he took Kirkwood Heath on lease from the Corporation 
of Colchester. It was, however, taken for his daughter Hannah, and 
the lease was then assigned to a Mary Newton ; but the mortgage was , 
paid: off in 1727. The most probable explanation of Defoe not 
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making a will seems to be that his property was secured for the benefit 
of his family, and from the letter to Baker it would seem that it had 
been transferred to one of his sons, who -did not fulfil the conditions 
upon which the arrangement had been made. Mrs. Defoe’s own pro- 
perty was fortunately strictly settled upon her, and it was this that 
she was able to bequeath. ‘There is a remarkable passage in Samuel 
‘Tuffley’s will about what he wished done in the case of the disobe- 
dience of any of Defoe’s children. Perhaps one of them had already, 
when that sentence was written in 1714, shown signs of his true 
character. Daniel, supposed to be the eldest son, is said to have 
emigrated to Carolina; und of Benjamin nothing whatever is known. 
‘Mr. Wilson had nò ground for, identifying him with a Norton Defoe 
who, if scandalous statements by Savage and Pope could be believed, 
. was a natural son of Defoe’s. It seems not improbable that it was 
Defoe’s son Benjamin who went to America, and not Daniel, of whose 
descendants Mr. Wilson gives many particulars. If this is the case 
we have an explanation of the absence of any particulars of Benjamin. 
A Mr. De Foe, now in Australia, states that he is a great-grand- 
son of Defoe, and that his family have always lived abroad since 
his grandfather—probably Benjamin—left England. Of Defoe’s 


- daughters, Sophia lived happily'with her husband until her death, 


and Hannah and Henrietta, the latter of whom married _John 
Boston, a supervisor of excise, are buried together at Wimborne. 
Several children of Daniel and Dorothy Foe were baptized at 
St. James’s, Clerkenwell, between 1704 and 1708; but this Daniel, 
though probably a connection of Defoe’s, cannot be his son, unless 
that son married very early in life. Other Foes are mentioned in the 
registers of the same parish; and a Daniel Defoe, “an infant and 
nursed child,” was buried at Hackney, in 1724. On November 3, 
1720, Tuffley, son of Nathaniel Defoe and Mary his wife, was buried 
in the churchyard of St. Michael, Cornhill ; and it is probable that . 
“ Nathaniel” was here entered by mistake for “ Daniel,’ and that we 
thus have a fresh glimpse of Defoe’s son. That son, as we have . 
seen, was a merchant in the parish of St. Michacl in 1725, and this 
child had for Christian name the maiden name of Defoe’s wife. Two 
great-great-granddaughters of Defoe’s—danghters of James Defoe, 
who was the son, by a second marriage, of Samuel Defoe, Defoe’s grand- 
son—are still living in London, and were, a few years ago, very pro- 
perly placed on the Civil List. A “ Mrs. Deffoe,” who was brought 
from Hackney, was buried at Bunhill Fields, in 1787, and cannot there- 
fore be identified with a Mrs. Foe, whose Christian name, curiously , 
enough, was Susanna, and who wrote a letter (now among the manu- 
scripts at Trinity College, Cambridge), dated March 30, 1739, to ' 
Dr. Warren, thanking him for five guineas paid by him for her use to 
her kind friend, good Dr. Grey. She was a “poor unfortunate wid- 
dow,” with not above £7 a year to maintain -herself and her child. 
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We have another glinipse, of the family into which Defoe married in 
the will of Charles Tuffley, a brother of Mrs. Defoe’s, whose life seems 
to have been somewhat of a failure. He was a mariner, late of H.M.S. 
The ‘Crown, but sick when he made his will, on the 22nd of June, 
1711. He must have then beem on his deathbed, for the will was 
proved on the 17th of July. Of such worldly goods as should be due 
to him at his death he gave to his honourable father and mother one 
shilling each if demanded, “declaring that I skould have shown my 
duty to them in a larger respect were I capable, but am hindered by 
my honest intentions of paying the just debt from me dus and owing 
to Mrs. Mary Simonds, of Allhallows, Barking, London, widow.” He 
left, too, one shilling each, if demanded, to his brothers Samuel and 
Giles Tuffley, and to Aunt Sarah Tuffley. All the residne of money, 
wages, pay, goods, &c., went to his loving friend Mary Simonds, the 
sole executrix. From this w4 learn that Mrs. Defoe’s parents were 
both living in 1711, and we know from Samuel Tuffley’s will that the 
mother was lately dead, in 1714; the father, too, was probably tiftn 
dead, as Samuel was in possession of the property. 

In his Serious Reflections Defoe said that the story of Robinson 
Crusoe was`a sort of allegory of his own lifé; and immediately after 
the appearance of the great romance an anonymous paraphleteer had 
noticed how the title could be applied to its author, and had published 
“The Life and Surprising: Adventures of Mr. D— de F—, of London, . 
Hosier, who has lived about fifty years: by himself, in the Kingdom of 
North and South Britain.” Defoe did indeed live, to follow the title 
of Robinson Crusoe still more closely, ‘seventy years all aloné in the 
Island of Great Britain.” He was misunderstood by men of all parties 
among his contemporaries. His name does not appear in the bulky 
volumes of the original edition ofthe Biographia Britannica, though 
that work was not commenced until 1747, nor concluded before 1766 ; 
and while it cannot be said that he is nowadays forgotten, much that 
is written about him shows an extraordinary misapprehension of his 
character. In his Serious Reflections he says, in the person of Robin- 
son Crusoe, that he had grown old in affliction, and that he had 


found that the remedy against universal clamours and contempt of ~ 


mankind was patience, a steady life of virtue and sobriety, and a 
comforting dependence on the justice of Providence. And in similar 
words he concludes his Appeal to Honour and Justice, tho it be of 
his Worst Enemies :—“ A constant, stéady, adhering to personal virtue, 


_and to public peace, which, I thank God, I can appeal to him, has 


always been my practice, will at last restore me to the opinion of 
sober and impartial men, and that is all I desire: whet it will do 
with those who are resolutely partial and unjust I cannct say, neither 


is that much my concern.” 
G. A. AITKEN. 


[Frs. 


THE EIGHT HOURS QUESTION. 


HE argument addressed to the public in the Decentber Number of 
this Review, by Mr. Sidney Webb, has not made the real issues 
easier to disentangle. The question is whether Parliament should 
regulate the hours of labour.’ This Mr. Webb very fairly states. 
But he proceeds to develop his argument by speaking of “ the Hight 
Hours Bill which the rising Democratic tide is now making inevit- 
able,” and telling us “that every politician knows ‘in his heart of 
hearts that a reasonable Eight Hours Act will probably'be one of the 
earliest fruits of the next General Election.” Having assumed this as 
beyond doubt, he goes on to assume further that, in passing the 
Factory Acts, Parliament decided the very point in dispute, and that 
` accordingly “ no question of ‘principle really remains at issue, and the 
important task of to-day is to clear up the misconceptions which 
hinder popular unanimity on the subject, and to devise means for 
the practical application of the admitted principles to the com- . 
plicated circumstances of modern industrial life.” . For the rest, Mr. 
Webb's own task is comparatively easy. In a simple and an 
unostentatious fashion, he steps forward as having the undoubted 
title to assure us of the opinions of a' large section of the electorate, 
and informs us that “students of political meteorology among the 
industrial classes already begin to declare that the party which first, 
takes up the Eight Hours Bill, besides’ effecting an unparalleled im- 
provement in the social condition of the worker, will gain the Labour 
vote for half a generation.” 

Now, I am not complaining of the tone of the iO, Tt is. 
"studiously; moderate and reasonable. And the economie discussion 
' of the effects of the proposed legislation upon production, prices, and’ 
international relations, of which I say nothing at this stage, because 
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it appears to be introduéed more for the comfort of us who are in 
misfortune than as a needless argument in justification of the inevit- 
able, is unexceptionable in form, whatever it may be in point of 
substance. What I do complain of is, that in the preliminary 
positions he takes the entire situation for granted, and, while pro- 
fessing to present us with a logical sorites, assumes the very point 
which he has to establish as its conclusion. Of course, if it be true 
that the vast majority of the working classes have definitely and 
finally gone on the side of the legislation in question, the discussion 
is no longer a practical one. Of course, if Parliament has already 
embodied the’ principle in the Factory Acts? the controversy is merely 
as to detail. It would follow that members of Parliament in general 
should give effect to the national conclusion, although, as Mr. John 
Morley pointed out in his speech at the Eighty Club, it would not 
follow that particular members ought to agree, if sleet. to give any 
vote to that effect. But has the nation come to any such conclusion, 
or'is it doiig so? For my part,.I must controvert some of Br. 
Webb’s positions as to this. 

Let us, in the first place, see upon what we agree. We agree that 
the hours of labour ought, as far as is practicable, to be so shortened 
as to enable the worker not only to preserve health and strength, but 
to have leisure to recruit his body and develop his mind. The con- 
troversy is not, in other words, about the end, but about the means. 
And the position of ‘Mr. Webb's Radical critics is that their own” 
methods offer a safer and more certain way not only to this end, 
but towards the general ideal of equality of opporturity, than does 
the programme of the Fabian Society by its legislative short cuts. 
The former hold that if, in the higgling of the market, Labour is to 
bargain successfully with Capital for a large share of the profits of 
their combined application, Labour must be highly organized, and 
that accordingly it,is to do to Labour an ill-service to withdraw from 
organization what has hitherto been not only part of its raison d'étre, 
but one of its chief and most successfully accomplisaed aims, the 
regulation of the hours of labour. The sphere of discussion is thus 
a good deal narrower than is represented. 

Again, some, at least, of the opponents of an Hight Hours Bill 
have not, what is currently imputed to them, an abstract principle in 
their minds which compels them to condemn, without regard to con- 
sequences, all State interference with adult labour. On the contrary, 
the position which the ordinary opponent of the Bill takes up is 
simply that formulated by such economists as Mr. F. A. Walker and 
the late Mr. Jevons. Why Mr. Webb should hint, as he does, that 
the latter of these writers may be cited in support of his own conclu- 
sions I cannot imagine. In the very passage which he quotes from, ` 
“The State in Relation to Labour.” for the proposition that there are 
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cases in which State interference with the hours of labour would be 
justifiable, the important words occur, “If it could be clearly shown 
that the existing.customs.are injurious to health, and that there is no 
other probable remedy.” The whole point is whether this last condition 
is satisfied. ‘Mr. Morley and his followers are not, if Mr. Webb 
and his friends would only believe it, talking metaphysics. And they 
ought not, merely because they happen to have formed an opinion on 
a matter of fact and business, to be confounded wholesale with the 
members of the Society for the Defence of Liberty and Property. I 
know of no writer who puts what seems to me to be the true point of 
view better than Mr. Walker. - 


“ I should rather define,” he sa¥s, in condemning the abstract doctrine of 
laissez fuaire, “the Manchester School to consist of those free traders who 
carry into the department of distribution that assumption of the economical 
sufficiency of competition which the whole body of: free traders accept when 
dealing with the questions of exchange; who fail to recognize any differences 
hgtween services and commodities, between men and merchandise, which, 
require them to modify their doctrine of lazssez faire, looking on a Manchester i 
spinner as possessing the same mobility economically, as being under the 
same subjection to the impulses of pecuniary interest as a bale of Manchester 
cottons on the wharf, free to go to India or Iceland, as the difference of a 
penny in the price offered may determine ; free traders who, to come down to 
single practical questions, object to laws against truck as an interference 
with freedom of contract; who oppose exceptional legislation ‘respecting the 
employment of women underground in mines and at factory labour during 
pregnancy, and for the period immediately succeeding confinement, on the 
ground that such matters should be regulated by the interest of the parties 
thereto; who, while perhaps approving, on. social considerations, laws regu- 
lating the employment of children in mines and factories, yet deny that 
such regulations have any economical justification, holding that self-interest 
is here, again, a sufficient guide; who object to laws or compulsory rules 
respecting apprenticeship, or, admission to the professions, to the govern- 
mental regulation or inspection of industrial operations, and to any and all 
acts of the State directed to the promotion of prudence and frugality on the 
part of the working classes.”* 


But this repudiation of the tendency to erect the doctrine of letting 
things alone into a paramount principle need not lead us to the opposite 
mistake of invoking State regulation without misgiving. 


“ In considering the probable tendencies of such acts,” continues the 
writer just quoted, “ we should bear in mind how great are the liabilities 
to error and corruption in legislation; how certain is the administration of 
the law to fall short ‘of its interest; how much better most results are 
reached through social than through legal pressure; how destitute of all 
positive virtue, all healing efficacy, is restraint, its only office being to prevent 
waste ; how frequently, too, good acts become bad precedents.” t 

“ Jt is one thing,” writes Professor Cairnes,{ “to repudiate the scientific 
authority of laissed faire freedom of contract, and so forth; it is a totally 
different thing to set up the opposite principle of State control, the doctrine 


> F.A Watker, “The Wages Question,” p. 161. t dnd. p. 171. 
t ‘Essays in Political Economy,” p 257 
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of paternal government. For my part, I accept neither the one doctrine 
nor the other, and, asa practical rule, I hold laissez faire to be incomparably 
the safer guide. Only let us remember that it is a practical rule, and not a 
doctrine of science; a rule in the main sound, but, like most other sound 
practical rules, liable to numerous exceptions; above all; a rule which must 
never for a moment be allowed to stand in the way of the oandid considera- 
tion of any promising proposal of social or industrial reforms.” 

Is the statutory regulation of the hours of labour a case within 
the exception? Are there any grounds for so regarding it? This 
is a question—the question of fact rather than of principle—and 
to answer it we must do what I think Mr. Webb and his friends 
do not.do—tlook at the facts. There may well be cases where com- 
bination on the part of even adult labourers is not reasonably 
possible. Whether there are, in point of fact, any such cases in 
this country is doubtful. That of the shop assistants appears to be 
one of the nearest approaches to an example. Probably, too, that 
of casual labourers, weakened by want and privation, and lacking’ 
a proper sense of independence, is another. The success of the 
recent dock strike, and the possibility it has disclosed of organizing 
casual labour, may cause us to pause before deciding about the second 
example; and, as for ‘the first, it remains to be seen what public 
opinion and combination may yet effect. At all events these are not 
the illustrations commonly put forward by the advocates of an Hight 
Hours Bill. Their case has been largely rested on what is by many 
people looked on as the altogether exceptionally strong case of the 
miners and other underground labourers. It will be useful briefly to 
examine this case. It is one to which members for some mining consti- 
twencies, where the demand for an Hight Hours Bill has been strongly 
pressed, have had to devote a good deal of attention, and have had 
opportunities of gaining some reliable information. Now, although 
underground labour is not nowadays the severest or most unhealthy sort 
of labour, it is severe and unhealthy, and it may ‘þe readily conceded 
that eight hours is as long as it is good for any than to work under 
ground, just as the same might be conceded in the casa of the above- 
ground work of the agricultural labourer, who, unlike ‘the miner, is 
exposed to the most varying weathers and temperatur “and probably 
suffers even more than the latter. Yet it is not too much to’ say that, . 
of all the cases given, that of the, miner is probably the cne where the 
interference of Parliament is least called for. How do matters stand 
at present? With the possible exception of the ‘engineers, the miners 
of this country are, on the whole, the most thoroughly organized, 
from a Trades Union point of view, of all the islasses of working- 
men. Not only is this so, but probably from the circumstance that 
their time is largely spent under ground, in places where they are 
inaccessible to intimidation and other forms of illegitimate influence, 

they are a most independent, and self-assertive Ga of men. They 
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act for "most purposes in concert, and where they exist in any con- 
siderable numbers cazi nowadays generally control the representation, 
not only Parliamentary, but Municipal, of their district. The result 
is that whenever they choose to combine—and in most cases they do 
choose—they ean dictate their own terms to the colliery ownersas regards 
hours of work, and within limits, provided the market is a rising one, 
as regards wages. The consequence has been striking. The great 
Miners’ Unions of the north-east of England, not content with an 
eight hours day, have instituted a system, which has now been in 
operation for a long time, of successive shifts of men whose daily work- 
ing period is six and a half to seven hours. In other parts of England 
the regulation of the length of, the miners day is in his own hands, 
It is only from Scotland that serious complaints have come of the 
‘ combination of masters to keep the men at work more than eight 
hours. Now, in Scotland, the facts are worth noticing. Their main 
feature is this, that where there is an efficient Union there is an 
efeht hours day, and that there is a departure from: this satisfactory 
state of things only where the men do not take the trouble to keep 
the Unions in an efficient condition. In the East of Scotland, for 
example, there is a great coal-mining industry distributed over the 
‘ counties of Fife and Clackmannan and Mid and East Lothian., In 
these counties there are two large and efficient Unions. The result is 
that, so far as I have been able to ascertain, there is only a single 
pit (a Midlothian one) where there is systematic work for more than 
eight hours, and in that pit the departure from the rule is due to the 
practice of the men, and not to the coercion of the owner. Inquiries 
on the spot disclose the real circumstances. In an ordinary East of 
Scotland pit the normal day is eight hours. But, as the miner is 
paid according to his output, there is a temptation to stay below 
ground a little longer in order to make more money. This may be 
because a particulgr miner is not so skilful a worker as his neighbour. 
Or it may be res having a larger family or wanting money, he 
desires to make a little more than his neighbour. ‘But, whatever the 
reason of thé practice, it is not a general one, and there is certainly no 
comptisior on the part of the masters. A miner remarked to me 
the other’ day of his neighbour, who was working with him at the end 
of a gallery: “ John is an Eight Hours Bill man because he wants 
an Act of Parliament to protect him from himself.” This is a typical 
instance. Some off the men who are loudest in demanding legislation 
are themselves the’ greatest offenders against the rule. On the other 
hand, many of those who are most strongly opposed to Parliamentary 
interference are maen who themselves observe the principle of an 
eight hours day ag rigidly as does an Australian miner. But they 
‘say very forcibly tihat there might come dn exceptional state of things 
in which they desijred to make a larger output per man, and in which 
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it would be most inconvenient.that they should be unable to do so. 
Tt might be well for some of those critics who denounce the opponents 


‘ of the Eight Hours Bill for miners as persons of doctrinaire views, to 


- 


go down to the East of Scotland and investigate the staze of matters 
for themselves. Instead of a poor, helpless, unprotected class of 
workers, they would find a large number of keen-witted, intelligent, 
and hard-headed men, well able to take care of themselves, and 
thoroughly conversant with all that is going on about thəm. People 
who go down the pit at half-past six in the morning and are out by 
three in the afternoon have abundant time for the study not only of 
politics, but of other matters, and the miners of the East of Scotland 
use their time, on an- average, as well,as most people. 

But, it may be asked, if this is so, why is it that there has been in 
this very region so strong an expression of opinion on the subject? 
Why is it that at meeting after meeting of the men resolutions in 
favour of the Hight Hours Bill have been carried ? The question is 
not so perplexing to those who have been on the spot. It is trte 
that such resolutions were carried at a great many meetings some time 
since, and that even now probably a majority of the miners are 
vaguely in favour of the Bill. Butif they are cross-examined-as to 
their reasons, these are found to resolve themselves into two. One is 
sympathy for their less well-organized brethren in the West of Scot- 
land. There are many districts in Lanarkshire and Ayrshire where 
the organization is of a miserable description. It is not taat Unions do 
not exist in most places, or that there are not able and capable leaders. 
But the rank and file of the men appear either to have moral back- 
bones of an inferior fibre to those of the East, or to be apathetic about 


‘combination. It has accordingly become possible for certain colliery 


owners to put pressure on their men to remain at work as long as 
ten hours. This, of course, would be impossible were the Unions to 
take action, or were public opinion to be brought to bear on the 
employers. Certainly there is in the nature of the circumstances no 
apparent reason why the men should not insist on an eight hours 
day with as much success in the West as in the other parts of Scot- 
land. Todo the Unions justice, in most even of the Western districts 
they have gained their point. There are, relatively speaking, as far 
as I have been able to ascertain, very few Places where the day is 
not an eight hours one. 

But there is another and more general reason for thé demand 
which has been made for legislation. There is an idea which is 
very prevalent among the men, that the state of things to be 
arrived at is one in which the output of coal could be so completely 
controlled as to enable the men to dictate their own terms as to 
wages. The success of a policy of restricting the output is generally 
taken for granted. But putting aside the objections to it from a 
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public point of view, with the observation that, at all events, it is 
not desirable that we should be entirely at the mercy of a single 
class for our supply of coal, any more than for our supply of corn, the 
question remains whether it would be practicable so to limit the out- 
put. The public demand would surely lead to the employment of more 
men and possibly to the introduction in Scotland, as in the North of . 
England, of the double shift system. In discussing this policy with 
the men, the impression one derives is that it has been very imperfectly 
considered. 

To sum up the situation as regards under-ground labour, the result 
of the evidence appears*fo be that there is practically little or no 
compulsion to work for more than eight hours, except in a few pits in 
the West of Scotland, and that the difficulty there could be got rid of 
by the Unions themselves with a little effort. Elsewhere, there ig 
great division of opinion as to the expediency of any legislation,” and 
it appears that the real object of-those who are in favour of it 
is,*not simply to regulate the hours of labour, but to raise- wages 
by making the output of coal the monopoly of a certain class.- If the 
question is put to the country whether, under these circumstances, it 
will’sanction this policy, or leave the hours of labour to be efficiently 
regulated, as experience has shown they can be, and nearly always 
are, by the Unions, the answer ought hardly to be doubtful. 

The proceedings of the Trades Union Congress at Dundee last 
autumn. probably reflected pretty accurately the opinion of the working 
classes in general. There was aremarkable and very decided repudia- 
tion by the Congress of the demand for any general regulation by 
statute of the hours of labour. But in the case of mines it was said 
that this was an exceptional case, and should be exceptionally dealt 
with by the Legislature. The opinions of working-men are very 
valuable in regard to their own trades, But where wo are dealing 
with questions relating to other trades, we may be tempted to examine 
the authority for their opinions somewhat sceptically. As a rule, 
they are at work all day and cannot get knowledge from experience, 
or at first hand, of what other working-men are doing, Nor do the 
various sections of the working classes hold “much intercourse with 
eich other. The opinion of the average member of Parliament on an 
industrial question may not be worth much, but, strange as the 
assertion may seem to some people, it is probably at least as good on 
a miner’s question as that of the average joiner. The result of the 
proceedings at Dundee, and of those of the very-much-divided meeting 
of mining delegates at Birmingham shortly afterwards, is to leave the 
impression that there is a strong desire among the miners to have, or 


+ At the present moment the Scottish miners aie making more money than has 
been the case for the last nine years, and the result is that but httle is ta be heard 
ameng themselves of the demand for legislation. 
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rather to retain, an eight hours day, but neither unanimity about 
Parliamentary interference, nor cause shown for it. 

Another case frequently put forward is that of the workmen 
employed in its various factories, arsenals, and other industrial estab- 
lishments by the Government. Now, most people will.agree that it 
is eminently desirable and righd that the Executive skould set an 
example to ordinary employers of labour. There is sometimes reason 
to think that certain officials take the view that the Government work- 
men are in the position, not of ordinary workmen, but of ‘ subordinate 
officials, who ought not to combine and bargain at arm’s length with their 
employers in the usual way. If there is any such opinion abroad, it 
may well be that it ought to be got rid of. And for effecting this 
purpose the proper instrument is a Resolution of the House of Commons 
ora Division in Committee of Supply. . On the balance of advantages 
and disadvantages it is probably best that the Government should 
negotiate with the Trades Unions in the ordinary way. If so, there 
is no reason why the hours of labour in its employment should not be 
regulated in the customary fashion, the great employer being, if 
necessary, reminded of its obligations to society by a vote of the 
Commons who control it. But this is very different from saying that 
there ought to be legislation, or that the privileges of Government 
workmen should be different from those of other workmen. As Mr. 
Morley pointed out in his address to the Eighty Club, thə tax-paying 
workmen elsewhere would, were this to be so, have cause to complain 
that they were paying for the extra comfort of their fellcw-labourers. 
The case of the Government workman, therefore, no mcre than that 
of the miner, seems to, fulfil Mr. Jevons’ condition that no other 
probable remedy can be indicated for the improvement of existing 
conditions. 

, There remains a third instance, which has been prominently put 
revad that of” railway servants. There is a class of railway 
servant, of which the signalman may be taken as a type, the efficiency 
of which'is of great moment to the public. The men in the box at a 
great junction or terminus require to be constantly on the alert, and 
it is necessary in the interest of the public that they should be so. 
In this interest, therefore, it is quite proper that there should be 
legislation if there is a serious evil to be met. The principle of such 
legislation would, however, be not the interest of the men themselves, 
but the protection of thous who travel by rail. The Unions, which 
exist for another purpose, do not look after the public, and the public 
must therefore protect -itself in the only way it can. But in 
instances where this larger interest is not specially: concerned, there is 
no reason to suppose that the Unions cannot tåke care of themselves. 
Such was apparently the general sense of the great mecting of rail- 
- way servants which met to consider the question in’ November last in 
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London, and which declared that low wages rather than the existiug 
hours constituted the grievance of the men. 

The special instances cited accordingly appear to amount to very 
little. But there are other and positive objections to anything like 
the propositions put forward in the Fabian Society's Bill. There are 
certain textile industries in which the wholesale market is only in an 
active condition for certain months of the year. During these 
months large wages are to be made, and high-overtime pay may be 
earned by the workmen, just os the physician or barrister may earn 
more than his nverage at certain periods by extra work. I have not 
yet met the workman whe wished to’ abolish the special opportunities 
of this period. Here, again, the Union is the proper authority to 
adjust with the employer, in the interests of its members, the terms 
on which a departure is to be temporarily made from the ordinary 
conditions of employment. Why the Home Secretary should, under 
the “Trade Option” clause of the Bill in question, be called in at 
tlf instance of a conjectured majority as adeus cx machind to do what 
organization can do, not only naturally. but efficiently, it is difficult to 
see. The knowledge of Mr. Matthews and lus inspectors of the 
state of things at a particular season in mills of the Border Burghs 
could hardly, on the most favourable supposition, satisfy the hard- 
headed workmen of the district. ° 

There is no evidence, with all deference to those who. like Mr. Webb, 
assert the contrary, that the majority of ihe working-mon of this 
còuntry desire legislation of this kind for themselves. Sometimes they 
desire it for their neighbours under a mistaken impression, fostered 
by the advocate of certain social and economical opinions, that 
their neighbours are in absolute need of it. It is customary to 
speak of the “labour vote” as though it represented some peculiar 
kind of opinion. Mr. Webb and his colleagues gently threaten the 
Liberal party with it, and proceed to dress up in electoral statistics 
a bogey with which to terrify weak-kneed politicians. Until the 
other day few people were alive to the import of their proceedings, 
or to the fact that the Houso of Commons was rapidly getting into a 
condition iù which a large number of its members were being pledged 
to support an Eight Hours Bill. Only one side of tha case was 
being presented to the candidate or the sitting member. He was 
assured at his meetings, by some person instigated from head-quarters 
in London, that the labour vote would go for the Bill, and that if he 
boggled at swallowing the entire principle he must at least swallow 
some of it—say so much as applied to miners’ or (‘overnment employ- 
ment. Much alarmed, and hearing nothing of the other side, he in 
many cases did so. Now, the average elector knows no more, if os 
much, as the candidate. Hearing the statement that such a Bill ought 
to be gone for, and seeing his candidate agree to it, he begins to think 
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there is something in it. Perhaps the active propagandists of the 
movement have already captured the organizations. At least no one 
is prepared to get up and argue on’ the other side. And thus the 
semblance of a body of belief in the. penaply of State interference is 
manufactured. s 

There are indications that this state of things will not continue. 
- Prominent exponents of those opinions on other subjects which are 
most popular with the working classes, such as Mr. John Morley, Mr. 
Bradlaugh, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Burt, and Mr, Broadhurst, have pro- 
nounced strongly against the principle, So far as I have been able 
to ascertain, they represent, in doing so, the opinion of the vast majority 
of labourers about their own trade, excgpting possibly in the case of 
the miners. And the miners are not only.greatly divided, but of their 
attitude there exists the peculiar explanation already indicated. My 
strong belief is, that when thecase against an Hight Hours Bill has 
been as much and as strongly urged as has been the case for it, the 
people concerned will go against it by an overwhelming majorit?. 
Qne would imagine from the current talk that the working-man 
voter was'almost without exception a person of definite and almost 
ferociously pronounced opinions. Nothing is further from being the ' 
case, as those who have most to do with the business of getting his 
vote know. He is generally, but not always, a strong Radica. The 
reason is that he feels that certain existing institutions have prevented 
him from getting near.to tlfat equality of opportunity which he would 
like to seé brought about in the interests of himself and Lis children. 
But he has no very definite notion of the way by which tkis is to be 
obtained, and he looks to political discussion and the newspapers for 
information. On both of these, by the way, he often bestows a good | 
deal more attention than his more well-to-do middle-class fellow- 
citizen. Asa rule he is quite open to conviction. And if there is 
anything certain it is that he has not made up his mind in favour of 
Parliamentary restriction of his hours of labour. He will want to hear 
a good deal about the effect on both wages and the labour market 
before he does. He is, in short, very much like the ordinary mortal 
whom we used to meet at the polling booths before the franchise was 
extended, 

But if Mr. Webb’s principle has not been advocated by him and 
his colleagues as the result of a special mandate from the working 
classes, what has been its origin? The answer is, that Mr. Webb 
and his colleagues in the Fabian Society are philosophers, and they, 
lay stress on the principle because it forms part of their system of | 
philosophy. They illustrate the advantages and disadvantages of that 
much-abused article, the abstract mind in politics. They have done. 
the public the really substantial service of presenting, in a popular 
and attractive form, stripped of many of its unpractical qualities, the 
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theory of Collectivism as it has been advocated by Marx and other 
writers. Now, here again it is desirable to see how far one finds 
oneself in sympathy with Mr. Webb. We may think that the 
Collectivist ideal is a noble one. We may agree that we ought, if 
possible, to make capital the servant instead of the master of labour, 
to minimize the monopoly of capital and land, and to secure a more 
even distribution of the proceeds of industry: The aim of our policy 
may be to secure equality of opportunity for all alike; to break 
down the artificial barriers of class distinction ; to raise the status of 
labour, and to remember that, as politicians, we have duties of con- 
struction as well as of destruction. But politicians must be not only 
idealists, but men of businesg. In other words, as no one would 
more readily admit than Mr. Webb, they must bear the facts of 
human nature in mind. And one of the facts of human nature 
appears to me—and here also I think Mr. Webb would agree with me— 
to be, that you cannot do all this at a stroke. The existing order of 
things did not come about by accident, nor yet by force or fraud. 
In the main, it is the result of tendencies in human nature with 
which we have to reckon. It may be that, as the result of time and 
change, these tendencies will be modified, and that we shall be able 
to avoid falling into slothfulness in the absence of the greed of gain 
with ‘its good as well as its bad consequences, of the stimulus to 
action which it supplies to the plain man, as well as of the selfishness 
which it engenders. But that time has not yet come, and will not 
come, if it comes at all, for many a long day. And until it does 
come, many people will refuse to believe in experiments the object of 
which is to see whether, at a stroke, the new order of things cannot in 
_ certain particulars be substituted for the old. The point in an Hight 
Hours Act, in the eyes of those who wish to substitute a socialist 
régime in place of that which at present exists, is, that it must prob- 
ably, to make it workable, be speedily followed by statutory regula- 
tion, not only of wages, but of the general relations of labour and 
capital. Ifthe programme be accompanied by a vigorous campaign in 
favour of land nationalization, there will then be every prospect of 
the speedy, application of Collectivist principles to capital also. Why 
not? some of Mr. Webb’s friends, if not Mr. Webb himself, will 
ask. Simply because the soil is far from being prepared for the 
reception of sucha plant. A great deal must happen, and a great 
many changes take place in the opinions and motives of society, before 
such a revolution can be tried without the prospect of immediate 
disaster. It is all very well to advocate Collectivist ideals, and to try to 
incline the world towards them. But when people wish to introduce 
a system through the medium of measures which signify nothing 
in practice, if they do not signify that we are to go the whole way, 
the matter becomes serious. To say this and to insist on it is to do 
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no wrong to the ideals themselves. It is good that capital should be 
simply a means to an end, the instrument of the labourer wherever 
this is practicable. It is good that the community should, in as many 
cases as are consistent with the public well-being and convenience, 
own the means of production, and that the land, which must always 
remain a monopoly, should be; where this can be, the monopoly of 
the community rather than of the individual. Let us, then, while 
respecting existing rights of property which cannot be set aside 
unless we are in a position also to set aside much more, take such 
steps as we can in the desired direction, but take them with a due 
regard to practical possibilities. Let us by all mears foster and 
encourage a Collectivist policy wherever the world is ready for it. But’ 
do not let us push the principle into operation where the world is not 
ready for it, and where its adoption can only lead to its cwn discredit. 

As things now go, the tendencies are all in the direction of labour 
obtaining a much larger share of those fruits of indust-y which are, 
and must for long continue to be, divided between it and capital, 
than has in the past been the case. Not only is the rate of interest 
falling, but the standard of wages and of the comfort of the labourer 
is rising. At present only a small percentage of the workers of the 
country belong to any combination powerful enough to hold its owm 
in the process of negotiating with the capitalist employer. But the- 
indications are that the capacity to combine is a growing one. With 
extended political power and with a constantly growing amount of 
sympathy directed towards his position, there would appear to be no 
limit to the extent to which the status and power of the labourer- 
may rise. 

Now, a formidable objection to an Eight Hours Bill is that it takes 
away one of the chief motives for combination. The orce of this 
objection was very apparent in the case already referred to of the 
Scotch miners. As the agitation for legislation gained in strength, 
the popularity and influence of the Unions diminished. At one Union 

‘ meeting at which I was present, it was with great difficulty that the 
men could be got to continue the appointment of the collector of 
weekly contributions. This state of things has been in part removed 
by the: amount of business which the associations have had to do of 
late in arranging a proportionate rise in wages as prices have risen, 
and the interest of the members in their combination has distinctly 
quickened. But the decline of enthusiasm and the causes of its revival 
afford us an object lesson. If the Unions are to be kept in an 
efficient condition, they must be left plenty to do, and i? we remove 
from them the responsibility of seeing to the adjustment of hours, 
part of their bread of life will have been taken from them. Tt is surely 
beside the point to urge against this conclusion, as does Mr. Webb, 
the fact of the development of the Union principle notwithstanding 
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the passing of the Factory Acts. Those conditions of male adult 
labour which were regulated under the Consolidation Statute of 1878 
were matters which never had been apd never could be efficiently 
dealt with by any ordinary combination. They relate not to easily 
comprebendetl subjects, such as hours of labour and rates of wages, 
but to standards of efficiency in mechanical arrangements and sanitary 
provisions, often of a highly technical character, and almost always 
requiring the investigation and criticism of the trained intellect of a 
professional inspector. Such legislation was needed, because the pur- 
pose for which it was wauted could not be effected in any other way. 

It will be apparent Why I do not propose to fallow Mr. Webb into 
a discussion of the effect on prices and international trade of an Eight 
Hours Bill If such legislation implies, and will by degrees effect, 
results which it does not enact, it is impossible to ascertain with 
certainty the conditions of tie preblem to be answered. Could such 
a Bill pass without more passing with it, I am disposed, as far as I- 
ĉan find materials for judgment, to agree with Mr. Webb in thinking 
that the change would not have much consequence in the regions 
under discussion. In the mining industry, for example, it would 
probably have no effect at all, since it would effect no substantial 
change. In some industries of a textile character, where the foreign 
market exists only for a brief period, and is of a character which 
cannot be seen ahead, it might produce much disturbance. But in 
the majority of cases it is common ground between Mr. Webb and 
those who desire the shortening of the existing hours by bargain 
between employer and employed, that increased energy and intelli- 
gence would probably compensate for shortened hours. Yet the 
very difficulty of prophesying as to the future makes it additionally 
undesirable that we should tie the hands of our industrial community 
in any hard-and-fast fashion. In some parts, at all events, of 
Australia there is a general eight hours rule. But its existence has, 
from all accounts, been established exclusively by combination. 
Besides this, Australia is a young country, where the materials of 
production abound, and where labour naturally commands a high price, 
which is-not limited by the narrower margins of profit in the opera- 
tions of production which obtain in an older community. As regards 
the operation in our own country of the proposed legislation, we are 
left, so far as experience is concerned, practically in the dark. Why, 
then, should we take a leap which may land us we know not where ? 
The working classes have not only not made up their minds in favour 
of such legislation, but of those of them who have thought about it 
at all probably the majority are against it. No necessity for it has 
been shown. On the contrary, the evidence is conclusive that the 
desired result can be effected by combination. And, lastly, we cannot 
justify it on the ground of our intention of treating it as the first 
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step towards a statutory regulation of wages, if not the complete enact- 
ment by Parliament of a Collectivist order of things. This last way 
of looking at the question I believe to be'the real ground: of its 
popularity with the more clear-headed of its upper- and middle-class 
, advocates. And they know that, if it is even stated, dt least half of 
ethe easy-going politicians who support the proposition on’ the ground 
that their constituents wish them to do so, will be. frightened away. 

But if the case for the Bill can not be sustained, it follows, from 
the nature of the subject, that the case against it can. To pass the Bill 
would be to make a new precedent, New precedents ought not the 
less freely to be madé when needed merely because they are new, 
but this one is something more than mew. It is mischievous, if there 
be any, force in the considerations of fact which: have already been 
urged. One of the political tendencies of the day is to assume that 
merely because a matter touches the affairs of the working classes, 
they alone must be the depositories of wisdom about is. Now, not 
only is this doctrine new, not only has it been repudiated by the 
who have in the past most ‘completely enjoyed the confidence of 
working-men, but it is without foundation in fact. As well might 
we say that because the Corn Laws concerned the landlord class, the 
opinion of that class as to their abolition ought to have received 
exclusive consideration. The principles of the ‘Fight Hours Bill and 
other labour propositions concern the community at large just as much 
„as did the Corn Laws. But the working-men themselves do not 
accept the claim which is suggested on their behalf. Most people who 
have discussed these questions with them know that the vast majority 
feel themselves at sea upon them, and ask for information instead of 
offering it. I£ they have any opinions, they are, as a rule, based on 
the supposed experience and needs of some trace other than their 
own. What they most want is, to have the case on both sides argued . 
out, in order that they may get materials for a decision. And, when 
this has been done, they will give us a decision as valuable as any we 
could hope to get from any other section of the electoraté. But the 
question is not simply a class one, and we have no justification for 
treating it as such. Our business is to try to get to the bottom ‘of 

‘an intricate and far-reaching subject, and to form our own opinions 
upon’ it. I doubt whether any matter more complicated or less 
fitted for an off-hand conclusion has ever yet come before the con- 
stituents. 

Mr. Webb cites for our edification the success of the recent strike at 
the London Docks, and bids us take warning from it. We will take 
warning, but not in the sense Mr. Webb would have us. We will 
take warning from its success against the doctrine that reliance 
‘cannot be placed on the power of combination. To scme of us, at, 
least, it seems that this victory of unskilled labour, struggling under 
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the least favourable circumstances, against a great and powerful 
capitalist organization, has strengthened the hands of the opponents 
of an Hight Hours Bill more than anything which has happened for 
many a long day. Ifso much could be done by the poorest workers, 
enfeebled by their poverty, possessing at the outset, as the story of the 
movement, as we now know it, shows, no real organization, pressed 
from outside by competitors for their places, and devoid alike of the, 
high average of intelligence, and the accumulated resources which have 
enabled other combinations to succeed, how much more may not be 
done when the conditions are favourable to the labourer! Public 
sympathy is increasinglyswith him. The extension of the franchise. 
has brought with it a far greater ‘attention to his case from both 
political parties. We appear to be approaching a time when it will 
no longer be endured that labour should continue to be dealt with as 
a commodity to be bought in the cheapest market, and used for the 
purposes of the dearest, without regard to the results to the labourer. 
Hih profits and low wages are no longer allowed to go freely hand 
in hand. The improvement which has, beyond reasonable question, 
taken place in the past, in the status of those who work with their 
hands, shows signs, not of abating, but of largely increasing its rate 
of progress. It may be that the Collectivist ideal of Marx and 
Schaeffle will never be realized, but at least it promises to continue 
an asymptotic limit towards which we shall.ever be moving, along a 
line to which no end can be assigned. But be it observed, that it is 
not through interference from without that the worker has progressed 
thus far. It is by the growth of his own intelligence, and by a more 
determined reliance on himself. Jt has been said, that the curse of 
the poor is their poverty. It would be equally little a truism to say, 
that they begin to be well off when they cease to be badly off. Then, 


for the first time, do they divert their attention from the immediate ` 


necessities of their miserable condition, and gain the spirit and 
resolution which the effort to raise themselves in the social scale 
requires. And it could be shown, were this the place to show it, 
that the analogous rise of the middle classes to equality of opportu- 
nity with the higher has taken place along similar lines. 

Few things are more striking than the rapid increase of sympathy 
in‘this country with the Collectivist point of view. We feel it in our 
pulpits as well as on our platforms, and it is thrust on us in our 
literature as well as in our daily Press. The fact is one to be 
recognized and not deplored. Such sympathies can hardly fail to 
do good, and gradually to bring about not only beneficial changes in 
our laws, but higher conceptions of the duties of property. What we 
have to resist is, not the tendency and the standard which is being 
set up, but the desire of the hotter heads to accomplish in a short 
time what can only be the result of a slow change. Nothing annoys the 
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ultra-socialist party in this country more than to be told that their 
system, if carried at once into effect, would import a fresh divide up 
in the immediate future. But if the change were made suddenly, 
and without a corresponding change in human nature, surely experi- 
ence teaches us that the criticism is a just one. The French Revolution 
remained, for this very reason, a negative movement, and was attended 
with many failures. The world was not ready for the only construc- 
tive ideas which its later leaders had in their minds. Let us not 
forget the lesson. The growing-demand for better distribution will 
meet its response outside the House of Commons, and will operate by 
changing the material on which that body” has to work. But that 
material cannot be changed by Actg of Parliament, and while it 
remains unaltered the duty of the people’s men of business is to 
recognize the fact. 

The history of the world, and not least that of our dwn country, 
shows that time may bring about the greatest changes, and bring 
them about by the gentlest means. It may be that failure dd 
disappointment would be the consequences of an Hight Hours Act, or of 
the immediate introduction of a Collectivist system. But it does not 
follow, because such a policy will not succeed, that the order of things 
against which it is directed will remain, merely by reason that the policy 
has not received effect. There was a period in which the country was 
flooded with discussions on the morality of cutting off the heads of 
kings. There has come a period when we ask ourselves whether we 
should not by some stroke get rid of that monopoly of the means of 
production which, at every turn, confronts the labourer in the struggle 
to raise his condition. The discussions have ceased in che first case. 
The point is no longer a practical one. And so it may be with the 
second, There are now no kings off whom to cut the heads. There 
may yet be no monopoly to extinguish. ` And with the one, as with 
the other, the change may well take place constitutionally, gradually, 
and without disturbance to-our position as a nation. 


R. B. HALDANE. 


NOTE. 


Since this article went into type, the Conference of the Miners Federation 
of Great Britain has met at Birmingham and adopted a resolution by a 
large majority in favour of an Eight Hours Bill. As on former occasions, 
no satisfactory reasons for resorting to such a Bill as a remedy are offered. 
No evidence is to be found in the Report of the proceedings, either that 
there is any extensive or systematic coercion of the men by the employers,: 
or that the Unions have difficulty in regulating hours like wages. Jn this 
case, as in many others, the public cannot take the testimcny of experts 
who are apparently unable to assign the slightest valid reason for their 
conclusion. It is, of course, beside the point to talk, as some of the 
delegates to the Conference did, of the hardship of the miner's employment 
without showing that the desired result is not attainable by combination. 
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TSS who may have gashered their notions of Buddhism from 
Sir Edwin Arnold, or from the Esoteric ecstasies of a Theosophist 
novel, would hardly recognize their romantic faith, we fear, when 
observed in that vulgar field of operation—daily life and practice. 
In the sacred land of this religion, in Tibet, both the philosopher and 
the ploughman are to be met with, equally earnest in their respective 
paths of the “ Doctrine”; but, alas! nothing in their faith or doings 
seems to correspond with the ideas we had preconceived upon the 
subject. The creed, which we were told had succeeded in marrying 
Science to both Mysticism and Poetry, appears before us in its coarse 
particulars. The philosopher is found to be a most unwashen and 
most unpostical idler, who has never put the same interpretation on 
the doctrinal phrases of his books which his English admirers have 
painfully attached to them. The ploughman, too. is a most obstinate 
pagan, who has heard, in truth, of the great Kyapgon and the goddess 
Dolma, but knows nothing of Shakya-muni or Nirvana or karma. 
If you were to-broach to them the theories of Esoteric Buddhism, 
both would certainly declare that the Kusho was a monstrous learned 
gentleman, but his notions seemed to be neither those of the books 
nor those of daily observance. 
Nevertheless, the Tibetan form of Buddhism comes direct from 
ancient India, and may claim to be as deeply philosophic as when it 
was taught and preached in Prakrit vernaculars in Magadha and 
Patalipura. In Tibet, more minds, more lives, more money, more 
ceremonial, more book-learning and book-writing, are devoted to the 
study and service of Buddhism—nay, infinitely more—than in any 
other country at the present day. Yet it may, without hesitation, be 
roundly asserted that the Buddhism of most modern European writers 
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on the subject is not the Buddhism, past or present, of Tibet—nor, 
indeed, of any other Eastern land.* 


How THE DOCTRINES WERE REVEALED. 


All the teaching and precepts of his religion are comprehended by 
the Tibetan Buddhist under the inclusive term CHHos (pronounced as 
it is spelt in Ladak, but in other parts of Tibet sounded more like 
chhov). But how was this Chhos first revealed to mankind? ‘The 
conception of the early propounders of the faith seems to have been 
that their religion was an entirely new thing,.first made known almost 
in their own time by Buddha Shakya-t’ubpa, who, according to received 
chronology, probably lived cizea 350 °s.c. However, wken treatises 
on the subject came to be-elabor ted in the early centuries after 
Christ, the Oriental love-for piling wp the ages and dating everything 
from infinity to infinity had to be gyatified, So the Chhos revealed ' 
by Shakya-t’ubpa was averred to be new only as regards the presegt 
halpa or age'in which we are now living. Kalpas or ages innumerable, 
of varying lengths put mostly lasting\ eight to ten thousand years, had 
endured and pagsed away before the) present era set in. ` Now, in 
each of the three ages previous ‘to bur own, it was taaght that a 
different Buddha appeared, and instructed mankind then existent, and, 
indeed, all living creatures, in those self-same doctrines which Shakya- 
tubpa had revealed in the current period. Latér writers, however, 
did not stopere; but were fain to carry the date of the first appear- 
ance of a Buddha on earth back to earlier times still. They assigned 
similar teachers, therefore, to the three epochs preceding the last 
three; and,thus declared Shakya-t’ubpa himself to be the seventh of 
the earthly, Buddhas. Medieval mysticism, nevertheless, was not 
contented with these, and has enlarged the number to 10C0, inventing 
names for‘each one of them. Many of these, however, have yet to 
appear. ba all the systems agree in teaching that at least one other 
Buddha fas in any case now to come, who will complete the revela- 
tion of Chhos made by his predecessors. The doctrine of the Buddha 
to conte is not found in religious books written previous to the 
seventh century A.D. His name in Sanskrit works is Maitreya ; 
and by Tibetans he is styled Jhampa (Byamspa), “ The Loving One.” 

In the temples and monasteries of Tibet we find frequently effigies 
and paintings of the seven human Buddhas. However, we may 
remark that the term “ Buddha” is hardly known in Tibet, and 


* We must except from our sweeping statement the Buddhists of Ceylon, who, 
singularly enough, in 1ecent years, have permitted Europeans to 1e-teaca them their old 
faith m its newly developed form as interpreted by Christianized modes of thought. 
Sixty years ago the Sinhalese priesthood were intensely literate; but presently 
European scholarship brought about a revival of learning in native circles. However, 
the Buddhism now imbibed’ was really a foreign importation—the product of the 
ingenious speculations and misinterpictations of European students. 
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never used by the populace, Sang-gye, Chomdende, or Chowo 
Rimpochhe, being the colloquial names current. Sang-gye (‘ The 
Increase. of Purity”) is the correct appellation; and the Tibetan 
names of the seven Sang-gye are: 
I. Rnam-par Gzigs: “ He who saw through and through.” 
II. Gtsug-tor-chan: “ He who had a crest of fire.” 
UII. Tams-chad Skyob : “ The Preserver of All.” 
IV. Kor-ba Jig: “The Dissolver of the Round of Life.” 
V. Gser-tub : “ Golden Might.” 
VI. Od Srung: “The Guardian of Light.” 
VII. Shakya-t’ubpa: “‘ The Mighty Shakya.” 


e 
THE AGE or LITE RY Buppmism. 


One commonplace error deserves here special mention. People 
have been deluded into assuming most exaggerated notions con- 
caning the antiquity of Buddhist. Certain ‘of *yts leading doctrines 
are indeed very ancient; but they were borrowed from Brahminism, 
which was itself but an Oriental variety of the speculative meta- 
physics of Greece and Egypt. Buddhism in its developed form, as 
it is presented to us in its sacred treatises, is really comparatively 
modern. Professor Max Muller, a decided partisan, frankly admits 
that the art of writing was not introduced into India at least until the 
first century before the Christian era. The earliest, lucubrations 
never pretended to detailing anything like a statement of facts in the 
life of an individual, founder of the Buddhist faith. (It was only 
gradually that the lay figures, upon whom the philosdphy of the 
system had been draped, were put forward in books are certainly 
were written after the Christian era had opened. These figures were 
by degrees merged into one pre-eminent personality—the Shakya- 
muni, whose life is portrayed with a certain amount of fitful detail in 
such works as the Lalita Vistara and Abhinishkramana. 


Brier BIOGRAPHY OF THE Last BUDDHA. 


The Tibetan canon, following similar statements in Chinese\works, 
seems to make the last Buddha a contemporary with King ‘Asoka, 
who flourished circa 240 B.c. At any rate (in Kangyur. §;Mdo, 
book xxviii.) that king, as a lad, is made to‘ meet Buddha in his earthly 
existence begging alms in the mendicant capacity. We need not, 
however, emphasize this point, as most of our schemes of Indian 
chronology are the result of pure speculation, and rest on data derived 
from Indian authors, who are proverbially destitute of the chronological 
faculty.* 


* Even King Asoka’s date, as supposed to be fixed by the inscription on the Alla- 
habad Column, is not beyond suspicion. There we read what are alleged to be the Pali 
names of certain contemporaries of Asoka; but these Pali synonyms are only generic,’ 
not individual, and might apply to later monarchs with the same dynastic names. 
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The family name of this Buddha of our own oge was Gautama, the 
name by which he is commonly known in Burmah at the present day ; 
and his personal name was Don-dub (Sanskrit, Siddharta). However, 
belonging, as he did, to the royal race of the Shakyas, his usual desig- 
nation is that of Saakya-T'uBPa (Sanskrit, Shakya-muni), or Shakya the 
Mighty. In his human capacity he was the son of one Zf-tsang-ma, 
King of Kosala, and of Gyu-t’ulma, his wife. He was born in the 
province of Oude in North India, at the city of Serkyd-i-dorg (Sanskrit, 
Kapilavastu). The elaborate legends of later writers, however, aver 
his conception in his mother to have taken place through the 
miraculous entry into her side of a six-bodied elephant! The mother 
having died in child-bed, the young prince's early education was con- 
ducted by his aunt, who likewise a as his wet-nurse. In due time 
he had bestowed upon him a wife, whose name was Sa-ts'oma; and 
presently he thought fit to take unto himself a second spouse, bearing 
the name ọf Rág-dzinma. A son was born to him, who received the 
appellation of Da-chen-dzin (Sanskrit, Rahula); and all things prospered 
with the young father, as became a prince full of power and pleasant 
vecupation. He devoted himself both to gaiety and to royal sports; 
but every now and again problems concerning the object and miseries 
of human life obtruded themselves on his mind. At length an aged 
Brahmin who haunted the palace-grounds began to instruct him in 
the seeming realities of life, the illusion of all around him, and the 
part which he was destined to play ın the destiny of human affairs. 
Finally, having visited a village of poverty-stricken latourers. and 
noticed how wretched was their existence from birth to death, he 
resolved to abandon home and wife in search of the truth. He 
quitted his father’s palace, and spent years in wandering and meditation. 
And thus, to shorten the story, he at length, after trial of various 
phases of asceticism and social communion, arrived at full knowledge 
of the Chhos, and conquered forthwith every desire for existence. 
Reing then deemed completely victorious, he became Chomdende 
(Bhagavan), and practically fitted for Nirvana. Next. so far as 
can be gathered from many confused narratives, the hero frequented 
various set localities, which he turned into his preaching places. 
One place was styled the Vulture’s Peak, another was tke pleasure- 
garden of a king whom he had converted, and so on. His sermons 
were chiefly anecdotes of former Buddhas, with expositions of right 
thought and doctrine. Most certainly, however, not one-hundredth 
part of what is ascribed to Buddho’s personal utterance and regulation 
was ever delivered by the hero himself. All the later writers, com- 
posing treatises five hundred years and more after his demise, put 
their effusions and speculations as proceeding from the very mouth of 
Buddha. In the end Shakya-t’ubpa retires to Kamarupa in Assam, 
and, attended by thousands of followers, dies of spinal disease under a 
pair of sul-trees. Thus he/enters Nirvana. 

A 
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Tse TWELVE ACTIONS OR CHARACTERISTICS OF A BUDDHA IN THE 
FLESH. 


. Descending from the region of Dewachen. 
. Conception in the womb. 
Birth from human mother. 
. Exhibition of physical skill. ` y 
. Marriage and conjugal diversion. 
. Relinquishment of family ties. 
. Penitential and ascetic exercises. 
. Conquering the demons. 
. Emerging to be Buddha, a9 
10. Preaching 100,000 sermons. 
` 11. Dying a calm and natural death. 
12. Deposition of body in various parcels as holy relics. . 
Sometimes these characteristics are expanded, or rather sub-divided, 
ingo an enumeration of 125 ?in-le, or acts. 


OON Qe O D 


o 


METENSOMATOSIS. 
THE HOG—THE TAPE-WORM—THE CROCODILE. 


There can be no proper appreciation of the elaborate fabric into 
which the dogmas of Buddhism have been built up unless it be 
remembered that one fundamental doctrine underlies their whole 
position. The whole rests upon a thorough acceptance of the doctrine. 
of the transmigration of souls from body to body. Moreover, in 
holding this principle, Buddhism asserts, at the same time; another 
axiom—that between the souls of man and the lower animals there is 
no essential distinction, except perhaps a generic one, the body being 
merely the temporary lodging-house of the soul. Buddha’s offer of a 
way of escape from the misery of life is expressly made to “ all living 
' creatures,” not to human beings alone. Such a principle naturally 
follows from the transmigration theory; and in this the Buddhist is 
more logical than the Hindu, from whom he has borrowed the idea. 
To him—in doctrine, if not in practice—the lowest form of animal life 
is sacred. i 

When a person dies, the sum of his merits and demerits, acting 
one against the other, has naturally moulded his soul into a karma, 
which requires to be re-born into carnal existence, accompanied by à 
body properly suited to the worth’ and the wants of such karma. 
The karma (or las, as it is termed in Tibetan) is, therefore, the psychic 
development naturally ensuing from a man’s actions and thoughts. 
Moreover, the body proper to such new development of soul is not 
only that which the soul has fairly earned in its last-terminated career, 
butis even the only material form in wack such a soul so shaped 
could make itself visible upon earth. The new body is merely the 
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mode in which such a fresh development of soul must, as a physical 
necessity, manifest itself in fleshly form. In a word, that new’ body is 
how the new soul looks when seen by mor tal eyes. A very pretty theory 
this, and one which, we believe, has been acknowledged on respectable 
authority to be highly scientific. : 

However, the sentiments, and especially the numerous illustrative 
anecdotes, to be found in the books considerably modify the philo- 
sophical exactitude of this theory. 

Buddha Shakya-t’ubpa (though he be absorbed long ago into ‘ The 
Void”), the Three Holies (namely, Sang-gye, Chhos, and Ge-dun), 
the gods Lhai Wangpo Gy4-chyin (Indra), and particularly Chenrdisi 
(Avalokitesvara) and Dolma (Tara), the special protectors of Tibet, 
have indefinite powers—according to the books—of changing, improving, 
or making worse, the particular condition in which’ any living being 
is to be re-born. Thus, in one narrative, an unfortunate individual 
has a vision, in which he foresees his next appearance upon earth will 
be in the form of a hog. He proceeds to bewail his fate with hedrt- 
rending and pithy word-piotures of what such a state of existence will 
involve. “ Ah, me, a yard! O horror, a sty! O woe, to have to 
feed on dung all my days! Alas for the seats of the gods and their 
society at the solemn assemblies!” Hearing these lamentations, Indra 
directs him to ery for help to Buddha. This he does; and, 
happily, he finds his destiny altered. 

There is certainly a fine sense of retributive justice in the theory 
which assigns a fresh life to a man strictly resultant udon his line of 
conduct i a past career; but the weak point would seem to be that 
in the new existence the soul is totally unconscious as to what 
brought it into its degraded or higher condition. Its desires and its 
happiness are adjusted to its present state. There remains no recol- 
lection of the life ‘just concluded or of those that went before. One 
can, indeed, see a certain ingenious equity in the fate which in one 
Tibetan narrative is meted out to a loose liver among the Lama 
fraternity. He is adjudged to be born next as a tape-worm in the 
bowels of his mistress ; but, alas, how is that tape-worm ever to have 
the chance of bettering its existence? What instigations to higher 
aims, what desires after purer morality can it ever acquire in the 
entrails of this fair, but frail, enchantress? Nevertheless, were there 
remembrance of the fault in those subterraneous regions—the: con- 
sciousness that punishment was being inflicted upon one—who shall 
say that eyen a tape-worm might not strive to govern its dark doings 
with abstinence and rectitude ? 

Practically, however, we believe that the idea of the next life being 
a peculiarly repulsive one does, in even the sordid lives of Tibetans, 
exercise some wholesome control. One of the most munificent alms- 
givers at Tashi-lhumpo at the present day is said to be a merchant 
who for many years resided in Khams, on the Chinese border, and 
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amassed a huge fortune by selling goods at unfair profit to the 
pilgrims to a neighbouring shrine,. as well as by usurious loans to 
them. This rascal was visited one day by a Lama of unusual sanctity. 
That worthy, having observed the roguery of the fellow'’s dealings, 
succeeded in terrifying him in a very thorough manner. He declared 
that he had had a yision in which it was revealed to. him that the 
merchant, in his next period of ‘life, would infallibly be born as a 
crocodile. However, he had also learned that charitable deeds during 
the remainder of his days might yet save him from the crocodile 
existence. The consequences of that revelation have been satisfactory. 
The repentant merchant for the last thirteen years has resided at 
Shigatse, and has, ever since, edistributed weekly a dole in money to 
500 of the poorest and most deformed beggars outside the gates of 
Tashi-Ihumpo monastery. 

There can be no question that the leading doctrine of Buddhism is 
the theory of metensomatosis, and that without this doctrine as a ` 
foundation the entire superstructure would be without fulcrum or 
weight. All the preachments of Shakya-t’ubpa and the writers who 
have invented his impossible 100,000 discourses derive their plausible 
force from the cycles of miserable life asserted to be in store for 
every living creature. Renegades from Christianity are eloquent with 
their mis-statements of what their cast-off faith owes to Buddhism. 
Christianity, at least, despised and repudiated this, the keystone and 
soul of all Buddhist philosophy. But even this foundation doctrine 
was borrowed by the Buddhists from the Brahmiriists, and by‘ the 
Brahmins in their turn from the Greeks; for no Indian philosopher 
has been, or ever can be, anything but a plagiarist. Give him a 
striking thought, yielding scope to his talents for innumerable and 
useless re-arrangements,.and he can indeed go on twisting a hideous 
chain of ingenious workmanship, reaching to infinity. But he cannot. 
originate. He will go on without stopping; but staré he cannot. 


Tur Six Cuasses or BEINGs. 


There are six orders of living creatures into which the transmi- 
. grating soul can be born. ‘They are classified in descending grades 
thus:—(1) ihá; or petty gods. (2) Lhamayin; or they who are not 
gods, but are still higher than men, and are ever fighting with the 
Lhé for a higher position on the sacred hill of heaven, Mount Sumeru. 
They correspond to the Indian Asuras. (3) Mi; human beings. But in 
many treatises we are told that all holy men, such as full Lamas and 
hermits, rank with the Lhá. (4) Dhii-do; properly only beasts, but 
presumably including birds and other lower creatures in the present 
classification. (5) Yi-dak; gigantic beings hovering between earth 
and hell, and, though not actually among the damned, yet living in 
torment. They are represented with huge bellies and with bodies 
some miles in length, but with tiny mouths, incapable of admitting 
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any but the minutest morsels of food. (6) Nyal-wa-nam; the in- 
habitants of the infernal regions, who cannot regain a higher class, 


Tur MYSTERY or LIFE. 


The recipe which Shakya-t’ubpa is alleged to have’given for the 
cure of the sorrows and the pains to be found in every life takes 
almost the form of a syllogism. This syllogism, which has been 
variously quoted, may be thus arranged : 

All Sorrow and Pain are the result of Existence ; 

All Existence is the result of Desire ; 

Therefore; if all Desire be annihilated in fhe soul, Sorrow and Pain 

will no longer survive. a) 

Accordingly, it will be seen that, in order to be rid of sorrow and 
pain, there can be no remedy but to escape from existence, or, as the 
Buddhist would frame it, from the orb of transmigration, from the 
unending circles of birth and re-birth in which it has become man’s 
fate to be caught up and whirled round. When the desire for 
existence, which is supposed to include all other desires, has been 
completely conquered, then will man’s soul attain entire deliverance 
from the burden of having to live; it will pass victoriously beyond 
(achom-ldan-das), and enter into the supremacy and sublimity of Not 
Being—of Nothingness—lapped in the everlasting embrace of Nirvana. 

Thus, theoretically, does the philosophical ascetic o? Tibet hold 
that Stong-pa-nyid—signifying “ emptiness,” ‘‘ vacuity,” “ the void ”— 
should be the chief product of all speculation, and the aim and end 
of all his aspirations. 


NYANG-DAI, OR NIRVANA. 


One can well conceive the reason why the enunciators of philo- 
sophical Buddhism fixed upon the abstract notion of Nirvana as the 
ultimate goal of the persevering saint. Any one with experience of 
Oriental peoples, especially that race inhabiting thè district where 
the Buddhist creed was first born and developed, will confess that the 
one idea of the highest degree of happiness they possess is that of rest— 
absolute, immovable rest. Let a Hindu lie as a log and sleep, he is then 
deliciously, intensely, happy. The Sanskrit term Nirvena means the 
absolute cessation of all motion and excitement, both of body and of 
mind, and this notion necessarily involves cessation of all personal 
existence. With the natural tendency of the Hindu philosopher 
to imagine nothing logical unless pressed forward to the utmost 
‘extremity, even though it involve the reductio ad absurdum, the 
Sanskritic Buddhist* made Nirvana his acme of absolute painless- 
ness and rest. 


¥ We use the term “ Sanskritic Buddhist” advisedly ; for there :s strong reason to 
believe that, so far as India was concerned, much of Buddhism was mere “ book- 
ieligion,” speculative rules placed on paper by enthusiasts, and never extensively put 
in practice, 
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Notwithstanding, every one who has associated with the common 
order of persons in a Buddhist country will have discovered that 
none save the bookworms have any notion of the philosophical mean- 
ing of Nirvana. The synonym for the state of Nirvana in the 
Tibetan language is Mya-ngan-las Das-pa, contracted colloquially into 
Myang-da or Nyang-dai ; and the exact signification of these words 
is, “ the being delivered from affliction.” Now, that is truly what the 
* popular conception finds in Nyang-dai, or Nirvana; not annihilation, 
but only the fullest deliverance from all that is disagreeable in human 
existence. 

The philosophical defmition of Nirvana is, as indeed is nearly all 
else in the system, utterly inconsistent with other dogmas of the faith. 
Thus we have Buddha Shakya-t* ubpa, who ‘is supposed to have achieved 
the state of Nothingness and Nirvana long ago, still spoken of as 
taking the deepest interest in living creatures, and with so much of 
feeling in his present disposition as to be accessible to, and even 
influenced by, their prayers. In fact, the Buddha in Nirvana has 
nearly taken the place of the Jehovah and the Theos in the Hebrew 
and other faiths which existed long anterior to Buddhism. 


BUDDHISM INVENTS A SUPREME Gop. 


In order to meet the difficulty just referred to, and realizing the 
contradiction involved in the notion of Buddha being’ in Nirvana, and 
yet attentive to our prayers, in quite the later days of Buddhist 
doctrine, a large party have formed a schism, and have invented 
what is styled the Adi-Buddha theory. In this new system a heaven 
has been created, where the spirits of Buddhas and Bodhisattwas are 
assembled previous to manifestation upon earth, or before absorption 
into Nyang-dii. This region is named Dewachen, and it is presided 
over by aesupreme deity, who in Sanskrit is styled Adi-Buddha, and 
by the Tibetans is known as T’og-ma Sang-gye, or else as Kunzhii 
Sang-gye. The accessories of this unorthodox doctrine are very 
obscure. The chief being is certainly prayed to by his votaries, and is ° 
held to rule especially over a new set of Buddhas, who had previously, 
by orthodox Buddhists, been considered as existent in the celestial 
regions. These celestial Buddhas are five in number, and under the 
name of Dhyani Buddhas have been long and universally believed in. 
For their origination, a single ray of light is said to have filtered out 
from Nyang-dii, where it had sprung from the essence of all the 
- Buddhas absorbed there, and on reaching. the mansions of Dewachen 
the ray created five Buddha-like emanations correspondent to the five 
human Buddhas. The Dhyani Buddhas manifest the utmost interest in 
the concerns of the world. Sometimes their interest seems to be shown 
personally, but usually it is exercised by means of certain vicegerents, 
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one to each Dhyani Buddha, who are designated Dhyani Bodhisattwa. 
One of these Bodhisattwas is Chenrdisi, special protector and tulelary 
deity of Tibet; another is Jam-pal, who has taken Nipal under his . 
particular care. Personally the -Bodhisattwa are saints who have 
attained to the position antecedent to Buddhadom, but they volun- 
tarily forego the bliss of Nirvana out of philanthropy toward mankind. 


Tae Five Doyanr BUDDHAS, WITU THEIR CORRESPONDENT 


BODHISATTWA. 
Buddha. i Bodhizattwa 


I. Rnam-par Nang-mdzad [Vairochana] ? 
: Kuntuzangpo [Sumanta Bhadra]. 
II. Mi-skyod Dorje [Akshobhya] : Dorje Chhang [Vajrapani]. 
IL. Dzinsten Jung-do [Ratna Sambhava]: Jampal [AZanjushriJ. 
IV. Od-pag-med [Amitabha]: Chenrdisi [Avalokitesvara]. 
V. Donyod Grubpa or Rnga Sgra [Amoghasiddha]: Unascertained. 


N.B.—The Sanskrit titles are placed within brackets. ` < 


To REACH THAT Goat. 


To reach the ineffable state of Nothingness is, accordingly, in theory 
the long, long ambition which the true Buddhist carries with him 
throughout his circle of existences. He approaches it, he swerves, he 
falls back, he re-approaches, is nearly there, loses a step, recovers ; 
and finally, by a splendid epilogue of meditation and self-denial and 
universal benevolence, makes the ultimate flight beyond. There are 
no numerical rules as to the multitude or fewness ‘of she births to : 
be previously undergone. There is no record of its having been 
attained in a single existence. Moreover, as it is impossible to know 
when any soul first entered on the round of transmigration, he who 
seems to gain Nirvana at one bound may possibly have been born in 
infinity previously. When a being has really made up his mind to 
reach Nirvana, he must attain by perseverance in the prescribed ascetic 
exercises to the various settled grades of perfection. He has, it must 

“be noted, set himself apart from the ordinary mass of mankind, and 
entered the stream. which flows from the external world to the port of 
discharge from all being and existence. 

There are four stages of perfection defined by Tibetan Buddhists. 


. I. Gyin-dhu Shii-pa: “ He who has entered the stream.” 
II, Len-chik Chhir Yong-wa: “ He who comes back for one time 
more ”—i.c., he who returns just for one further period of 
earthly existence. ; 
II. Chhir Mi-yong-wa: “He who does not return "—i.¢., being 
in the Bardo, or Dewachen, but not prior to birth, but 
e „waiting for admission to Nirvana, 
VOL. LVII. S 
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IV. DaChom-pa: “He who has conquered the enemy ”—1.¢., con- 
quered existence and desire, and has become an Arhant, 
or complete saint. 


. A Buppuist’s MEDITATION. 


Attainment to the grades of perfection, and thence to saintship, is 
only to be acquired by the most complete abstraction from external 
objections and the profoundest internal contemplation. This must be 
persisted in for months—nay, if possible, for years together. Thus is 
the Buddhist hero gradnally separated by his own earnestness from 
the world and its desires. He loses all notion of surrounding things; 
what we deem to be realities lsecome to him sheer illusions. Nothing 
zs, but the idea he has set before him. 

This systematic meditation is denoted in Tibetan by the general 
term Gom-pa, but, as Jaeschke, the Moravian missionary, has set forth, 
there are held to be three degrees of this mental concentration. 

(1) Té-wa, or contemplation. 
(2) Gom-pa, or meditation, properly so called. 
(8) Chyé-pa, or exercise and practice. 

Contemplation is defined to be that state which is deaf to all 
sounds prevailing within one’s hearing. 

Meditation is that state which has no knowledge of the existence 
of oneself or surrounding objects. 

Exercise and practice are attained when all desire vanishes (for 
the time) from the thoughts, and when even disgust and dislike of 
what a Buddhist ought to dislike no longer remain, 

The actual modes of meditation are various. ‘The commonest plan 
is to place a small image of Buddha, or the relic of a saint, or even 
the last-letter of the Tibetan alphabet, before one. You are to gaze 
fixedly and immovably at this object, until every other idea is lost. 
You continue looking and drawing the object, as it were, into your very 
soul, until no impressions from the outer world seem to touch you. At 
length you gain an absolute inexcitability of mind and deadness to 
all that could impress you from without—a full absorption in the idea 
of Nothingness, which Buddha is supposed to embody. This state of 
mental inactivity is termed Zhi-lhak, and whoso acquires that con- 
dition of mind has learnt the first lesson of Buddhistic holiness. 
. Observance of the moral laws, the Eightfold Path of Buddha, is as 
nothing compared to the practice of Zhi-lhal. Any lapse from these 
laws in ordinary life is amply atoned for by every occasion that 
this abstract state is reached ; but he who is able to plunge himself 
into mental vacuity, and, we might fairly add, idiocy, merely by his 
own effort, unaided by any sacred object of contemplation, will soon be 
endowed with Ngoi-dub, or the supernatural powers of a saint. 
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There are various species of saintly meditation. The different schools 
of mysticism, such as the Du-kyi Khorlo (Kalachakra), the T’eg-pa 
Chhen-po, and others, have each their own methods. In these systems 
minute directions are given for meditating on the inspirated, or else 
on the expirated, breath. They teach, for example, how, by dint of 
long-continued practice, the power may be acquired of Lolding back 
the breath for an incredible length of time. By this inspiration the 
air is said to be drawn from the lungs into the blood, flowing through 
two veins near the heart styled ro-ma and kyang-ma, and thence to 
enter a main conduit, the u-ma; whereupon a delicious feeling of 
warmth, comfort, and uncommon lightness is*experienced inside. This 
process is styled “Tum-po”; and the Tibetan poet, Mila-rai-pa, 
relates several instances where the internal lightness and buoyancy 
thus acquired has permitted the operator to rise from the earth, and 
to float for several minutes majestically in the air. 

Another favourite device.for compassing the requisite depth of 
abstraction is to imagine some object known to be impossible “in 
Nature, and to survey that in the mirror of the mind's eye. The 
impossible thing usually recommended for this species of meditation is 
the HORN ON A HARE’S HEAD. Contemplate this, pray, from all points 
of view, likening it to what is grand, noble, and yet simple. “In 
front,” says Milardipa, “it is like a king seated on a cushioned 
throne ; to the right it is as an officer waving a flag upon the hill- 
side ; from the left it is as a lotus in the marsh; from behind it is as 
the precious jewel of the Doctrine appearing from the ground” ; and 
so forth. A Tibetan poet can hardly be devoid of imaginative genius 
who is able to conceive pretty conceits upon this onz-horned and 
most unpoetical beast. 


Buppuisr VIEW oF VIRTUE. 


They who seek to instruct the general English reader in the 
mysteries of the Eastern creed make strong points in their expositions 
of the Four Noble Truths and the Hightfold Path to Virtue. Those, 
however, who have had any practical acquaintance with the inner life” 
and opinions of native Buddhists of professed sanctity and genuine 
learning, soon can enlighten the inquirer as to the estimation in which 
that portion of the Doctrine is held. Such saints rank the observance 
of the mere moral maxims as the poorest and least desirable of the 
attainments proposed to them. In fact, we have alweys found that 
whilst European investigators had seized on these moral precepts as 
pearls of great price amidst the general dross of Buddhist maundering, 
the accomplished Naljor-pa (Jogi) has hardly even known of their 
occurrence in his books. The truth is that our Christian interpreta- 
tion of the word virtue incapacitates ig and similar expressions from 
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being rightly employed'in rendering what are supposed to be the 
corresponding phrases in Oriental literature. In fact, the highest 
manifestation of moral perfection amongst Buddhists is held to consist 
in the power of performing feats of jugglery. One who possesses the 
greatest virtue proves his claim thereto by the ability by which he can 
make things seem to others what in reality they are not. This magic 
power is styled dzu-ťul, and it does not imply the capacity to perform 
substantial miracles, but, admittedly, the art of creating illusions such 
as shall baffle all attempts at unravelment. Thus Milardipa proves 
his sainthood by appearing to fly up Mount Tise astride upon a banjo- 
shaped tambourine. Hè lies down, moreover, on Lake Ma-p’ang and 
completely hides its waters with his body, and yet (it is distinctly 
stated) his body retains throughout the feat its proper size. 

The ordinary Tibetan does not seem to vex his soul much as to 
what may be the next ¢s’e-rad, or period of existence, in store for him. 
He believes that his actions now will tend to shape the condition in 
which he is to reappear at his re-birth; and therefore he who is of a 
sober frame of mind possibly seeks to influence the fate of the future 
by rectitude of conduct now. But mere morality in his daily bearing 
seems to him to be of much less power in developing his after-destiny 
than the due performance of certain prescribed duties of a purely 
mechanical nature. Moreover, even these perfunctory acts of the 
regulation type are practised by him on account of blessings to be 
derived in his present life, rather than because of remoter rewards to 
be realized hereafter. ; 


Tar BARDO. 


Between death and re-birth, a certain lapse of time is held to be 
necessary, and during that time the spirit of the departed exists in an 
intermediate state. We say, the spirit ; but both the common and the 
philosophical belief is that -the spirit is always accompanied by an 
immaterial body. Moreover, the spirit is clothed in this ethereal body, 
not only while it is separated from the grosser earthly envelope, but, 
also during its various tenancies of material frames on earth. This 
immaterial body is Gyu-lus, “ the body of illusion,” and it passes into 
the intermediate state, giving a certain form to the soul whilst there. 
The waiting time previous to ré-birth is termed the Bardo; and to be 
quickly deliver ed from the Bardo is the devout hope of every dying 
man of the Buddhist creed. There are terrors in the Bardo, and they 
are said to be unspeakable. Even the Buddhist soul shrinks from what 
is so near akin to non-existence; and yet he philosophically pretends 
to labour after the attainment of ultimate annihilation. Ah! the true 
soul of man is, after all, of one common aspiration. We will exist 
somehow, somewhere. .Nothing can hold us back from individuality 
and being. Even in Buddhism, annihilation has been invented, nov for 
popular belief, put only, like the theoretical meeting-point of parallel 
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lines in mathematics, to give a symmetry to a system which otherwise 
would have no logical ultimatum or terminus. f 

It would seem that the holiest of. men are not exempt from under- 
going the Bardo. Even the souls of the high incarnate Lamas, the 
heads of the mighty monasteries of Tibet, who are tHe transmitted 
karma of the greatest saints of Buddhist history, must stay there the 
allotted interval previous to reappearance. `- Nay, the spirit -of the 
venerable Chenrdisi, a Jang Chhub Sempa (Bodhisattwa), which so 
benevolently returns to earth to animate each successive Grand Lama 
of Lhasa, endures the Bardo at every fresh transmigration. This 
period can never be less than forty-nine days, and may extend to 
several months. Prayers are prescribed for the shortening of this 
intermediate period, the appraisement of which seems to rest with 
Buddha Shakya-t’ubpa. Both the Bardo and the prayers for its 
abbreviation are among the improvements introduced by later Buddhist 
doctors, not earlier, certainly, than the eleventh century A.D. Not 
unnaturally these and other points of resemblance between medieval 
Buddhism and medieval Christianity are claimed by several European 
theologists as the result of the missionary enterprise of either the Nes- 
torian Christians in the earlier centuries, or the Roman fathers in later 
times. The Bardo and the prayers.for its short duration are absurdly 
analogous to the doctrinal teaching concerning purgatory. But that 
Christians could have derived their theories thereupon from Buddhism 
is unquestionably an historical impossibility. In the early Sanskrit 
works this intermediate period is not once even hinted az. 


Some CoNcLUDING WORDS, 

The parallel which Arnold attempts to draw between the life of 
Christ and the career of the Buddha is as unfounded in actual fact 
as it is chronologically and historically impossible. Christ’s life, as 
portrayed in the Gospels, had been given to the world long before the 
expanded editions of Buddha’s career, including the supposed striking 
parallel facts, had been invented and put into writing. Max Miiller, 
whose disposition is to give a greater antiquity than justifiable to 
everything Sanskrit, confesses that the art of writing could not have 
been known in India, more than 100 years before the Christian era. 
Most probably it was introduced even later. Now, the carliest 
accounts of Buddha are so slight and unpieceable as barely to 
individualize the hero as a distinct personality.’ Yet, on Max 
Miiller’s theory, they could hardly have been written more than a 
few years previous to the Christian Gospels. Later and later writings 
gradually evolve and drape with more and more substantial details a 
defined being out of the shadowy generalities of the earlier narratives. 
And when does Sir E. Arnold wish us to believe his Buddha, stolen 
from Seydel the German, was shaped? When were the works 
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from which he has drawn his facts written? Certainly not earlier 
than the fourth century after Christ. The very nucleus of the 
Buddha biography, giving it the utmost antiquity possible, as we 
have seen, could hardly have appeared earlier than the dawn of the 
Christian era.” And every frank student of Sanskrit literature must 
confess that the enlarged biographies, such as that in the “ Lalita 
Vistara,” evidently were written several centuries later. If, then, 
there exist these alleged parallels (as they were clearly in the case 
of Buddha put into form and announced in the Buddhist world 
some centuries after the Gospel narratives had appeared) it would 
seem pretty conclusive who were the copyists. Nay, if these parallel 
incidents are to be insisted on, éhe Buddhist authors of the enlarged 
biographies of their hero, it must be allowed, had certainly good 
opportunities for. learning the facts of the life of Christ. The Syrian 
Christians—“ the Christians of St. Thomas”—had been some time 
settled on the Western Indian coast, in Travancore, when the 
later .details were invented. If the most probable date of the 
appearance of the greater Buddhist writings be taken, we might say 
that the ancient Syrian Church had then held sway in Southern and 
Western India nearly 200 years, even if we delay the formation of the 
Christian colony to so’ late a time as 800 a.p. Moreover, the latter 
would not lose any opportunity of circulating their tenets. 

But, as a matter of fact, there is no analogy in the leading 
occurrences of the two lives. OnE is a carpenter’s son who passes 
thirty years of His early life in the round of daily toil in ẹ provincial 
village. He is never married; leads an active life of practical 
temporal as well as spiritual benevolence; His doctrines are despised 
and unsuccessful during His life; and He dies a cruel and disgraceful 
death. TuE OTHER is a royal prince, living, in his father’s palace in 
the metropolis, a life of ease and pleasure; some accounts alleging 
immorality even, and dissipation. He is thrice married, and has also 
a son. After his conversion and perception of the truth, he leads, on 
the whole, an inactive meditative career; does nothing for the mere, 
temporal relief of his fellow-creatures, believing all earthly comfort and 
help to be illusions. His doctrines are received with acclamation even 
by kings; and he finally dies a natural death, lamented by thousands, 
and buried with honours.* Any such general comparison makes the 
minor likenesses of petty details lose all their significance. 

Another point which the ordinary reader deserves to have made 
clear to him is this. The original Buddha of the Buddhist religion 
and of the ancient Buddhist classics is certainly not the Buddha of 
Sir Edwin Arnold, or of your modern convert to poetical Buddhism. 
- The’ Buddha of European and American enthusiasts is quite a fanciful 
creation of their own. It had no existence in either facts or doc- 

+ According to the Sinhalese narrative, Buddha died from over-feeding upon pork. 
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trines in the minds of the original inventors and propagators of the 
old religion. 

The truth seems to be somewhat this. . We have all of us been 
brought up from the earliest childhood in an atmosphere saturated 
with Christian teaching. We may have been directly taught, and 
even personally touched, by Christian doctrines and their practical 
application in daily life. On the other hand, we may have had little 
real instruction on such subjects, and religion may never have made 
much conscious impression on our character. Yet, for all that, 
whether the teaching has been earnest or superficial, every European 
has been bred up in a society permeated with’ the results and feelings 
which centuries of Christianity have given rise to. Humanitarianism,. 
charity, self-denial, purity, are all of them the offspring of Christianity, 
and have come to be recognized even by the irreligious and worldly 
as high and noble things, and as essentially part of any religion. Thus 
is every man born and brought up in England, unconsciously or con- 
sciously, possessed of a mind impregnated with such preconceptidhs 
and feelings. His cast of thought is sensibly moulded by Christ’s 
teaching, however much he may befoul with his lips the old faith now. 
And so it comes to pass that when he fain would discover or make 
for himself a religious hero or a god, he cannot help endowing him 
with the qualities and attributes which are inseparably associated in 
his soul with a spiritual Ideal. 

Apply this line of thought to modern Buddhism. There ‘we find 
that the translators of Sanskrit works on tle subject, who have had 
no Christian antagonism for the creed they concern, have yet had, 
as it were, minds evolved out of Christianity as weli as Christian 
reminiscences, and have rendered expressions and sentiments in a 
high and ideal manner, which the Eastern originals were never 
intended to convey. Even renowned scholars, like Rhys Davids and 
Oldenberg—generally dispassionate and unsmitten with any taint of 
the new eclecticism—cannot help being led away in this direction. 
Meanings are given to words and doctrines such as would occur to the 
Christian-trained mind, but they are such as the Buddhist author and 
Oriental reader would neither conceive nor, uninstructed, understand. 
Thus, likewise, has the Modern Buddha been created. «He has been 
endowed (by the unscrupulous partisanship of new converts), either 
wilfully or unconsciously, with the character and sublimity of the Christ 
of their old faith. Accordingly, it comes to pass that the hero of this 
new and dilettanti religion is not the old Bhagavan and Shakya-muni 
of Indian conception, but a mystic hybrid, a modern ideal deity, 
a fanciful impossible CHRist-Buppua, ingeniously compromised, but 
never existent. 

QRAHAM SANDBERG. 


[lex. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VOYAGE WITH 
GENERAL GORDON. | 


e ` 
URING the early part of the year 1882 General, then Colonel, 

Gordon, was stationed in the Mauritius Barracks, in command 
of the troops there. Just at that time the troubles in Basutoland were 
gathering to a head, and threatened to culminate in another native 
war; and Colonel Gordon had communicated the wish that he should 
be allowed to proceed to the affected region, and use his influence in 
bringing about an amicable settlement of the awkward difficulty which 
had presented itself. Gordon’s offer was accepted, and the English 
mail, which arrived at Mauritius on the 8rd of March, 1882, conveyed 
orders to him to proceed forthwith to Cape Colony. Those who have 
studied Gordon’s character will readily understand the extent of his 
anxiety, that he should at once, and without a moment’s unnecessary 
_ delay, carry out the injunctions of the order; but the probability of 

delay did present itself. At that time the facilities for passing 
between Mauritius and the Cape were very inadequate, and Gordon 
at once perceived that to wait several weeks for the next passenger 
steamer would mean the retarding, if not indeed the ruin, of his 
mission, The commander of the Ever Victorious army hated procras- ' 
tination, and he determined now, if it could possibly be done, to over- 
come the difficulty and prevent delay. 

In the Mauritius harbour there lay a small trading schooner of 800 
tons burden, named the Scotia,” and, on inquiry, Gordon was informeg 
that this tight little craft would proceed in a few days to Cape Town. 
This was his chance. He at once communicated to the captain of the 
Scotia his intention of joining the ship and of proceeding with it to 
its destination. The communication came as a surprise to all on 


* The Scotia was then, and is now, commanded by Captain Wm. Duncan, Kingston- 
on-Spey, Morayshire, 
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board, and the captains wife (who sailed with her husband) 
was exceedingly perplexed that no time was left to make more 
adequate preparations for the distinguished passenger; fcr the Scotia, 
a small vessel, fully manned, had no pretensions to offer either the 
usual comfort or the ordinary conveniences of a passenger boat, and 
the reception of the military magnate must therefore be of the 
humblest, if of the kindliest, description. In a diary of the voyage— 
which the writer has had the advantage of perusing—and under date 
April 1, the following entry is made:—“ At 4 P.M. a letter came 
to say that Colonel Gordon (Gordon Pasha) was going cs passenger 
with us to Cape Town. It took us all by surprise. We felt rather 
put out at having a passenger at all,and more especially such an 
illustrious one. However, we have to make the best of it.” 

The Colonel informed the captain of the Scotia that he would 
come on board at a given hour in the afternoon, and, oy the time 
arranged on, such preparations as could be made for his reception 
were completed. The afternoon wore into evening, however, and 
the evening into night, and still the distinguished passenger did not 
appear. The captain and his wife concluded that the Colonel had 
changed his mind, and were just making everything snug for the 
night when, close on midnight, a stealthy step was heard on deck, 
and next minute, the missing one presented himself at the cabin-door. 
He apologized heartily for neglecting to keep his engagement, and 
hastened to explain the reason of his lateness. On its becoming 
known, he said, that he was to leave Mauritius in a couple of days, 
his military comrades and many private friends had resolved to make 
him the subject of a parting demonstration. “This sort of thing ” 
he heartily detested ; and, in order to shun the ordeal of being lionised, 
he had walked into the country a distance of some twelve miles, and 
there secreted himself till darkness fell, after - which he walked 
back again to the town, and from thence to the Scotia. No wonder 
that the captain and his wife were somewhat amused at the explana- 
tion. This little incident, however, did much to reveal the man, and 
tended to popularise the stranger in the eyes of his host and hostess. 
For an hour he talked lightly, and seemed to derive much enjoyment 
from the fact that he had succeeded in escaping the honours his 
friends wished to bestow on him. With that peculiar aptitude which 
truly great men have for making all those around them feel happy 
and at ease, the Colonel, even before KN zetired to rest that night, 
had fairly established himself as a favourite with all on board; for 
he was a man who, as the captain put it, ‘ sternly resisted all fuss.” 

Early on the following forenoon the ship was besieged by visitors 
who came to bid the Colonel God-speed. They by no means 
represented only the “ upper crust” of Mauritius society, but included . 
many in the middle and lower class of life to whom, at one time or 
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other, Gordon had shown kindness. In connection with this reception 
of visitors, an incident occurred that went still further to the revealing 
‘of Gordon’s gentlemanly disposition. Late in the afternoon a lace- 
coated officer from the barracks—a personage of “high degree ”— 
strode on deck, with that air of hauteur which, alas! those bearing her 
Majesty’s commission so often display in intercourse with the merchant 
marine. Without deigning to lift his cap to the captain’s wife, who 
happened to be on deck, or even stopping to exchange compliments with 
the captain, he, whisking his cane in quite a lofty mauner, asked 
eurtly: “Is the Colonel at home?” Gordon, who saw the whole pro- 
ceeding, emerged from his place on deck, and drily exchanged civilities 
with the officer, whose manner kad suddenly become quite ingratiating. 
The interview was a brief and formal one, and, when the dignified 
young officer stepped down the gangway, Gordon stepped up to the 
captain and his wife and offered a sincere apology for the bad manners 
displayed by his last visitor. When he had done this, he took occasion. 
to remark that, had his command at the barracks not come to an 
end, he should certainly have deemed it his duty to tell the haughty 
fellow what he thought of his breeding. ‘‘He had no more right,” 
he said, “to come on board your ship and act as he has 
acted than the occupier of the British throne would have to enter 
the private house of any of her subjects, and demand to be shown 
through its rooms, without first securing the consent of its owner.” 
This incident, slight as it may appear, seemed to give the Colonel 
much pain, for nothing offended him more deeply, or called forth his 
indignation more effectually, than the witnessing of an ungentlemanly 
action of any kind. i 

Gordon’s love for children was somewhat akin to a passion, and 
several of the Mauritius boys and girls, on whom he had been accus- 
tomed to bestow—what were always at his command—a kindly smile 
and an encouraging word, came on board the ship to bid him good- 
bye. One little lad, in whose welfare the Colonel had taken a very 
special interest, came among the rest, and was introduced to the 
captain and his wife as “My pet lamb.” The child ‘brought with 
him a parting gift for his benefactor, consisting of a couple of bottles < 
of sherry, and these he presented shyly to the great solaier. The 
Colonel thanked his favourite very warmly for, the gift, and then 
parted from his “pet lamb” in the most affecting manner. The 
bottles of sherry were not uncorked, for was a case of champagne 
that he received as a parting gift from his friends disturbed during 
the voyage, for Gordon’s habits were of a strictly temperate nature, 
and it was only on the rarest occasions that he could be induced to 
taste stimulants. i 

The Colonels luggage, which was of a very meagro description, 
was easily stowed, the only bulky item of it being a large and very 
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heavy box, addressed ‘‘ Colonel Gordon,” and with the word “ Sta- 
tionery ” printed in large characters on the lid. The captain was 
naturally much exercised as to how and when his illustrious passenger 
intended to consume such a tremendous supply of writing materials, 
but the real contents of the box were, as yet, a secret. 

On the 4th day of April the anchor was weighed, and the voyage 
to the Cape begun. The wind was at first light, but on tae following 
day a swell prevailed, and Gordon, who always admitted he was a very 
bad sailor, had to draw on his heroism to support him under mal de 
mer. In short, he utterly failed to keep up, he fell sick, and was 
reluctantly forced to remain below. Indeed, it was while he was yet 
suffering severely from the horror of sea-sickness that he became a 
General, for, under date April 6, we find this entry: “ Yesterday we had 
a Colonel on board ; to-day we have a General, for this is the day of 
our passenger’s promotion. He does not seem to attacli much’ 
importance to his honours.” For the next day or two excellent 
weather prevailed, and the General’s health and spirits improved pro- 

` portionately. He was a great smoker, and, seated in a big easy- 
chair, which had been placed on deck for him, enclouded in cigarette 
smoke, he would sit for hours during the heat of the day, and talk 
in the most entertaining manner. At nightfall he would, when in the 
humour for it, keep the watch company on deck, and while away the 
tedium by drawing liberally from his never-ending fund of stories, 
and very occasionally he would touch on his own past history and 
future prospects. He shrank from all appearance of self-laudation, ` 
and would never encourage questions that would involve him in 
anything of the kind. In the cabin, of a night, he would often 
allow his conversation to flow forth in a swift and unbroken current. 
Nor was his talk ever frivolous. Many times, indeed, his manner 
was serious, and even solemn, and often he would sit for hours plent, 

and apparently deep in thought. 

According to the diary, the General possessed one theme on which 
he specially delighted to speak. Under date April 8, appears the 
following somewhat remarkable passage :— -i 

“Tho General was very talkative this evening, explaining to us 
his pet theory—viz., that the Seychelles Islands, which are situated 
to the north-east of Madagascar, are the site of the Garden of Eden! 
He gave many reasons for thinking so—one being that there was a 
tree found there that is not to be found in any other part of the 
world. This, he is confident, is the ‘ Forbidden Tree’! It is called 
the Coco-de-Mer, or ‘ nut of the sea, and has many peculiarities. The 
nut is shaped like a heart, but, with its husk taken off, it is like a 
.man’s body from the chest to the knees. To raise a tree, he ex- 
plained, a nut is laid on the ground and covered with leaves. By- 
and-by, a shoot comes out and runs along the ground, and, when about 
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twelve feet long, it takes root. The root is in the form of a bulb 
four feet in diameter. ‘The tree itself grows to the height of one 
hundred feet, and is only about nine inches thick. It is forty-seven 
years old before it bears fruit and its nuts grow seven in a bunch, 
from the end of the extended arm, each weighing perhaps forty’ 
pounds. They take seven years to ripen. The leaves are twenty-five 
feet long and fourteen feet broad, and can bear a man’s weight! It 
must, indeed, be a wonderful tree.” 

Many tines” during the- voyage, in conversation during the 
evening, Gordon would revert to this pet theory. But, though 
he would sometimes become quite eloquent over the subject, his 
arguments hardly persuaded the other occupants of the cabin; the 
captain, a sound-headed Scotsman, “thinking to himself that if the 
theory was a correct one, then Eve must have experienced consider able 
difficulty in getting the ‘ apple’ conveyed to her husband.” í 

In connection with this eccentric idea, so firmly believed in by 
Gordon, let me mention a peculiar and somewhat remarkable incident, 
as given in the captain’s own words.. 

“ One morning,” said the master of the Scoliu, “I was working 
upon deck when, in hbis usual polite manner, the General came and 
asked me to give him a hand in moving the large trunk marked ‘ Sta- 
tionery, which had, up till this time, “occupied a place in his room. 
I went. He merely wished its position reversed—that is, its 
address side turned toward the wall, so that he would not, as he 
said, see that imposing word ‘Stationery’ meeting his eye every 
time he ascended to the deck, or descended from the deck to the cabin. 
He did not yet tell me what the mysterious box contained, but, some 
days later, he informed me that he wished to put its contents into 
less space, and respectfully asked me to help him. The case was, 
after some difficulty, opened; and judge of my surprise when, instead 
of books and papers, as I expected, there met my eyes a great num- 
ber of equally-cut pieces of wood, arranged with the greatest possible 
care, and almost filling the large box. .The General, perceiving my 
surprise, speedily explained to me that this was a treasure he prized 
more highly than all his personal belongings, ‘ for,’ said he, suddenly 
becoming serious, ‘ this is the wood of the Coco-de-Mer, the ‘ For- 
bidden Tree.” I heard,’ he continued, ‘that there was at one time 
seen in Mauritius a chest of drawers made of this wood, and, though 
its discovery cost me protracted search, I at last came across it in 
a second-hand upholsterer’s shop. I paid a good price for the old and 
rickety piece of furniture, and depend on it, I would not have lost 
the rare opportunity of possessing a quantity of this most valuable of 
woods—not for any sum. ; 

He afterwards presented the captain’s wife, as a mark of the 
greatest favour, with a piece of the wood which Ke so much cherished, 
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and that, together with a pair of ostrich eggs which he gave her, as 
a keepsake, on his leaving the Scotia, are now preserved by her with 
the greatest care and veneration. 

A certain and considerable portion of every day was set side by the 
General for reading. The mail which brought the orders for him to 
proceed to South Africa also brought a month’s daily papers—the 
Times, the Standard, and the Daily News—in all nearly a hundred 
great sheets. These, which he took with him, he read with the 
greatest eagerness and care, and the rapidity with which he read sur- 
prised those on board. Not a single item, however trivial, escaped his 
notice, and of this he gave proof when giving of an evening what he 
called ‘a digest of the news budget.” The newspapers exhausted, he 
tackled the captain’s library, which happily was of considerable pro- 
portions. Nor did he seem to have any particular fancy for any 
special kind of literature. Astronomy, navigation, history, geography, 
and whatever else came first to hand, seemed to be equally acceptable to 
his mind, for he read the books as eagerly as he had done the news- 

¿ papers. He undoubtedly possessed, too, the enviable faculty of im- 
parting to those around him the knowledge he derived from his read- 
ing, and his stock of information was as yaried as it was accurate. 
Both the captain and his wife bear testimony as to that, declaring 
that to sit and listen to his conversation on any subject, that lay near 
his heart, was indeed a pleasure which they appreciated very highly. 
Especially on philanthropic questions would peak with the greatest 
enthusiasm and earnestness, and then at the tenderness and 
largeness of his heart were manifes 

When a little more than a wee itius, the wind rosd 
suddenly, and, as sudda r the General's 
buoyancy, for he had z The higher 
the waves reared the and the old 
enemy, sea-sickness, a scy. He re- 
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misery were described by himself as “far more severe than he had 
ever during his lifetime experienced, either at home or abroad,” Ver 
often he repeated his determination to go on shore at tho very first 
port the Scotia reached, and, one morning, after a sleepless night of 
sickness, he ealled the captain to his bedside, and offered him £50 if 
he, would make for land with all possible speed ! 

But, under date, of Wednesday, April 13, we meet this encourag- 
ing entry: “The General is better, and is getting on splendidly!” 
Again, the captain said, his free and easy manner returned to him ; 
his merry laugh and cheery word could be heard both fore and aft, 
and his cigarette-case, which had remained untouched for a week or 
more, was again often appealed to. He had a great love for nautical 
expressions, aud used to vie with the crew in his frequent use of them. 
The most ordinary story he made amusing by padding plentifully with 
these. In those bright days, after he had mastered the sickness, he 
became happier than ever, and he took delight in poking fun at all 
afound him. He had his big armchair taken on deck, and placed 
alongside his hostess’ work-table, and there he would sit for hours 
together, with his favourite cigarette between his lips, intently reading. 
But often he would lay the book on his knee and, as he puffed tobacco- 
smoke vigorously from his mouth, his mood would suddenly change ; 
his eyes would assumera “ far-away ” expression, and there for an hour 
he would sit almost motionless with his: gaze fixed on the sea. These 
strange fits of absent-lmindedness would often overtake him, even when 
in the midst of co with his hostess, and after a lengthy 
interval of unbrok would, by an apparent effort, wake 
from his day-dreg; 
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The answer was as brief as it was emphatic, and the topic of 
matrimony was not further touched upon. 

Where sickness prevailed Gordon never stood inactive. Several of 
the crew of the Scotia suffered from illness, and they were his especial 
care. He spoke kindly and cheeringly to the poor fellows, and either 
read to them himself or saw that they were supplied with literature. 
They were the first he asked after in the morning and his last care at 
night. He had pet names for several of the crew, and one young 
lad whom he took a deep interest in, he called the ‘ Dover Powder 
Youth,” from the fact that he used to have a “ Dover’s-powder ” admi- 
nister ed to him when he lay ill. 

While on board the Scotia the General esad the Sanday in his 
own characteristic fashion. A large pottion of the forenoon he devoted 
to a close and. careful study of his Bible, and he invariakly wrote out 
extensive notes and comments on the portions of Scripture that might 
have been engaging his attention. This done he would lay aside his 
note-book, and with his Bible lying open before him, would engageqn 
deep meditation. If one entered the state-room on a Sunday fore- 
noon he would find the great soldier, if not reading or writing as 
indicated, sitting in his favourite seat with his head resting heavily 
on his hand, and his eyes shut as if he were asleep. The afternoon 
he devoted to conversation and general reading. 

Not long before the.time of which we write, the General, it will be 
remembered, had accepted the post of private secretary tc Lord Ripon, ' 
the then newly appointed Governor-General of India. The private 
secretary, however, suddenly and without warning, flung up the 
appointment, to the surprise of everybody, and returned home. One 
evening, in course of conversation, the topic of fashionable society was 
touched upon and Gordon made reference to the reason that induced 
him to give up office on the occasion mentioned. The true and only 
reason he had, he said, for leaving India was that he could not 
put up with the ways and customs of the high social circle in which 
he was expected to move. “ Dress for dinner, dress for evening 
parties, dress for balls, dress and decoration, decoration and dress! 
day after day. I could not,” said Gordon, “ stand the worry of it, 
- and rather than do so I gave up the appointment.” 

General Gordon’s absolute faith in Providence was one of the 
leading features of his wonderful and peculiar character. Not once, 
nor twice, but often, he said, he had been reduced to little short of 
pecuniary destitution, but he had always been granted enough to do 
his turn, and assist those in need. For he parted freely with 
money, and this weakness of his was often taken advantage of by 
needy persons. He used to tell of a friend of his who was a bit of 
a spendthrift, and to whom he (Gordon) had often given money. But, 
even to his generosity there was a limit, and, in reply to a pressing 
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appeal in which his needy relative declared, by way of a threat, that 
if the money was not sent he would go to Patagonia, Gordon simply 
replied: “Go, and I trust the change may do you godd.” 

“ Captain,” said the General, as they both sat together on deck one even- 
ing, enjoying a smoke—“ Captain, you remember the occasion on which I 
was so ill with that horrid sea-sickness, when in my sore trouble I offered 
you fifty pounds to land me at the nearest port? I could have held good 
my bargain, but nothing more. I have been making a rummage over my 
pecuniary possessions, and I find that I can scrape together exactly that 
sum—all I possess in the world.” 

The remaining days slipped quietly and happily by, and at length 

the voyage of almost a*month’s duration was drawing to a close, for, 
under date May 2, we read:—‘“Saw the Cape of Good Hope at, 
four P.M., and were within sight of its lights all night;” and then a 
little further on, ‘‘ We were very pleased to get round the Cape at 
last, and had a glass of wine with the General’ to congratulate each 
other on the event.” 
# At length, his destination reached, the General parted from those 
on board the Scotia, not before faithfully promising to come back 
and spend an evening soon. (‘‘ We will miss the General’s company 
much,” says the diary.) 

In a few days afterwards, therefore, in fulfilment of his promise, 
the General came on board, and stayed the evening; and, over a cup 
of tea, he told the captain and his wife of an awkward situation he had 
found himself in since last he saw them. His arrival in Cape Town 
was known only to his two nephews, but, when the intelligence that 
he was in the city got wing, he received numerous invitations 
to dinners, suppers, balls, and the like. He went to an evening 
party at the house of a wealthy and influential citizen, and gave this | 
account of his adventures :— 

‘“ At last the time came,” he said, “when we had to tack ahead and drop 
anchor in the dining-hall. I was offered the arm of my hostess,.and buckling 
on to the port side, I made good headway for some time. As we approached 
the door of the dining-hall, I could see that it was too narrow to allow berth 
room for two clippers under full sail. I therefore dropped behind, and 
allowed my hostess to sail ahead, but, failing to keep a proper look-out, I 
stupidly planted my foot on` my escort’s dress-tails, and rent the garment. 
For my heinous blunder I received a wild look of disapproval, and I shall 
not easily be forgiven. During the evening I fell into several other mis- 


takes, and, when I rose to leave, the company seemed as heartily relieved as 
I was.” 


Thus he chatted till late on in the night, when he took a final farewell, 
and left, nor did his host and hostess ever see his genial face again. 
A few days later the captain of the Scotia received a brief letter 
from the General, stating that, as he had taken command of the 
colonial forces, he would proceed up-country immediately. He did 
not forget to ask particularly. after those on board, who, during the 
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recent voyage, had received so much kindness at his hands: for, in a 
postscript, he asks, ‘‘How is the invalid Martin and the ‘ Dover 
Powder Youth’?” This note was followed by another (both letters 
are carefully ‘preserved and highly-valued by the captain) in which he 
asked as a favour that one of the two ostrich eggs he had given to the 
captain’s wife should be presented to his “ pet lamb, Willie Brodie,” 
and then follows the benediction, “““ Good-bye, all of Scotia!” 


“ Except,” said the captain of the Scotia, “on one other occasion when 
General Gordon sent us his compliments, we heard no more of, him till his 
death was lamented in both hemispheres and his name was on every lip 
And I often think that could we, by some means, have been afforded a 
glimpse into the distant future ; could we have witnessed the stirring events 
. that crowded the last stages of his eareer, and looked upon him at the 
moment when, the eyes of the world turned towards him, he so dearly won 
the immortal title ‘The Hero of, Khartoum,’ I question if we could have 
loved him more than we did, when, as a much more obscure, though a none 
the less noble man, he was our cabin companion on board the Scotia.” 


’ 


' Wm. H. Spence. ° 
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THE TAXATION OF GROUND-VALUES. 


HE object of the following few pages is ‘to briefly examine the 
proposals contained in a pamphlet on this subject, which has 
been recently issued by Mr. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C. The author has 
a considerable reputation with regard to some other subjects, and also 
apparently writes as the official exponent of the views of a Society 
for the Taxation of Ground-Values, And, consequently, his views, 
and the reasoning in support of them, have a primd fagie claim to 
the attentive consideration of the public. 
Mr. Moulton begins (p. 3) by calling attention ‘to the recent. 
growth of local expenditure and local indebtedness, and remarks 
(p. 4) that, although this local expenditure may be a wise economy, 
the local taxatiori by which it is met is felt as a heayy burden. He 
points out that the whole of this expenditure is raised by an indis- 
criminate ‘levy of rates upon the annual value of buildings, which 
consists (a) of the value of the structure representing a capital out- 
lay, which, is entitled to specially “ favourable treatment,” and (b) of 
‘the value of the ground which is not due to any expenditure, but to 
“the presence of the town,” and partly also (p. 5) to the creation by 
the community, at its own expense, of— 
“Fixed capital in the shape of streets, bridges, open spaces, public 
buildings, sewers,” &c., &e. . . .. “ Even the move ordinary local expen- 
- diture, which is deyvoted`to the maintenance of existing streets, sewers, &c., 
is largely for the benefit of the landowners. Their land can, ‘only preserve 


its enhanced value by the maintenance of those forks which have enabled 
it to acquire that value.” : 

“ Seeing, then (p. 6), that these swollen ground-values (though they have 
become the private property of the landowners) are chiefly created and 
maintained by public expenditure, while the value of the buildings in a town 
is created and maintained at the cost of private owners... .. these two 

‘descriptions of property ought’ to contribute to local taxation in very 
different ways and to very different extenta 
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And this would, in fact, have been the case long ago but for— 


“The prevalence of a notion that rates—though levied upon landed pro- 
perty—are in reality a personal tax paid by the occupier, and that they are 
levied on (i.e. made proportional to) the annual value of premises solely 
because the rent of the premises he occupies is taken as a rouga measure of 
his ability to contribute.” .... “The position of local taxation in our 
towns’ is, therefore, as follows:—The proceeds are to a large extent 
expended in creating and maintaining the enormously enharced value of 
the land upon which the town is built, while the owners of that land, who 
profit thereby, contribute little or nothing directly, and but a small part in- 
directly, to that taxation.” 


The two fundamental principles of the Society are then (p. 7) 
_ defined to be— 
'e 
“ (1) That the local taxation of a town ought, to a large extent, to be levied 
upon the owners of the land within the town in proportion t the annual 


value of their iland,” and (2) “that no arrangement should be permitted to 
interfere with the landowner’s obligation to pay this tax personally.” 


The first of these propositions is justified by the consideratién 
that— 
“ It is only fair that the ground-values created and maintained by the 


existence and development of the town should bear the expense of the common 
outlay necessary to the continuance of that existence and that development ; ” 


and the second, by the remark (p. 8) that— 


+ “Without it any reform will be delusive, and the landowner will be able, 
as at present, to slip the burden from his own shoulders to that (sic) of 
the occupier by requiring him to undertake to pay the rates.” ə 


Tt is then stated that to carry out the principles of the Society 
legislation is necessary, with the object of assessing and rating 
land and buildings separately ; and (p. 9) of fixing the land-rate upon 
the owners of the ground-values by means of successive deductions, 
which are to be made from the occupier downwards in respect of so 
much of every rent payable as represents Jand-value. ‘This present 
land-value is called by the author “ grownd-value,” and is entirely 
independent of any ground-rent that may actually have been fixed, 
since it represents the actual rental value of the land for the time 
being. l l 

The rates levied on the ground-value ‘should then (p. 10) be far 
heavier than the rates on the value of the buildings (though Mr. 
Moulton does not actually recommend at present any legislation with 
this object). 

“Tndeed it is a very doubtful question whether some kind of buildings 
should be taxed at all. 7o compel a man (the italics are not Mr. Moulton’s) 


to pay a heavier tax because he prefers to live in a decent and well-built 
house rather than in a hovel savours of the absurdities of the window-tax.” 


Unoccupied land must. bear its full rate, in order to force it into 


‘ 
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the building market. In the case of a building held at an actual 
ground rent of £100, but standing on ground, now worth £500 a year, 
and let to an occupier at £1000 a year (so that the value of the 
structure is also apparently £500 per annum) the occupier © will 
deduct from the rent payable to the owner of the building lease B, 
rates on £500, the ground value; and B will deduct from the rent 
payable to the landowner A rates on £100, being so much of the 
ground-value rent as reaches A, B, thus paying rates on the £400 pet 
annum ground-value rent, which ihe himself receives. 

The above, then, is as fair a resumé as I have been able to make of 
the main arguments, and the main proposals of Mr.'Moulton’s pam- 
phlet upon this’ important and interesting subject. The remainder 
of the pamphlet is devoted to answering certain objections to the 
proposed scheme, especially with reference to the allegation that it 
would be an interference with existing expectations and existing con- 
tracts. These answers do not appear to me to at all meet the objec- 
tions in question ;*but I do not intend to deal with them at present, 
both from considerations of space, and also because there are other 
objections to the scheme that appear to me to be fatal, and that will 
be immediately stated. 

Generally, the whole pamphlet is written in an easy, flowing, rather 
rhetorical style, which is unusual in treatises of this nature, and which 
is well calculated to attract persons who are usually repelled by the 
logical severity of economical investigations. Unfortunately, as will 
soon appear, Mr. Moulton has not been able to combine with this 
too attractive method that precision and accuracy of thought and 
language which are the most essential Ga for subjects of this 
nature. 

The first point that will strike an attentive reader is, that the 
increase in land-values is ascribed to two different causes—namely, 
(1) “The presence of the town,” and “the growth of the com- 
munity ; ” and (2) the expenditure of the rates; and that no attempt 
at all is made to distinguish between, or ascertain, the amounts of 
increase which are respectively caused by these two factors; and yet 
these two causes are sufficiently distinguished by most, if not all, 
writers on political economy, the increase due to the first of these 
causes being, in fact, nothing more nor less than our old friend, the 
“ unearned increment.” This mistake would be sufficiently important 
in any case, but in the case of this pamphlet it appears to vitiate the 
whole argument—which is, as I understand it, that increased land- 
values should: bear their proportion of the rates, because they are caused 
by the expenditure of the rates. If, then, a portion of this increase is 
not caused by this expenditure, but by something else, this portion, in 
whatever other way it ought to be dealt with, ought not to be rated in 
respect of this expenditure; and this consideration is of the more 
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importance, the larger the portion of the increase, which is, in fact, 
“unearned increment.” How large this portion in fact is, Mr. 
Moulton has, as I have stated, not endeavoured. to ascertain, and I 
shall not myself try to estimate.- Indeed, it appears to bear no pro- 
portion or relation whatever to that portion of the incre&se of ground- 
values which is due to local expenditure. It would be impossible, 
for instance, to say that the ‘‘ unearned increment” ir London and 
Oxford respectively bore any sort of proportion to the respective rates of 
local expenditure in the two cities; but it does, undoubtedly, appear to 
me—and I think almost all political economists would agree with this 
view—that wherever, as in many parts of London, there has been a 
great and striking aan in ground-yalues, by far the larger propor- 
tion of this increase is due to “ unearned increment,” and not to local 
expenditure. Indeed, it is well known that a high scale of local ex- 
penditure, or what is known as “ heavy rates,” has a distinct tendency 
to keep down rents, and therefore land-values. 

Again, Mr. Moulton justifies the rating of ground-values becatse 
they are created and maintained by the common outlay. The pre- 
ceding paragraph has shown that the extent to which they are so 
created is uncertain and probably small. But, to let that pass for the 
moment, why is ‘ maintenance” coupled with “ereation,” to the 
absolute confusion, so far as I can see, of the argument? Jnerease of 
ground-value is to be rated because it is created by local expenditure, 
but when it has once been so created, is the whole ground-value, 
original and increased, to be rated again because it is “mainioined 2 
Subsequent local expenditure will, according to the argument, be ` 
occupied in making an additional increase to ‘the already increased 
ground-value, and this additional increase must therefore be .rated 
for the benefit so derived. But are the already existing ground- 
values, which are necessarily maintained during the process of further 
increase, also to pay for this maintenance? This appears to be rating 
twice over in the course of the same process, and fo? a necessarily 
concurrent result, and would in principle involve the rating of mort- 
gagees, since their securities are undoubtedly maintained by the ex- 
penditure of the rates. 

In connection with this point, it may be sobbed: first, that Mr. 
Moulton makes no attempt to distinguish between original ground- 
values, which should apparently, on the principle of benefit, not be 
rated at all, and increased ground-values which may be said to be 
partially due to the expenditure of rates; and, secondly, that he is 
apparently ignorant or oblivious of the fact that a considerable portion 
of actual present ground-value is as much due to private expenditure . 
as are the buildings standing on the ground, since new streets, foot-, 
ways, sewers, &c., are, in all ordinary cases, paid for nos (as might be’ 
inferred from certain passages in the pamphlet) by the ill-used public, 
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but by the landowner himself, or by some one whom he pays either 
in money or money’s-worth. But the point is chiefly important as 
leading directly to the consideration of the question, “ Who is the 
‘person who actually benefits by an increase in ground-values?” and, 
so, as I believe, to the detection of the central fallacy in Mr. Moulton’s 
argument. ° 

Let us take the illustration given by Mr. Moulton himself, on p. 11 ° 
of his book, and:suppose that a landowner A has let land at the rent 
of £100 per annum for ninety-nine years to a builder, B, who has 
erected thereon a structure which is (apart from the land) of the rental 
of £500 per annum; and let us also suppose that, in consequence of 
local expenditure alone, the value of the ground has increased to £500 
per annum, and the value of ground and structure together to £1000 
per annum, at which rent it islet toC. But let us further make this 
additional supposition, which is necessary for the purpose of distin- 
guishing between the various parts of which B’s interest is composed— 
namely; that after B had built the structure, which'was then with 
the land worth £600 per annum, he secured his profit, partly in cash - 
and partly in rent, by letting the structure and land io Bb in con- 
sideration of a premium for the whole ninety-nine years, less one day, 
at an annual rent-of £500. 

The position of the parties may then be illustrated by a diagram, 
in which the rental of the land and structure is represented on a scale 
like that of a thermometer, each division representing £100, thus :— 





Original Value of Structure £500, Increase through Rates. 





' Ground- | of which B takes £400 and E 5 
Value. |: Bb the remaining £100. £700 £800 £900 £1000 
A, 


! l l | l 
|| £200 £300 £400 £500 £600 
£100 


At the commencement of aftairs, then, before the supposed increase 
in ground-values, the position of the parties is this—C, the occupier, 
pays Bb a rent of £600 per annum, being the full rack-rental of the 
property, but deducts from this payment the rates on £100, being the 
then annual ground-value; Bb pays B a rent of £500 per annum, 
from which he similarly deducts rates on the ground-value of £100, 


and thus himself obtains a full net rent of £100; B pays A a rent of 


£100 per annum from which he also deducts rates, and thus himself 
obtains a full net rent of £400 ; A is the only owner who has to bear 
rates on his ownership, and this he does to the full amount of the 
rent he receives, although a very considerable part of it must have 
been original value, totally irrespective of local expenditure, and 
another part of it may represent private expenditure in streets, &c. 
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Now, assume that, in consequence solely of local expenditure. the 
ground-value of the land has risen to £500 per annum, and the rack- 
rental of land and structure to €1000 per annum ; and lef us again 
consider the position of the parties. C, the occupier, now pays Db a 
rent of £1000 per annum, from which, however. he now deducts the 
rates on £500, being the present ground-value ; Bb peys B a rent of 
(500 per annum on the whole of which he now deducts the rates, ond 
thus himself obtains a net rental of £10N0—£500=£500 per annum. 
or CMO per annam more than he did before (exactly the amonnt ol 
the increase in ground-value); B pays A a rent as before of £100 
per annum, on which, os before, he deducts rates, and therefore him- 
self receives a rental of L100 per annym less rates on the whole amount 
and A receives just the same as before. The net result is that B, 
became his fixed net rent of £100 per annum has, by the increase of 
eround-values, been brought within the range of the present ground- 
value, has to pay rates in respect of the increase of £400 per annum, 
rrevy penny of which goes unrated into the porket of Bb. TË a final 
proof has to be given of’ the absolutely arbitrary ckaracter of the 
suggested scheme, it is only necessary to consider the position of B 
luring the progress of the increase in ground-value from £100 to 
L500 per annum, or the future position of Bb when tke ground-valne 
trises above £500 per annum. ln the first case, B would have seen his 
fixed rent of C100 per annum gradnally becoming subject to taxation in 
respect of an increase in gruund-value, in the benefit of which he was 
not allowed to share. In the second case, Bb will at dast, after having 
received an increase of £100 per annum for which he has never paid 
anything. begin to pay rates on further increases, becouse it just 
happens that a portion of his rent now falls within the ground-value 
lmit. 

Examples of the above kind might be ‘multiplied wl infinitum, but 
they would all tend to the same result. The simple fact is, that the 
persons benefited by a rise in ground-values are not those who receive 
the fixed primary or ground-value rents; but those who are entitled 
«ither to possession or to the receipt of the ultimate or rack-rentals 
in proportion to the extent. to which they are so entitled ; this extent 
again being measured both by the duration of the time for which 
they will be so entitled. and by the comparative proximity or remote- 
ness of that time. The receipt of increase in ground-value has 
nothing in the world to do with the receipt of ground-value as origin- 
ally fixed. The gigantic fallacy (I can use no weaker expression) 
vf Mre. Moulton’s proposal consists ın taxing the receiver of original 
fixed ground-value for the profit which accrues to the receiver of the e- 
«reese in ground-value—namely, the person entitled to the ultimate reui, 

li may, however, be said that A, the owner of the reversion, will 
ultimately benefit by the expenditure of sach parts at any rate of local 
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taxation as have been devoted to works of permanent importance. I 
believe myself that, even independently of contract, the grievance is 
very much exaggerated, since the sinking-fund for the repayment of 
capital expended in this way (which is all we have to consider) is a 
very small proportion of the rates; and that when contracts are de- 
liberately entered into to pay this sinking-fund there is no real griev- 
ance whatever. And, as a business man, I do not agree with Mr. 
Moulton’s view (p. 7): that the effect of the uncertainty in rates is to 
exclude their consideration in fixing ground-rents, and think it more 
likely that (as in other similar cases) the result is to cause a wide 
allowance to be made, which shall cover any possible increase. But ` 
my main answer is that the preposal I am criticizing is one for taxing 
incomes, not reversions; that under it improved leasehold ground-rents 
which are merely terminable annuities, and. in most cases represent 
actual expenditure, and feu-rents or chief-rents, which are merely 
perpetual annuities and have no reversion attached to them, would be 
rated equally with freehold ground-rents, which involve a reversion ; 
that as between reversions themselves Mr. Moulton does not propose 
in any way to estimate the value of the reversion, but merely to deduct 
rates on the present ground-rent, which he himself calls arbitrary, and 
which to the knowledge of every surveyor affords no indication of the 
value of the reversion; and that Mr. Moulton has not attempted to 
draw any distinction between capital and income expenditure of the 
rates, a distinction which is absolutely vital to anys effective considera- 
tion of the subject. When a proposal to rate reversions is put for- 
ward (and few people who have not considered the matter can form 
any conception of the difficulties and dangers surrounding the 
attempt) then it will be time to deal with any such proposal on its . 
merits. 

, I have purposely dealt here only with one or two main and funda- 
mental reasons for considering Mr. Moulton’s proposals unfair and 

oppressive in their tendency, and have not attempted in a periodical 
which appeals to the general reader to enumerate the almost number- 

less ways in which such legislation as he recommends would unsettle 

and confuse the operations of those who are accustomed to develop, 

manage, and deal in building estates and house property. But it may 

` be useful briefly to notice what class of persons would be most bene- 

fited by the proposed change in tating. It is quite clear, in the first 

place, that the wealthy inhabitants of fashionable localities would gain 

far more than the less opulent class who reside in the suburbs, since 

the ground-values in respect of which deductions are to be made bear 

a far greater proportion to the value of the structures ,in the former , 
case than in the latter, But to the middlemen who farm out single 

rooms in the central districts to the very poor the proposed change 

would be a veritable godsend. They, of course, charge to their tenants 
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a rent inclusive of all rates, and would have no reason whatever to 
abate a jot of their demands on this score. But, on the other hand, 
they would be entitled to deduct from the rents paid to their landlords, 
and to put into their own pockets, the whole rates on the full value of 
the ground on which their houses are built, estimated, as it would 
seem, not only on the value of that ground if used for its present pur- 
pose, but on the value which it would realize if cleared and then applied 
to more lucrative objects. 

Too much importance also can hardly be attached to the following 
consideration (on which alone it would be possible to write nearly a 
whole treatise) namely; that for the cheap development of land, and’ 
the cheap erection of houses, it is above all things essential to be able 
to command capital at low rates of interest. This capital is at present 
supplied to a very large extent for the purchase of freehold and 
leasehold ground-rents, because, though the interest is low, the secutity 
is almost perfect, and the income is absolutely fixed. If this security - 
is once assailed, or this income once rendered fluctuating, the whole 
of this large mass of cheap, or trust, capital will forthwith be drawn 
into the debenture or preference ‘stocks of railways, or other similar 
securities, with the sanctity and fixity of which no one, so far, has 
been found bold enough to meddle ; and rents will inevitably be raised 
through the higher rates of interest which will be charged for the 
whole, and not merely for the more speculative part, of the capital 
invested in houses. The stock-splitting operations, which have recently 
been taking place, prove to demonstration how large is tke amount of 
capital seeking investment at a moderate, but fixed returr.. It would 
be an act of political fatuity to drive this capital away from being 
utilized towards the production of dwellings for our oie 
numbers. 

One word more in conclusion. . Mr. Moulton speaks airily at page 6 
of his pamphlet of the former “ prevalence of a notion” that rates are 
a tax on the occupier, and are levied on the rent, because it isa rough 
measure of his ability to contribute. Was he aware, when writing, in 
_ this ‘fashion, that this “notion ” is the deliberately reasoned conclusion 
_ of (amongst others) the greatest modern English master of Political 
Economy.* If he'was aware of .this, does’ he consider it right in, a 
work, priced at one penny, and therefore intended for the masses, 
to use language so obviously likely to mislead those who have no 
means of checking his statements? If he was not—but here it is 
unnecessary to do more than suggest an inference ! í 


C. H. SARGANT. 


A 
+ See “ Mill’s Principles of Political Economy,” Book V., chap. iii., § 6. 
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OR a time it seemed that the proposal to bring the two sections 
of the Unionist party together in a common organization and” 
under one namé had been ‘abandoned. But it has been revived of 
late, with a more particular view apparently to the inclusion of Lord 
Hartington in the Cabinet. ` -That it is a seductive proposal for the 
Government party must be allowed. But that-there is much in it that is 
purely experimental, and that if carried out its consequences, whatever 
their character, could not be slight, must be admitted too; and there-,, 
fore it behoves all concerned to inquire very carefully whether they who 
press the proposal on public attention do not commit a common fault 
in politics by running after a fascinating idea with eyes for nothing 
but its fascinations. 

These there is no difficulty in understanding; but, so’ far, no 
account of them that has appeared in print goes beyond the presenta- 
tion of a glorious vision, in which all that is sober, wise, and strong 
gathers under one banner—all trivial differences discarded, every 
grave difference reduced to triviality—in order to quell a most alarm- 
ing incursion of disorder. Who, being a patriotic Briton, does not 
‘wish that it could come true? But who, being a sensible Briton, 
-does not wish for some assurance, before the friendly clans are 

- gathered beneath the one new flag and under the command of a 
committee of their chiefs, that the trivial differences have becn dis- 
carded and the grave ones reduced to triviality ? It is an important 
point, because, if nothing of this sort happens before the fusion, the 

_ differences may þe carried into the fusion; ‘and ‘the result? I do not 
say that there is any certainty about it, but I do say that there is 
much uncertainty. . What usually happens on the intrusion of a few , 

“drops of water when two masses of molten metal are run together ? 


’ 
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Prudence bids us remember what does usually happen, and look to 
what would be the outcome and the cost of similar accidents in the 
case of party fusion. ? , 

The prospects of such a proposal as we are considering cannot be 
fairly judged without regard to several circumstances Which appear 
to be entirely neglected. The suggestion having been made, and 
more than once repeated, it is important to ask, Whenco does it 
come? To whom has it been addressed, and what has been the 
response to it? Quite conceivably, it might have arisen from a 
spontaneous change of feeling in the general body of Conservatism 
on the one hand and Liberalism on the other: a change so complete 
that, even if it were not accompanied by a demand for fusion, signi- 
fied readiness to fuse and the temper to remain in accord. If that 
were £0, the proposal would stand on firm ground, and somebody may 
say that this is the actual state of the case. But—no illusions where 
illusion is dangerous, however pleasant it may be. It is not true 
that the fusion proposal did so arise, and we may dcubt whether 
there is a sufficient, modification of feeling or, opinion on both sides to 
warrant belief in the schéme as generally acceptable. 

We know exactly when and where the idea was first broached. It 
originated with Lord Salisbury at a time of stréss which soon passed 
away. Of course, the Prime Minister cannot have been moved by 
personal feeling alone when he said that he would readily accept Lord 
Hartington as a colleague in the Ministry. Obviously, he must have 
felt that more good than harm would come of such an errangemént, 
so far as the country was concerned. But how was tke stiggestion 
recéived by those whose assent was invited and could not be forced ? 
With coldness in some places, with repulsion in others. Some 
individuals liked the notion, but they were few, and Lord Hartington 
himself was not of, the number. It soon appeared that, as a body, 
the Conservatives were strongly opposed to it; to the Unionist- 
Liberals, as a body, it proved yet more offensive ; and, of course, that 
was quite enough to make the scheme impossible. But it was not 
given up. From time to time the suggestion has been heard of 
since—always, however, in the same way. It has never proceeded in 
any: shape from the rank and file of either party. The reek of 
“ public opinion ” from those quarters has never exhibited a trace of 
a desire for fusion, while signs of a contrary wish have not been 
infrequent. Whenever the proposal has reappeared some individual 
of more or less distinction has raised it; and in every case it has 
fluttered to the ground again at once, chilled by the frost of general 
dislike. On the last occasion, indeed—when the suggestion was 
‘formally revived by Lord Hartington himself, and supvorted imme- 
diately afterwards by MÉ. Chamberlain—surprise kept it before the 
world for some days : the wonder being why they, of all men, should 
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have brought forward the scheme just then, nothing being known to 
account for their doing so. No explanation appeared, and again the 
suggestion was dismissed by common consent. The followers of Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain would have ‘no more to do with it 
than other people. 

Wishing is of no avail in circumstances so adverse as these. How- 
ever desirable the fusion of two political parties may be, it cannot be 
accomplished unless both are willing, and cannot be attempted 
without the opposite result if they are not. But, suppose the 
Conservative and Liberal Unionists, the general body of them, ready 
to gratify their leaders by making the experiment, would a wise man 
decide on permitting them toedo so? . Not with much confidence, I 
should think. Some Conservative voices have spoken in fayour of 
the attempt—but faintly, and with the hollowness of echo. 
Some’ Liberals, whose judgment ranks high (and not officialized 
Liberals either) would not hesitate for a moment; that we know. 
But, one and all, the Liberal supporters of the pr ae stand upon an 
assumption of extreme fragility. The basis of their reasoning is 
that, amalgamation having been resolved upon, the Conservative 


brethren would carry out the idea by walking the whole distance , 


into the Liberal camp. They would make no difficulty about that ; 
the fact being—(this is the manifest and sometimes the avowed 
notion)—that since Mr. Gladstone has preached Home Rule the 
Conservatives have shed their Conservatism. What there is in the 
natural order of things to account for their doing so has never been 
explained, I venture ta say, even in the minds of those who seem 
to believe it done. However, there is the belief and the expectation 
drawn from it. Suggest to any one pf these Liberal Unionist advo- 
cates of fusion that the Liberals will have to move toward Conserva- 
tism a little if amalgamation is to agree with both parties, and if he 
thinks you sensible he will hardly believe you serious. To him it seems 
manifestly impossible that the Liberal Unionists should make a single 
step toward Conservatism, and not much less than an outrage to ask 
them to do so. There is little to complain of in that, for it testifies 
to well-settled convictions, which are always respectable ; but it has a 
great deal to do with the fusion scheme, obviously. We are thereby 
informed that, as soon:as the actual business of amalgamation was 
attempted, the proud unyielding spint of Liberal consistency would 
clash with quite enough of Tory feeling to strike fire. Why not ? 
Is there no fighting pride in Toryism? no remnant of the Old Adam 
in persons of that creed? Can it really be supposed that Tory 
opinion has become Liberal from the root because of a controversy 
about government in Ireland? Or is it imagined that the later 
developments of Radicalism-—which is Liberalism in extremes— 
naturally incline Conservatives to adopt more “advanced” opinions 


i 
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themselves? None of these questions can be made to yield, ah 
answer favourable to fusion, and others quite as cogent and sian: 
ageable might be set. 

This being so, let us see what might be expected to happea if the 
two parties ed the experiment of combination. We will assume 
that the initial difficulty of persuading both to abandon their 
old designations has been got over. A common name has been 
chosen (never mind at what sacrifice of valued associations on 
either side), and a stringent necessary rule has been passed by 
which ‘no parliamentary candidate is permitted to refer to his previous 
connections in the language of preference. ‘It is a good deal to take 
for granted, but let so much be assumed. Now comes the business 
of establishing a common organization in every constituency; and as 
soon as that essential detail is approached, the likelihood of scores of 
little local quarrels comes into view. At once we are confronted 
with the probability of contentions like those which have dis- 
tracted Birmingham for two years, and which no authority can eVer 
hope to compose. As matters stand, the Unionist parties have separate 
organizations in most constituencies; in all, I suppose, where the 
Liberals are fairly numerous. In absorbing: one of these into the 
other—(which into which? )—in choosing officers for the common 
association, in making rules as to the choice of Parliamentary candi- 
dates (and no candidate can have belonged originally to both sections 
of the Unionist party), what risks of open and even of furious discord 
- may arise? The bye-elections have taught us whether jealousies and 
heart-burnings do exist where we should naturally expect to find 
them, since political differences are commonly a, growth of ineradicable 
differences of temperament. Again and again we have seen how 
these jealousies operate, even while the two parties are nst mixed up 
grain to grain like the particles of saltpetre and charcoal in gun- 
powder. Besides the local assdciations, there is the central office to 
be considéred—the head-qu <’ bureau of reforence and direction. 
The working of ‘that admission of another King of 
Brentford to sit wit r of the Central Conservative 


Association and wa; is another detail whence 
-strife might spri would. 
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would have a particular and personal interest. To ‘dip further into 
detail, at least one energetic Liberal-Unionist could not join the 
Cabinet; and Mr. Chamberlain being left out, it might not be 
unimportant to consider what Mr. Chamberlain would naturally do in 
that situation. One thing he would do like all the rest of us: 

watch most narrowly and jealously the legislation of the Mixed Govern- 
ment. If he did not think this legislation sufficiently harmonious 
with Radical principles, such as were embodied in the Unauthorized, 
Programme and the like, he would denounce it, organize against it, 
“stump” against it; and this he would do all the more probably 
because thus a new career would be opened to him where every 
practical avenue seemed closed, There may be differences of opinion, 
of course, as to the amount of mischief that might arise for the 
Government party in that way; but there can be little doubt as to 
the gravity of the consequences if a distinct leaning in the Cabinet 
to Conservative principles on the one hand, or to Radical principles on 
. tle other, roused rebellion in the amalgamated rank and file. How 
much easier it is to disagree as strangers at a distance than as 
members of one family under the same roof is pretty well known. 
Joined in the same local club, the still-differing Tory and Liberal 
would watch for every sign of party domination at the seat of Govern- 
ment in Downing Street; and they would do so with a restlessness, 
. all the more feverish, all the more likely to ‘break out into wrath, 
because of the mariage de convenance in which they were domiciled 
together. Fusion, ar no fusion, we know already that the Liberal 
Unionists have no idea of making any concession io Tory principle 
and the Tory temperament. Aware of an extreme sensitiveness 
on that point, their leaders scarcely ever speak in public without 
betraying a consciousness that they must carefully guard themselves 
against being supposed capable of (anything of the kind. On the 
other hand, the later deyelopments of ‘Radicalism, so far from inclining 
Conservatives to adopt more “ adyagced” principles, have had a 
precisely contrary effect. How sl, comets indeed? It is 
useless to argue right or wrong s; there are the facts, 
and they render it all big licies of a mixed 
Cahinet wonld he m: rnened jealousy, 
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party. I*nsion of the formal kind that is still commended from 
some quarters would increase the risks of yet gieater disturbance ; 
while, as to a Cabinet of Fusion, that harmony sh uld las; long there 
seems very doubtful indeed, except on one condition} T£ the Conserva- 
tive members of the Government agreed to cloth themselves with 
Liberal principles (as those principles have been; therto distin- 
guished from Conservatism, and as they have heretpfore divided the 
followers of Lord Salisbury from the followers of Mord Hartington) 
the Cabinet. itself would be harmonious enough no dot. But here a 
consideration comes in that should not be lightly treate™. Liberalimi . 
is a wide word and covers a very broad rangé of pri noiplo. What, 
then, is the sort of Liberalism that Lord Hartington wow 








tneney-organizations? We shall not exaggerate if we say thaQ 
must be a distinct and unmistakable Liberalism. It must be 
strongly marked from the beginning of the arrangement as to assure 
the professors of that creed that they have not erred—that no 
(iladstonian can call their leaders place-seduced renegades with 
the slightest degree of plausibility, or ridicule themselves as sold tu 
Toryixin. Ford Hartington must seo that he would be expected to push 
forward a slep or iwo, mstead of standing on the foot of Whiggish 
Liberalism; or, without Lord Hartington, the Government which 
represented the amalgamated party would be expected t3 advance 
heinu? Whiggish Liberalism. But how would that suit the Conserva- 
tives—the born Conservatives who form the bulk of the Unionist 
connection in the constituencies? And what would be Lord Harting- 
tun's position as a Cabinet Minister under such circumstances? what 
his relations with his colleagues on the one hand and his own party in 
the country on the other? Excessively uncomfortable, we must 
suppose, with a risk of declining into the intolerable. 

And mark this point, for it is a most important one’: whatever the 
relations of Ministers to each other there could be no resignaticn. There 
could be no resignations in a Coalition Cabinet formed under such circum- 
stances and at such a time—or none of any significance—without 
confusions verging on disaster. Yet. in the ferments precedent to a 
General Election such as the next one is likely to be, or when the 
legislation of the last Session of this Parliament is being prepared, it 
is easy to conceive of strong differences of opinion both in the Cabinet 
and without. On either side there are men of expédiency ard men of 
principle. How to win the election will be the main poipt with the 
one-—how to win it without the sacrifice of principle which was so much 
condemned in the Gladstonians will be the aim of the other. Nobody 
can doubt that, as we come nearer to the end of this Parliament, the 
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choice between fighting the New Radicalism on lines of Conservative 
resistance or of Liberal concession will be sharply presented to the 
Unionists. That Choice must be decided in the Cabinet; and the 
debate upon it will! so on while the two sections of the united party 
pour in their opp sing influences from without. It must, be so, in 
the natural course lof things; and supposing that, at this time, we have 
a Coalition Ministr , the difficulty of accommodation in Downing Street 
will 1e to a MaXimum. If sacrifices are forced upon the representa- 
tives of either slion in the Cabinet, they must not include resignation 
o oige: if 8& orifices have to be submitted to, they cannot be solved 
by resignation, z aie à , 
ù% jor event by any avowal of subjection for expediency’s 
eto wre felt to be a wrong course of policy. Anything of 
uld put all at loggerheads just when an open breach of 
ould be fatale And, yet, what would be the position of Lord 
gton or Lord Salisbury, what would their position be in the 
of an eagerly-jealous following, if either submitted in silence to 
ange of policies that announced - the subjection of his ‘party ? 
Of course, resort might be had to compromise, and that, no doubt, is 
the idea for the occasion. But it is all to the point of these remarks 
that a compromise-policy (supposing it attainable) would seem far 
more gracious and acceptable if it were not believed to be the out- 
come of bargaining ‘in the Cabinet—mutual surrender of principle 
arranged at a green baize table. It is more important to observe, 
however, that since the grand question for settlement will be whether 
the New Radicalism is to be fought on lines of Liberal concession or 
Conservative resistance, compromise would be unusually difficult, of 
application. Compromise is a sweet word, and the thing is oftén 
excellent in such disputes as go before the County Courts. The com- 
promise of principle is far less easy, as well as far less lovely ; and 
ihe composition of precise opposites is rarely manageable at all. To 
use an image frequently employed in the debate of such matters, 
this is a case in which sitting on two stools would be difficult in 
attempt and hazardous in accomplishment. The supports on either 
side might be expected to give way by the withdrawal of thousands 
of Liberal, thousands of Conservative yoters—the one as much dis- 
gusted as the other. j 
If, in short, “England does not love Coalitions,” the distaste is 
neither so vague nor so unaccountable as many who repeat that 
saying seem to suppose. It is by no means a case of “I do not like 
you, Dr. Fell.” Englishmen know perfectly well why they do not 
love Coalitions, and feel that their reasons for the dislike are rooted 
in experience of the advantages of plain common sense and common 
honesty as guides to conduct. A little sophistication in political 
affairs, some infection of the complaint that sickens the air of West- 
minster, and they might take to Coalitions more kindly ; but though 
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the contagion is spreading from’ ucus and platform nowadays, the mass 
of political opinion in England retains the simplicity which made 
coalitions repugnant to it- fifty years ago. They are disliked for the 
traffic in principles which they imply, and are none the less suspected 
as unworkable, because, in almost every case where they are proposed, 
the suggestion proceeds from the personal ambitions, the personal 
jealousies, the contentious wants, wishes, exigencies, of two or three 


‘individuals highly-placed. The present case is more free from that 


suspicion than others have been, but not free altogether. The men of 
the day in politics, or most of them, are new, and have yet to become 
established on a firm footing. For various persons of distinction, the 
grand question of the reconstruction of parties is associated with 
another—namely, Who is to lead therh when reconstructed ? where 
shall Z be in this case, and how shall I stand in that ? The temptation 
to have a hand in the process of reconstruction is therefore very great ; 
but no man can hope to meddle with much effect unless he happens to 
be in enjoyment of an all-commanding popularity. At present, mo 
such person exists on the Unionist side in politics, which is the only 
one we have to deal with in this discussion. Neither Lord Hartington 
nor Lord Salisbury himself can claim to be so blest; and that, of 
course, is another reason for abandoning, these projects of. mechanical 
fusion, 

On all accounts it is a businèss that had better be left to “ the heat 
of conflict,” of which there will be no lack as the General Election 
draws near. If the mechanical fusion could be accomplished now (as,, 
thanks to the unsophistication of the electorate, it cannot be), the 
chances are that it would be all undone in this very sama “ heat of 
conflict.” That is to say, it would fall to pieces at the first and most 
critical application of its use. In the two sections of the Unionist 
party as they stand side by side there are many potential elements of 
accord, but there are also some potential elements of discord. Neither 
have yet been awakened to full activity. Accordances and discordances 
alike are slumbering in unknown quantity ; and there is no likelihood 
that they will come out in force till the rival leaders have definitely 
marked down the lines on which they mean to fight in future. When 
the Gladstonian programme is published, when the Unionist programme 
is declared, and the grand struggle of 1893 begins in earnest, the 
rank and file of both sections will know how they stand in relation to 
their own leaders and to each other. But not till then will they 
know,’or not till then will the knowledge be brought home to them 
warmly’and definitely; and then we shall see for the first time a 
general movement of resolution into one or other of the two new 
parties which will be the product of the next General Election. In the 
heat of that struggle the infusible elements on each side will run out 
—some into the opposite party, some (in all likelihood no small portion 
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‘on both sides) into sheer evaporation; or, to speak plain prose, 
retirement in disgust from all concern with politics. According 
as the rival programmes are finally planned, some Liberal Unionists 
will go back to their. old chief, some Gladstonian Liberals will drop 
their present ‘connection, some Conservatives will stand off, leaving 
compromise to its own rottenness, as we may suppose them to say ; 
and thus a lasting fusion will come about by the only effective means. 
To be lasting it must be spontaneous, and we must wait for the spon- 
taneity till the forces get to work which are necessary to set it in 
action. Press the two Unionist sections into the mould of fusion now 
and they will fly off here and there with all the stronger repulsion, all 
the louder éclat, when the day, of spontaneous reconstitution arrives. 
It seems, then, that while the temper of the rank and file ‘of 
Unionism renders all attempts at consolidation impossible just now, 
no good would come of the project if it could be carried out. The 
most probable consequences would be a repetition of the Birming- 
am bickerings in a score of constituencies, a livelier ferment 
of jealousy on the Conservative benches of the House of Commons, 
and the introduction into the Cabinet of additional hazards of dis- 
sension; and all this as preliminary to a great electioneering struggle 
which demands the utmost provision of concord for success, And 
yet the project is still advocated—still advocated in spite of the 
palpable consideration that even if amalgamation worked fairly well 
_ up to the time of the elections, it would almost certainly flaw and 
“fly” when the rival programmes are produced. Then, why is it 
„still advocated? This is essentially a,matter of practical politics ; 
yet, so far, I have seen no argument for fusion that differs in 
character from the rhapsodies of Universal Brotherhood associations. 
Argument, indeed, there is little or none. Tts place is taken by vague 
indulgence in the language of longing, as -of those who sigh for a 
purer and brighter world below. Yet the proposal has been sup- 
ported by men of whom it certainly cannot be said that they 
are hasty or injudicious. It must be observed, however, that if we 
except Lord Salisbury himself and those who are supposed to speak 
for him; the preachers of fusion ‘are all on the Liberal Unionist side, 
and all of a certain order—that is to say, above the rank and file of 
the party. Possibly this may “be explained by ‘‘the lesson of the 
bye elections.” It is a fact that Liberal Unionist candidates for 
Parliament are not always backed with cordiality by Conservative 
voters. The consequence is, that the number of Liberal Unionist 
representatives is,dwindling considerably; and the fear is, that it may 
decline yet more before'and at the time of the General Election. 
That, of course, is a very grave matter, and one that affects the 
official niembers of the party above all. Not that the Conservative 
Unionists are unaffected by it, since they do not gaa the seats that 
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are lost by their allies; though it is sometimes supposed that they 
would gain them if they were contested by Conservative candidates. 
However that may be, the most striking and immediate consequence 
of the loss is, that the Parliamentary following of the Liberal Unionist 
leaders is melting away. It was never very numerous; ‘and should it 
continue to decline at the same rate,-or suffer corresponding reverses 
at the General Election, the leaders of the party will soon have a 
very poor show of numbers to back their personal pretensions and 
authority. Now, whether they look to the furtherance of ‘their 
principles or their own place in the world, that is a serious matter 
for them; and so it may be that their desis for fusion—which has 
been cearessly: advocated as including. the common and equal use of 
the whole machinery of electioneering—has blinded them a little to 
its hazards. 

It is not so easy to account for the favour which the fusion pro- 
posal seems to have found in the eyes of the Prime Minister. Possibly, 
he is less inclined to it now than he was some time ago; and then 
its charm for him appeared to be relief from, over-great responsibility. 
A Cabinet fusion was his first desire. It has been an extremely ~ 
difficult time at the Foreign Office. More than once, events of 
tremendous import seetned to be at the very point of birth—events 
fraught with the gravest consequences for the British Empire, and 
entailing the necessity of framing decisions of an equally momentous 
character. It would have been only natural, then, if Lord Salisbury 
had wished for a highly-placed colleague in Lord Hartington, who, 
partly on account of his known gravity of judgment, partly on account 
of his position as chief of an independent Liberal party comprising 
many of the wisest and most sober of Englishmen—wou-d have added 
great weight to the decisions of the Government while he shared 
its responsibilities by half. It now appears,’ however, that the 
dangers have passed away which various high personages admit they 
trembled at; and though they may revive, and revive at the very 
time of our General Election, the day of their return seems distant. 
If so, then ali the less reason is there to force a union of parties 
which precipitancy might ruin, and which cannot be true and lasting 
if it does not come about spontaneously, or under pressure of all that 
is really capable of fusion. 

As we have seen, this pressure will probably be TR to bear 
in the stress of the elections; but it may be hastened by accident. 
What will happen to the gir party when Mr. Gladstone disappears 
is a matter of common, speculation; nothing more common, in fact. 
Every shuffle and change that is likely to follow upon: that much- 
anticipated event is discussed openly and at large. Meantime, the 
possibility of another disappearance from this mortal scene is quite 
disregarded ; not, perhaps, because a higher degree of delicacy is 
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demanded where Lord Salisbury is concerned, but because a complete 
failure of health in his case is not likely to be followed by any 
serious political complications, But is that so? The question has 
never come under debate in the newspapers and reviews, but it is a 
matter of deep concern in the official entourage of the Prime Minister. 
A sincere solicitude, and the doleful chatter of gossip insincere, have 
probably exaggerated the fear that he is “ not strong; ” but, however 
that may be, no sooner does he fall ill than his colleagues of both 
sections put on their considering caps, and the buzz of speculation 
amongst them becomes anxious to a degree that seems quite unsus- 
pected beyond their own immediate circle. In the language of the 
French, they have reason. The Prime Minister is not much con- 
sidered as a centre of stability, but that he is, and his withdrawal 
from public life would put everything into confusion. It is unnecessary 
to speak of the rivdl ambitions at his side—the various eyes fixed 
upon the same office whenever he has an unusually bad cold, the 
clgims and counter-claims that stir in Opposition, the arrangements 
of Ministries and policies that instantly take form in different minds. 
Enough to point out that should that happen on the one side in 
politics which we are quite at liberty to discuss when the other is 
concerned, Fusion would become at once the question of the gy 
of the hour. And where would the question centre? It would. 
instantly be massed upon another—namely, a Ministry with oÑ with- 
out Lord Hartington ? Supposing him to be in the land of the living 
(a most ungracious matter to discuss, all this) that would be thé grand 
point; and how much would be involved in its debate and decision 
need not be said. What may be remarked, however, is, that when 
we cast imagination forth to embrace the difficulties and contentions 
that would arise upon the fusion question, should it be forced on us by 
an event that shall be nameless, it is easier to understand the argument 
against the premature adoption of a hazardous project. > <w. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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Nors.—It is due to the writer of “The Home Rule Movement in India 
and in Ireland,” in our January number, to explain that, owing to the non- 
arrival of a proof, two or three printer's errors crept into the text: on 
page 79, in line 6, 1880 should be 1888, in line 7, £15,000 should be 
£1500.—Ep. C.2.| 
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COMMUNISM. 


INCE the great awakening of the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion, each century has been entrusted with a special task, and 
with a special science to accomplish it. In the sixteenth century that 
science was theology, and the task it enjoined, religious reform. In 
the seventeenth the science was moral philosophy, and the task the 
Cartesian renovation of moral philosophy. The eighteenth century 
was given over to the study of politics, and found its correlative task 
in proclaiming throughout Europe those natural rights already in- 
‘augurated by the Puritans of New England.” While the nineteenth 
century has devoted itself to political economy, and has set before itself 
the amelioration of the lot of the greater number. 

The sixteenth century says to man: “Thou shalt no longer submit 
to the decisions of Popés, but thyself search the Scriptures for Truth.” 
The seventeenth century says: “ Thou shalt no longer bow before 
traditional authority, but seek out truth by the light of reason.” The 
eighteenth century says: Thou shalt cease to be the slave of nobles 
and despots who oppress thee; thou art free and sovereign.” While 
the nineteenth century argues: ‘It is a grand thing to be free and 
sovereign, but how is it that the sovereign often starves ? ‘how is it 
that those who are held to be the source of power often cannot, even by 
hard work, provide themselves with the necessaries of life?” This is 
the problem which now lies before us—a problem which men have 
endeavoured to solve by books, by lectures, by rude violence, and 
have hitherto endeavoured in vain. Yet for any fresh endeavour, for 
any new light upon the problem—Justice among men—we must turn to 
that recent science, by some called political economy, by others social 
science, whose object is to analyze the production and distribution of 
wealth. When Voltaire- was studying history, with Madame de 
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Châtelet, and attempting to discover the laws which rule the rise and 
fall of empires, he fully realized that for his object a knowledge of 
political economy was necessary, a science, at that period, barely out- 
lined. In the present day it is sufficiently advanced to materially aid 
our researches with lessons from -the past. All social problems are 
certainly not by any means new. In all ages the unequal distribu- 
tion of the good things of the earth has excited the dstonishment of 
the wise and the complaints of the poor.:—to some leisure, luxury, and 
power; to others labour, misery, and servitude. In the introduction 
to his excellent Histoire de l’Economic Politique, Blanqui writes : 
“ In all revolitions theré are never more than two parties; those who 
wish to live on the produce of their own labour, and those who would. g 
live on the labour of others.” This very true remark is expressed in 
another way by Aristotle, who says: “The weak are ever clamouring 
for equality and justice, the strong do not trouble themselves about 
the matter.” It is obvious, then, that though no verdict has yet been 
téached, the case has been in court a long time. Inequalities date 
from the earliest stages of society, though the most cursory glance over 
history shows that it has been the constant effort of humanity to 
combat these inequalities, and that the effort has been increasingly 
successful. In our own time, however, new circumstances have 
arisen, which have totally changed the conditions of the fight, and of 
these circumstances I will mention three. 

In the first place, those who live by manual labour, who were in 
the beginning slaves, then serfs, and are now but'the “lower orders,” 
are, theoretically at least, recognized as the equals of the non-worker, 
and in many countries have already legislative lights. Secondly, 
political economy has discovered to us the causes of inequality by 
explaining how wealth is distributed. Lastly, thanks to the press, , 
and the spread of education, the workers are themselves mastering the 
mysteries of political economy, a weapon which will be formidable 
enough. These circumstances, and many others which I cannot enume- 
rate here, endow the old problem of inequality with a gravity which 
it never previously possessed, and which is, now appreciated by all.” 
` The problem therefore calls for most persevering study, for so long 
as the old conservative forces exhibit blind terror at all change, and 
the new radical spirit frets foolishly at all that is, we shall be swayed 
continuously between despotism and anarchy. Careful study is the 
more requisite, too, because no remedy has yet been found for that’ 
evil inequality, the source of which we have discovered. It is true 
that remedies have been invented, and each patentee, so to speak, has 
been convinced that his alone was the universal panacea, just as not 
infrequently the confidence of a raw physician is in proportion to his 
ignorance. Some of these remedies are worthless, but others 
certainly repay examination, as there is often a soul of truth in things 
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erroneous, and, one may possibly pluck out a jewel, and set it in 
conspicuous daylight.. When the improvement of the condition of our 
fellow-men is at stake, attentive and patient examination becomes the 
strict duty of humanity. Let us, then, ‘examine Communism, the 
remedy which is offered in an engaging and séemingly ‘scientific form 
well calculated to seduce the public. 

The importance of Communism lies in the fact, that it is specially 
attractive to two classes of men of mutual sympathies, reformers and 
workers. The former are drawn to it by a sentiment of justice; 
the latter by their own necessities. The two broad facts at the base of 
Communism which account'for its persistence are, a resentment of the 
inequality of conditions, and a faith in the principle of universal 
brotherhood, a principle which is just in itself, but has unhappily 
been: applied. Not in vain were the watchwords, quality and 
Fraternity, sounded im the ears of enthusiasts of the new ideas; once 
graven in their hearts, they could not be effaced. But how are these 
principles to be applied ? How is society to be reformed in accord- 
ance with justice? Communism is offered as the solution of this 
difficulty ; Communism, that dream of so many great men, the in- 
definite organization of the earliest human societies. Its simplicity seems 
to make it feasible ; its apparent regularity takes the imagination; its 
colour of benevolence wins the pitiful. It is adopted without reflection, 
and without knowledge ; and naturally, for it necessitates neither. It 
is golden-rhouthed, and draws delightful pictures ; its descriptions are 
no less fascinating than its contrasts are striking ; but it reasons little ; 
it does not appeal to the intellect. Of the difficulties in the way of, 
all economic reform it has nothing to say ; it simply ignores them. 

As for the workers, is it likely they would refuse to follow this 
path strewn with the flowers of Utopia? Their lot is often very 
hard, always uncertain, and appears all the harder in contrast with 
the luxury in their midst. The eighteenth century tells them of 
a time when land was unappropriated, when man was a proud free 
agent, virtuous and upright, earning his substance by the strength of 
his arms, not as a serf, or a paid servant, but as a warrior, the darling 
son of nature, whose exhaustless benefits he enjoyed. They are told 
now of a happy future, when evil shall be banished from the earth, 
and injustice from society, when there shall be no laws nor restraints 
save those of love, no limits to enjoyment but desire, no labour but 
such as they have taste for; when life, in a word, shall become the 
long and pleasant feast that poets sing of. Is it strange that they 
rise up and rush forward with outstretched arms, and hearts full of 
hope, to embrace these visions of happiness presented to-their excited 
imaginations? They would have these dreams realities ; ; they would 
make these phantom fancies texts for legislation; this happiness, of 
which they have caught a glimpse, they want actually to enjoy; and 
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if society, in its present conditions, resists them, and rejects their 
ideal, they stand up and attack it. You may tell those who have not 
the wherewithal to live, that their lot is inevitable, that the majority 
must ever suffer so that the minority may enjoy; they will not believe 


you. Inthe heart of suffering man hope dies hard; and it is well so, ` 


for when hope is dead, what is there left but revolt? 

Should you bind youth down to the present by bonds of interest 
or ambition, it will yet escape you, for it believes it has a mission 
to fulfil, a certain progress to realize. It were vain to attempt to 
detain it, yet you may perhaps guide its flight. So it is useless to tell 
these enthusiasts of brotherhood, that humanity falls again and again 
into the same errors all ending in ruin. The reply will be an affirma- 
tion of indefinite perfectibility, an article of faith bequeathed to us by 
the eighteenth century, and an enumeration of the startling evidences 
of progress writ large on the page of modern history : the printing-press, 
and steam, religious liberty and equality before the law, the wonders of 
in@ustry, and the wonders of thought. It is vain, too, to add that 
while we think we are advancing, we are but moving in a circle, 
blindly turning the treadmill of our centuries as of our lives. Their 
answer is: “ Itis true we are moving in circles, but they are the circles 
of a vast spiral ascent starting from the mire of the diluvian period, and 
reaching to that invisible sun, which Plato called Truth. Coarse clay, 
at the outset, we are ever perfecting ourselves, as our reason grows, 
and grasps new principles.” It were wiser did. you say to these im- 
patient enthusiasts: ‘‘ The evil is indeed great, and it becomes all lovers 
of justice to fight against it. Analyse it, discover its cause, that you 
may find also its remedy. Do not listen to the voice of instinct, about 
which so much is talked; it is the voice, not of mind, but of matter. 
Do not trust the imagination; its impressions are all embellished 
by the senses. Feeling will not suffice; you must have knowledge. 
Cease to dream, and learn to know. Your Communistic plans are 
merely the delusions of your heart; see if they can satisfy your 
reason. You desire liberty, equality and fraternity ; they would crush 
liberty, violate equality and impose fraternity.” This is the attitude, 
and the argument that I have adopted in the following pages. Before, 
however, putting a system to the test, it is necessary clearly to deter- 
mine its nature and its object. 

Communism, as generally understood, includes any and every 
idea of reform or social progress. Infatuated with the prevail- 
ing order of things, in this view every novelty and every pioneer 
of reform are tainted with this heretical Communism. It is 
the spirit of evil, disguised and metamorphosed in numberless 
ways. Like the recluses of the Middle Ages, these fanatical Con- 
servatives, disturbed by the phantoms of their imaginations, see the 
Black Monster everywhere. Communism is the Satan of political 
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economy. Any intervention of the State to assist the needy classes, 
and to lessen social inequality, is condemned as imbued with this detest- 
able error. Free education, public libraries, the housing of the poor, 
agrarian .laws for Ireland, limitation of the hours pf labour—all 
this is said to affect liberty of contract, and free competi-ion, and to 
be Communism more or less pronounced, which, if once admitted, will 
spread throughout the body politic. But the principle of Communism, 
it must be remembered, is this: that the individual works for the 
profit of the State, to which he hands over the produce of his labour 
for equal division among all; so that all shall receive the same amount 
of wages, or rather remuneration corresponding to their requirements. 
The maxim which sums up the whole system is well known: From 
each according to his strength, to each according to his necds, as in the 
case of a family. This is the basis of the social order advocated by 
Mr. Bellamy. Communism must not be confused with collectivism. 
In the collectivist system, all the materials of production belong, to 
the State, buti the production itself is in the hands of co-operative 
societies, under hierarchical rule, each man being paid in proportion 
to his labour. Such a system may offer egregious difficulties, but, as 
it admits of the incentive of individual interest, it is not of itself an 
impossibility. In Belgium the State holds and works the railways, 
in Prussia, many mines and collieries, and in France, the forests. 
There is nothing to object to in the principle of this. 

The first Christians condemning the world, its prides, its distinc- 
tions and its laws, fled to the deserts, where they lived in common. In 
the same spirit, Rousseau, disgusted by the inequalities in the society 
of his time, condemned the individual possession of property, and even 
ventured to find his ideal in primitive society, and advocate a return 
to this. The social condition of these ptimitive savages is pretty 
clearly indicated by him when he says: “ Beware of forgetting that 
the fruits belong to all, and the earth to no one.” Unhappily, the 
enthusiasm of the eighteenth century in regard to the “ natural man” 
has been completely chilled by the accounts of modern travellers, who 
have found him frequently more ferocious than the wolf, who does not 
slay and eat his fellows, and more treacherous than the tiger, who, at 
least, makes no protestation of friendship before despatching you. 
Contemporary reformers have therefore abandoned their search for 
the ideal community among primeval forests, and have preferred to 
study conventual life, and the Moravian brotherhood. The organizd- 

‘tion of a communistic society is exceedingly simple. Al the means 
of production belong to the State; the citizen may work as much as 
he chooses, and also consume as much as he pleases. This is pretty 
well a summary of Communism, but all its advocates from Plato to 
Mr. Bellamy have adorned it with more or less ingenious details, and 
fictions of one sort or another. 
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I should like here to glance at the errors on which Communism is 
founded. It seems to me that it springs up in turn from two 
principles, just in themselves, but misunderstood or misapplied— 
fraternity and equality. There are thus two sorts of Communism.: one 
which is based on the idea of fraternity, the other on that of equality. 
Let us first examine the former kind, to which alone I shall refer in 
the ensuing section. 


I. 


If I look down into the innermost depths of my consciousness, I 
become aware of two sentiments from which all others spring. I feel 
in the first place that I exist ad love myself. I seek my own happi- 
ness primarily in the acquisition of material objects, finally, as my 
reasoning powers grow, in the acquisition of truth. Here then is 
the first of these two feelings—selfishness. Moreover, I am in the 
migst of other beings like myself, and if they do not attack me and 
there be nothing to excite conflict or rivalry between us, I tend to 
like them. This then is the second of the two feelings. It has been 
called sociability, because it is the basis of every sort of society, 
altruism because it involves affection for one’s fellows, and fraternity, 
because it is the link which unites the great human family together. 
You may analyze the feelings in all their infinite 'degrees of intensity, 
and you will find they all have their source in the two primary senti- 
ments. Even in our lové for others there is something of self-love. 
We can never lose consciousness of our own individual and personal 
vitality, which is the source of all our ideas, and the arbiter of all our 
desires. But self-love ‘assumes a disinterested character when we 
rejoice in the pleasure of others or grieve over their sorrows. Amare 
est alterius felicitate delectari, says Leibnitz, and this is the finest defi- 
nition of love that has ever been given. All our actions are guided 
by love of self, and love for others under the names of pity, charity, 
sociability, altruism or fraternity. These two principles are the 
motive powers of the mind, I might almost say the pivots of life. 
Yet Communism ignores one of them, it would indeed abolish self-love, 
and ‘leave only love for others, or altruism. Fraternal love in univer- 
sal brotherhood is the sacred theme which has been the inspiration of 
Communism in all its intoxicating madness. I say madness, because 
the attempt to uproot from the human heart all self-ward feeling is 
of thé idlest. It will thus be seen that Communism bears some 
resemblance to Quietism, and still more to Pantheism, in that it tends 
to ‘absorb individuals in humanity and humanity in God. So far from 
loosing the passions it would completely subject them to the reason, 
for its creed is that in spirit alone can men be united. Thus it calls 
on all men to live the rational life, which it maintains is the only true 
one. It aims, moreover, at the deletion of the individual with his 
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individual view and his individual existence; he is to be merged in 
the collectiveness of the social body. It recognizes no distinct or 
separate interests, talks of duties, knows nothing of rights; for my 
‘right is in what I own, and if no one owns anything, there can be no 
rights. 
Let us break the fetters of the material, cries the Communist, 
and soar upwards into the realm of the spiritual, where in true 
unity we may worship in common the true, the beautiful and the 
good. Private property would sever us, distinction of interests would 
be a bar to union. All happiness is increased by being shared ; to 
enjoy together is double enjoyment. This maxim should be ‘the 
source of all effort, for effort without it,is‘but selfishness. Meals, too, 
should be eaten in common, that the social life may be cemented. 
Let us institute phidicics as in Crete, andries as in Sparta, syssities as 
in Athens, or agapes as among the early Christians. These common 
meals ‘will be at once a méans of communion and the symbol of 
` brotherhood. . Men are merely members of that collective being called 
Humanity; there is neither J, nor thou, nor we. Why should we 
ephemeral sojourners here bring war into the world by setting barriers 
in the road of the hot natural impulses? Loye should admit no 
divisions, everything should belong to everyone. Appropriation 

. engenders selfishness; let selfishness be uprooted from the earth, with 
the very name of property it has originated. ‘Goc,” says St. 
Ambroise, “ created all-things for the enjoyment of all men, and the 
earth for a common possession.” Nature herself, therefore, is the 
author of Communism ; property is a fraudulent usurpation. As the 
earth is mankind’s common property no one may make a claim in 
excess of his requirements in the name of property diverted from the 
common possessions, and held only by violence. Being one vast 
family, why should we not follow the laws of the family? The earth 
is our common mother; why divide her? Why cause bloodshed by 
our fratricidal quarrels? Is not her provision sufficient fot our needs ? 
And as we share her blessings in common, and thrill together in the 
breath of her harmonies, why not enjoy together her boundless fecun- 
dity also ? : 

Self-sacrifice makes man. superior to beasts. Self-sacrifice should 
.be our rule of life, and our highest ambition. Let us work for the 

good of others, without reckoning the pains or counting the cost. The 

‘well-being of humanity is our own. ` Whoso considers himself fails in 

his duty to his fellow. Selfishness should be punished with dishonour. 
. No whit in the community should be allowed to suffer from defects’ 
in his individual organization, for which he is not responsible. If the 

health or other requirements of a unit necessitate a greater allowance, _ 
it must be given. Fraternity knows nothing of the parsimony of 

individualism. Need is the measure of right. On the other hand, if 
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you have been endowed with greater strength or higher intelligence’ 
than others, you may not use these gifts to your personal advantage. 
Is it a provision of Providence? Sovereign justice wills that you 
render an account of it to your brethren. Is it a faculty developed 
casually ? That constitutes no right in itself; you owe others the 
use of your superior gifts. To devote one’s ability, one’s time, in 
fine, oneself body and mind to the service of one’s neighbour, that is 
the whole law of love. Duty is limited only by capacity ; from each 
according to his power. 

For two people who love each other, the greatest happiness 
lies in proving their mutual attachment. The recipient of a 
service is not indebted to the donor, but rather is the donor under 
an obligation, for his happiness consists in giving pleasure to the 
object of his affections. One cannot even conceive gratitude from thé 
recipient; it would be an insult to friendship. Gratitude is rather 
the natural feeling of the giver, who is delighted in the indulgence of 
his heart’s impulse. All the members of the Community will be 
animated by this temper. 

Why speak of justice? Justice is a measure, and love needs and 
will haye no measures. Love is infinite, inexhaustible. It throws a 
veil over faults and negligences: it sets aside all obligations to give 
to each according to his deserts. In its effusion it wipes out all ‘ 
differences. Does not the father of the prodigal son do likewise ? 
„Let this be the type and model of society. As things now are, a 
man’s affections are limited to a narrow circle, within which , he 
suffers and enjoys. His intercourse with people at large is rare, - 
distant, and reserved, and is usually tinged with distrust and indiffer- 
ence. It is this condition that fraternity is to destroy. Man must 
feel himself to be a part of a whole, must realize that his interest is 
so bound up with that of society that he suffers or rejoices with it. 
The entire community should live in each one of its members, and 
each one of its members in the entire community. When each 
believes that the interests of others are identical with his own, all: - 
will have the same end in view, and joys and sorrows will be in 
common. 

Under these circumstances all control becomes superfluous. The 
conflict of selfish interests is at an end, or, rather, self-interest rightly 
understood fashions them to the common weal. Government is-then 
based upon ‘the persuasion and voluntary consent of hearts.” All 
power, in fact, becomes useless; for .power is merely force employed 
to impose justice on the relations between man and man, and that 
will no longer be necessary when private interest works sympatheti- 
cally with abstract love of justice. To love my neighbour is to benefit 
myself; to devote myself to him is to increase the sum of public 
happiness, of which my own is a part. Love of self is absorbed in 
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love of others, and I can only love myself in the person of others, and 
seek my own happiness in theirs. What use, then, is there for 
the State in this contest of self-abnegation ? The State is the power 
that enforces the performance of duty; but duty is now,synonymous 
` with interest, and there is need of no incentive to, its performance. 
Such are some of the familiar arguments of Communism in its 
most spiritual form. We find this view in Plato, and in all the 
authors of Utopias, who took their cue from him; we find it, too, in 
the Gospel, and in most of the Christian writers. Listen to Bossuet’s 
comments on the beautiful words spoken by Christ in His last prayer, 
and given to us by St. John :-— 


“ As Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be one in Us. 
That there may be between them, as between Us, perfect equality, from the 
first amongst them to the last; that there may be complete friendship and 
community; that each may say as it were to his brother, ‘all that is mine 
is thine, and all that is thine is mine.’ This, it is often necessary to repeat, 
was in reality the case in the early days of the church. ‘And they were @f 
one heart and one mind ; neither said any man that anything he possessed 
was his own, for they had all things in common.’ This system was effectual 
in the primitive church, showing that a disposition to such an arrangement 
must be at the bottom of all hearts. Let us therefore enccurage this 
disposition, let us commune together, let us be charitable and com passionate, 
looking on none with disdain. In reality all are equal; we have all been 
created from the same dust, and we all alike bear the image of God in our 
hearts. Let charity equalize all, according to St. Paul, who says that all 
should be equal. And to that end he writes: ‘that your abundance may be 
a supply for their want, that their abundance also may be a supply for your 
want ;’ and he repeats: ‘ that there may be equality as it is written ; he that 
had gathered much had nothing over, and he that had gathered little had no 
lack’ (2 Cor. viii. 14, 15). It is the Divine Will that there should be 
equality amongst men, that is to say, that none should be in want; but 
that all should have what they need, and that there should be compensation 
for inequality. When shall we say with our whole heart to our suffering 
brother “all that is mine is thine, and to our more wealthy brother ‘all 
that is thine is mine.’ Alas! we shall never see such a perfect state of 
things in this world. Yet this is what Christ holds forth as an example. 
Let us seek for this Divine unity. My God, I open wide my arms to my- 
brethren, my heart warms to them and my bowels are filled with ecmpassion ; 
I would be to them father, mother, brother and sister, friend and defender, 
all in fact that they require to make them happy.” * 


These are eloquent words, springing from a heart sincerely afflicted 
by the evils which weigh down the great mass of mankind. It is 
this feeling of humanity which nearly always gives birth to Communist 
systems. Those who pretend that these “ detestable follies” spring 
up in our age, from the disturbance of men’s minds and the licence 
given to their passions, quite forget that both the sages of antiquity 
and the saints of Christianity advocated the same doctrines, and that 
the first im the gardens of the Academy, where nought save words of 
justice and virtue were heard, and the second in their solitary cells, 


t “ Meditations on the Gospel of St. John,” 157th day. 
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whose walls were the sole witnesses of their piety, alike preached the 
necessity of community, seeing no other remedy for the evils of society. 
These great men were distressed and indignant at the manifold 
iniquities under which the human race groaned. They conceived a 
state of society where justice should reign supreme, and where mutual 
affection should unite together all men, henceforth brothers. From 
the heights of this great ideal they emptied the vials of their wrath 
‘upon luxury, pride, distinctions of class and private property. They 
quite forgot the obstacles that personal interest and the instinctive 
desire for independence placed in the way of the realization of these 
schemes inspired by feelings of charity. 

Yet, as is known, these plans and visions were not wholly and 
entirely day dreams. Associations founded for the abolition of pro- 
perty have existed, and have even thrived and prospered. But in 
what circumstances? At the time of the French Revolution (1789), 
religious communities owned about one-third of the land; towards 
the close of the eighteenth century, they possessed about the same 
proportion in Spain, Italy, and Belgium. At the present day, in the 
last named country, there are over 2000 convents and religious estab- 
lishments, almost as many as there are communes, and it is, I think, 
universally admitted, that if these absolutely communistic associations 
had the rights of possession as corporations, in less than a century the 
entire country would ‘be in their hands. If once religious Communism 
be granted a legal existence and power of inheritance, it will certainly 
triumph over the individualist principle, even with respect to the 
accumulation of wealth. During the last few centuries the Jesuits 
have been engaged in trade. Several convents on the Continent do busi- 
ness successfully; so that if the members of these orders were to 
live what may be called a spiritual rather than a material life, and 
were ever ready to sacrifice their interests to what they consider their 
duty, they might yet realize Mr. Bellamy’s Utopia. 

Between pure spirits community is natural ; between brutes it is an 
impossibility. All that satisfies the tastes of the mind—z.c., the pos- 
session of knowledge, the sight of the beautiful in nature and art, 
may be enjoyed by a number in common! Many nations and suc- 
cessive generations can be gladdened by fine works of art. The 
beautiful and the true, and all appertaining thereto, have the 
divine privilege of being enjoyed by all simultaneously, of being the 
entire possession of each, and of losing none of their charms by an 
increase in the number of their possessors. The more, then, men. rise 
to the appreciation of pure ideas, the greater is their serenity, and the 
greater thtir capacity of intimate union with their fellows. Whereas, 
on the other hand, all things which satisfy the senses can only be pos- 
sessed by one person at a time; ihe desire of two, for the same thing, 


‘ is at once a source of dispute and conflict. The more therefore men 
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live the sensual life, the less capable iy will be of harmony and of 
a life “in community.” i 

All great men who advocated Communism realized this fact. It 
was their desire to awaken in mankind a taste for “ spiritual” things, 
which could be possessed in common, and to restrict the appe- 
tite for tangible things, the possession of which is naturally exclusive. 
Read Plato and listen to St. Paul. The former tells ùs the body is an 
oppressor, a tyrant, a weight holding us down to the lower regions ; 
the latter, that it is the source of all evil, a tomb, containing nothing 
but decay. .‘‘ Who will deliver us from the body of this death?” 
The possession of a wife engenders jealousies and quarrels; marriage 
is an exclusive and personal cohtract. ‘Pherefore St. Paul extols vir- 
ginity, which would obviate a great discord. Plato thinks.that wives 
should be held in cémmon, and establishes a sort of chaste promiscuity, 
so as to make the union between men complete. Platonism and 
Asceticism’ both sacrifice personality and marriage. A man must, 
sacrifice not only his interest but his will to live “in community”; 
he must renounce self entirely, and yield implicit obedience to his 
superior, who has sole control of him, his physical powers and his 
tastes. This superior may be society in general, as represented by 
plébiscite, or it may be an individual. Monastic communities well 
understood the indispensable conditions for life in common. Their 
chief object was to root out from men’s hearts pride, concupiscence, 
and love of earthly things, hence the three vows of chastity, poverty, 
and humility. But to attain this, the mainspring of the human organ- 
ization was so strained that it sometimes snapped. These commu- , 
nities, however, survived, are still in existence, and even multiply. But 
when once they descend from the cultivation of the “ spiritual,” their 
fall is sad enough. 

Briefly, fraternal Communism was conceived by men of genius in 
their disgust at the vices of society, and out of an absorbing and 
ardent love of justice. Its chief characteristic is “ spirituality,” its 
principle of organization is authority, its object fraternity. It has 
founded some lasting associations, but always by taking religious feel- 
ing as a basis, and often by stifling the most natural affections as well 
as all individual initiative. 

n. 

We must now consider that species of Communism which has for 
its object the establishment of universal equality. All ancient politicians 
were of opinion that a democracy could not exist if there were too 
great inequality between the conditions of citizens, and the* object of 
nearly: all the Greek legislators was to reduce this inequality. Aristotle, 
that great observer, held this view. ‘ Inequality,” he says, “is the 
source of all revolution, for no sort of compensations can atone for 
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inequality.” It jis necessary, he thinks, that there should be 
equality of condition throughout the same order, for it would be 
difficult to maintain a government based on injustice; and he 
explains jn detail all the means that have been from time 
to time employed for'the maintenance of equality. Minos and 
Lycurgus attempted to solve the problem by establishing a sort, of 
Communism, and the institutions they founded lasted sufficiently long 
to excite the ill-justified admiration of both ancients and moderns ; 
but inequality finally invaded Sparta, and the Greek Republics ended 
in anarchy. Montesquieu shared the views of the Greek statesmen, for 
he says the basis of a republic should be virtue, which he defines as 
love of equality. ‘“ As what Ë call virtue,” he writes in his introduction 
to the Spirit of Laws, “is love of country, that is to say, love of 
equality.” Again, in Book vii. chap. 2, ‘‘ Equality in the distribution 
of riches makes the excellence of republics.” These are maxims which 
gave been too much lost sight of in our day, as they have not been 
considered applicable to the present age. I think this is an error. 
It is true that they were certainly more applicable to ancient cities, 
where the citizens were comparatively few in number, and where all 
considered themselves as equals; but at the present time precisely 
the same feeling of equality is spreading throughout ‘all classes. I am 
quite aware that the opinions of Montesquicu are not wholly reliable, 
because, having studied ancient society much more than modern, he 
thought more of artificial than of natural organizations. Nevertheless, 
I think that he is right when he says that a certain equality of condi- 
tion is essential to the continuance of a democracy, even though that 
democracy be a modern one. ‘The events of these later years have 
given still further proof of this. When those, who by their labour 
can only secure to themselves insufficient or, at all events, precarious 
sustenance, have a voice in the government, it is more than probable 
that, sooner or later, they will do their utmost to alter laws which 
sanction the inequality from which they suffer. Those, on the other 
hand, who are better off, support the laws already in existence, and, 
to maintain them, are willing to have recourse to a dictatorship. 
So that democracy terminates in either anarchy or despotism, and 
usually in the one as a result ofthe other. Under any circumstances, 
inequality is the cause of its downfall. Such has been the lesson of 
history from the earliest times, and such also was the lesson of history 
but yesterday. It cannot be denied that the opinion of Aristotle and 
Montesquieu is supported by facts. Historical changes of this sort 
formerly took place within the limits of a city, or at most, of a realm ; 
they never occurred everywhere simultaneously, because each city and 
each realm had its own peculiar faith, ideas and institutions. In 
our day this is no longer the case. The spread of Christianity, the 
facilities of communication, the activity of trade and commerce, and 
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many other circumstances have brought all Christian nations to share 
the same general views, and to face the same social problem. modified 
in each case by local influences. ‘The result is that the difficulty which 
disturbed these ancient cities within their narrow limits, at present 
agitates, and threatens still further to agitate, all the nations of Europe ; 
and that, by the extension of its sphere, it has now acquired an 
importance which cannot fail to strike every one, and the more so, 
that we have lately seen an Emperor taking the lead of the Socialist 
movement. I will endeavour to demonstrate by what process this 
. difficulty has grown so in modern times, and how certain reformers 
have sought to solve it by Communism. : f 
-During the Middle Ages men’s minds, being still slaves to custom, 
were not vigorous enough to attain to any conception of the rights of 
humanity. With the Reformation, that bold insurrection against 
religious despotism; a new era of things commenced. Holand took 
up arms in support of liberty of conscience ; England shook off the 
yoke of the Stuarts and prdclaimed the sovereignty of ths people * 
beyond the seas Puritans and Quakers founded democracies bused on 
principles of universal suffrage, of direct government by the people, and 
of universal equality. Finally, the eighteenth century adopted all these 
principles and arranged them in systems, and, as is well known, the 
French Revolution promulgated them through the world. Since that 
time, the idea of equality has penetrated everywhere into men’s 
minds, and become the foundation of many societies. The process is 
as follows : By an energetic effort of self-assertion man comes to con- 
sider himself independent of the institutions under the domination of 
which history would place him. This call upon nature, or rather upon 
reason, gives him a glimpse of the essential rights of man.’ In fact 
it is quite impossible to conceive the bare idea of man, without a glance 
at that goalof perfection, whither it is the law of his being to tend. 
“ Thou aré a man, thou must therefore be all that thy name implies ; 
thy development is thy destiny.” But certain conditions are indis- 
pensable for the accomplishment of this destiny, and these may be 
summed up in the one word Liberty—liberty of thought, freedom of 
action, and property, as a free sphere in which to exercise that liberty. 
These are essential rights. They belong to all, for all are of one kind. 
The man therefore who claims freedom for himself must admit to his 
fellows the enjoyment ofthe same right. An abstract idea o? equality 
thus becomes the basis ofthe new social order. The root of the words 
equity and equality is wguus. Justice and equity could never be 
conceived without the idea of equality. Justum cequale est, says the old . 
definition. Aristotle was the first to write : “ Right consists in an equal 
proportion ” (Polit. iii. 6)..In Greek dikaion means “just and equal.” It 
is inscribed in the written constitutions in the following words: ‘<All 
citizens are equal before the law,” and in England this is admitted as a 
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fact. But in realityall men are not in enjoyment of their primitive rights, 
and the greater number lack the means of development. They have no 
opportunity fur culture of the mind. Their whole time is taken up 
by manual labour. They are not free, for they have nothing on which 
they can émploy their vital energy; others hold the land and capital, 
and themselves non-workers, exact from the workers payment for the 
right of retaining a portion of the bread they earn by their labour. 
Private property is an essential condition of liberty, and consequently 
of the development of human destiny. As Sir Louis Mallet recently 
remarked, with his usual penetration, without private property freedom 
can have buta merely nominal existence. But how can property be 
assured to all, it being of itself an exclusive appropriation ? And here we 
come to the formidable incongruity between the right to live by working 
for one’s livelihood, which it appears ought, certainly to be the right of 
all, and the right to private property, which seems to offer an invincible 
obstacle to the exercise of the former right. This difficulty requires a 
“few words of explanation. 

A man is born. He can invoke the rights that this incident con- 
fers on him, and therefore the right to procure himself food ; otherwise 
society must either take upon herself to feed him, or let ee starve to 
death. Everything is already appropriated. The exclusive private 
domain of those already in existence refuses to receive the newcomer 
or to give him sustenance. What is to be done? Do you deny that 
he has certain rights, and foremost among them the right to live? Even 
you yourself enjoy all you possess merely by the same title that he 
appeals to, that is to say, your birthright as a man. To deny 
him similar rights would be to transgress the law. Would you dis- 
pute his exercise of these rights? In that case the very conception 
of rights, resulting from the earliest notions of individuality, would 
fade away, and nothing would remain but chance and strength. But 
neither strength, chance, occupation, nor conquest, are titles to adduce ; 
they may all be summed up in one word—facts. To-day facts may be 
in your favour, but, will they be so to-morrow ? - Who say strength 
say numbers; and it is obvious to which side these belong. 

The progress of the human species seems to be arrested at this 
point; how overcome the obstacle in the way? How ensure to 
every man education, property, and even work without attacking the 
privileges; of those already enjoying all these? Which of the two 
ideas—equality or exclusive possession—will gain the victory? The 
future destinies of the civilized world depend on the issue of these 
conflicting interests. What indeed is civilization if it does not enable 
the greater number to enjoy their necessary rights, and to have a share 
in the general well-being, education, and social and political freedom? 
But, once again, how is this end to be’ attained? The problem is as 
complex and difficult to solve, as it is serious. As a rule, economists 
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have not stopped to consider it, and the majority of Socialists 
have answered it too thoughtJessly. During the eighteenth cen- 
tury it was acknowledged by all thoughtful men, though its com- 
ponent factors could not be as.clearly perceived as they are now, 
thanks to the progress made in economic science. The majority of 
those, who, during the last century and the present, became conscious 
of the difficulty were satisfied with calling attention to it, and setting 
it forth with more or less precision and eloquence ; other more daring 
reformers sought to do away with it, after the manner of Minos and 
Lycurgus, by Communism. But as the majority of them were 
Materialists, they have given this creed a new characteristic, which it 
is essential to note here. They denied the existence of evil instincts 
in man. According to them, man is essentially good. All the evil 
proceeds from established institutions. If these were reformed, evil 
would wholly disappear. AJl the passions are holy. They are excellent 
springs which must be wisely controlled and worked for the common hap- 
piness. Nature is our mother, they argue ; why resist her voics? Instinct 
is her voice; to satisfy it i our right, and since it is an equal right 
for all, all must enjoy equally, as enjoyment is our destiny. The only 
way to effect this equality of enjoyment is to institute community 
of possessions. These materialistic Communists, therefore, instead of 
seeking for means to realize equality of rights, endeavour to 
establish absolute equality of possessions. According to their view, 
man is no longer a free agent, possessed of certain rights, and 
responsible for the way in which he uses them, but a simple unit to 
be placed in a line.with other units, so that none may exceed the 
uniform level. The system, as has been said, yong turn society into 
a sort of bed of Procrustes. 

For rights to be thoroughly respected, or in other words, for all to 
enjoy complete equality, society as a body should eat with the same 
mouth, work with the, same ‘members, and feel successive sensations 
with the same senses. In default of this perfect unity of society, 
which alone would. realize the absolute idea of equal rights as con- 
ceived by the Materialists, it is possible to have at least meals, work, 
and pleasures in commor. All care should be taken to prevent one 
having a larger share of enjoyment than another. If necessary, the 
aid of despotism must be called in to hinder this. The principle of 
equality demands it, if there is to be an. equality of sensations. The 
individual possession of implements of labour necessarily ertails certain 
differences which the principle of responsibility sanctions. Individual 
possession, a necessary condition of all labour, and individual respon- 
sibility, an essential condition of all morality, must, therefore both be 
abolished. Can there be any greater inequalities than those which 
result from the institution of marriage? Woman has ever been the 
object of the most ardent desire, and the source of the greatest joys. 
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These must be the same for all, says the Materialist. What then is 
to prevent complete promiscuity? Logic points directly to it, and 
_ there is no moral law to forbid it. Is not indeed the voice of in- 
stinct in its favour? Therefore the Communists of the eighteenth 
century addtd to their doctrines community of wives as well as of 
goods. i 

Nature herself differentiates between man and man. Strength of _ 
muscle, or of limb, quickness, vigour, or special intelligence prevent 
uniformity in the same race. All are differently endowed. But these . 
varieties of faculties are to be arrested in their development. 
Phrenology must be consulted that means may be found to efface 
these differences, by modelling the tender heads of infants in the same 
mould. Such a course would effect material equality. The uniformity 
would be complete. Obviously, too, the culture of the mind and the 
various talents, constitute sources of serious inequality by developing 
those tendencies which date from birth. Let all culture be prohibited, 
dhd all progress arrested. The cultivation of the soil suffices for the 
maintenance of life. Any other occupation would become a cause of 
inequality ; lett it therefore be prohibited. The distribution of labour, 
in itself so great a good, would be wholly incompatible teo with 
justice, thus understood ; for labour, if distributed, would not be the 
same for all. Let each then cultivate the common soil for himself, 
and draw from it what he needs for the satisfaction of his wants. 
Freedom of thought is not compatible with this régime ; its whole 
tendency would be to destroy anything of the kind. The greatest 
possible care must be taken that the laws are properly executed, and 
any budding superiority must be at once, nipped with an iron hand; 
for superiority of any description would constitute a public danger, 
and an attack on the established order of things. ‘this doctrine is 
very clearly explained in the Manifeste des Egaux drawn up by Sylvain 
Maréchale at the time of the conspiracy of Babceufin 1769 : “ Equality 
of condition before the law is a mere day-dream ; if there be one single 
man in the world in the least degree richer or more powerful than his 
fellows, the equilibrium is upset; there must be no other difference 
amongst them but that of age and sex ; the soil belongs to no one, 
‘the fruits of the earth are for all alike; it behoves the State to dis- 
tribute them equally amongst all men, who in return must give 
enforced labour, the description, quality, and quantity of which are 
regulated by the State alone. Luxury, which bears in itself the stamp : 
of inequality must disappear, and, with it, all great cities, hotbeds of 
agitation and immorality. Equality implies the common education of 
‘children beyond the pale of their parents’ supervision, and their instruc- 
tion is to be limited to useful and practical knowledge, to the exclusion 
of any speculative‘information. When this system is once established, 
no one will have the right to express an opinion opposed to the sacred 
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principles of equality, and the frontier will be inexorably closed to all 
foreign produce or foreign ideas. Finally, in order to assist tae establish- 
ment of the new state of things public and private debtswillleabolished.” 
(Hist. du Social. par B. Malon, ch. vii.) Absolute and necessary 
despotism is then the last .stage of this system which invokes 
liberty, promises happiness, and swears by equality. It recognizes the 
independence of man, and makes a slave of him. It gives free vent to 
his appetite, but ties up labour. It liberates him from the obligations 
of the moral law, but introđuces the inquisition. Respert the prin- 
ciple of evil; it is an instinct of nature. Let concupiscence spread 
unchecked ; pleasure is the great aim of life. Woe to him who rises 
superior to his fellows in either genius er virtue; he is iniringing the 
rights of others, and violating equality. Why proscribe Aristides ? 
Because he is a just man. Dissolute brutes under an iron yoke is 
the ideal communism which materialism dreams of. Herein is summar- 
ized the entire doctrine. Man is desirous of family joys, and of the 
supreme charm of. liberty. Instead of these he is allotted compulsory 
labour and promiscuity of intercourse. Society must arrive at a 
state of organization, where the greatest activity can be displayed 
under a reign of the most perfect order; the materialists offer a dead 
level of uniformity and general servitude. 

It should be observed that this latter theory is in total opposition to 
primitive communism. Rousseau’s scheme was to let loose man as a 
free being in an isolated condition. Baboouf, on the contrary, wished 
a Communism of equality organized by the State. Instead of an 
aggregate of persons in a state of freedom which knows no laws, you 
have laws cramping individuals into a condition where liberty is wholly 
unknown. In the one instance the realization of Hobbe’s homo homini 
lupus ; in the other Loyola's maxim, homo perinde ac cadaver ; either 
life without order, or order without life. In both cases alike justice 
must perish, and individuality be entirely lost. ' 

The doctrine here explained is in reality, with the exception of a 
few trifling details, that of the communists of the last and the present 
century. It entirely differs from that of Plato, the ascetics, and 
Bossuet, who all, nevertheless, extolled community of possessions. The 
one school would have all the passions fully satisfied, while the object 
of the other is to stifle them. The one reinstates the flesh, denying the 
soul; the other abhors the body while exalting the mind. The oneis 
political, and calculates on attaining its object by authoritative measures 
and by the power of the State; the other is religious, and relies for 
its success on conversion and the advancement of morality. The one 
has its origin in a conception of rights, appeals to self-interest, and 
aims at the establishment of equality; the other originates in a con- 
ception of duty, appeals to charity, and seeks to establish universal 

` fraternity. Finally, if the one be the better calculated to fire the 
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masses by a perspective of material enjoyment, the other is more suited 
to captivate generous and enthusiastic’ minds by the vision of a ter- 
restrial Eden, and by the ideas of justice on which these day-dreams 
are based. 

: ar m. 

Let us now briefly inquire if Communism be suitable to men as they 
now are, and as they seem likely to be for some time to come. Before 
pronouncing a judgment on this point, we cannot do better than look 
at Stuart Mill’s opinion on the subject. He writes as follows : 

“The restraints of Communism would be freedom in comparison with the 
present condition of the” majority of the human race. The generality of 
labourers in this and most other countries have ag little choice of occupation 
or freedom of locomotion, are pr&ctically as dependent on fixed rules, and on 
the will of others, as they could be on any system short of actual slavery. If 
therefore, the choice were to be made between Communism and allits chances, 
and the present state of society with all its sufferings and injustices ; if the 
institution of private property necessarily carried with it as a consequence, 
that the produce of labour should be apportioned, as we now see it, almost 
in an inverse ratio to the labour—the largest portions to those who have 
never worked at all, the next largest to those whose work is almost nominal, 
and so in a descending scale, the remuneration dwindling as the work grows 
harder and more disagreeable, until the most fatiguing and exhausting bodily 
labour cannot count with certainty on being able toearn even the necessaries 
of life; if this or Communism were the alternative, all the difficulties, great 
or small, of Communism would be but as dust in the balance.” 

Mill’s opinion should put us on our guard against hasty judgments, 
and precipitate denunciation of Communism. Nevertheless there are, 
in my opinion, strong objections to it, so strong as to quite suffice for its 
unhesitating rejection, Mr. Bellamy, and communists of his stamp, 
blinded by their utopian visions, will not see what is daily proved by 
experience. , From each according to his strength they say, but who is 
to be judge of this? The State. The State, then, is to set me my 
task, and condemn me to an amount of labour which is to be settled 
solely by its arbitrary judgment. What is the difference between this 
and the galleys? i 

To cach according to his wants. But who is to limit these? Each 
individual? No; for this would be making caprice or gluttony the 
measure of the allotment. The State then; that is tó say, the daily 
rations, shall be fixed by law; there shall be a national ‘‘ pot au feu,” 
a sort of enforced mess for all time. This is no longer a feast of 
equals, a family banquet, or the evangelical love-feast. In the 
Agape the State had no part, love reigned supreme; it was in 
consecration of their unity that the members of one great family 
gathered together, a communistic institution rendered possible by evil 
overcome.* But away from this ideal, the memory of a foregone or the 
forecast of a very ‘far off future age, no such institution is possible 
_ save by constraint. Communism may also be reproached with 
weakening the springs of activity and with enervating instead of 
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stimulating the will. It is certain that man can only draw his suste- 
hance from the earth by dint of labour. Labour necessitates an effort 
against the instinct of idleness, a certain degree of trouble, of which 
want is the incentive, and the satisfaction of want the reward. If 
you take away the reward for the trouble, you remove the stimulus. 
There must be direct and immediate connection between labour and 
its produce ; in other words, the labourer must feel that the produce 
of his labour is his own. If the produce be entirely, or even partially 
absorbed by another, the intensity of labour will be impaired. This 
is what actually takes place in, the society of to-day; and it 
would take place to a far greater degree in a‘state of society where 
the producer had only a certain share of the produce allotted him ; 
activity would certainly decrease, as there would be no immediate 
connection between the effort and its object, between labour and the 
produce destined to satisfy the need. ` The producer would not have 
the full enjoyment of his own creation. i 

The larger a community is, the less direct is the connectidh 
between labour and its produce, and the less intense is the activity born 
of real want, It may easily be conceived that in a society of some 
millions of persons this, force would be reduced to a mere minimum. 
Religious communities, in order to compensate for this inevitable 
inertia, offered—as a reward for labour—happiness in a future state, 
which acted as an incentiye to work, in the place of want or a desire 
_ to enjoy the good things of the world! In this way industry was 
encouraged in their. midst, and work did not come to a standstill. 
But could any one with a full knowledge of mem of the present day 
reasonably suggest that they should go down into mines, dig out ore, 
work in factories or workshops, drive engines; in a word, accomplish 
any of the .multitudinous duties involved in our industrial and 
commercial life, with a view to securing happiness beyond the grave, 
and the joys of Paradise ? 

On the contrary it is most highly essential to respect in every way 
and stimulate the incentive of personal interest. Give it the amplest 
satisfaction by ensuring. to the worker the full enjoyment of his 
produce; justice wills that this should be so. Guarantee to all free 
scope for their energy ; equality would have this so. Let the excite- 
ment of want and the desire for legitimate enjoyment reign in the 
sphere of labour; they will give a prodigious impetus to industry. 
But do not attempt to impose an artificial “ fraternity”: it would 
engender hatred, and would be productive only of misery. If the 
rights of each. be clearly defined and guaranteed, the feelings of 
affection uniting men together will develop. beyond the „region of 
material interests. If any object of common envy be in dispute 
these brothers become absolute wolves or sharks, but if dispensatory 
justice render conflict impossible they will live in friendship. If Iam 
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bonnd to work for my neighbour, I shall, more than probably, dislike 
him; all that is oppression entails hatred of the oppressor; but if 
both of us enjoy the fruit of our own personal exertions, I shall be 
animated by feelings of affection, and ready even to make sacrifices for 
him. z ' 

It is very important to keep the two primitive sentiments of mar 
within the compass of their spheres. The sting of want may incite to 
the struggle with the barrenness and parsimony of Nature, so that ease 
and comfort may be wrenched from her; but such elevated feelings , 
and aspirations as love, abnegation, and brotherhood must not be invoked 
for the production of riches. They are wholly out of place. Love 
must no more be a speculatign than labour a sacrifice or appetite a 
right. 

If every man in ‘his own legitimate sphere of action were free to 
produce for himself, and if the tax of idleness were abolished, a 
spirit of fruitful emulation would inspire all workers, and the welfare 

"oË one would not spring from the poverty of another. What more 
than this could be desired ? 

But the chief objection to Communism is that it destroys respon~ 
sibility, and consequently sacrifices either justice or liberty. Justice, 
in its practical sense, means giving to each his due, cuique suum. To 
each according to his merit and work, is a very old maxim, which-the 
consciences of all nations have ever accepted. It is the very principle 
of responsibility, and the basis of the moral law. If thou docst well 
thou shalt reap thy reward, if evil thy punishment, for these are the 
sequels of thine own actions, good or evil. 

It follows, then, that the fundamental precept of social economy 
should be: ‘ To cach worker his produce, his entire produce, and nothing 
but his produce.” The great problem of social organization is to realize 

. this formula of justice. If this were once applied, pauperism and 
divitism, misery and idleness, vice and spoliation, pride and servitude 
would disappear as if by magic from our midst. Communism 
ventirely ignores these first principles, the perception and realization 
of which are the constant effort and crowning glory of civilization. 
Zeal or cowardice, cupidity or abnegation, it recognizes no difference. 
Each one has his work appointed him ; one does it ill, another not, at 
all—it matters not; meals are served to all alike, all are treated in 
the same way, the idle and the industrious; brotherly feeling is 
tender over such slight delinquencies. It is quite clear that with this 
system it is to a man’s advantage to do as little work as possible, all 
his wants being attended to under any circumstances. Vice is re- 
warded and virtue sacrificed. Abnegation offers a premium to laziness. 

When two persons, out of politeness, debate’ as to which shall not 
accept a service each is anxious to render the other, the less scru- 
pulous will have the best of the generous contest. It is precisely the ` 
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same in, Communism, which is the dominance of the weak by tho 
strong, of the active and industrious, by the greedy and se-f-indulgent. 
Without responsibility morality becomes a word devoid of signification. 
How then is such a system as Communism to be maintained? There is 
but one way. Stringently to enforce the penal code, thas is to say, 
arrange an entire scale of penalties and punishments, regulate all the 
actions of private life, divide the workers into brigades under the 
arbitrary orders of an overseer, or submit all the questions of produce 
to the general votes, to punish any wilful idleness ; substitute, in fact, 
for the incentive to work the fear of the gaol.. 

Instead of emulation and personal responsibility, constantly stimu- 
lating to increased vigour and activity, there would be then constrain’ 
in balance with indolence, disgust and weariness with law, and 
“fraternity ” with justice. If you once do away with individual 
responsibility, society becomes one vast wheel, kept in motion by force. 
But, let us listen to what'Stuart Mill says on this subject : 


e 

“The objection ordinarily made to a system of community of property and 
equal distribution of the produce, that each person would be incessantly 
occupied in evading his fair share of the work, points, undoubtedly, toa real 
difficulty ; but those who urge this objection, forget to how great an extent 
the samé difficulty exists under tho system on which nine-tenths of the 
business of society is now conducted. The objection supposes that honest 
and efficient labour is only to be had from those who are themselves in- 
dividually to reap the benefit of their own exertions. But how small a part 
of all the labour performed in England, from the lowest paid to the highest, 
is done by persons working for their own benefit.” , 

These statements of the eminent economist certainly possess a 
value which we will not contest; their application to the present 
system is undoubted, but they aro no justification of Communism, 
which would merely extend the same lamentable defect that exists 
‘In our present social organization. 

Moreover, at the present time, the ill-effects of the wages system 
on the quantity and quality of work are considerably mitigated by the 
workman being closely overlooked by his master, whose interest it is 
to sce that he works as well and as quickly as possible. When this 
superintendence is too difficult to be effectually carried out, work is 
done “ by the job” instead; in this way the force of responsibility 
‘acts either directly or indirectly on the workman through the medium. 
of the master. This is generally the case with most agricultural 
labour, with mines and small industries. It is quite true, as Mill 
observes, that there are very many cases in which the stimulus of 
private interest is not called into action. For instance, many func- 
tionaries and officials in large companies have a fixed stipend, in no 
way dependent on the way they do their duty. In such cases, it must 
of course be admitted, that the principle of responsibility is less direct 
im its action, and yet it seems to me that it has more influence than 
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in a Communist association. The superintendent of the labourers has 
the hope of rising to a higher post and of receiving higher wages; in 
addition to this he generally belongs to a class somewhat above the 
workmen under him, and he is thus better able to understand that his 
interest lies in doing his duty conscientiously ; finally he knows ‘that 
if he does not work well, he may be dismissed, and that he would 
thus lose a position superior to that of the great majority of those 
who have to live by their own exertions. All these stimulants to 
activity are lacking in Communism. The superintendent or overseer 
is not urged to display the utmost zeal in his power by any hope of 
better pay, or fear of losing what he already enjoys. True, ho has a. 
certain interest in the prosperity of society, his own being dependent 
on it, an interest which the hired workman has not; but’ this stimulus, 
which might be efficacious in a small communistic association com- 
peting with other contractors, would be of no possible avail in a uni- 
versal association for governmental purposes, for there would be no: 
proportion whatever between his disposition to neglect, and the benefit 
he could obtain from the addition of his personal produce to the 
general produce of some millions of co-associates. Nowadays, when 
a workman is idle he is dismissed ; as the Communist workshop would 
comprise the whole country, dismissal would mean exile, a punish- 
ment so severe that it would probably be replaced by imprisonment. 
So that, not self-sacrifice, but the gaoler would be the pivot of the new 
state of society. I am of opinion, therefore, that Mill goes too far 
when he sums up his conclusion as follows: 


“ I consider that at, the present time it is an open question as to what 
extent the power of labour would be decreased by Communism, and even 
whether it would be so at all.” 


I believe, on the other hand, that at the present time it is perfectly 
certain that nothing but very fervent religious feeling can induce men 
to give up entirely their private interests and their own free-will for 
the benefit of society. The experiment-has been made several times. 
Those who have made religious conviction the basis of the association 
have sometimes been successful; the others have invariably failed. 

* Communism is a protest against the existing order rather than a 
system of organization in itself. As we have seen, it owes its birth 
to an erroneous inference from the principle of fraternity or from 
that of equality, but in neither case does it offer any hope of a new 
social order. Real study of man’s instincts is entirely lacking in its 
doctrines and precepts. It disdains to study because it only recog- 
nizes in our present state of society spoliation and injustice, and the 
order of things it dreams of is the exact reverse of what it sees. It 
troubles itself nought with the laws of production and distribution ; 
they are unessential, and are to be entirely set aside. There is no 
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transition between the forests primeval and paradise, between the 
wandering savage and angels united in bonds of ineffable love. It 
does not understand the. onward march of civilization, and fails to 
perceive the slow and arduous, but none ‘the less sure ard glorious, 
progress of reason. 

The problem set by socialism—that is to say, by the science of 
society and civilization—is the following: Since men ars equal by 
right, and possess divers aptitudes and inclinations, how shall the 

right of each to his means of production be secured to him, and how, 

at the same time, shall labour be stimulated by responsiaility? In 
other words, in what manner should the association of aed be so 
organized that equity may govern all social relations? Communisn 
has not answered this question, because it has never even asked it. 
Its aspiration is generous, but it in no way’ solves the difficulty 
before us. Since Campanella, Communism has not made one 
step forwards, and since More, it has gone backward. Two 
thousand years ago it was at its zenith. Plato was its inspiréd 
advocate, and St. Paul its austere .apostlé; while the days of 
primitive Christianity were its period of religious enthusiasm, of 
daring proselytism, and of practical realization. Mr. Bellamy’s 
Utopia, in spite of the charm of the pictures he draws, and the skill 
of his economic arguments seems to me inferior, to More’s. 

Though I have thus pointed out some of the chief objections to 
Communism, I dm well aware that they are not all equally important. 
But I think we may draw this conclusion from them, as a whole, that 
as long as men are such as they now are, and seem likely to remain 
for some time to come, generous minds may sigh for Communism as 
an enchanting picture of regenerate humanity, but that it is not in 
its present shape, a scheme suitable for men. In the sphere of 
economy it would snap-asunder the spring of all work and effort, 
while in the judgment seat it would ‘not respect justice, seeing that it. 
fails to ensure to each the fruit of his labour. The second defect is 
more serious than the first, for there is just a remote chance that some 
sort of motive power might become developed in man, to act as a 
stimulus to production with the same force as does private interest ; 
but men will never willingly submit to a system which rewards good 
and bad workmen alike. 

The sole advantage to be gained by studying communistic pro- 
grammes lies in the fact that they criticize with more or less eloquence 
and with a good deal of truth, the abuses of our social organization, 
and that they stir up an enthusiasm for reform. 

If we may judge by the past it may safely be affirmed that the 
future is not for Communism. The system of property is rather 
making progress than losing ground; it has always had the advantage 
of possessing a principle of organization superior to that of Commu- 
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nism. Property will not perish 5 but there will be gradual modifications 
in the manner in which it is held. It will become more and more 
a per’ sonal, and less and less an hereditary right. Every institution 
which is ssientially stationary by nature, is condemned to disappear, 
sooner or later, because all things change, and more particularly the 
thoughts and faiths of men. 
“On the other hand, principles which form the: necessary basis of 
society subsist always, being accounted for and justified by our very 
nature; only they are gradually modified and perfected in the process 
of general progress. The relics of barbarous times disappear one ‘by 
one as these principles ‘draw nearer and nearer to the ideal of justice, 
growing more and more.at each step into conformity with the laws of 
„reason, and more and more favourable to the happiness of all. Such 
is, and has ever been, the destiny of property, as I have shown in my 
book, ‘‘ Primitive Property.” The laws with regard to it have always 
been, and still are, very different with different nations; frequently they 
have varied very much with the same people, and it is perfectly certain 
they will suffer many more changes. None but the enemies of 
property would wish to restrict it within the limits of its present 
prescribed boundaries. Social institutions gradually become trans- 
formed, but'they generally develop in a certain givén direction, and 
according to fixed rules; at all events during many. consecutive cen- 
turies. It is therefore probable that property will become modified 
in the way I have indicated, and the changes which have already 
_taken place allow of our foreseeing, in a measure, those which are 
likely to.ensue. Property is becoming more accessible; it is there- 
fore probable that a time will come when all will share in it, as it is 
essential to a real state of freedom, and the true development of 
individuality that all should accomplish. It is also becoming more and 
more a reward of labour; we may therefore reasonably believe that by- 
and-by that maxim, which is at once both the absolute negation of 


Communjsm and the most sacred: justice, will receive due legislative | 


recognition: To each the produce and nothing but the produce of 


his labour. 
EMILE DE LAVELEYR. 


DR. VON DOLLINGER. 


i e 
T was in the month of May, 1870, that.I first made the acquaint- 
ance of Dr. Ignatius von Dillinger. I was on my way to 
witness tho decennial representation of the “Oberammergau Passion 
Play,” which was then very little known in England, and of which I 
had promised Mr. Delane a description for the Times. It was the 
year of the? Vatican Council, and Dr. Déllinger was the foremost 
figure in the opposition to the dogma of Papal Infallibility, which was 
then in debate. For this reason, and also because of his immense 
learning and of his great personal charm (of which I had heard from 
friends of his), ] was anxious to make his acquaintance. I chanced 
to mention my wish to Mr, Gladstone, who at onge kindly offered me 
an introduction, and gave me, at the same time, an interesting 
account of his first meeting with Dr. Déllinger twenty-five years 
previously. I called.on Dr. Dollinger in company with a friend who 
bears a not very distinctively Welsh name. On greeting him, Dr. 
Dollinger said: “ You are Welsh,” and went off forthwith mto a most 
inter esting digression on the unsuspected traces of Keltic origin which 
still survive in the language and nomenclature of persons and places 
in England. His mind was a wonderful storehouse of knowledge on 
a vast "variety of subjects, and the knowledge was so well digested 
and assorted that it was ever at his command. He was a great 
linguist and an omnivorous reader in the literatures of Europe and 
America, as well as of ancient Greece and Rome. And nis acquaint- 
ance with men was as various as his acquaintance with books. Hardly 
any man of note passed near Munich without calling—not always with 
an introduction—on the great German theologian and scholar; and 
many mace long journeys on purpose to see him. He was not a good 
- correspondent; indeed, he could not have been. He was the 
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recipient of an immense number of letters, from Royalties downwards ; 
but he never allowed his correspondence to interfere with his hours a 
study, and his letters therefore, though numerous in the aggregate, 
were sparse to individuals.: He preferred to write in German, but 
wrote fluently in English, French, and Italian. He read Spanish with 
ease, but I do not know’ whether he wrote or spoke that language. 

A man may be highly intellectual and wonderfully learned without 
being necessarily a good talker. It is impossible to define a good 
talker, for the accomplishment is infinitely various. There are divers 
styles of good talking, each excellent in its way, and there are men 
who excel in more styles than one, of whom tho late Mr. Robert 
Browning may be given as an example. In general society his con- 
versation was so light and sparkling, so full of anecdote and repartee 
and breezy fun, that admirers of his poetry who met him for the 
first time were sometimes grievously disappointed. They had pictured 
to themselves a man of austere and dignified mien, who spoke like 
hi$ poems, instead of which they met a very ee well dressed, old 
gentleman whose speech was by no means oracular, but was, on the 
contrary, an excellent specimen of good dinner talk. But Browning 


could talk in a very different strain when the opportunity presented 


itself. I remember a summer evening, two years ago, when, after 
retiring from the dinner-table, he started a discussion on the doctrine 
of evolution, from which the conversation passed to Plato's Dialogues ; 
and Browning’s conversation was so brilliant and stimulating that 
the hours sped on without reckoning; and when we thought it was 
verging upon midnight we found that it was already the dawn of another 
day. Browning, so far from feeling tired, playfully proposed that we 
should continue the discussion till breakfast. 

To this class of talkers Dr. Déllinger belonged. He seldom dined 


out; but he once did me the honour of dining with me in the Four . 


Seasons Hotel, Munich, to meet some friends of both sexes, including 
the present Vicar of Leeds and Mrs. Talbot. He charmed the ladies, 
young and elderly, with the brightness and lightness of his conversa- 
tion, and with his familiarity ‘with topics which they had supposed 
must haye been beneath his notice. He was full of humour, and I 
have never known.a man who had a keener sense of the ridiculous, or 
laughed more heartily. But there was no malice in his humour; like 
sheet-lightning, it irradiated without hurting the objects on which it 
played. I can confirm Mr. Gladstone’s experience in affirming* that 
I never heard Dr. Dollinger speak an unkind word even of those whom 
he might reasonally have regarded as his adversaries. Archbishop 
Scherr, of Munich, was a personal friend of Dr. Dillinger, and was at 
first one of the opponents of the dogma of Infallibility. At the railway 
station of Munich, as he was starting to attend the Vatican Council, he 


* See Mr. Gladstone's article in the Speaker of Jan. 18. 
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assured Dr. Döllingər that in the event (which the Archbishop 
thought improbable) of the dogma being proposed in the Council, it 
should have his determined opposition. For a time the Archbishop 
took his place among the minority of the Council, but ke yielded at 
last, and excommunicated Dr. Dollinger for not following” his example. 
Yet I never heard Dr. Dillinger speak bitterly of him. On the con- 
trary, he made excuses for him; urged that he had acted under pres- 
sure from Rome; pleaded that he had more piety than strength of 
character ; and declared that he was bound to act as he did, or resign 
his See. To illustrate the Archbishop’s esprit exalté, which subordinated 
his judgment to his religious emotions, Dr. Dellinger one day told me 
_ the following anecdote, on the authority, of Archbishop Scherr himself. 

When the Archbishop received information from Rome that he was to 
be presented with the Archiepiscopal Pallium on a given day, he 
immediately began to prepare himself for this great honour by 
devoting the interval to retirement and religious exercises. The Pallium 
is generally, but not invariably, made by the nuns‘of one cf the Rom&n 
convents from the wool of lambs kept on purpose—a fact which added 
to the honour of the gift. On the stated day, the Archbishop’s 
servant announced the arrival of the messenger’ wita the Pall. 
The Archbishop expected a special envoy from the Vatican and a 
formal investiture sanctified by the Papal benediction, instead of which 
there walked into his presence a Jewish banker with a bundle 
under his arm, out of which he presently produced the Pall with a 
bill for £200. Keenly as Dr. Dollinger entered into the humour of 
the story, he really told it as an illustration of the Archbishop’s 
simplicity of character, and by way of excusing his conduct in excom- 
municating himself. ‘To him,” he said, “the dogma presents no 
insuperable difficulty, and he cannot understand why it should present 
any tome. He bows to authority, and cannot see that authority has © 
no more to do with historical facts than it has to do with mathematical 
facts.” He was always prone to make excuses for the bishops who 
‘accepted the dogma of Infallibility—even for those who had been 
among its most prominent opponents at the Vatican Council. He 
showed me once a letter from one of the latter, in which the writer— 
a distinguished prelate—declared that he was in sad perplexity. He 
had proclaimed the dogma, he said, while still remaining in the same 
mind in which he had opposed it at the Council. “But what could 
I do?” he asked. ‘‘ Can one be in the Church and be out of com- 
munion with the Pope? Yet can it be right to proclaim what one 
does not believe? Such is my dilemma, and it has made me so 
unhappy that I have thought of resigning my See. On.reflection, I 
have chosen what I consider the safest course.” ‘‘ Allowance must be 
made for these men,” said Dr. Dollinger. “ Habit is second nature, 
and their mental attitude has been so invariably that of unquestioning 
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obedience to Papal authority, that when they have to choose between 
that authority and allegiance to what they believe to be historical 
truth, their second nature asserts itself, and they yield.” 

On a subsequent occasion, I asked Dr. Déllinger if he thought the 
Bishop of Rottenburg (Dr. Hefele) would end by accepting the 
dogma. The case was in one way a crucial one. As an authority on 
the historical bearings of the question, Hefele was the best equipped 
man at the Couucil. . His masterly “History of the Councils” is 
accepted as the standard authority on all hands. Not only did he 
oppose the dogma at the Vatican Council, but during the sitting of 
the Council he -published, through the Neapolitan press, a pamphlet 
against it, basing his oppositiop on the example of Honorius as a test 
case. Perrone, the great theologian of the Roman College, and 
a strong Infallibilist, has laid it down in his standard work on 
“ Dogmatic Theology,” that if only one Pope can be proved to have 
given, ex cathedrd, a heterodox decision on faith or morals, the whole 
dottrine collapses. Hefele accordingly took the case of Honorius, and 
proved that this Pope had been condemned as a heretic by Popes and 
Cicumenical Councils. Pennachi, Professor of Church History, in 
Rome, replied to Hefele, and Hefele returned to the charge in a 

‘rejoinder so powerful that he was left master of the field. If there- 
fore Hefele, so honest ‘as well as so able and learned, accepted ,the 
dogma, it was not likely that any other bishop of the minority would 
hold out. “He must yield,” said Dr. Dollinger to mo, three months 
after the prorogation of the Vatican Council, “or resign his See. 
His quinquennial faculties have expited, and the Pope refuses to renew 
them until Hefele accepts the decree. At this moment there are nine- 
teen couples of rank in his diocese who cannot get married because 
they are within the forbidden degrees, and Hefels cannot grant them 
dispensations.” , “ But since he denies the Pope’s infallibility,” I asked, 
“why does he not himself grant the necessary dispensations ?” *** My 
friend,” replied Dollinger, “ you forget that the members of the Church’ 
of Rome have been brought up in the belief that a dispensation is not 
valid without these Papal faculties, and a mariage under.any other 
dispensation would not be acknowledged in society.” The event proved 
that Déllinger was right. The quingennial faculties are a tremendous 
power in the hands of the Pope. They are, in fact, Papal licences, 
renewed every five years, which enable’ the bishops to exercise 
extraordinary episcopal functions that ordinarily belong to the 
Pope, such as the power of absolving from heresy, schism, 
apostasy, secret crime (except murder), from vows, obligations of 

` fasting, prohibition of marriage within the prohibited degrees, 
and also the power to permit the reading of prohibited books, : 

It is obvious that the extinction of the quinquennial faculties 

in a diocese means the paralysis in a short time of its ordinary 
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administration. It amounts to a sort of modified interdict. And so 
Dr. Hefele soon discovered. The dogma was proclaimed in the 
Vatican Council on the 18th of July, 1870, and on the 10th of the 
following April Hefele submitted. But he was too honest to let. it 
be inferred that his submission was due to any change of conviction. 
He deemed it his duty to submit in spite of his convictions, because 
“the peace and unity of the Church is so great a good that great and 
heavy personal sacrifices may be made for it.” Bishop Strossmayer 
held out longest of all; but he yielded at last, so far as to allow the 
dogma to be publislied in the official Gazette of his diocese during his 
absence in Rome. Nevertheless, he remained to the last on the 
most friendly terms with Dr. Déllinger, and it was to a letter from 
Dr. Dillinger that I was indebted for a most interesting visit to 
Bishop Strossmayer in Croatia in 1876. 

To some able and honest minds Dr. Déllinger’s attitude on the 
question of infallibility is a puzzle. His refusal to accept the dogma. 
while he submitted meekly to an excommunication which he believéd 
to be unjust, seems to them an inconsistency. This view is put 
forward in an interesting article on Dr. Dellinger in the Spectator of 
last January 18, and, as it is a view which is probably held by many, 
I quote the gist of the article before I try to show what Dr. Déllinger’s 
point of view really was: 


“There was something very English in Dr. Déllinger’s illogical pertinacity 
in holding his own position on points of detail, in spite of the inconsis- 
tency of that position’ on points of detail with the logic of his general 
creed. He was, in fact, more tenacious of what his historical learning had 
taught him, than he was of the @ priori position which he had previously 
assumed—namely, that a true Church must be infallible, and that his 
Church was actually infallible. No one had taught this more distinctly than 
Dr. Dollinger. Yet first he found one erroneous drift in the practical teach- 
ing of his Church, then he found another, and then when at last his Church 
formally declared that the true providential guarantee of her infallibility 
extended only to the Papal definition of any dogma touching faith and 
morals promulgated with a view to teach the Church, he ignored that 
decree, though it was sanctioned by one of the most unanimous as well as 
one of the most numerously attended of her Councils, and preferred to 
submit to excommunication rather than to profess hisacceptance of it. And 
then later he came, we helieve, to declare that he was no more bound by the 
decrees of the Council of Trent than he was by the decrees of the Council of 
the Vatican. None the less he always submitted to the disciplinary authority 
of the Church, even after he had renounced virtually her dogmatic authority. 
He never celebrated mass nor assumed any of the functions cf a priest after 
his excommunication. In other words, he obeyed the Church in matters in 
which no one had ever claimed for her that she could not err, after he had 
ceased to obey her in matters in which he had formerly taught that she 
could not err, and in which, so far as we know, he had only in his latter 

-years taught that she could err by explicitly rejecting the decrees of one or 
two General Councils. .. . . When she said to him, ‘Don’t celebrate 
mass any more,’ he seems to have regarded himself ‘as more bound to obey 
her than when she said to him, ‘ Believe what I tell you.” 
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Dr. Dellinger would not have accepted this as an accurate state- 
ment of his position. He would have denied that the dogma of 
Infallibility ‘was sanctioned by one of the most unanimous ” of the 
Church’s Councils, and would have pointed to the protest of more 
than eighty df the most learned and influential bishops in the Roman 
Communion, whose subsequent submission he would have discounted 
for reasons already indicated. And he would have becn greatly 
surprised to be told that it was as easy to obey the command, 
“Believe what I tell you,” as the command “ Don’t celebrate mass 
any more.” I remember a pregnant remark of Cardinal Newman’s to 
myself at the time of Dr. Dollinger’s excommunication, of which he dis- 
approved, though accepting the dogma himself, “There are some,” 
he said, “who think that it is as easy to believe as to obey ; that is to 
say, they do not understand what faith really means.” To obey the 
sentence of excommunication was in no sense a moral difficulty to Dr. 
Déllinger. He believed it unjust and therefore invalid, and he con- 
sidered himself under no obligation in foro conscientice to obey it. He 
did not believe that it cut him off from membership with the Church 
: of Rome; ‘and‘he once resented in a letter to me an expression which 
implied that he had ceased to bea member of the Roman Communion. 
He submitted to the sentence of excommunication as a matter of 
discipline, a cross which he was providentially ordained to bear. It 
involved nothing more serious than personal sacrificc—submission 
to a wrong axbite arily inflicted by an authority to which 
obedience was due where conscience did not forbid. ‘‘ Believe what 
I tell you ” was a very different command, and could only be obeyed 
when the intellect could conscientiously accept the proposition. To 
pid him believe not only as an article of faith but ds an historical 
fact what he firmly believed to be an historical fiction was to him an 
outrage on his intellectual integrity. For let it be remembered that 
the Vatican decree defines the dogma of Papal Infallibility not merely 
‘as part of the contents of Divine revelation, but,'in addition, as a fact 
of history ‘‘ received from the beginning of the Christian faith.” It 
challenged the ordeal of historical criticism, and made thus an appeal 
to enlightened reason not less than to faith. To demand belief in a 
proposition that lies beyond the compass of the human understanding 
is ono thing. It is quite another matter to demand belief in a state- 
ment the truth or falsehood of which is purely a matter of historical 
evidence. If Dr. Déllinger had been asked to believe, on pain of 
excommunication, that Charles J. beheaded Oliver Cromwell, the able 
writer in the Spectator would readily understand how easy submission 
to an unjust.excommunication would have been in comparison with 
obedience tosuch a command. But to Dr. Dollinger’s mind the pro- 
position that Charles I. Poheated Oliver Cromwell would not be a bit 
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more preposterous, not a bit more in the teeth of historical evidence, 
than the proposition that “from the beginning of the Christian 
faith,” it was an accepted article of the creed of Christendom that 
when the Roman Pontiff speaks to the Church ex cathedré on faith or 
morals, his utterances are infallible, and “are irreformable of them- 
selves, and not from the consent of the Church.” Hoe was firmly 
convinced of the contradictory of that proposition, and while he 
remained of that mind how could he have honestly professed his 
acceptance of the dogma? The appeal was not to his faith, but to 
his reason. It was, as he said himself, like asking him to believe 
that two and two make five. 

But there is an ambiguity in the word “infallible,” and the writer 
in the Spectator uses it in a sense in which Dr. Dollinger never 
accepted it, either before or after the Vatican Council. In the most 
Roman period of his life he was no believer in the Ultramontane 
doctrine of infallibility, whether of the Pope alone, or of the Pope as 
head and organ of the Church collectively. The Ultramontane view’ is 
that bishops are not witnesses of the faith handed down among their 
flocks from generation to generation ; but that by consecration they are 
admitted to the ecclesia docens as doctors and judges, and are thus 
entrusted supernaturally with the custody of the true faith. So that 
when they assemble’ in Gicumenical Council they are not witnesses of 
the traditional and immemorial faith of their flocks, but of the faith 
as it came to them supernaturally in the line of their consecration. 
Dr. Dollinger never held that view. To him tho infallibility of the 
Church had always: meant a consensus of historical testimony. The 
function of bishops in an Cicumenical Council was to bear witness 
severally to the faith handed down in their dioceses. If there’ was 
moral unanimity in: this testimony, it was held to afford decisive proof 
that the doctrine thus attested was part of the original deposit. 
But Councils had to deliberate as well as to bear witness; to track 
error to its lair and expose it as well as to testify to the truth; 
and it was therefore believed that the promise to “guide them into 
all truth” was not personal'to the Apostles, but was made officially 
through them to the Church at large. It was not enough, for 
instance, at the Council of Nicæa that the bishops there assembled 
should have each delivered the traditional doctrine of his See on the 
subject of our Lord’s divinity. For Arius did not deny the divinity 
of Christ in express terms. He disguised his denial of it by 
sophistry so subtle that it required uncommon skill and dexterity to 
refute him ; and-it was illuminating guidance of this kind that was 
promised to the Church, not an infused grace at the consecration 
of each bishop for the purpose of endowing him with the custody of 
the faith. 
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Others again, like Joseph de Maistre,* have explained Papal infalli- 
bility as if it merely meant the power of giving a decision which is 
final and from which there can be no appeal; the same in the 
spiritual order that sovereignty is in the civil order. ‘The infallibility 
defined in the Vatican decree is different in kind from this. The 
infallible decisions of the Roman Pontiff are said to be “ irreformable.” 
This is a fundamental distinction. In civil government the sovereign 
power for the time being has’ supreme jurisdiction over the past as 
well as over the present. It can reform and revoke past decisions as 
well as lay down the law for the present. The analogy suggested by 
De Maistre therefore breaks down on the threshold of the argument. 
Nor is this all. There never was a time when Dr. Déllinger admitted 
the irreformability of any ecclesiastical decisions, be they Papal or 
Conciliar. He always held that one Qicumenical Council could 
review and amend (as indeed some did) the acts of another, 

Moreover, the Vatican definition declares that the ex cathedré 
décisions of the Pope are not only “ irreformable,” but are so “of 
themselves, and not from the consent of the Church.” According to 
Cardinal Manning,t this means, and indeed it is the obvious meaning, 
that “ the whole Episcopate gathered in Council is not infallible with- 
out its head. But the head is always infallible by himself... . This 
divine assistance is his special prerogative depending on God alone.” 
The Vatican definition therefore ‘‘ascribes to the Pontifical acts ex 
cathedrd, in faith or morals, an intrinsic infallibility ; and, secondly, it 
excludes {rom them all influx of any other cause of such intrinsic 
infallibility.” “I need not add,” says the Cardinal, “that by these 
words many forms of error are excluded : as, first, the theory that the 
joint action of the Hpiscopate congregated in Council is necessary to 
the infallibility of the Pontiff; secondly, that the consent of the 
Episcopate dispersed is required ; thirdly, that if not the éxpress at: 
least the tacit assent of the Episcopate is needed. All these alike 
deny the infallibility of the Pontiff till his acts are confirmed by the 
Episcopate,” “ which is to deny his infallibility as a privilege of the 
primacy, independent of the Church which he is to teach and to 
confirm.” ; 

This is the doctrine which Dr. Dollinger was required to believe, 
not as an article of divine truth revealed to the Fathers of the Vatican 
Council, but as an article of faith always held “from the beginning.” 


“+ “ L'un et Pautre expriment cette haute puissance qui les domine toutes, dont toutes 
jes autres dérivent, qui gouverne et n'est pas gouvernée, qui juge et n "est. pas jugée. 
Quand nous disons que T Eglise est infaillible nous ne demandons pour elle, il est bien 
essentiel de l'okserver, aucun privilege particulier; nous demandons seulment qu'elle 
jouisse du droit commun à toutes les souverainetés possible qui toutes agissent néces- 
sairement comme infaillibles ; car tout gouvernement est absolu ; et du moment od 
Ton peut lui résister sous prétexte erreur ou diinjustice, iln’ existe plus."—Du Pape 
c. i, pp. 15-16. 

+ “The Vatican Council and its Definitions,” pp. 90-92. 


+ 
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How was he to believe it consistently with his historical convictions ? 
How was it reconcilable with the facts of history—with the fact of 
General Councils, forexample? If the Roman Pontiff, as teacher of 
the Church, is infallible when he speaks ex cathedrå on faith or morals, 
why were Councils summoned at all to decide what the, Pope.could 
have decided independently of them? Why the long sessions and 
heated disputations of Nicæa, Chalcedon, Ephesus, and the rest, if the 
Pope could by the fiat of his infallible prerogative have settled the 
matter at once? In those days of difficult and dangerous travelling 
and precarious postal communication, to withdraw the bishops of 
Christendom for months from their Sees was a serious evil te the Church 
at large. Would it have been incurred without necessary cause ? 
And where was the necessary cause # the Pope could decide the 
matter infallibly of himself, ‘‘and not from the consent of tte Church” ? 
Nay, why was the Vatican Council called to declare the Pope’s infalli- 
bility, if infallibility belongs intrinsically to his office by lireal heritage 
from Peter? Why proclaim as anew dogma what is declared to haye 
always been a necessary article in the credenda of the Church? And 
why did the Church for eighteen centuries, by its appeal to the General 
Council, practically deny the Pope’s alleged prerogative of settling all 
controversies on faith or morals “independently of the Church” ? 
These are specimens of the questions which Dr. Déllinger found 
barring his way to belief in the Vatican dogma. I have often heard 
him say that there were several objections to the dogma which were 
singly decisive against it, to say nothing of the cumulazive force of 
the whole mass, Like Hefele, he regarded the case of Honorius as 
alone conclusive. And indeed it is not easy to see how that objection 
can be removed. The attempts that have been made to surmount it 
have really increased the difficulty. ‘Cardinal Manning, for example, 
uses two arguments,* one of which misses the point of the objection ; 
while the other, in saving the infallibility of Honorius, virtually sur- 
renders that of the Popes who condemned him. Hven.suppose we 
admit, he argues, the fall of Honorius, what then? Does “one 
broken link destroy a chain,” while ‘‘ two hundred and fifty-six” remain 
intact? “I would ask, then, is it science, or is it passion, to reject 
the cumulus of evidence which surrounds the infallibility of two 
hundred and fifty-six Pontiffs because of the case of Honorius, even 
if supposed to be an insoluble difficulty”? “ One broken link” does 
undoubtedly destroy a chain on which anything hangs as completely 
as if every link in the series were broken. Perrone, as we have 
already seen, says positively that only one error committed by a Pope 
in an ex cathedrd pronouncement would be fatal to the doctrine of 
Papal infallibility. His words are: Si vel unicus ejusmodi error depre- 
henderetur, apparent omnes adductas probationes in nihilum redactum iri. 


*'s The Vatican Council,” pp. 116118. ` 
VOL. LVII. Zz 
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The strength of a chain is proverbially in its weakest link. If that is 
broken, all that hangs on the chain falls to the ground. 
But Cardinal Manning’s own view is that Honorius needs no 
defence. His language is “ entirely orthodox, though, in the use of 
language, he, wrote as was usual before the eandewuation of Mono- 
thelism,* and not as it became necessary afterwards. It is an 
anachronism and an injustice to censure his language used before that 
condemnation, as it might be just to censure it after the condemnation 
had been made.” f Let us see what is involved im this argument. 
' Being appealed to by the Monothelite Patriarch Sergius, of Constan- 
tinople, Honorius adopted and sanctioned in a public document the 
technical formula of the Monothclites, and pronounced it a dogma of 
the Church. His letter is extant in Greek and Latin, and his words can 
bear but one interpretation. Confessing our Lord’s Incarnation, he, 
asserted that He had one will only, and denied that He had two. For 
this Honorius was condemned and excommunicated in a Council 
(ap. 680) admitted as icumenical in East and West. Two subsequent , 
Councils repeated the anathema, and every succeeding Pope down to 
the eleventh century, in a solemn oath at his accession, gave his 
adhesion to the Council which condemned Honorius, and pronounced 
an anathema on-that Pope as an abettor of heresy. In other words, 
a series of Popes, for more than three centuries, publicly admitted 
that a Council can sit in judgment on a Pope, and condemn him for 
heresy; and in particular that Pope Honorius was justly condemned 
for heresy. Individual Popes, moreover (Leo IE., for example), 
dcnounced Honorius as a heretic in very energetic language. If, 
then, “ it is,” as Cardinal Manning tells us, “an anachronism and an 
injustice to censure his [Honorius’s] language,” the anachronism and 
injustice have been committed by three General Councils and a multi- 
tude of Popes. To save the infallibility of Honorius, therefore, is to 
sacrifice that of the Popes who condemned him as.a heretic. I do 
not see a way of escape from that dilemma. I know, on the other 
hand, that the case of Honorius presents no difficulty to sincere, able, 
and learned believers in Papal infallibility. I cannot understand 
their state of mind, and they will probably consider me too biassed to 
appreciate their reasoning. But Dr. Déllinger’s natural bias was in 
favour of believing what the Roman Church taught; and it was not 
without a painful wrench that he faced excommunication rather than. 
profess belief in what he believed to be untrue. 
The controversy on Papal infallibility naturally forced Dr. Dollinger 
to reconsider his position generally, and the conclusion at which he 
arrived was that no Council could be received as Œcumenical, conse- 


* Cardinal Manning would find it hard to prove that the Monothelite language of 
Honorius was ever common among orthodox theologians. 
f “The Vatican Council,” p. 223. 
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quently as binding on the whole Church, since the last Conncil recog- 
nized as Gicumenical by both East and West. That opened up a 
number of questions which he set himself to study with the ardour 
and diligence of a man who knew the magnitude of the task and the 
precarious tenure of a life which had already passed its’ threescore 
‘years and ten. He’began to re-study ecclesiastical history afresh 
from the earliest ages, in order to trace the genesis of she cardinal 
errors which have afflicted the Church and done so much narm to thé 
Christian religion. It is to be hoped that he left materials for his 
monumental workin so forward a state that some of his disciples may 
be able to arrahge them for publication. His plan was to apportion 
certain collatéral and illustrative subjects to the investigation of scholars 
working under his own guidance, while he reserved for his own pen 
the unravelling of the Papacy along the whole course of its develop- 
ment. How completely he had reconsidered his whole attitude on 
ecclesiastical subjects will be apparent from a bare and crude sketch of 
a treatise on the Church, which he wrote down for me five years ago, 
with the expression of a wish‘that I would undertake it in conjunction 
with some eminent men, English and German, whom he named. Mr. 
Gladstone had often expressed to me the wish that anew and revised 
edition should be published of Palmer’s “Treatise on the Church of 
Christ ”—a book which Cardinal Newman, since he became a Roman 
Catholic, has characterized as the ablest exposition of the position of the 
Church of England that has appeared since the Reformation. At last 
I undertook to edit a new edition of Palmer’s book, ard consulted 
Dr. Dollinger. He agreed in Mr. Gladstone’s and Cardinal Newman’s 
opinion of Palmer’s book. “English theological literature,” he wrote, 
“ possesses nothing comparable to it, or which could replace it. The 
study of such a work should be an indispensable requisite for every 
candidate for Holy Orders.” The lines on which it was proposed to 
bring out the new edition of Palmer’s work are indicated in the fol- 
lowing extract from’a letter which Mr. Gladstone wrote tc me on the 
subject : a i 
“What I want to have, on the basis of Palmer's book, is a setting 
forth, according to the methods: which theological science provides, of 
the Civitas Det, the city set on a hill, the pillar and ground of truth, 
the Catholic and Apostolic Church, fortsetzung* der Fleischwerdung, ex- 
hibited not as against Nonconformists, nor even principally as against 
the aggressive Church of Rome, but as a positive dispensation, a 
form divinely given to the religious idea, which challenges with authority, 
but agreeably to reason, the assent of the rational and right-minded man, 
- in competition with all other claimants on that assent. I want some solid 
scientific work, which shall set up historical or institutional Christianity to 
take its chance in the mêlée of systems, dogmatic and undogmatic; revealed 
and unrevealed, particularist, pagan, secular, antitheistic, or other, which 
marks the age. Having spent more than fifty years of adult life [this was 
written some years ago] in this mélée, I find the method I describe the 
most rational of all, and I wish that there should be a text-book of it for 


e 
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the help of doubtful or uninstructed minds. Also that this text-book, 
founded on the principle I have described, should apply the principle, for 
the benefit of Englishmen, to the case of the English Church, under the 
shadow of which our lot is providentially cast.” 


After sofme progress had been made in the revision of Palmer’s 
book, it was found that parts of it would have to be entirely re-. 
written, and much of it, which events—particularly the Vatican 
Council and its consequences—had rendered obsolete, would have to 
be omitted. While this was going on I often went to Munich to 
consult Dr. Déllinger. He was so kind as to giva me a room in his 
library for study, closé to that in which ho sat himself; so that he 
was always at hand to help me. While thus engaged one day, five 
years ago, he advised me to content myself with a revision of Palmer 
up to date, and devote myself, with the aid of some scholars whom he, 
named, to the composition of an entirely new book. In the course of 
the afternoon he handed me a rough sketch of the kind of book - 
Which he thought would be useful, filling up the sketch, to some 
extent, during a long walk in the environs of Munich. I reproduce 
the sketch here literally as Dr. Dollinger gave it to me :— 


GENERAL OUTLINE. 


Matters to be treated more historically than systematically and polemi- 
cally :— ` 
Periods (a) a D. 324 ; (b) a.D. 680 ; (c) Middle Ages, down to the beginning 

of the thirteenth century ; (d) the time of developed scholasticis, when the , 

authoritative works were written by Papal commandment, or imposed as bind- 

ing law by the Popes and the religious Orders—Alexander of Hales, Thomas 

Aquinas, Duns Scotus; (e) the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries till the 

dawn of the Reformation, 1517; (f) the Council of Trent; (g) the period of 

Jesuitical domination ; the changes in dogma, morals, and general spirit of 

the Church, introduced by that Order. : 

Consequently seven successive surveys of the state of dogma. The date of 
the rising of each new dogma can generally. be fixed very accurately. 
Doctrine of development, as it is taught by the Fathers and the scholastics 

(principally Vincentius Lirinensis and Thomas Aquinas), to be carefully dis- 

tinguished from Newman’s system. 

Doctrines, where the change 1s particularly momentous and fraught with 
far-reaching consequences— 

1. Authority of the Bible and Tradition. 

2. Penitence and Absolution (attrition or contrition). 

3. Making marriage a Sacrament, and consequently entirely and ex- 

clusively a matter of Papal legislation. 

4. The all-engrossing worship of the Blessed Virgin. 

5. The virtue of faith, as itis taught in the New Testament (justifying 
faith), changed into an act of passive and blind obedience to the 
Church, or rather (since 1870) to the Pope. , 

6. The, great change of the doctrine of grace by Augustine and the 
canons of the Eleventh Council of Orange; whereas the Greek 
Church preserved the ancient doctrine. 

7. Change in the idea of sacıifice in the Eucharist. (Compare Johnson’s 
work and that of Benedict XIV. De Missa). 
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Original independence of National Church. The Church of Armenta—of 
. Persia—of Abyssinia (Aithiopia)—(it has never been in communion with 
Rome and the Western Church); the Church of Jreland (Culdees), which 
was independent down to the time of St. Malachy, in the twelfth century ; 
the old Scoteh Church (Columba) ; the African Church—the Spamsh Church, 
where the subjection to Rome was introduced from France az the end of 
the eleventh century, by means of the monks of Cluny. 

The changes in doctrine and practicé since the fifth century are mainly 
hierarchical, caleulated to make the Laity more dependent on the services of 
the Clergy, and to increase and multiply gifts, offerings, taxes. 

Blind obedience to the Church, developed in its perfection by the Jesuits, 
and perverting conscience and moral judgment. J 

Institutions directly immoral or grossly superstitious :— 

(1) The Interdict, based on the idea that the Hierarchy can punish the 
innocent instead of the guilty. j 

(2) Ordeals (direct intervention of God in humar judicial trials) 
countenanced, consecrated by the Church. 

(3) The extension of Exorcism to cases of all kinds, generally confound- 
ing any case of mental disease, lunacy, or uncommon malady with 
demoniacal possession. ° 

Changes in doctrine :— 

(a) Chilasm or Millennium doctrine of Wordsworth, showing the 
toleration of the Primitive Church. f 

(b) The fall of Satan and thé demons. The earlier doctrine” of the 
Fathers of the second and third century was rejected, and a new 
one (fall by pride) introduced towards the end of the fourth 
century. 

(c) Change in the doctrine respecting the authority of Councils (St. 
Augustine, Gregory of Rome). St. Angustine szid that one 

. Council could correct another. Gregory compared the first four 
Councils to the four Evangelists, and negatived the competency of 
one Cicumenical Council to amend another. 

(d) Change respecting the worship of angels, fables and lies (apparition 
of St. Michael, &c.) by which it was established. 

(2) Change respecting the state of souls after death, visible even now 
in the Roman Missal. A state of peace (requies, refrigerium) 
changed into a state of’ cruel torture by fire. Immense influence 
of the fables told by Gregory of Rome. 

(f) Change respecting the rite of anointing the sick.+ 

Dr. Dollinger was penetrated with the conviction that the great 
obstacle to the spread of Christianity was the divided state of 
Christendom, and he gathered together in Bonn, in 1874 and 1875, 
representatives of the Oriental, Anglican, and American Churches, 
together with representative Nonconformists, to discuss in a friendly 
way the differences which divided them. Want of space forbids my 
going into that episode of Dr. Dollinger’s busy and fruitful life. 
Those who were present, as I was, at the second Bonn Conference 
can never forget the tact, learning, courtesy, intellectual resource 
and agility, and exuberant vitality of its venerable President, Dr. von 


* “The earlier doctrine” was that the fall of the angels was due to sensuality, 
“Sons of God,’ mentioned in Gen. vi. 1-4, being angels : 

f Ze, the change from anomting with a view to recovery to anointing in extremis, 
where there is no hope of recovery. 
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” Dollinger. He was then seventy-one years of age, but there was not 
a man among us more alert in body; and none half so alert in 
mind, On the last day of the Conference he delivered an address on 
the main qtestions which divide Christendom. It was a marvellous 
exhibition, both intellectually and physically. He spoke for five 
hours—three hours before luncheon and two hours after luncheon. 
He never used a note, and never hesitated. He stood all the while in 
the middle of the room, and looked as fresh and vigorous at the close 
of his address as if he had been doing nothing in particular. -He was 
a man of splendid p&ysique: slim, wiry, with what Mr. Gladstone 
has aptly described as a “thatch” of hair, which began to show 
streaks of grey only within the last few years. He was a very carly 
` viser—at five A.M. till the last few years. He breakfasted at eight, and 
dined at one ; after which he touched nothing. He was hard at work 
in his study, when not receiving visitors, till about four or five in 
he afternoon, when he took a long walk, and charmed any one who 
had the privilege of being his companion with his conversation. He 
seldom studied after his return from his walk, and went to bed 
early.. I am disposed always to think well of a, man of whom 
children and animals’ are fond. I dobt think I ever took a walk 
with Dr. Dellinger without being touched by the sight of children 
running out of cottages or from “the fields to greet him with smiles 
and kiss his hand; and I noticed more than once the friendly terms 
on which he seemed to be with animals. He. spent some weeks in 
every year at the Tegernsee, close to his friend and whilom pupil, ° 
Lord Acton, and I believe that he kept up to the last his early habit 
of having a good swim daily, whenever the opportunity pr esented itself. 
Though sanctioning the public ministrations of the Old Catholics, 
he never took any part in them. I believe that he obeyed his excom- 
munication strictly, leaving himself in the hands of God, and accepting 
with resignation the chastisement that had been inflicted on him, 
unjust though he deemed it, Ecclesiastic as’ he was, he was 
eminently a man of the world—a keen politician, interested in social 
and literary subjects, and, in a word, sympathetically concerned in all 
that touched the interests of humanity.- He was emphatically a man 
whom it was difficult to know without loving. 


Marcom MacCotu. 
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THE 
RESULTS OF EUROPEAN INTERCOURSE 
WITH THE AFRICAN. 


N 
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Or of the most remarkable features of the century has been the 
phenomenal interest displayed in all things African. One dramatic 
surprise has followed another, and each new tale has seemed more 
romantic than anything heard before. The popular imagination has 
been touched by the varied story of the Dark Continent to an unpre- 
cedented extent. It has been a story which has appealed in trumpet 
tones to the philanthropist as well as to the mere lover of adventure, 
to the merchant as well as to the geographer, and to the Christian 
missionary eager for the spread of Christ’s kingdom as well as to the 
patriotic politician anxious for his nation’s aggrandisement. 

Frightful wrongs to be wiped out, deeds of high emprise to be 
achieved, virgin countries to be commercially exploited, valuable scien- 
tific discoveries to be made, myriads of people steeped in the grossest 
idolatry, and regions more or less capable of colonization, where no 
civilized flag floats—these are some of the varied elements which have 
thrown a glamour and fascination over Africa, and taken men’s minds 
captive. ` 

People are ever most easily swayed by that which touches the 
feelings and imagination, and to these Africa has been appealing in 
ever new and startling ways for nearly a century, causing Christendom 
to tingle with its name. Not the least interesting feature of the 
public interest shown in the Dark Continent is the apparently 
unselfish form it takes. The very atmosphere is electric with 
schemes, religious, philanthropic and commercial, for the exclusive 
benefit of the negro. From a thousand platforms and pulpits rises a 
clamour of voices, in which we hear with never-ending iteration the 
popular watchwords of the day: civilization, progress, the good of the 
negro, legitimate commerce, conversion of the heathen, and other high- 
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sounding phrases, all having relation to the good things to be done for 
the African. 


The company promoter equally with the private trader freely - 


sprinkles bis prospectuses or his conversation with glowing accounts 
of the great benefits which the African is to derive from further 
intercourse with commercial Europe. We are told to picture as the 
result—the negro clothed and in his right mind, alternately sitting at 
the feet of the missionary and of the trader; learning from the one 
the truths of a higher and better life, and from the other acquiring the 
arts of civilization. 

We never hear now of the trader who goes to Africa ‘with the 
merely selfish object of making his fortune. Each and all have become 
“ pioneers of civilization,” thinking only of the native first, and of 
self afterwards. Imbued with these notions as to the aim, character, and 
results of our mission, we daily burn incense to our noble selves and ask 
tke world to remark the glorious work we have accomplished. We 
speak as if the good to the native had been enormous, and our 
intercourse with him an unmitigated benefit and blessmg. We look 
back with pride to our sacrifices in the suppression of the slave-trade, 
and point to our West Coast settlements as centres of secular light 
and leading, to our numerous missionary stations as stars twinkling in 
the night of heathendom with a heaven-sent light, to the returns of our 
trade, increasing with every new entrance to the heart of the couniry, 
as showing the. spread of our beneficent influence. 

We see clearly that the work of other nations has been pernicious in 
the extreme, that they have been brutal in their dealings with native 
taces, and have thought only of their own sordid interests and 
national aggrandisement—all in marked contrast, we think, to our own 
aims and methods. That they resent this, however, may be seen 
in any daily paper, each being equally well convinced of the purity 
of its motives and the disinterestedness of its ends. 

Among no people have the magic words, progress and civilization, 
been more persistently used than among the French. It has been in their 
interests, too, that the Germans have levelled every town on the East 
Coast, and bespattered the ruins and the jungies with the life-blood of 
their inhabitants. It was under their banner that Major Serpa Pinto 
advanced up the Shiré and slaughtered the Makololo, who did not 
perceive he came for their good. In fact, it is the same with all the 
European nations. Whatever has been done by them in Africa, has 
‘been at the dictates of civilization and for the good of the negro, 
while, as if not content with that, more than one leader of African 
enterprise, én looking back over his blood and ruin marked path, has 
seen the evidence of a guidance and support more than human. 


But we must not suppose that this spirit of philanthropy, Christian 


chivalry and altruism, of which we now hear so much, is of entirely 
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modern growth, and that the good of the African was never thought 
of previous to our day. Quite the contrary, in fact. It was the 
Portuguese who alike instituted African exploration and Christian 
enterprise among the natives. Early in the fifteenth century they 
commenced that marvellous career of discovery which stopped not till 
they had crept with ever-growing boldness and experience to the 
southernmost point of the continent, and, rounding the Cape, pushed 
on to the conquest of the Indies. But it was a career inspired by 
no mere sordid motives. The desire to do noble and worthy deeds, to 
extend the Portuguese empire, and with it the kingdom of God, were 
the underlying exciting causes. Fach new discovery of heathen lands 
gave a new impetus to the vigorous ‘missionary enthusiasm of the 
time, till it rose to a pitch never surpassed. —_- 

No outward bound ship was compl 
ardent missionaries vowed to the 
of the sixteenth century 
almost the entire coast 
Zambesi regions, 
glorious per fod of Por 
Cheats 


ito complement of 
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African Association, whose object was the exploration of the interior 
of the continent, which till the end of last century had lain an almost 
absolutely unknown land to Europe. Their first successful man was 
Mungo Park, -and to him belongs the honour of pioneering the way, 
and starting that marvellous series of expeditions, the last of which is 
even now filling the daily papers. 

The end of last and the beginning of this century was a period ` 
fraught with great things for the future of Africa. It saw not only the 
abolition of the slave-trade and the commencement of the exploration 
of the continent, but also the landing of the first Protestant mis- 
sionaries. It seemed, indeed, as if Europe was determined to pay 
off the moral debt it had incurred. . 

Traveller followed traveller, each more eager than the other to 
open up tl s f the continent. Ninety out of the 
ia], but there was no dearth of 
In each one’s instruc- 
Africa to commerce and 
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from such sources, and I cannot share this rose-coloured view. Over 
the whole of East Central Africa, from north of the equator to Mozam- 
bique, from the Indian Ocean to the Congo, and along the whole of the 
West Coast from the Gambia to the Cameroons, I have been enabled 
to see for myself the nature of those effects, and to draw my own con- 
clusions. The result has been, as it were, to put a pin into the beautiful 
iridescent bubble I had blown for myself in common with the rest of 
the world, from the materials supplied by the ignorant, the interested, 
the colour-blind, and the hopelessly biassed. 

Taking a bird’s-eye view of the whole sityation in time and space, 
so that each factor may assume its proper relative posizion and pro- 
portion, I unhesitatingly affirm in the plainest language that, so far, 
our intercourse with African races, instead of being a blessing, has 
been little better than an unmitigated curse to them. A closer and 
more detailed examination reveals many bright points in the night- 
like darkness, full of promise undoubtedly, and capable of bursting 
into sunlike splendour, but as yet little more thau potential, mere 
promise of the may be—not of what is, or has been. 

These are strong statements, and require confirmation. If true, 
what can possibly have caused this frightful miscarriage of the noblest 
aspirations of a Christian people? The answer is simply, the nature’ 
of our commerce with Africa in the past and present. To the slave- 
trade, the gin-trade, and that in gunpowder ‘and guns may be 
ascribed the frightful evils we have brought upon the negro 
race, beside which the good we have tried to achieve is hardly dis- 
cernible. . ` 

We have already seen with what high and noble objects the first 
Portuguese explorers set forth on their career of conquest and dis- 
covery. Their motto might be said to be for God and King. Only 
too soo, however, the lustfor gold followed that of conquest. The 
people wio had gone foth to th reaping of souls soon commenced a 
harvest of a very pron kind.) As early as the year 1503 they 
despatched their firstatch of huy2en beings to work in the Spanish 
plantations of South AA merica. Onfce Started, the traffic grew by leaps 
and bounds. By 1911 the Spa: iards had joined in the profitable 
business, though thi, were not wanting enlightened men who fought 
consistently again the Christian spirit. Among these 
was Cardinal Xim uring the minority of Charles V. 
The French Covey ent, with Lou XIII. at its head, was duped by 
assurances that the main, object o the traffic was to facilitate the 
conversion of thy, poor Africans t Christianity, and, thus imposed 
upon, gave Its $4 ation, d 
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to happier lands, expressed her concern lest any of “the Africans 
should be carried off without their free consent, declaring that it would 
be detestable, and call down the vengeance of Heaven upon its under- 
takers.” 

The slave-trade was thus not started in absolute ignorance or absence 
of a consciousness of its frightfully criminal nature. Enlightened 
opinion was against it, but it was an opinion easily hoodwinked and 
~ overruled, and, once started, the trade increased at an enormous 
‘rate. í , 

For quite three hundred years the, unfortunate natives were treated 
as wild beasts intended tor. ihe use of higher races. As wild beasts 
and things accursed they were shot down in rayriads that others might 
be enslaved and transformed into the beasts of burden, hewers of 
wood and drawers of water of Europeans. The whole land was 
transformed into an arena of murder and bloodshed that our markets 
might be supplied, our plantations tilled. Chiefs were tempted to 
selt their subjects, mothers their children, men their wives ; tribe was 
set against tribe, and village against village. Between Portugal, 
Spain, France and Britain many millions of people were transported 
to the American plantations: Before that number could be landed 
in America several millions more must have succumbed en route, and 
untold myriads been shot down in the raids in which they were 
captured. 

Twenty millions of human beings probably under-estimates the 
number of killed and captured for European gain, and his was not 
the most fortunate fate who lived to become a slave. For him was 
reserved the spectecle of slaughtered relatives and a ruined home ; 
for him the slave-path, with all its horrors—chains, the slave-stick, 
the lash, the killing load and toilsome march, the starvation fare, and 
every species of exposure and hardship. For him also were all the 
horrors of the middle passage in Ep Spear ships, and buf stight was 
the improvement in his experiences when, keked down in auction 
to the highest bidder, he was transferred to tht Plantation. 

It may be urged that this is no that the slave-trade 
is a thing of the past, and that w nation, have atoned 
for our participation in it by enor f money. 

If compensating the slaveholdeif 
rest in peace. But where is t 
frightful legacy of crime and Hegradation we ‘have left behind ? 
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answer, it will no doubt be said that “legitimate commerce” 
placed the vile traffic in human flesh and blood. Stiil the same 
story—legitimate commerce—magic words which give such an 
tractive glamour to whatever can creep under their shelter—words 
hich have too oftén blinded a gullible public to the nfost shameful 
nd criminal transactions. here are still those who kelieve that 
every trading station, once the slave-traflic was stopped, became a 
‘beacon of light and leading, beneath whose kindling beams the dark- 
ness of heathen barbarism was bound to disappear. The truth of the 
matter is that, taken as a whole, our trading stations on the greater 
part of the West Coast of Africa, instead of béing centres of beneficent 
and elevating influences, have been in the past disease-breeding spots 
which have infected with a blighting and demoralizing poison the 
whole country around. They have been sources of corruption where 
men have coined money out of the moral and physical ruin of the 
nations and tribes they have supplied. i 

What has been the character of this so-called legitimate commeree? 
Tt consisted, to an enormous extent, of a traffic in vile spirits and 
weapons of destruction—the one ruining the buyers, the other ena- 
bling them to slaughter their neighbours. It is a trade which com- 
menced in congenial union with that in slaves. In exchange for 
Africa’s human flesh and blood, the best England could give was gin, 
rum, gunpowder, guns and tobacco. With these combired we inten- 
sified every barbarous and bloodthirsty propensity in the negro’s nature, 
while arousing new bestial appetites calculated to land him in a lower 
depth of squalor and degradation. 

With the stoppage of the slave-trade the gin-traffic only received 
a more powerful stimulus. To its propagation all the energies of 
the traders were devoted. For spirits there was already a huge 
demand, and it was increasing out of all proportion to the taste for 
better things. It required no exertions on the part of she merchants 
to set it agomg, and once started it grew and spread of itself 
without any danger of its stopping. ‘The profits, too, were enormous 
and certain, because the appetite for drink had to be assuaged, 
no matter what the price. Yet in all conscience the pleasures of 
intoxication are not expensive in West Africa. Over the doorway of 
hundreds of traders’ houses might be hung the signboard of 
Hogarth’s picture, “ Drunk for a penny, dead drunk for twopence,” 
only the “ clean straw for nothing ” would have to be ləft out. With 
the traffic in useful articles it was entirely different. To push it was 
a slow and laborious task, and the profits were uncersain, which did 
not suit men who wanted to make money rapidly. 

The result of this state of matters is that the Giabolical work 
commenced by the slave-trade has been effectually carried on and 
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widened by that in spirits. I for one am inclined to believe t 
latter is producing greater—and what are likely to be quite as last 
evils than the former. The spirit traffic-has a more brutalizing ef. 
it more effectually blights all the natives energies, it ruins h 
constitution, and, through the habits it gives rise to, his lands are lei 
as desolate as after a slave raid. 

What are the most characteristic European imports into West 
Africa? Gin, rum, gunpowder and guns. What European articles 
are most in demand? The same. In what light do the natives 
look upon the Europeans? Why, as makers and sellers of spirits 
and guns. What largely supports the Governmental machinery of 
that region? Still the same articles. 

The ships which trade to Africa are loaded with gin out of all 
proportion to more useful articles ; the warehouses along the coast are 
filled with it. The air seems to reek with the vile stuff, and every 
hut is redolentof its fumes. Gin bottles and boxes meet the eye at 
evegy step, and in some places the wealth and importance of the various 
villages are measured by the size of the pyramids of empty gin-bottles 
which they erect to their own honour and glory and the envy of 
poorer districts. Over large-areas it is almost the sole currency, and 
in many parts the year’s wages of the negro factory workers is paid 
in spirits, with which they return home to enjoy afew days of fiendish 
debauch. 7 \ 

Outside such towns as Sierra Leone and. Lagos, which, thanks to 
special circumstances, form small oases in the wild wastes of barbarism, 
not the slightest evidence is to be found that the natives have been 
influenced for good by European intercourse. Everywhere the tendency 
is seen to be in the line of deterioration. Instead of a people “ white 
unto harvest ” crying to the Churches, ‘‘ Come over and help us”; to 
the merchant, ‘‘ We have pil and ‘rubber, grain and ivory—give us in 
exchange your cloth and your cutlery”; or to the philanthropist, 
“We are able and willing to work, only come and show us the way ”— 
in place of such appeals, the one outcry is for more gin, tobacco, and 
gunpowder. To walk through a village on the Kru Coast is like a 
horrible nightmare—the absolute squalor of the huts, the uncultivated 
lands—the brutality and vice of their owners, is without a parallel in 
tho untouched lands of the interior. There, women and children, with _ 
scarcely a rag on their filthy besotted persons, follow one about eagerly 
beseeching a little gin or tobacco. Eternally gin and tobacco, hardly 
the slightest evidence of a desire for anything higher. 

Our West African settlements instead of being, as they should, 
bright jewels-in the crown of England, are at this day—thanks to our 
methods of dealing with them—standing monuments to our disgrace. 
Everything tending to the elevation of the unhappy people who 
inhabit them has been blighted. We have done everything in 
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to suppress all habits of industry and stop tke develop- 
he resources of the country. We have made stre that no 
astes, no varied wants, should be aroused. The result is now 
in the backward condition of the settlements, and th2 fact that 
est Coast negro has been transformed into the most, villanous, 
cherous, and vicious being in the whole of Africa. 
hat a similar downgrade result is likely to be the outcome of the 
ening up and exploration of Hast Africa is only too apparent. 
ome three years ago, in lecturing on Africa and the liquor traffic, I 
ad occasion to draw a happy contrast between the beneficial results 
on the East Coast under the Mohammedan mle of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, and the deleterious effects of European rule on the west 
_ side of the continent. Since that time a great political change has 
come over the Eastern region. The Germans, after shamefully 
setting aside the rights of the Sultan, have commenced the’r civilizing 
career. Towns have been demolished and hundreds of lives sacrificed, 
Our mission stations and all the carefully nurtured germs of thirty, 
years of unselfish work have been more or less blighted. 

It would be something if we could think that we had seen the 
worst; but we cannot forget that the Germans are almost the sole 
manufacturers of gin, that their merchants are quite as keen to make 
money as ours, while considerably behind us in their views as to 
native rights; and when, in addition, it is remembered that at 
the Berlin Conference it was the Germans who strenuously opposed 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic on the Congo and the Niger, we 
cannot by any means be hopeful of their future action in “heir newly 
acquired territories. 

It is indeed almost certain that, as soon as they have pacified the 
natives by means of copious blood-letting, they will continue their 
work of civilization by the introduction’ of the gin-traffic which the 
late Mohammedan ruler prohibited. , They will find a ready market; 
for palm wine has already inoculated the inhabitants with a taste for 
intoxicating liquors. In a few years the work of the Fatherland will 
be made manifest to the world by a great development in the value of 
the imports to their new conquest, which, to those who can read 

_ between the lines, will be a measure of the rate at which the ruin and 
demoralization of the natives is proceeding, 

As a nation we have a moral duty laid on us to prevent this same 
European crime. We ourselves assisted the Germans to take the 
Sultan of Zanzibar’s territories, and therefore we are in some measure 
responsible for what they do. In East Africa there is no vested 
interest in the trade to consider. As yet it has got no footing. There 
is not even any demand for it. It would be well if some attion vould 
be taken which would ensure that it never did get a footing. If the 
Germans are wise they will nob sacrifice the future well-being of their 
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new settlements to any consideration of present and immedi4 
But that is almost too much to expect: Certainly we h 
nothing in the past methods of the Germans to make us hop 
and, unhappily, we cannot come to them with clean hands to 
them advice. ; 

It may be urged that in, this survey of the results of Europ 
intercourse with the African I am only showing the dark side of t 
picture. Perfectly true, because there is no bright one as seen i 
the bird’s-eye view I have been taking. What is a missionary here 
and there compared with the thousand agents of commerce who, with 
untiring and unscrupulous industry, dispense wholesale the deadly 
products 'in such great demand? Whatis a Bible, or a bale of useful: 
goods, in opposition to the myriad cases of gin, the thousand guns 
which compete with them? What chance has a Christian, virtue 
where the soil is so suitable for European vice—where, for every 
individual influenced for good by merchant or missionary, there are 
a thousand caught up in the Styx-like flood of spirit-poison and swept 
off helplessly to perdition ? 

It would, however, be presenting an enunely misleading picture of 
the situation were I to’ restrict myself to the distant and general 
prospect. As already said, a closer and more detailed examination 
reveals many bright points in the night-like darkness. Of these, none 
scintillate with a more promising light than the enterprises of the 
Christian missionary. And yet, however promising for the future, 
when we look around and see with what rapid strides the emissaries 
of Islam have made their influence felt throughout the whole of the 
Central and Western Soudan, ‘and left the mental and spiritual 
impress of their civilization upon the natives, we cannot but sadly 
wonder at the comparatively small headway that their Christian rivals 
have made against the sodden mass of heathendom. As compared with 
the progress of Mohammedanism in Africa, Christianity in these lands 
has been practically at a standstill: Wherever Mohammedan seed has 

` been sown there it has taken root, and there it has remained to flourish 
with a vigorous grip of the soil which nothing can destroy. The same 
cannot be said of Christian seed: it has ever been as a delicate exotic, 
difficult to plant, more difficult to rear, and ever requiring outside 
support and watering. 

What, then, is the secret of this discouraging state of matters? It 
cannot be for lack of good men and true. Of such there have been . 
hundreds—men who have been possessed with the very highest ideals 


. _ of duty, and who have literally burned out their lives in the ardour of 


their missionary enterprise. ` 
The explanation is simply this: Mohammedanism has succeeded* 

because of its elasticity and its adaptability to the peoples it sought 

to convert. It has asked of the heathen negro apparently so little, 
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in reality, so much, considering what he is; for in that little 
germs of a great spiritual revolution. In fact, it is in a manner 
se of its very inferiority as a religion—looked at fiom our stand- 
t—that it has succeeded ; and because it has just presented that 
ount of gocd which the negro could comprehend and assimilate. 
oreover, the Mohammedan missionaries have heen like the natives 
emselyes—men who spoke the same language, lived th2 same life. 
On the other hand, the Christian worker has accomplished so little 
because he has tried todo so much. He has seldom comprehended 
the problems he has had to face. His education has rarely been 
adupted to the work before him, and, filled with much enthusiasm and 
ardour and more erroneous ideas, he has gone forth tov often ta do 
little more than throw away his life with but small result to the cause 
ne has at heart. 

The missioncry, as a rule, has ignored the fact that men’s minds 
can only assimilate ideas in proportion to their stage of development. 
He acts as if he could in a single generation transforn. a being at 
the toot of the ladder of human lifé into a civilized individual, and 
raise a degraded heathen at a stroke to the European spiritual level. 
Filled with such beliefs, he has ever attempted, in defiance of all 
common sense, to graft Christianity in its entirety upon undeveloped 
brutish brains. Instead of taking a lesson from h.s successful 
Mvubhommedan brother-worker in the mission-field, and simplifying 
the presentation of the Gospel truth, he has generally done his best 
to stupefy his hearers with views and doctrines which have been beyond 
their spiritual comprehension. 

Tt has rarely occurred to him that he had hetter, like the Moham- 
medan, sow one good seed which will grow and fructify, and strike 
deep and permanently into the life of the negro, than a thousand 
which only remain sterile on the surface. 

Before any great advance will be made in the Christian propaganda 
in Africa, a total revolution in the methods of work must be accom- 
plished. Surely the time has come when professorships for the prepara- 
tion of missionaries should be founded, so that men might be sent out 
properly armed for the conflict, instead of leaving them, as at present, 
to enter the mission-field not knowing what they hare to face, imbued 
with the unworkable traditions of bygone times, and hampered by 
the unsuitable theological training fur the ministry whick they have 
received among a civilized people, and which in Africa is worse than 
useless. 

Once the negro is attacked in the right spirit,-and with a suitable 
choice of weapons from the Christian armoury, I venture to predict 
eveno mre splendid results to Christianity than has ever marked the 
progress of Islam. For the negro, with all his intellectual Jeficiencies, 
is naturally a very religious individual. In his present helplessness 
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and darkness he gropes aimlessly about after an explanatio 
surroundings, and finds but slight consolation in his stocks an: 

his fetishism and spirit-worship. That he gladly adopts a loftie 
ception is shown by the avidity with which he accepts as his 
Allah—the one God of the Mohammedans. We cannot be too q 

in entering the field in opposition to the religion of Islam, howe 
great may be its civilizing work among the natives, or splendid . 
beneficial influence in raising up a barrier against the devil’s flood . 
drink poured into Africa by Christian merchants. For. unhappily its 
ultimate results belie the promise of its initial stages among the lower 
levels of humanity, if we are to judge from-Morocco and other 
Mohammedan empires ; and we have only too good reason to fear that 
what in the present is a great blessing to myriads of negro people im 
the Central and Western Soudan, may become a deplorable curse to the 
generations of the future. _ 

- In view of these facts-—namely, that our intercourse with Africa 
Was been almost one long career of crime and. shame, fraught with 
direst consequence to a whole continent of people, and, in addition, 
that our various missionary enterprises have not accomplished the 
amount of good which might reasonably be expected of them—one 
might be tempted to ask, ought we not to retire altogether, and leave, 
' Africa and the African alone? To such a question I should answer 

most emphatically, No. We must not, if we could, and we ought not 
-even if we would. We have laid ourselves under an overwhelming 
‘load of debt to the negro which centuries of beneficent work can never 

repay. We have not made reparation and atonement for the evil we 
wrought with the slave-traffic. The hydra- headed beast—the gin and 
-weapon trade—is still continuing its ravages, still bringing new terri- 
‘tories under contribution. We brought the monster into being, and 
ours is the duty to give battle to it, and rest not till we have not only 
checked its desolating career, but slain it outright. 

Here is indeed a gigantic task, which we, as a Christian people, 
cannot shirk. - It would be well if we heard less about high-sounding 
impossible schemes for the suppression of the present Arab slave-trade, 
and more practicable proposals for the stoppage of our equally ruin- 
working commerce in spirits and weapons of destruction. Let us stop 
our pharisaical trumpeting from the house-tops over the pounds we 
spend for the conversion of the heathen, while our merchants continue 
to make fortunes out of their demoralization. Instead of talking of 
retiring with our enormous gains—a proceeding which would only be 
in harmony with all our dealings with the natives—conscience calls 
aloud that we should put ourselves in sackcloth and ashes, and set 
.about sweeping our commerce and our politics free from the iniquities 
by which they have hitherto been characterized. That accomplished, 
we have before us the still more mighty task of undoing the evils pro- 
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‘during the last three centuries, and inaugurating the real work 
ilization—religion, working hand in hand with no hypocritical 
-believe “ legitimate commerce.” 
Justice might indeed join hands with such as demand our with- 
awal from Africa were there no indication on our part of a conscious- 
ss of wrong-doing—of a desire, to reform where we have erred, to 
etrace our steps where we have gone astray. But already on all 
ides there are signs of hope—signs of, the approach of a brighter day 
and of better things ‘for’ the negro. The national conscience is 
awakening—men’s eyes are being opened to the real character of our 
doings in the Dark Continent. Societies have been fcrmed, vowed 
to the suppression of the worst evils, and are spreading their influenco 
at a rapid rate. Governments are becoming more and more alive to 
their duty to the ignorant savages who have come under their rule, and 
are striving to check the liquor traffic where it has been established, 
and to absolutely prohibit it where no hold has yet been obtained. 
The sympathetic ear of the Houses of Parliament has been obtained, 
and Churches of all denominations are lending the weight of their 
influence to the good cause. Still better, merchants themselves are 
becoming alive to the fact that they are engaged in a business they 
ought to be ashamed of, and are seeking for a way of escape from the 
situation in.which they have placed themselves. Public companies, 
too, armed with the powers of a Royal charter, are entering the field 
with enlightened views as to what their aims and objects should be. 
More especially do they take a stand against the further development 
of the ruinous traffic of which so.much has already been said, appa- 
rently determined to restrict and finally extirpate the vile thing. 

Of such we have no better example than the Royal Niger Company, 
which since it got its charter has started on a career bright with 

‘ promise. The British East Africa Company is another which we may 
be sure will never soil its hands by any misdirection of its commercial 
dealings with the people under its rule. 

As a bright'spot in the black expanse of Africa, leb ma point with 
pride to what our Scottish merchants and missionaries are doing on 
Lake Nyassa. 

There, hand in hand, commerce and religion are pursuing a common 
end. Filled with the noblest aspirations of their great pioneer, 

- Livingstone, and the best characteristics of their native country, the 
band of Christian heroes have planted their flag on a rock, and, 
unfurling it to the breeze, have taken the helpless heathen under 
their protection in the name of Christ and humanity. Sword in 
hand, they have driven back the slave-raiding hordes in the north, 
and now they stand prepared to repel the equally desolating wave of 
Portuguese aggression which threatens them from the south. At 
such a crisis, it is our duty as individuals, as a Christian people, as a 
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nation, to see that that flag is never again lowered, and the 
who protect and gather round it are supported and encoure 
their glorious struggle. 

‘ In such.facts we see clearly that the tidal wave of evil 
commenced to turn, and that a new and more beneficent curren’ 
asserting itself. But, happily, not only commercially and politic. 
are there signs of the approach of a brighter day. 

It is gradually dawningrupon Missionary Societies that the 
methods have not always been the most suitable for the work to b. 
done. In this respeot our Scottish Missions have also been taking 
the lead. They have sent of their best to carry on the difficult work. 
They no longer disdain the helping hand- of the layman, but see in 
the artisan and the merchant co-workers in the same field. In every 
respect they have broadened the basis of their operations and grappled 
in a more modern and common-sense spirit with the question of 
Ghristian propaganda, and how best to come.in touch with the unde- 
veloped degraded nature of the negro. ‘This spirit is likewise reflected 
in the communications to our missionary magazines. Throughout, 
these manifest a more vigorous and healthy tone, and are made up 
less of the weak milk-and-water demanded by spiritual babes -and 
sucklings. 

Thus, with missionary enterprise starting forth new armed on a 
more promising career, of Christian conquest; with commerce 
purging herself of criminal iniquities, and joining with religion in 
the work of civilization, what may not be predicted of the future of 
Africa! Already the remotest corners have heard the glad tidings of 
the coming good—uttered in a still small voice perhaps, and possibly 
unheeded, uncomprehended—but bound to catch the heathen -ear at 
last, and grow in form, in volume and in harmony, till they swell into 
one grand pean and Christian hymn, which shall be heard in every 
forest depth and wide waste of jungle. 

Then in the far distant future, Englishmen who shall be happily 
alive to hear that hymn, may indeed be able to speak of the- 
. beneficent results of European intercourse with the African, knowing 
that the sins of their fathers have at last been. expiated, and the blot 
on the national honour wiped out. 

Josera THOMSON. 


WAS JEHOVAH A FETISH STONE? 


« T DON’T seo, therefore, how we can avoid the obvious inference that 

Jahveh, the God of the Hebrews, the God of Abraham, and of 
Isaac, and of Jacob, the God who later became sublimated and 
etherealized into the God of Christianity, was in his origin nothing 
more nor less than the ancestral fetish stone of the people of Israel, 
however sculptured, and perhaps, in the last very resort of all, the 
monumental pillar of some early Semitic sheikh or chief.” This is 
Mr. Grant Allen’s conclusion, published in the Fortnightly Review 
(Jan. 1890). The opinions are trencliant, and, perhaps, if Mr. Allen . 
proves his case,-we may as well shut up the Book of the History of 
Religion. Tt is all stated here in a paragraph. You begin, in the 
very first resort of all, with a monumental pillar of a Semitic sheikh. 
Or rather, you don’t, after all, begin with’ that, but with the ghost of 
the Arab sheikh himself, which sanctifies the pillar. Mr. Allen forgot to 
mention the ghost in his conclusion, but he had referred to him before. 
Hirst, then, the ghost, next the grave pillar.sanctified by the ghost, then 
the pillar carried about in the ark as a portable fetish. Then (after or 
before that) the fetish recognized as the God of Abraham, then the God 
of Abraham etherealized into the God of Christianity ; then, I may add, 
the God of Christianity sublimated into the ‘‘ Unknowable” of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, which, however, Mr. Frederic Harrison spells with 
a small “u.” Here is the whole history of Religion, unless we ask 
why one particular fetish stone, out of so many millions strewn over 
all the world, was etherealized (a process including pulverization) into 
a God like the God of Christianity. This too may, no doubt, be as 
readily explained by dne of the fairy tales of popular Science as the 
development of the strawberry, or the aquatic habits of the water- 
. ousel. 
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But the student of the History of Religion may not, after 
satisfied that Mr. Allen’s conclusions are unavoidable. Perhap 
friend Mr. Allen will permit me to show him how he “can eas 
avoid ” drawing his obvious inference, or, at least, how other peo 
can avoid it. For the inference is based on more than one conjectur 
of the most avoidable sort. 

Mr. Allen’s conclusions, as readers of his article will see, imply 
several propositions. One of these is that Mr. Allen knows what the 
ark of the Covenant contained, and that its contents were not that 
which the only accessible evidence declares them to have been. The 
ark did not contain the Tables of the Law (as in 1 Kings viii. 9), but 
it did contain “an object’ made of stone,” and that object was 
“ Jahveh.” Again, Mr. Allen’s conclusions imply the proposition 
that all worshipped or sacred stones were once ancestral grave- 
stones, or that their:sanctity was derived from a real or supposed 
resemblance to ancestral grave-stones. Once more, if we are to agree 
with Mr. Grant Allen, we must believe that, when a “ fetish ” stone 
is found in certain relations with a god, the god derives his origin 
from the stone. 

All these propositions are highly disputable, and, perhaps it may 
be shown, are not demonstrated by Mr. Allen. If we can show ‘this, 
it will be quite easy for us to avoid drawing his obvious ‘inference, 
and thinking that we know more about the origin of Jehovah than 
the most learned and “advanced” Biblical critics now believe them- 
selves to know. 

Now, what evidence have we as to what the ark really contained ? 
We have 1 Kings viii. 9, “ There was nothing in the ark, save the 
two tables of stone, which Moses put there at Horeb.” Either we 
must accept this evidence, or admit that we know nothing about the 
matter. The evidence, let it be admitted, is understood to be neither 
very ancient, nor very authentic. But, if we suppose it to be 
false, then it must go; we have no business to choose the part of it 
which suits Mr. Allen—namely, the existence of stone in the ark, and 
to reject the statement that there were two stones, containing the 
Decalogue. This mode of treating legends, admitting what we like 
and discarding what we dislike, has been criticized sufficiently by Mr. 
Grote, in his chapter on Greek Heroic Legend. Again, if Mr. Allen 
is right, then surely all the traditions, by many critics allowed to 
be old, about the Decalogue and the two tables of stone must have 
been invented, and inserted in Scripture, to account for the discovery 
of two stones (not one) in the ark. These are mere guesses: wo 
may, to be brief, admit or. reject the evidence, but we deal in pure 
guesswork when we say the author of 1 Kings vit. 9 told the 
truth when he said there was stone in the ark, but invented a pious 
fraud when he said there were two stones, inscribed with the “ Ten 
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However, Mr. Allen’s guess is not, probably he does not put it 
s being, original. He has “ great allies ” to whom he does not 
al. Thus Kuenen says, “ Was the ark really empty, or did it 
ain a stone, Jahveh’s real abode, of which the ark was only the 
ository ? This we do not know, although the latter opinion, in con- 
ection with the later accounts of the Pentateuch, appears to us to 
ossess great probability.” But Kuenen adds that “we cannot draw 
‘any entirely safe conclusions.” * He elsewhere remarks that “ Jahveh 
was worshipped in the shape of a young bull.” ‘‘Bull-worship was 
really the worship of Jahveh.”{ Thus æ god was worshipped as a 
young bull, who probably had his abode in a stone. 

Wellhausen again observes that, if there were stones in the ark, 
they probably served some other purpose than that of writing mate- 
rials, and says that “the ark of the Covenant, no doubt, arose by a 
change of meaning out of ‘the old idol.” ¢ 

I mike Mr. Allen a present of these oaii conjectures by emi- 
nent scholars. M. Renan’s guess is that the ark “contained objects 
of general interest,” that it was a small portable case, holding the 
best things in the Israelitish collection. These opinions are all mere 
“ shots,” and are of no historical value; or, as Kuenen mildly puts 
it, “ not entirely safe.” This part of the argument, then, is peculiarly 
perilous. l 

We next examine Mr. Allen’s theory that all sacred stones have been. 
grave-stones, or were worshipped because sanctity attacked to them 
from their resemblance to stones sanctified as grave-stones. 
` Here the controversy would have been easier if Mr. Allen had 
consulted and given references to original authorities. But his 
examples of stone-worship are mainly taken, as he acknowledges, 
from works by Mr. Herbert Spencer, by Mr. Tylor, and by myself. | 
Now, to omit references makes easy reading, and perhaps easy writing, 
but it does not permit a student to correct his author, if that author 
chances to overlook important facts in his context. It is really im- 
possible to know about these obscure matters, as far as they can be 
known at all, without taking trouble, and working, as it were, at first 
hand. To myself, Mr. Allen’s whole argument seems vitiated by the 
doctrine that “ the origin of all which is most essential in religion ” is 
. derived “from ghost-worship and ancestor-worship.” Mr.: Allen 
thinks that this has been brilliantly demonstrated by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. . Not even by Mr. Tylor, I think, has any such demonstra- 
tion been really and convincingly made. I. am not persuaded that 
even the germs of a belief in the supernatural, still less of the 
essential in religion, arise in ghost and ancestor worship, or*in any other 
single source whatever. The bane of those studies is the exclusive 


7 ©The Religion of Israel,” vol i. 233, London, 1874. t Ibid. p. 235. 
t “History of Israel,” p. 393, Edinburgh, 1885. 
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belief in single “keys of all the creeds.” These are only opi 
which anthropology has led me. But my opinions have, at lei 
to certain details of stone-worship, the support of Mr. Tylor. “ 
ideas with which stone-worship is concerned are multifarious,” 
says, “ and the analogy ’—the analogy which suggests the conjectul 
that stones, like menhirs, cromlechs, and so on, were worshipped as 
representatives or embodiments of gods—‘‘ may be misleading.”: To 
“multifarious” ideas and practices I am loth to assign one single 
origin ; but Mr. Allen would trace them all to the worship of ghosts. 
or ancestors. 3 ; 

He begins by thinking it unnecessary to prove that the erection of 
an upright stone is one of the commonest modes of marking a 
place of burial. The “ prehistoric savage” “erected a pillar over the 
tumulus of a dead chief.” That depends on whether. the prehistoric 
savage had any chief, and whether he practised earth burial. But 
head-stones are certainly very commonly erected over tombs. 
The question is whether the peoples who now worship stones, 
or who did of old worship stones, also always erected pillars over 
their dead. 

Common as the practice is, if Mr. Allen is to show that stone~ 
worship arose from ghost and grave-worship, he must prove that stone- 
worshippers do, or once did, bury their dead under such stones. Now 
Lucian remarked long ago that “the Greeks burn their dead; the Per- 
sians bury them; the Scythians eat them, and the Egyptians mummify 
them ;” no head-stone being needed in three cases out of four, Some 
savages carry the bones of the dead about,some devour the dead, some, as 
Apollonius Rhodius tells us, hang them in bags from trees, some expose 
them on platforms ; some, like the ancient Hebrews in Genesis, bury 
. them in the walls of caves, some embalm them and set them up in 
the temples, some sink them in the sea.* 

Mr. Herbert Spencer quotes many cases of burial in caves, in huts,. 
in houses, on elevated platforms, under sheds, and so forth. The 
sheds, huts, houses, become temples, he thinks. But it is plain that, 
in many cases, head-stones are not needed nor used, and yet the 
people who do not bury under head-stones worship stones, as we shall: 
see. Whence did those stones gain their sanctity? It may be 
alleged that, at some period, all stone-worshipping races buried under 
head-stones, but that needs proof, which is not offered. 

Are there no instantie contradictorie of people who bury under- 
head-stones, or under pillars of wood, yet worship no pillar nor stone, 
‘on one hand, or worship stones, and yet do not erect them over graves > 
Mr. Allen does not touch this essential question ; his theory absolutely 


s Garcilasso de la Vega, ‘‘Com. Real., ” i56; Apol Rhod. ini. 202; “Legends of 
Hawaii,” p 59; “Among Cannibals,” Lumholtz, p. 278, where burial in the earth is 
also used ; Pietschmann, second part of his “ History of Phoenicia,” in Oncken’s “ Alg. 
Geschicht.” 
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mands, as preliminary, a study of burial customs, but no such study 
offered. Want of room may have hindered him from examining 
and presenting the evidence in detail; yet such a presentation seems 
necessary. For example, some Australian tribes erect, sculptured 
pillars, yet I never heard that they worshipped pillars. Mr. Allen 
himself states that the Samoans mark the grave by a little heap of 
stones, a foot or two in ‘height, but the stones which (among other 
things) the Samoans worship are Fongo and Toafa, two oblong smooth 
stones, on a raised platform of loose stones. Here it is rather the 
. platform of loose stones than the smooth oblong stones which ought 
to be sacred, if the sacredness be derived from marking a place of 
burial. Or can it be shown that the Samoans once buried their dead 
under oblong smooth stones ? * Bey 

However, stones often mark a place of burial, undeniably, and 
when victims are sacrificed at the tomb “their blood is constantly 
smeared on the head-stone or boulder that marks the spot., Here, 
again, we have no reference to original authorities as to the diffusion 
‘of this custom, whether wide or restricted. But “after a time the ¿ gravo 
‘and the stone get to be confounded together, and the place itself 
comes to have a certain sacredness, derived from the ghost which 
haunts and inhabits it.” Mr. Allen now quotes Major Conder’s’ 
theory of menhirs ‘ erected as memorials and worshipped as deities,” 
and of dolmens, cairns, and cromlechs in similar case. "We have 
marked Mr. Tylor’s more cautious warning against misleading 
analogies. But stones answering to three at least of the four classes 
—menhir, dolmen, cairn, cromlech—assuredly existed in ancient 
Canaan, and are often named in the Old Testament. We shall 
examine later the part they play, or may be supposed to play, in the 
legends, the history, the ritual, and the religion of Israel. 

Mr. Allen now advances some cases of stone-worship. The 
Samoan example of the two oblong stones, parents of tke Rain God, 
has already been mentioned. In the case of the tall coral sandstone 
of the Augustine isles, Mr. Allen does not tell us whether the islanders 
erect such stele over graves, and he is as indifferent to the burial 
customs of the stone or slab-worshipping Gilbert Group race. 
Goddesses there are flat slabs ; does any such corresponding difference 
appear in the grave-stones of men and women in the Gilbert Group ? 
Or do the peogle of the’ group erect stones over graves at all? Among 
the Khonds each god has a stone under the tree in the village.’ Do 
the Khonds place head-stones on graves? - 

In Pern, stones were placed “ to represent the penates of households 
and the patron deities of villages.” How did the Peruvians bury their 
mummied dead ? Mr. Allen does not tell us, but Garcilasso says “ they 
embalmed their Ynca’s body so as to keep it with them, and not to 


* Mr, Allen quotes, Mr. Turner, without name of book cited, or nose of page. 
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lose sight of it.” * No stone was needed here. In Fiji the gods ar 
goddesses “ had their abodes or shrines in black stones, like smooth 
round mile-stones, and there received their offerings of food.t Mr. 
Allen takes this from Mr. Tylor, who takes it from Williams's “ Fiji 
and the lijians.”{ Mr. Williams gives a sketch of a stone named 
Lovekaveka, “ the abode of a goddess for whom food is prepared.” 
The sketch may be consulted by the curious, who will see the real 
nature of the stone at a glance. Assuredly itis not sepulchrat. The 
Fijians, moreover, do not bury their dead under stones like this, but 
under small houses with roofs from three to six feet high.§ This pre- 
vents the grave from being defiled, “for a Fijian burial-ground is 
usually a very filthy ”—instead of being a very sacred—“ place.” 
Some are buried in tempies for this reason. Such are the graves of 
chiefs. Common people have graves edged round with stones, or 
with a stone at head and foot. It is open, of course, to Mr. Allen to 
argue that all graves were originally thus marked ; hence the worship 
of stones in Fiji- But this is conjectural. 

In all these cases Mr. Allen never once proves that the people who ° 
worship stones employ similar stones to mark resting-places of the 
dead. If they do, he should not spare such an important link in his 
argument ; if they do not, it would only be fair to mention this gap 
in the evidence. One may doubt whether he ever asked himself the 
gtiestion. Let me now give an example of a stone-worshipping people 
who do not use head-stones. The Hawaiians deposit the bodies of 
their dead in caves, but the bones of chiefs and kings were usually 
destroyed or hidden lest they should be made into fish-hooks or arrow- 
heads for shooting mice, by their enemies. Some were thrown into 
the sea, others concealed in caves after partial cremation. In the 
royal tombs which do exist are probably few royal bones. The bones 
of one great chief were eaten, after being pulverized. The stones 
which are worshipped are brought from a certain beach in the south of 
the island. They are beliéved to propagate their own species. <A 
selected stone is taken by its owner to the athletic sports. If the 
owner wins his race, the stone is admitted to be a god. If he fails, 
he throws it away, or makes it into an axe-head. There is, perhaps, little 
trace of ancestor-worship here, not more than in the superstition which 
leads burglars to carry a piece of coal in their pockets, “ for luck.” 
In Hawaii, then, I find no head-stones, but plenty of worship of 
stones which never stood over graves.|| 

Mr. Allen next remarks, very pertinently, that when certain stones 
had once become sacred (from their position, as he thinks, of sepulchral 
monuments), other stones resembling those might come to be regarded 

* “Com. Real.,” i. 98.  Williams’s “Fiji,” i. 220. t London, 1858. § Op. cit. i. 192 


|| “Legends and Myths of Hawan” By His Hawanan Majesty, Kulakaua, Preface 
{quoted) by Hon. R. M. Daggett. New York, 1888, pp. 41, 59. 
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“being themsélves divine as containing an indwelling ghost or 
eity.” This is very probable. But he is not really aided here by 
r. Turners story of a fish-shaped stone prayed to by fishermen, a 
yam-stone made into a god of yams, and so forth. A simpler expla- 
nation suits these instances. The New Caledonians bury stones like 
yams, with the yam roots to fertilize them. The Zunis regard any 
pebble which distinctly resembles a bird,or beast as a god which will 
bring luck in hunting that game. It is a case of similia similibus : 
like affects like, a very common idea in early thought.* 

If this view be accepted, ghosts, ancestors, and head-stones of graves 
have nothing to do with the adoration of yam-shaped, fish-shaped, 
and bird-shaped pebbles. Thus we may assuredly find many ex- 
amples of stone-worship which need:not be derived from ancestor- 
worship. Little but confusion comes of the desire to zrace multi- 
- farious phenomena to one single origin. Mr. Allen’ would work 

back to his favourite origin by supposing, as we havo see, 
that the ghost and the grave lent the first sanctity to certain 
stones, and then that other stones were sympathetically affected 
by this attribute. Sanctity among stones was “ catching,” so Mr. 
Allen gives a few examples of worshipped stones ‘where no im- 
mediate connection with any particular grave seems definitely 
implied.” This reads as if, in most of his earlier instances, a 
connection between: the holy stones and some particular grave had 
been “ definitely implied.” But we have seen, on the other hand, that 
there was not even an attempt made to prove any such connection in 
the examples chosen from Samoa, St. Augustine Island, the Gilbert 
Group, among the Khonds, in Fiji, and so on, while the Hawaiian 
case was an instantia contradicloria. There was among all these 
but a single mention of grave-marks, the tiny cairn in Samoa, where 
not cairns but large oblong stones were said to exist among other 
objects of worship, Thus Mr. Allen’s new cases of worshipped stones, 
“where no connection with any particular grave is implied,” so far are ' 
much on a level with his other cases. “‘ The Dacotahs f pick up around 
boulder, paint it, and then,addressing it as ‘grandfather,’ make offerings 
to it, and pray it to deliver them from danger.” ‘Here Mr. Allen is 
gratified by the trace of ancestor-worship in the term “ grandfather.” 
But that. may be a mère “ honour-giving name.” Do the Dacotahs, as 
a matter of fact, worship their ‘grandfathers, and do they place 
round boulders, capable of being ‘picked up,” on the tombs of their 
dead? This ought to have been looked into. As a rule, the 
Red Indian-tribes erect wooden pillars, carven with the totems of 


+ Mr. J. J. Atkinson gave me the New Caledonian case., The Bureau of Ethnology 
in Washington publishes coloured copies of the Zuni pebble gods, and one, an eagle, the 

ift of Mr. Way, is in my own collection. It should be fed with meal and powdered 
hells at certain intervals. but does not “ get 1ts meals-regular.” 

t Tylor, i. 147 ; Schoolcraft, 1u. 196 y 111. 229. 
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the dead man reversed. But do they worship those stele? M 
“Allen notes that where sticks, not stones, mark graves, as among th 
Siberian Samoyedes, sticks are more worshipped than stones. By 
parity of reasoning this should be so, too, among the Redmen of 
the carved and heraldic grave-post, and in Australia. But Mr. Allen 
does not enter on that subject. There is a difficulty in accepting even 
the theory that ‘all the European sacred stones are cromlechs, dolmens, 
trilithons, or menhirs,” and thus are sepulchral. These stones unde- 
niably retained a sanctity in Christian times; but was that a 
fresh development of folklore, or did folklore retain the exact 
ritual of heathendom? The latter is, no doubt, the more probable 
theory, as a rule ; ‘but superstitious beliefs, if not sanctity, are attached. 
by folklore to the stone arrow-heads, or elf-shots, which, in the 
heathen times, when they were made, had no more magical value than 
a bullet has to-day. 

Again, Mr. Allen himself mentions two European sacred stones— 
tfie stone of Scone in the coronation-seat, and an Irish fetish, worshipped 
as late as 185l]—-which are neither menhirs, nor dolmens, nor crom- 
lechs, nor trilithons, which cannot be shown to have had any historical 
connection whatever with graves and ghosts. Nor is any such con- 
nection proved by the Fijian idea, that boulders have sex, and beget 
pebbles. The’ animation and human character of everything'is part 
of early belief; and it would be rather hasty to derive that belief 
from ghosts and graves, though the attempt has been made. Mr. 
Allen now speaks of sacred stones which have been carried about like 
the stone ‘“‘Jahveh ” of his theory, in tribal migration. We know that 
the Israelites carried the “bones” (or the mummy) of Joseph, as the 
English carried those of the Hammer of the Scotch, and as Australian 
blacks carry the remains of their kinsfolk. Of course, if you carry 
the bones of a man, you do not carry his head-stone too; it were 
superfluous. Nor, again, is a tolerably large grave-stone very porta- 
ble, though, if Mr. Allen is right, and if the inner stones of Stonehenge 
were brought “into Britain from the Continent,” the objection from 
weight of course falls to the ground, and I do not in any case insist 
on, it. Whether the “fancy, Fijian stones,” carried to a certain. 
Samoan isle, were once grave-stones, there is nothing to show. That 
sacred stones of some kind may be and have been carried about is, 
however, certain ; that they ever were head-stones of graves, there 
appears to bė no proof; it is an inference of Mr. Allen’s. 

As to the coronation-stone of Scone, we only know-it in its present 
shape. Emphatically it never could have been a head-stone, but F wil 
grant that,-for all I know, it may have been a chip of an old block 
which was once a head-stone. That is merely matter of conjecture. 
Had Israel, like Scotland, a coronation-stone? Mr. Allen appears to 
think so, because (2 Kings xi. 14) Jehoash, at his coronation, “ stood 
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y the pillar as the manner was.” This was in Solomon’s Temple. 
Does Mr. Allen think’ that a pillar, in a temple of Solomon’s date, 
necessarily answers to a menhir, or other ancient sepulchral stone ? 
This is precisely the kind of text where an instinct warns a man to 
consult the original. Now the-Hebrew word fora sacred pillar-stone 
is Massébah. But the word used for pillar, where we read that the 
king “ stood by the pillar,” is ammid. Clearly enough the king was 
atthe inner end of the Temple court, facing the peopls,and he took 
his stand by one of the two famous decorated bronze pillars which Hiram 
of Tyre made for Solomon and erected in the porch of the Temple 
(1 Kings vii. 15). Mr. Allen, of course, may argue that these decora- 
tive bronze’ pillars, eighteen cubits high, were derived, in the long 
run, from menhirs, or from grave-stones ; but he should not confuse two 
totally different Hebrew words, representing two utterly different things. 

Mr. Allen now reaches another province, where he finds matter 
which, in itself, I consider quite fatal to his theory. He remarks, with 
truth probably, that the sacred stones of a backward religion offen 
get themselves (if I may say so) built into the edifice of a later 
religion. Thus, certain sacred stones, in Greece, were “‘ Hellenized,” 
as he puts it, and had a new meaning attached to them, perhaps by 
help of a divine name of Greek religion, as the title of Zeus Cappotas, 
eg., was given to a boulder which may have been worshipped before 
the worship of Zeus was introduced ; or, as Mr. Allen prefers to put 
it, developed. We cannot now tell which of those expressions i$ correct 
in each instance. Again, “ Islam has adapted the Kaaba ” (sic), “ the 
great black stone of the Holy Place at Mecca.”* Precisely; but even 
Mr, Allen does not assure-us that Allah “had his origin” in this 
black stone! Why, then, should he assume that, even if the ark con- 
tained stone, and was the sanctuary of Jehovah, therefore Jehovah 
was developed out of the stone? t+ The recognition of the Caaba by 

Mohammed was really, due to local patriotism and policy. He got 
Mecca on his side by reserving for it religious privileges to which it - 
owed its wealth and importance. It is easy to see that the ancient 
worshippers of Jehovah, like the Prophet of Allah, might have made 
a similar concession to a powerful tribe, even if Mz. Allen could 
demonstrate that a sacred stone was really carried abroad in the 
ark. Jehovah would no more necessarily be, in that case, “ an 
ancestral fetish stone in origin. than Allah was, in origin, a black 
stone at Mecca. 

We now come to the sacred stones which undeniably existed in: 
Canaan. What} Mr. Allen calls the menhir or pillar, is the Hebrew 


* M. Renanhas thesame illustration. i 
It may seem pedantic to object, but the reason for writing Kaaba is not obvious. , 
Our old spelling is Caaba, the received spelling 1s Ka’ba. 
{ Compare Kuenen’s “ Religion of Israel.” i. 390: scil in pre-prophetic times. Kuenen 
has argued that Abraham was not orginally a stone god. 
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Massébah, often rendered “ image ” in our version. For cairn also the 
is ‘a Semitic name. But that any of the Hebrew, Aramaic, or Arab. 
words for “altar” means a dolmen is not known to scholars. Gilga 
probably means a stone circle. Mr. Allen calls it a great Stonehenge. 
About the'cairn at Mizpah, Mr. Allen says it was “doubtless a 
sepulchral monument.” Of this there is no proof at all, we cannot 
go behind the Hebrew tradition (Gen. xxxi. 46); and, if Mr. Allen 
knew Scotland: well, he would know that cairns are erected for many 
various purposes, not only for sepulture. M. Renan attributes this 
custom to the Touaregs. Cairns may be, and often are, shepherds’ 
landmarks ; again, théy may commemorate, like a cairn by the way- 
side near Clattering Shaws in Galloway, the scene of an event not three 
years old, The ‘ Jehovist” priests, as Mr. Allen oddly calls them, 
may have “ Jehovized ” old pillars and cairns in Canaan, by explaining 
them as memorials of patriarchal history, or, like other cairns and 
obelisks, they may really have been memorials. It is not true to say 
that the oldest legends in Syria regard holy places as graves. Tho 
converse is the case ; it is the characteristic of modern legend to-change 
ancient sanctuaries into graves of saints. The old heathen sanctuary 
of Ashtaroth Carnaim has for 1500 years been honoured as the grave 
of Job. On the other hand, when Genesis tells us that Jacob set up 
‘a pillar on the grave of Rachel, Mr. Allen asks us to think this an 
attempt to “ Jehovize-” an early sacred stone. How can he know ? 
The stone may have been a head-stone of a grave, whether of Rachel 
or not is not the question. Rachel’ is not an historical character, but 
the eponyma (and possibly an old goddess) of the house of Joseph. 
The Jehovization, if any, consists in making the sacred stone of a 
goddess into the grave of a human ancestress. 

There were, at all events, many sacred stones in Canaan. They 
were parts of Canaanite religion, and when the Israelites conquered 
the country these stones were adapted into the local worship of 
Jehovah. Jahveh, says Mr. Allen, “would tolerate no other sacred 
stones (sic) within his own jurisdiction.” Kuenen, on the other hand, 
remarks that “ the Jahveh worshippers deemed it unnecessary to assume 
a hostile attitude towards the stone and tree worship.” In truth 
there were different “ attitudes” in the long history of Hebrew re- 
ligion. , Kuenen holds that, even so long ago as the invasion of 
Canaan; many Israelites were above the belief that the sacred stones 
were either gods, or dwellings of gods. Thus Mr. Allen thinks 
Samuel’s stone of victory, Ebenezer, was “ originally worshipped before 
proceeding on an expedition” (1 Samuel viii. 12). Kuenen, on the 
other hand, scouts the idea that “such a man as Samuel ascribed his 
victory, not as Deborah, for example, ascribed hers to Jahveh, but— 
to some stone-deity or other.” How this harmonizes with Kuenen’s 
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a that Jehovah’s real abode was probably a stone, I know not.* 
owever, the Canaanite stones were early admitted, more or less per- 
aps under protest, into Israelite worship. 

Thus Hosea says that the people of Israel shall abide many days 
without king, and without prince, and without sacrifice, and without 
pillar (Aassébah) (Hosea iii. 4). These pillars were ceana when 
Exodus, perhaps in the ninth century B.C., was written, but nobody 
denies that Israel had copiously assumed them into Jehovah’s cult. 
| These stone pillars were no more than the symbols of the presence ab 
| the sanctuary of a god who was not himself a stone-god, any more 

` than Zeus or Apollo was a ‘stone, because a -stone lay in his temple 
courts. , 

Such stones may have existed at Gilgal, and probably did, but Mr. 
Allen puzzles one when he says that Jehovah was “domiciled” there. 
When the very oldest Hebrew poetry allots a dwelling to Jehovah, that 
dwelling is Sinai, asin the Song of Deborah.f To be brief, sacred stones’ 
existed, survivals of Canaanitish times, in many holy places of Jehovah. 
They were offensive to what we may call the Puritanism of the 
reforming prophets. But they no more meant that Jehovah was 
“ domiciled” in them, there and nowhere else, than Huitzilopochtli 
was domiciled in “the Maypole in the Strand,” itself an offence to 
Puritanism. The prevalence of the opinions of the prophets led to 
the destruction of these sanctuaries as heterodox, in the reign of . 
Josiah: they had been sanctuaries of Jehovah, but not orthodox 


sanctuaries. 
We now come 7 Mr. Allen’s remarkable theory that “ Jahveh 
was an object of portable size . . . . for he was carried from Shiloh in 


his ark.” He seems, if I do na misunderstand him, to entertain 
another odd theory, that, in ancient belief, Jehovah was not only in 
the ark, but was nowhere else. He is, as it were, even more eager for 
one single place of worship of Jehovah, namely, before the ark, than the 
Hebrew compilers of what Wellhausen calls “the Priestly Code,” and 
considers later than the Captivity. Mr. Allen quotes texts where 
David, dancing before the ark, is said to “ dance before Jahveh,” at 
Kirjath-jearim. But, while the ark lay at Kirjath-jearim, Samuel 
and the people “poured forth water before the Lord” at Mizpah. 
Mr. Allen apparently must allow that “Jahveh” could be in at 
least two places at once, a difficult feat for a ‘portable object” to 
accomplish (1 Samuel vii. 6). However, Mr. Allen is convinced 
that Jehovah himself was at “ first personally present in the ark that 
covered him.” To be sure this is inconsistent with the frequent 
sacrifices to Jahveh where the ark was not, and where, therefore, in 


* Kuenen, op. cit., i. 394. 
+ It is true that M. Maurice Vernes disputes the antiquity of the song. Reran’s 
“ Hist. Israel,” i. 193, Judges, v. 4; Revue de U Hist. des Rel, XIX. 1. p. 66. 
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Mr. Allen’s opinion, Jehovah could not be, which meet us, in 
Bible, at every turn. . 

We have shown that, whatever was in the ark, Jehovah was dis‘ 
tinctly not confined to that sanctuary, but rather dwelt in Sinai, and 
could manifest himself where he pleased. Places where he was believed 
to have manifestd limself were chosen as sanctuaries, were often 
marked by sacred stones, and were spots of sacrifice, and of meet- 
ing between man and God, just as the ark, also, was a place of 
meeting, a portable chapel of high sacredness. All,this does not 
prove that a stone, still less a grave-stone, was in the ark. Even if 
such a stone were there, it need no more be the origin of Jehovah ` 
than the Caaba was the origin of Allah, or the stono of Delos tho 

. origin. of Apollo. f ' 

Readers of Mr. Allen’s essay will have observed that he says nothing 
about Semitic burial customs. Did the oldest Semites place stones of 
the sacred sort, or others, over the graves of their sheikhs? We know 
Ifttle or nothing about this. Herr Pietschmann, in Oncken’s * Allge- 
meine Geschichte” (Abt. 175, pp. 206, 207), is a partisan, so far, of 
Mr. Allen’s. He believes that Phoenician sacred stones were ori- 
ginally grave-stones, anointed that the oil might comfort the ghost 
below, a favour later extended to gods, when they were evolved from 
ghosts. But did Pheenicians use such burial-stones? That Herr 
Pietschmann hardly proves. We don’t know at all what the oldest 
graves in Phoenicia were like. Those we do know are simply binns 
cut into the walls of caverns (pp. 196, 197). Small houses were built 
over earth-graves where caverns did not exist, or a tree, a fountain, a 
high rock was chosen, and the dead interred near that natural monu- 
ment. With Herr Pietschmann’s guesses about ghosts or gods in - 
these trees or rocks we have nothing to do. The theory of the head- 
stone, and why it was oiled, is a mere “shot.” The Pheenicians are 
not shown to have buried under head-stones at all. Mr. Allen will 
find, if he cares, a more serviceable ally in Goldziher’s ‘‘ Mahomme- 

, danische Studien” (p. 239). Goldziher, like Mr. Allen, isa Spencerian. 

He remarks that the Arabs adored stone pillars, called Ans&b, and 

. he quotes from heroic Arab poetry a passage in which Mu‘awija, in 

an address to a dead man, swears “by the offering I made at thy 

black Arsâb.? Here pillar and grave-stone bear one name, and 
that, late as it is, is all the evidence (with what else Goldziher infers) 
that I can lend Mr. Allen. M. Renan remarks that the heathen 
nomad Arabs used to leave their Ansåbs behind them, to be worshipped 
by the next occupiers of the district. But the bearing of all this on 
pre-Mosaic Israel is remote. 

I have now examined Mr, Allen’s contention. I have tried to show 
that, as to what really was in the ark, we know nothing, unless we 
accept the evidence of 1 Kings viii. 9. I have endeavoured to prove 
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at Mr. Allen has not demonstrated sacred stones to derive their 
anctity from their places as grave-stones. “ How such a conception ” 
(the presence of the Godhead at the sacred stones) “ first obtained 
currency is a matter for which no direct evidence is available, and 
which, if settled at all, can only be settled by inference and con- 
jecture.” * i 
I have given examples to prove that stone-worshipping races are 
| ‘not shown to use head-stones, as a rule, and that races who use posts 
| do not worship them. Finally, I have alleged that the presence of 
a sacred stone, in the cult of a god, by no means proves that the god 
was, in origin, a stone. On the whole, perhaps the conclusion is that 
we may “easily avoid” Mr. Allen’s inference that Jehovah was, in 
origin, a graye-stone, especially as, even according to Mr. Allen, 
stone-worship is a degradation from the certainly more ethereal worship 
of an ancestral spirit. 

The truth is that abundance of belief exists to-day. Mr. Alle», 
who believes in his own theory or romance of Jehovah, must have 
plenty of faith, and perhaps it is unkind to assail it’ by critical 
methods, and to shake, it may be, the creeds of people who take 
their theology from the magazines. Few of them, however, will read 
a dull pedantic essay which asks for facts, and they will prefer a 
facile reliance on an article not strong in those bard uncomfortable 
objects. 


ANDREW Lana, 


* Robertson Smith, “ Religion of the Scinites,” p. 188. - 

t Mr. Allen might 1eply to me, tw quoque, on the strength of a line in my © Myth, 
Ritual, and Religion ” (i1. 88), where Jehovah is said to have been “borne in his 
ark,” hike Huitzilopochtli. But the remark was a blunder of memcry, since cor- 
rected. Jehovah, in the only evidence we possess, sits on the Mercy Seat, between 
the Cherubim. For the Tabernacle, Mr. Allen might find, if he looked, a very curious 
savage analogy, which would, I am sure, delight -him, and which is “a point not 
seized by Germans.” In connection with stone worship it is interesting that m an 
article, “An Infancy,” by Miss Ingelow, in Longman’s Magazine (February 1890), she 
declares that, as a child, she beheved ın the animation of all stones: the “animistic” 
state of mind surviving in her earhest attempts at thought. 
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WEE remořal of an abuse, like the drawing of a rotten tooth, is 
always postponed until the misery occasioned by it has become 
absolutely unendurable. For some time past there have been signs 
that the tithe system as at present existing in England and Wales is 
trespassing on the extreme limit of public tolerance ; and the futile 
effort of the Government last Session to grease the wheels of a rusty 
machine has only served to put in clearer light its absurd incongruity 
with the national life of to-day. English rural life is embittered ; 
Wales is driven almost to the verge of rebellion; and the muttered 
incantation of “ law and order” will have just as little effect on this 
side of the Irish Sea as on the other. What with rent, tithe, rates 
and taxes, farmers have too much to pay on their present profits ; and 
util the burden is lightened, either by increasing their income or 
lessening the demands on them, any short and easy method of recovery 
will only make matters worse. Why the Home Secretary should 
suppose recovery through the County Court to be a more agreeable 
process than recovery by the tithe-owner’s bumbailiff, it is difficult to 
undeistand. The former process looks more respectable certainly ; but, 
like the silken cord supposed to be conceded to aristocratic gallows-birds, 
it chokes them all the same. It is easier to comprehend the reason for 
taking the rent-charge direct from the landlord ; but if the farmer is 
not aware that he himself will have still to pay it indirectly, with a 
probable charge for commission, he is even simpler than we thought 
him. The proposal to reduce the tithe proportionately to any fall in 
prices and tn rent sounds reasonable only so long as we,ignore the real 
nature of the settlement accepted by landlords in the Commutation Act. 
This has been shown with admirable lucidity by Earl Grey, who speaks 
now with unique authority. Tithe redemption, though approved by 
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good a Liberal as Mr. Herbert Gardner, means after all an invest- 
ent by the landlords, on which they will look for a return in higher 
rents. The only other solution short of the diversion of the tithe to 
relieve other burdens on agriculture—in other words, disendowment 
of the Church—would be the conversion of the tithe rent-charge into 
land. That is to say, every estate or holding might be made to yield 
up a portion sufficient to pay the present rent-charge on the whole of 
it. These plots would thus become the absolute property—so far as 
that is possible in the case of land—of the present tithe-cwners. Jf 
to such a solution there could be added a provision against alienation, 
there is. very much to be said for such proposal from the point of view 
of the land-nationalizer.* 

The above proposals are enumerated now only for the purpose of 
indicating the scope of the present paper. With the mysteries of the 
origin of tithes I have nothing whatever to do. There they are: 
elles y sont, elles y restent, I am conservative enough to be “ dead 
against” their abolition. In fact, they can’t be, abolished “even by 
an Act of Parliament. The only question is, who is to get them? It 
will be well to establish this point before returning to deal more in 
detail with the above alternative solutions of the tithe protlem ? 

Many farmers and some of their friends demand a: reduction of 
tithe under the impression that they—or, as they put it, agriculture 
—would get the benefit. But except to the possible extent of a 
merely temporary relief, while certain leases are running out, this is 
of course impossible. For the owner will get the highest rent he 
can for his land; and if that land is relieved from any public burden 
hitherto borne by it, of course it may be expected to yield to the 
landlord an additional amount at least equal’ to this relief. Since 
1836, the tithe has ceased to be a reserved quantity of produce, and 
has become a reserved amount of rent. It no longer pretands to be 
a tenth of the prodace; it is avowedly and by legal definition a 
charge on the rent. The general practice, according to which the 
tenant pays the tithe, has disguised this fact, and deluded many 
farmers into the notion that they are oppressed by greedy zlergymen. 
But the truth of course is that the farmer pays his rent in two 
portions, one of which goes to the tithe-owner and the other to his 
landlord, If he pays £20 to ‘the former and £80 to the latter, his 
real rent is £100. But because he is in the habit of paying the two 
amounts separately, he calls the latter alone his “rent,” and supposes 
the £20 paid to his parson, or other ‘tithe-owner, to be something 
over and above his rent. Then, not unnaturally, in hard times there 
rises into his confused brain a notion that if those Liberationist 


* To prevent misinterpretation it shonld be said that the present writer only accepts 
that position plus the Ten Commandments—and the Beatitudes as well: “ Blessed are 
the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” It is mainly because the present holders are 
not meck, that they are not likely to inherit it much longer. 
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fellows had their way it would be left entirely to his “ volunt 
principle ” to pay or withhold his dues to the Church, and hence 
would sit so much easier. I have been told by a rural magnate tha 
nothing would “ fetch ” agricultural labourers, and even farmers, like 
an appeal to the country on the disendowment of the Church. But 
if it is on grounds like the above that they favour such an issue, their 
political support would be based on illusion. Still, if the tithe were 
devoted to some form of public expenditure which is now paid out of 
rates or taxes, the farmer would obviously be a gainer to that extént. 
Thus, in the above supposed case of a farm yielding £80 rent and £20 
tithe, if the latter were diverted to purposes of existing local 
expenditure, the farmer would still have to pay his tithe, but he 
would quite save the amount in rates. Whether even in that case the 
landlord would take it out of him in additional rent is a question 
rather beyond the scope of the present discussion. The point to be 
fixed now is the indisputable fact that the tithe rent-charge is not an 
addition to the rent, but a part of ib; and that whoever may get it 
the tithe absolutely cannot be abolished so long as rent is kept up at 
all. Jn other words, accepting the ordinary theory of agricultural 
rent, the tithe represents part of the “excess produce beyond what 
would be returned to the same capital if employed on the worst land 
in cultivation.” We may of course change the name of this part of 
the “excess produce.” We may taboo the word tithe, and think we 
have abolished the thing. But that would be a delusion. The 
“ excess produce ” would still go to some one; and that part of it 
now called tithe would still be paid. This is what I meant by saying 
that tithes cannot be abolished even by an Act of Parliament. 

This is, perhaps, not generally disputed, though sometimes through 
want of clear apprehension the logical and inevitable consequences 
are ignored. But a plea is put in on behalf of farmers that, 
owing to the unexpected working of the Commutation Act, the 
amount of the tithe rent-charge has become excessive. Thus we are 
told of farms on which the tithe is nearly equal to, or in some instances 
even greater than, the part of the rent paid to the landlord. But 
why should this be thought so very dreadful? Is there not another 
side to it? Surely a good Liberal like Mr. Herbert Gardner might 
find some comfort in the reflection that the landlords, by a deliberate- 
and carefully considered act of their own, have consecrated so large a 
portion of their annual revenues to- the public service. Take, for 
instance, the cases mentioned by Mr. George Baylis, of Wyfield’ 
Manor, Newbury, in a letter to the Daily News of January 18th. I 
reproduce here his exact figures, only slightly altering the titles at 
the head and adding a fourth column of totals :— 
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! 
Rent paid Rent-charge 
= š to paid to Totar 
Nase or Farm, Acres. '| = Landlord, Tithe-owner, | RENT. 
f 1889 * 1889. 

Knighton Farm, Shrivenham .°. . .| 950 | £200 £166 £366 
Chapel Fam, Leckhampstcad . . . .| 326 | 142 108 250 
Penclose Farm, Winterbourne . . - | 398 144° 148 292 
Sparsholt Farm, Sparsholt ante : | 350 | 110 74 184 
Maidenhatch Farm, Bradficld . - «| 230 | 79 62 140 
Lower Bowden Farm, Pangbourne >. .1 95 | 21 29 50 
Pounds Fum, East Garston, about | 350 | Nil 90 90 

a i 
i 2699 . £696 |! £676 | £1872 
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The first thing that strikes us in looking at this table is that the 
total rent, as shown in the fourth column, inclusive of the reserve 
charge called tithe, is remarkably low. The average is very little 
above ten shillings an acre. Even if we exclude Pounds Farm, 
which is said to pay nothing at all to the landlord, still the average 
rent of the rest is under eleven shillings. Now if we remember that 
King Charles I., when anxious’ to become chief speculator in Ver- 
muyden’s project for draining the Fens, based his calculations of 
profit on the assumption that reclaimed land would pay thirty 
shillings an acre as rent,* there is something almost humiliating in 
the confession that the soil of famous Berkshire should now be worth 
nearly two-thirds less than that rent. Of course King Charles was a 
very sanguine man, and his calculations were often wide of the mark. 
Still, after deducting a considerable percentage on that account, it 
does appear odd that there should be such a contrast between that 
estimate of land snatched from the tide and the present rents of royal 
Berks after two centuries and a half. of national progress. One almost 
fancies that many an Irish farmer would think himself vary well off 
indeed if he could get land as good at twice the rent. For the land 
of these farms, as I am informed on good authority, is not at all bad. - 
I am told it is not well adapted to permanent grasses, and therefore 
does not lend itself readily to the general tendency to substitute meat 
for corn. And of course these are, as a general rule, the only alterna- 
tives possible to the imagination of the British farmer. But as a 
matter of fact, on these very farms the part of the rent paid to the 
landlord used formerly to be very much larger, in some cases twice 
or nearly thrice as much as the “ total rent” set forth in the above 
table. À 

I may be told that such rents were obtainable only before the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, or at any rate before the full efect of that 
beneficent measure was felt. “Be it-so. But after all ite does seem 
puzzling to an urban ignoramus like myself that good land within 
forty or fifty miles by rail of the greatest centre of population 

~ Sir William Dugdale; “History of Embankment and Drainage.” 
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on earth should not be able tó yield produce-value of o 
pound an acre more than the worst land in cultivation. Nay 
the margin between it and the worst land able to return a bare sus- 
tenance to the cultivator is little more than half that. It is, as we 
have seen, scarcely more than ten shillings, including the part of rent 
paid as tithe. Well, surely there must be something wrong here. 
Perhaps the farmers take too narrow a view of the capacities of their 
native soil when they can conceive of nothing it will produce but 
bread, beer, or beef. Perhaps they are too contemptuous of the 
Channel Islanders who, happy in Home Rule ard small, ownerships, 
adapt their agricultural practice to the necessities of their position. 
Perhaps old-fashioned leases or estate regulations, obstructive of 
scientific methods, are not so obsolete as we are sometimes told they 
are. Perhaps sporting traditions, shared by farmers as well as land- 
lords, are not quite consistent with highest agricultural art. „Our 
Aryan progenitors, when they passed from the grade of savage 
hunters to that of rude cultivators, would appear to have kept a” 
considerable spice of their barbarous instincts; and their children 
have ever since been endeavouring, with indifferent success, to unite 
in themselves the wild hunter and the quiet farmer. Thus, an urban 
ignoramus would naturally think that the purpose of a fence is effective 
enclosure, with the least possible encumbrance of the land. But those 
who know better tell me that the two main purposes of a fence or 
hedge are to afford shelter to game and an easy and safe jump to 
horsemen, To set up a barbed wire fence is as wicked as to shoot a 
fox; and in maintenance of such rules of morality boycotting is a 
virtue.* However, I am of course incompetent to discuss such 
questions. ‘I only mention them as illustrating the baffled perplexity 
felt by some of us.when we are assured thai good English land 
within fifty miles of the greatest market in the world cannot be made 
to yield twenty shillings’ worth per acre of excess produce beyond 
that of the poorest land in cultivation. Taxes and rates afford no 
explanation whatever. For in estimating the former we have no 
* I note in the Daily News of February 4, a summary of a letter received by the 
editor from Mr. T. Halls, of Colville Hall, White Roding, describing “ his experiences 
on the day of the first meet this scason, when fiom 250 to 300 riders came across 
his farm. A large proportion having no nerve, they concentrated upon a weak 
place in his fences, and here waitcd for each othe: like a flock of sheep to get 
over ; the consequence being that the young wheat and clover at the spot was 
‘trampled out of existence.’ Only the other day five of these timid 11ders forced 
one of the farm gates off its hinges and bioke it up, so that it will require to be 
replaced by a new one.” Of course we are told that the Essex farmers have no 
objection to genuine hunters, but only to Cockney impostors. If that is truc, 1t only 
shows that the Essex farmers have not read Darwin's chapter on the “ Stauggle for 
Existence.” If they had they would be aware how very slight are the causes which 
may involve hfe or death in a severe Competition. At any iate, they might know 
that the pound weight which sinks a swimmer’s nose six inches under water is, for all 
practical purposes, equal to the hundredweight which would sink him six fathoms. 


The genume hunter may be lighter on the land than the Cockney impostor, but too 
heavy for all that. 
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ight to exclude indirect taxation: and if it is included, we shall find 
hat, taking all public charges together, French and American farmers 
have heavier burdens to’ bear than ours, and yet their business is 
profitable.” ' 

But for the purpose of this argument, we do not need to determine 
whether the low rentable yalue of English land under free trade is the 
fault of sporting owners or slavish cultivation. Whatever. be the 
truth on that point, and whether the depression be permanent or not, 
it is obviously the duty of those who regard the nation as ultimate 
. landowner, to keep a firm grip on that ‘part of the rent which was 

acegpted in 1836 as ap equivalent for tithe. ‘The present application 

of the rent-charge ought not to be allowed to obscure this duty. ‘The 
` greater part of it goes to the national Church, of which no reasonable, 
‘consistent, or constitutional definition can be given, except that it is 
the English nation considered ecclesiastically. Another part of the 
rent-charge goes to certain great semi-ecclesiastical colleges; and. 
the remainder is absorbed by lay impropriators, who have their pm- 
perty by descent or purchase from chartered robbers of churches. But, 
as Lord John Russell said, in introducing the Bill of 188¢, in any case 
“itis the property of the nation, though participated in by individuals.” f 

The subtle exceptions taken by pedantic scholars to this 
broad assertion are clever quibbles rather than serious objections. It 
may be true that until the creation of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
there was no common fund. It is true that tithes, glebes, and ecclesi- 
astical estates of all sorts are legally the property of corporations, 
sole or aggregate, having local existence and perpetual succession. It 
is equally true that Epping Forest is vested in’ the London Court of 
Common Council. But every one knows that this is merely a con- 
venient method of holding the lands in question for public use; and if 
I were to deny that Epping Forest is national property because. it 
formally belongs to the corporation of London, I should have just 
as, much pedantic justification as any of the ecclesiastical scholars 
referred to. Nay, more, the tithes and lands belonging of old to 
ecclesiastical corporations have been handled by Parliament in a mode 
that has never been paralleled in cases of municipal property. We 
have never seen property of the City of London conferred on Bir-- 
mingham or Manchester on the ground that the shifting of popu- 
lation necessitated such a transfer. But the possessions of eccle- 
siastical corporations have been handed about from north to south, 
and from east to west, just as occasion has required. ‘The corporations 


~ It may be said that they pay no rents. But the exception is by no means uni- 
versal; and even where it exists, the land has a money value on which interest is 
paid, very often to mortgagees. Take even the extreme case of a Wéstern Ameri¢an 
farmer who gets vugin land at a nominal price. Even ın this case the expenses of 
clearing, fencing, and building, together with labour at treble the rate paidin: England 
and the cost of carriage, heavily handicap the’former. i 

ft Hansard, vol. xxxi. col. 194. 
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called the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the corporation’ 
impersonated in the Rectors of Doddington and Stanhope,” have ha 
many thousands of pounds deducted from their annual incomes for the 
purpose of enriching poorer corporations, without the least regard to 
local contiguity. 

Of course this has been done in due legal form under direction of 
Parliament. But the moral justification for the changes effected was 
obviously a recognition by the public conscience that the incomes of 
these local corporations were in the nature: of a trust for national 
objects, and might righteously be redistributed in accordance with 
changing national needs. It is useless to object that the new appli- 
cations of the property were still ecclesiastical. That has not been 
entirely so in Ireland. And even apart from the precedents we have 
for the diversion of ecclesiastical property to secular uses, our reply to 
the pedantry about ecclesiastical corporations is amply sufficient. We 
are accused of vulgar ignorance for talking about ecclesiastical tithes 
as national property. With a smile of conscious superiority our 
critics tell us that they are the immemorial property of local. 
corporations. On this we observe that in point of form our critics 
are irreproachably correct; but in point of fact the Legislature has 
never hesitated to redistribute, re-apply, and generally to hand about 
the property of these corporations as public convenience might dictate. 
In other words, Parliament has treated such funds as available for the 
nation as a whole. There is no possible justification for such a course 
except that, morally, though not technically, they are national pro- 
perty. And we prefer being substantially right, though technically 
wrong, with Lord John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. W, H. Smith, { 
rather than technically right and substantially wrong with Lord 
Selborne. 

The main points insisted on hitherto are these two: first, that 
ecclesiastical tithe is a part of rent; and nexs, that it is public 
property. Before going farther. it is necessary perhaps’ to say a 
passing word on the tithes held by private impropriators. Such 
property is a historic scandal. Of course, I do not mean that it is 
any disgrace to the present owners. But it is a survival from thdése 
bad old times when true kingship was dead, while democracy was not 
yet born, and when, to use the slang of the modern market, national 
affairs were “cornered” by limited companies of Court parasites. 
Still Sir Wiliam Harcourt had clearly the advantage in a recent 

* These livings were formerly worth £7306 and £4843 respectively. They have 
been reduced ; the former by three-fourths (roughly), the latter by two-thirds, and the 
income applied elsewhere 

t Technically, there isnot a shred of national property in existence. The nearest 
approach tọ it is Crown property. But even that 1s not technically but only morally, 
practically, and substantially the property of the nation. The truth is there is no 
form known to the law by which the nation can hold propeity, except by vesting it in 
the Crown or some corporation, sole or aggregate. 


f At the opening of the debate on the Addicss (February 12) both of the latter 
statesmen spoke of tithe as “ national property ” 
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neounter with certain critics who challenged him to show why 
mpropriated tithes are not to be considered national property 
equally with. ecclesiastical tithe. They were national property once, 
but they were alienated, and they are so no longer, except in the 
sense that the land itself which yields them is in the last result the 
nation’s. It may, indeed, be fairly argued that national property 
conveyed away contrary to public policy by an irresponsible and 
unscrupulous monarch ought to be resumable on easy terms. It is 
difficult to conceive of any moral objection, to an Act declaring that 
on the decease of the unborn heir to the, youngest now living 
expectant successor, such property shall revert to the nation. But 
the difference between the lay impropriator and the ecclesiastical 
holder is obvious. The former has heirs with legal expectations ; 
the latter has not. The former receives the tithe on no conditions 
whatever, except such as are imposed on all honest citizenship; the 
latter receives them on condition of performing certain public func- 
tions. The former is a private individual; the latter is a corporati8n 
—in most cases a corporation of one person, but still an official 
corporation. The former can sell or mortgage his tithe; the latter 
cannot. The former, unless under a private testamentary arrange- 
ment, holds the property in trust for no one but himself and his 
heirs. The latter is entrusted during good behaviour with the 
property to maintain him in the discharge of public duties. These 
differences are palpable and fundamental, and they are not lessened 
by the smart rejoinder that Parliament is just as able to disendow the 
former as the latter. Of course it is; or to enact that, either or both 
shall be hanged, drawn, and quartered. But though bcth forms of 
property are equally subject to Parliamentary omnipotence, there may 
be moral grounds for the exercise of that omnipotence in the one case 
which do not exist in the other. And that is all for which we 
contend. For my part, I should very much like to see impropriated 
tithes resumed by the nation. But I respect and sympathize with 
the national sentiment which, on the whole, is against committing new 
crimes for the purpose of redressing old ones. 

Yet though for such reasons a broad distinction must be ea 
between the two classes of tithe-owners, it is certain that, as in 1836 
so in the future, any legislation that touches the mode of estimating 
or of collecting tithe will necessarily affect both classes. And this, 
perhaps, is a sufficient guarantee to the clergy, even if they had no 
other, that the value of tithe will ‘not be violently or directly reduced. 
The descendants of sixteenth-century Church robbers are not as 
powerful as their forefathers. Still they are quite strong enough 
to resist being robbed in their turn. In further consideration, how- 
ever, of the alternatives that have been suggested as a remedy for 
present troubles, I leave the lay owners out of account. Tt is in the 
public interest I shall plead, and with this they are not concerned. 
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Whatever may be the cause of the difficulty found even by Berk! 
shire farmers in paying tithe, their case is mild indeed compared wit. 
the friction, agitation, and passion stirred up in Wales. For her 
the purposes to whioh ecclesiastical tithe is deyoted aggravate the 
objections: felt to claims considered excessive. The position is so 
different in the Principality from what it is in England, that the 
Welsh farmers will probably be far more difficult to appease than 
their English brethren. And we need not wonder at it. The, 
only matter for wonder is the long patience with which they 
have endured the arrogant claim of a small minority of their’ 
countrymen to have their clergy and worship paid for by a reserved 
rent-charge on Welsh land. With the sufferings recently endured 
by the clergy, as the victims of a bad system, we may well sym- 
pathize. But the sympathies of their own adherents ought to be 
shown in something more than words. It is of ho use to blame 
the Welsh farmers, who have been taught by Parliamentary neglect 
that they must expect no reform till they make the present law 
unworkable. These men have a genuine grievance. They have 
' talked about it, argued about it, and petitioned about it long enough. 
They now, say they will stand it no longer; and we shall “find once 
more that “‘ force is no “remedy.” Meanwhile rich Anglicans would 
‘do well to put their hands into their pockets on behalf of the Welsh 
clergy. For it is tolerably certain that the burden of their support 
_will never be peacefully borne by the land again. But it does not 
follow, because the clergy are to cease to receive tithe, that it shquld 
be made over to the landlord. Yet let the Welsh farmers bear in 
mind that this is just what would happen if the tithe were nominally 
abolished. They would find that though the name was gone the 
thing remained.. Only it would go into the landlord’s pocket instead 
of the parson’s. 

The cases of England and Wales are different then in this respect, 
that in the former there is no sharp and urgent pressure for the 
secularization of tithe, while the latter will not be pacified without it. 
But as tithe will continue and will have to be collected in both, there 
remain some questions interesting to both alike. These questions 
affect the value of tithe, its mode of collection, and possibilities of 
farther commutation or transmutation. All farmers and some land- 
lords say that the Act of 1836 has worked quite differently from the 
expectation of its framers, and has given to the tithe-owner much 
more than they intended. They therefore claim a re-assessment, 
which of *course is to effect a reduction. It is odd to find landlord 
and tenant agreeing in this, since their motives are so different. 
The landlord wants to get more rent, and the tenant wants to pay 
less. It is certain that the effect of a reduction, were it possible, 
would disappoint one of them; and I rather think it would be the ' 
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enant. But against these two appears the tithe-owner, and declares 
hat the is worse used than either. He surrendered in 1836 any 
possibility of substantial increase in the value of his property, and 
accepted in return a legal guarantee that it should never be less than, 
the net average received during the seven years previous to the Act. 
The reason for expressing the amount he was to receive in terms 
of wheat, barley and oats, was not, as too often supposed, an agreement 
that his income ought to fluctuate with the fortunes of the farmer. 
On the contrary, Earl Grey, a living witness of what took place 
at the time, tells us that it was believed a septennial average of these 
corn values would be more stable than the value of gold. One 
hundred sovereigns might have less or more purchasing power in 
twenty years’ time. But if the hundred sovereigns were first turned 
into three equal portions of wheat, barley, aud oats at the average 
price of 1829-1885, and this corn was then converted into money at 
the average price of 1850-1856, it was believed that the tithe-owner 
would get the same value. “ Thus,” said Lord John Russell, when 
introducing the Bill, “the tithe-owner would’ receive payment 
according to the actuation in the value of grain, which must be 
taken to represent the “fluctuation in the caluc of morey.”* The 
words I have italicized are obviously the key to Lord Joha’s intention, 
‘though the former part of the sentence might appear to justify 
another view. He thought that the one fluctuation would neutralize 
the other: and so the tithe would retain approximately the same 
purchasing power. Under the operation of this rule, the tithe- 
owner’s hundred pounds have at times risen above par; the value is, 
however, now about 22 below par; aud the owner is a disappointed 
man, not less loud in his complaints than the farmer. 

Both landlord and farmer are eloquent on the disastrous effects, so 
far as they are concerned, of Corn Law repeal. ‘They say it has 
permanently brought down landlords’ rent, and that the rent-charge 
ought to be reduced in, like proportion. To this the tithe-owners 
reply that, as a matter of fact, the rent-charge has been brought 
down 22 per cent., and as they were promised stability of value 
in return for obvious sacrifices, "it would be unreasonable to ask them 
to take less. The farmers fortify their demand by asserting that 
in 1886 no one expected the repeal of the Corn Laws; and that if it 
had been thought possible, provision would have been made for 
a re-valuation. But they are mistaken. For Hansard’s columns 
show that the possibility of Corn Law repeal was several times 
mentioned during the debates, and that neither Lord John Russell 
nor Sir Robert Peel was disturbed by the prospect. Jr. Lennard, 
member for Maldon, said, as reported :— 

“ No provision was made for that period, if ever it should arise, when the 


* Hansard, vol. xxxi col. 195. 
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Corn Laws should be repealed, and when those lands which were cultivated 
as corn lands, in consequence of the monopoly given by those laws, should be 
thrown out, of cultivation. In fact, it allowed for no future modification of 
the rent-charge.” * ` 

He mentioned lands, seven or eight miles from London, which were 
paying tithes of thirty to forty-two shillings an acre. In view of the 
intolerable burden that would be felt if the Corn Laws were repealed, 
he moved an amendment giving an opportunity for re-valuation at the 
end of each decennial period. Now surely in that House, elected by 
ten-pounders in towns, and fifty pounders or freeholders in the 
. country, agriculture azid.the landed interests had a preponderant ` 
representation. ' Yet so coldly was the amendment received that it 
was withdrawn. In the House of Lords a still more remarkable 
incident’ occurred. The Archbishop of Canterbury, having an eye to 
future enclosures of commons or waste, wanted to insert a clause 
giving the Church a share of the land in lieu of tithe. The proposal 
was reasonable enough, if for Church we read nation. But Lord 
Ashburton was very angry at the suggestion. 

“Tt was a much greater hardship on the landowners,” he said, “ to- be 
called on to pay tithe for lands which might go out of cultivation than for 
the tithe-owner to be deprived of tithes for lands which might hereafter be 
enclosed. .... He knew in many cases, particularly if there should 
be any alteration in the Corn Laws, that it would be to the interest of owners 
. ies to give up land altogether to the tithe-owner rather than pay tithe 

or it. i 

The last words should be noted by landowners who think their 
fathers made a bad bargain over tithe-commutation. With his eyes 
open to this possibility, Lord Ashburton did not think it necessary to 
oppose the Bill. i f 

On thé whole the tithe-owners seem to have the best of it when the 
subject of dispute is the present value of tithe. But there are other 
parties to the issue, or rather I should say there is one party, of far 
more importance than all other disputants put together ; I mean the 
nation. If, as Lord John Russell said without contradiction from Sir 
Robert Peel, tithes were national property, then the tithe rent-charge 
remains national property, and we are bound to take care that it is 
not diminished. To prevent misunderstanding, it is perhaps necessary 
to repeat, that this claim on the tithe as national property is 
independent of any opinion one way or the other as to the propriety 
of its present application. Those who think that the best application 
of this national property is to the support of a particular’ Church, 
equally with those who think this the very worst use—apart from 
immoral applications—to which it could be put, must surely desire that 
this public estate shall be kept intact. Its pecuniary value cannot 
be estimated accurately until’ we get the return of ecclesiastical 
revenues ordered on the motion of the late Lord Addington, then Mr. 


+ Hansard, vol. xxx. 
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ubbard. But we ought to protest against any re-assessmeni which 
would reduce the total amount. Without objecting tc the possible 
correction of local anomalies in the distribution of the burden, we may 
doubt whether landowners or farmers would care for this if it did not 
involve a reduction in the proportion of estate-tithe to esiate-rent. If, 
however, that is allowed, it may be impossible to get compensation by 
raising the proportion on other estates where it is abnormally low. 
The result would almost certainly be a reduction in the value of the 
public property for the benefit of landholders; and against this the 
stewards of the nation are bound to protest. , 

The doctrine of contract, often pressed unfairly by the rich and 
strong against the poor and weak, may very justly be upheld against 
the land monopolists who agreed to commutation. In the plenitude 
of their power, when politically omnipotent, they agreed, for the con- 
venience of themselves and their tenants, to give certain perpetual 
rent-charges on their lands in consideration of release from an 
annoying and irritating claim to tenths of the proluce. They 
obtained a handsome bonus for doing so., The value of tithe was, on 
the whole, immediately reduced, and they were excused henceforward 
from paying tithe on their own improvements. With their eyes open 
to all contingencies, including the probable repeal of the Corn Laws, 
they concluded that they would make a good bargain if they sur- 
rendered for ever to the public service a carefully defined rent-charge 
in lieu of tithe. In such a case contract certainly is sacred; and we 
ought to hold them to their bargain. If the rent-charge has come to 
bear a larger proportion to the remaining balance of rent than they 
expected, this may or may not be their own fault; but it is certainly 
not the fault of the nation. It is perfectly preposterous that the 
public should be asked to surrender their part of the reat because the 
landlords prefer sport to agricultare. If the farmers support them 
in their old-world barbarism, let the farmers look to them for the 
meedful reduction in rent. But don’t let them ask the public to 
acquiesce in a reduction of public revenue. The soil of this country 
properly treated must surely be capable of supplying some of our 
home wants, such as fruit, fresh vegetables, flowers, porltry, eggs and 
butter. It is all very well to ridicule urban ignorance of rural 
business. But at present we have the law on our side ; and I venture 
to hope it will not be altered to the disadvantage of the public estate. 
The landlords must be content with what is left after the tithe rent- 
charge is paid; and ıf they say it is not worth while to keep their 
estates on such terms, let them act on Lord Ashburton’s suggestion 
and surrender them. At any rate they might agree tosuch a reform 
in tenure and conveyancing as would enable them to sell land os 
readily as railway shares. 

Provided that the whole value of tithe is retained Zor public use, 
the mode of collection has but a secondary interest. There can be no 
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objection to making the landlord pay it directly, instead of indirectly 
as at present. Indeed, many landlords do so now, and, I presume, find 
no difficulty in repaying themselves. -The tenant in such instances 
simply pays the whole rent to the landlord instead of dividing it 
between the latter and the tithe-owner. 

Tithe redemption is open to the objection that it increases the 
. danger of dissipating the public estate. So long as it consists in a 
rent-charge we know where itis; but I doubt whether any one knows 
where all the money has gone that has been spent in redemption. 
Certainly, from a radieal point of view, it appears desirable that 
where the public have their hands in they should stick to their hold 
on the land. Besides, one does not see what agriculture is to gain 
by it. If a landowner spends £100 in redeeming £4 annual rent- 
charge, he simply puts the latter into his pocket instead of passing it 
on to the tithe-owner. The land pays no less shan before, and the 
faymer is not in the slightest degree relieved. The idea of agricultural 
relief through tithe redemption seems to ignore the fundamental truth 
that landlord’s rent plus tithe rent-charge equals the whole economic 
rent of the land. To lessen'the latter is to increase the former; and 
though the landlord might find the investment a good one, the farmer 
would be no better off, and the public would lose as above suggested. 

‘There is more to be said for the proposal.to accept on every estate 
of sufficient size a portion of land equivalent in aunual value to the 
rent-charge on the whole. This would form a considerable national 
estate in the management of which Jand-nationalizers might hereafter 
try their principles before adventuring on a greater scale. But there 
are obvious difficulties on the other hand. Small estates could not 
well be treated in this way, and would still have to pay their tithe 
rent-charge. We should not, therefore, get rid altogether of the 
existing friction. It may also fairly be maintained that a rent-charge 
uncomplicated with troubles of management is a much more con- 
yenient form of public property in land than the immediate ownership 
of the soil would be. When the above method of accommodation 
was suggested in 1836, the objection felt on both sides in Parliament 
was that it would not be safe to entrust so much land to ecclesiastical 
corporations. The nation which stands ready to resume the property 
now in the hands of these corporations would have to manage it by 
officials or boards. These would probably be as ill adapted as 
„ecclesiastical corporations to such management as is involved in 
immediate ownership. On the whole, we may agree with Mr. Henry 
George, in considering that a pecuniary burden*on land is a better, 
form of public property than imniediate ownership.* 


+ This is my interpretation of the “single tax” theory. Tax the land, he says, up to 
its full annual value, but leave the immediate ownership i in private hands. That i is, 
the nation knows whit to do with the ground-rent, but would not know what to do 
with tle land. 
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Finally, there is ‘the suggestion made by Lord Bramwell in a letter 
, the Limes, that if the landed interest rues the bargain of 1836, the 
only fair way out of it is to restore the status quo ante, and besin 
again de novo. Abolish commutation, he says in effect ; and try how 
you like that. The suggestion has all the shrewd jiuronr caaracteristic 
- of his lordship’s clear insight and racy utterance. It is a ~vell-merited 
reductio ad absurdum. It awakens us to an apprehension that the 
system of tithing produce belonged to an old world which has passed 
away, and is dead beyond recall; while the principle remains that a 
portion of the return from land belongs tothe community. But those 
who kick against the perpetuity of the burden, would do well to 
observe that other features of the old world are passing away besides 
the tithing of corn, or of “ mint, anise, and cummin.” The weightier 
matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and truth are impressing the 
public conscience more than they used todo. J udgment pronounces 
the Church establishment to be an anachronism, as well as a gross 
failure and a caricature of Galilean Christianity. Mercy bewails the dt 
of our poorest poor as a shame to our civilization, and pleads that the 
community’s ancient share in the returns of the land should go no more 
to bishops, or chapters, or priests, but to the refinement and culture and 
comfort of common life. No doles, miscalled “ charity,” can effect this. 
But the employment of four millions a year in schools, people's 
palaces, and means for popular recreation, could do much. And truth 
declares that the depression of agriculture is no necessary result of free 
trade, but the inevitable consequence of a land system unadapted and 
unadaptable to the social and commercial life pursued by unshackled 
commerce. If land could be bought, sold, and transferred as easily 
as Consols ; if rural England were less a rich man’s playground and 
more a poor man’s farm; if every occupant of land were absolutely 
free to make the best of it, had the same rights as in Ireland, and 
were wise enough to sacrifice game to, crops; if delicately tilled soil 
and trim. fences “could be secured against the trampling and breakage 
‘of mounted Goths; if every future farmer had some years’ scientific 
training and practice; if the needs of towns were studied, and obstinate 
bucolic habit compelled to adapt itself to the markets of the nineties 
instead of the markets of the ‘teens; and if railway companies were 
forced to give rapid, sure, and Shean carriage for produce without 
partiality or favour—the land of this country would be well able to pay 
all and more than the charges laid upon it. Therefore I hold that 
radical reform, and not juggling with the bargain of 1836, is the true 
solution of the Tithe Question. 
J. ALLANSON PICTON, 
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A PLEA FOR THE PUBLISHERS. 


BOUT two years ago I was induced to send forth into the world 
a book which, of course, would have been very much for the 
advantage of mankind in general—if it had been extensively read. 
My book was not a bulky one, nor a costly one; it was only a single 
volume, and its price was seven shillings and sixpence nominally. 
The venture has proved fairly successful; the number of copies 
sold runs into four figures; the sale is still gomg on; the critics 
are lenient where they are not laudatory. I have reason to be proud 
and grateful, and I am more than content. 

- But it so happened that, when I received my pubhsher’s statement 
of account some few weeks ago, my friend, the Rev. Theodore Grump, 
was paying me a visit; and Mr. Gramp is a man with a grievance 
which he takes every opportunity of airing. Mr. Grump is a very 
learned man, and a somewhat prolific author. He has produced 
several volumes of great merit, volimes that are referred to and made 
liberal use of by second-hand compilers much more frequently than is 
generally known. Nevertheless, friend Theodore is not a popular 
writer, never will be, never can be; he has not by Nature the knorh, 
and he has never been taught the art of writing attractively; his 
books are consequently “ useful” and’ “ valuable,” but they do not ` 
sell, and their author is somewhat soured, and, as I have said, he lives 
now to air his grievances. ; : 

T have observed that when a man has published books which the 
public persist in neglecting, that man has not so much quarrel 
with the stepid and brutal millions who will not buy, as he has with 
the crafty and cunning band of robbers who will not sell. Unsuccessful 
writers are always passionately set against the publishers. On this 
_ particular morning, when I had carefully pocketed the cheque which 
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rame to me, I tossed over the account to my reverend friend, who 
thereupon set himself to examine it. I thought he would congratulate 
me on my good fortune. Judge of my surprise then, when, instead 
of felicitations, I was startled by a storm of fierce invective and 
almost incoherent denunciation of my worthy publisher in particular, 
and of all publishers that ever lived in the general. J was really 
‘So carried away by the torrent of Mr. Grunip’s eloqrence that I 
fairly lost my breath, and could only stammer for want of words. 
But when it came to this pass, that Grump challenged’ me'to make a 
bet of half a crown with him—he loudly protesting that my “ precious 
successful book,” as he contemptuously called it, had rot paid my 
expenses in pens, ink, and paper for the year—lI really felt compelled 
to pull him up by resolutely asserting that he was talking nonsense. 

On examination it turned out that Grump meant a great deal 
by his “pens, ink, and paper.” He meant not only stationery in the 
narrower sense, but he included all newspapers, reviews, magazines, 
and books which I had thought it more or less necessary to pay, 
money for during the year 1889. Even so, I felt sure that he had 
greatly exaggerated my expenditure, and though I declined to make 
ib a matter of wager, I there and then drew up a careful list of 
all such payments as might fairly come under the designation which 
my friend had made use of,.and we spent an hour in making out the 
account. 

I am bound to say that the enik was a little mortifying. I found 
that the pursuit of’ literature, if tested by a comparison between the 
income derived from my successful volume and the' expenditure upon 
pens, ink, and paper during the past year, had proved a somewhat 
costly luxury. It was certainly proved that I'was some pounds out ' 
of pocket by indulging in the pleasures of reading and writing. The 
balance was clearly.on the wrong side. I confess-to a feeling of morti- 
fication, which was not lessened when I found that Mr. Grump was 
jubilant. If there is one speech more insulting and provoking than 
another when a man is smarting under the sense of defeat and disappoint- 
ment, it is that maddening and diabolical reproach— “ I told you so!” 
Grump kept on repeating this again and again, till we almost came toa 
downright quarrel, till, in fact, I was so irritated, that I declined, to 
listen any more to his furious denunciations of booksellers and 
publishers. JI brought our dispute to a close at last, by protesting 
that I could no more bring myself to believe that all the publishers 
in ‘the nineteenth century were swindlers, than I could believe that 
all the clergy of the fourteenth ‘century were fools and hypocrites; 
and that if I could believe either one or the other of thesé assertions, 
I should find life not worth living. 

The truth is that friend Gramp had taken an unfair advantage of 
me in this wager of his, and had dexterously managed to have a trot 
VOL. LVII. 1 2¢ 
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upon his favourite hobby by resorting to anot uncommon sophistica 
artifice. He granted that my book had bronght me a profit, bu 
inasmuch as all the profit had been spent before it arrived, there- 
fore he quietly assumed that there was no profit at all—the volume 
had not paid for “ pens, ink and paper.” The inference to be drawn 
from that statement is not so obvious as at first sight might apprar. 

There are some intellectual employments which require o very 
small stock in trade. A mathematician, for instance, may pursue his 
investigations, even into the higher branches of pure science, with 
very few books. But if aman be more than ordinarily interested in 
the great problems of history and all that they involve and have 
an irrepressible hankering to know what is being discussed in 
his favourite subjects, he must keep himself in touch with 
the thought and discoveries of others. If he be a dweller in a 
great city he has clubs and libraries, newspapers and periodicals, ` 
hooks and maps, almost at his elbow, to say nothing of the living 
men whom he may consult with at any hour. Butif he be a dweller in 
the wilderness he must count the cost of having literary tastes, and 
that cost he will have to pay in coin of the realm. I hold it to be 
simply impossible for a very needy man to keep pace with the his- 
torical research of our time if his lot be cast in a country village. 
Any man who has lost his heart to the Muse of history—even 
though he can in no sense claim to be an historian—is a man with 
tastes, and such a man’s “ pens, ink, and paper” must needs come to 
a great deal in the course of the year. Such a man may be con- 
sidered a fortunate one who can pay the reckoning by the profits of 
his own goosequill. 

When I put forward this view of the case to Mr. Grump he would 
not have it; and he proceeded to assure me tha; the position he took 
up was founded upon a solid basis of principle. which he then and 
thera proceeded to enunciate. On examination it appeared that he 
had a whole bundle of “ principles” which he was anxious to put 
forward; but the principles appeared to me to ke false and untenable 
at the best, and at the worst to be mischievous and immoral. 
But inasmuch as I find that Mr. Grump’s teaching has not been without 
its effect, that his “ principles ” are rather widely accepted. and that 
in some circles the evil of the discontented is apt to be at once 
accepted as the voice of the wronged, I feel myself moved to say a 
word upon the supposed grievances of authors, so far as such 
grievances are supposed to result from their dealings with their 
publishers. 

Mr. Gromp’s main assumption is that every book is a work of art 
upon which a certain amount of skilled labour has been bestowed, and 
that for that the labourer has a moral right to 1eceive his reward. 

To begin with, it must be remembered that there is good art and. 
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ad art, and that the amount of labour expended upon this or that 

erformance is no measure of the value of the work produced. It 
may be almost laid down as a rule, that the stupid man—the bad artist 
—in proportion as he is deficient in great ideas, will in that proportion 
spend himself upon elaboration of details, so attempting to conceal 
feebleness and poverty of thought by wrapping it up in mere verbiage. 
It is the very essence of bad art to attempt to make up for want of 
quality by increase of quantity. The clumsy literary artist is the 
author who gives his readers ten pages to get through when one page 
would do as well, or better. Becanse a book has given me a great deal 
of trouble to write, it by no means follows that I deserve to be paid for 
my work by the honr. 

In the second place, the market value of a work of art is deter- 
mined by the demand that exists for it. You can no more command 
a return for the fruits of a large expenditure of toil than you can 
command a heavy crop—not to speak of a high: price—by increasing 
the bulk of seed sown over a given area. A book may be a good bodi 
—an excellent book in its way—but the question is, does any 
large section of the public want it? If not, then you have missed 
your mark. You have made a bid for the support of the great hosts 
of readers; the response is given against you, and, whether your re- 
jection and disappointment is due to the bad taste of the community 
or not, the fact remains the same. 

But when you have written your book, you either mean to give it 
away or to make merchandize of it. If you choose to print it for private 
circulation you will not need the help of a publisher. But in the 
other case two courses are open to you: you may sell it outright, or 
you may let it out for hire, just as you may deal with an estate or a 
house—that is, you may sell the freehold. or you may give a lease of 
it, for a consideration, to a leaseholder. 

If you sell your property for a lump sum, what further concern have 
you in it? The purchaser having paid you the price agreed on may 
keep it to himself for his own delight and amusement, or, if he thinks 
fit, he may so deal with it that only a limited and privileged few shall 
enjoy a sight of it. At any rate, you have no voice in the matter. 
When a man has spent the best part of his life in laying out orna- 
mental grounds and planting belts of choice trees round the mansion 
that he built in his youth. it must be very annoying to see the next 
owner cutting them all down ; but the place no longer belongs to him. 
and there is no more to be said. If, on the other hand. you do not 
sell your work of art, but only let it out to hire, again your interest 
in your property is strictly limited by the terms of the agreement 
which you have entered into. You make your bargain with your eyes 
open, and you accept the offer made you, because, at the tine you closed 
with it, ib was the best offer you could get. 
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The bargain as between an authór and his publisher is one that i 
perfectly well understood. It is a compact entered into between a crafts- 
man with moreor less skill and productive faculty, but very little else, and 
the capitalist who is ready to enter into a speculation, and find a market 
for the craftsman’s wares. Mr. Grump, in his lofty and magnificent 
way, says it is a compact in which one side contributes brain-work 
and genius, and the other side provides money, nothing more. Is that 
quite a true way of putting it? Is there no brain-work needed in the 
management of a great publishing business? Are authors, as a class, 
distinguished for anything that may be called genius, even in the 


‘loosest acceptation of that word ? 


But the agreement with which we are now concerned is undoubtedly 
based upon the understanding that a, book having to be published, the. 
publisher is called upon to supply all the capital, to take all the trouble 
of throwing the book upon the market, and to bear all the less if the 
venture proves a failure. 

° What does the author contribute? His’ literary “work of art,” 
which he may be said to let out for hire to the capitalist, who hopes 
to make his account by printing it and selling it. The terms on. 
which the author lets out his manuscript, in nine cases out of ten, are 
either that he shall receive a royalty, or fixed payment, on all 
copies.sold; or half the net profits of the venture—accounts being ` 
made up periodically according to agreement. If he have bargained 
for a royalty, the author gets his payment on sales, whether the book 
has yielded a profit to the capitalist or the reverse. If, on the other 
hand, he has bargained to receive half-projits, the capitalist still takes 
all the risk. The worst that can happen to the author is that there 
is no profit balance to divide. The royalty system is so obviously fair 
and reasonable that there is no need to say much about it.’ The kalf- 
profits system, however, I have again and again heard loudly declaimed 
against in very strong language. J have never but once published 
a book on the system of half-profits. When I did so, I received ot 
two editions, which were sold in three or four years, about fifteen 
pounds, which was a great deal more than I deserved. The third 
edition, of which the publisher, on false information, was induced to 
print a very large number of copies—entailed a heavy loss, which fell 
entirely upon the unlucky capitalist. That is my experiénce of half- 
profits. To this day I cannot help feeling certain qualms of con- 
science when I think of that transaction ; but I have never returned 


that fifteen’ pounds, and if I had offered to do so, I am quite sure that 


my publisher, being an honourable and high-minded man, would have 
refused the offer with something like indignation. . I had done my 
part, he had done his. Either through an error in judgment, or from | 
mere ill-luck, the accounts showed a loss. So much the worse for the 
loser; but by the compact, whatever it was, an honest man would abide. 


‘ ` 
i ‘ i i 
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It seems to be forgotten by many “authors that « manuscript 
18 not a book. Before it becomes what we now understand by a book, 
it has to be printed, to begin with ; before its very existence can be 
made known to possible purchasers, it has to be advertized in some 
way or other ; it has to run the gauntlet of reviewers in.vhe press ; it 
has to be. introduced to the world, and distributed among the retail 
trade. All this means expenditure, and all this expenditure of capital 
falls upon the publisher, and upon him alone. 

The author, meanwhile, sits passive—sits and waits. He does 
nothing, he can do nothing. His self-respect and modesty—if he have 
any——forbid him from “ pushing the sale” of his volume. He leaves 
all this to the publisher. The paper and the printer’s bill, the cost for 
advertisements, the distribution of presentation copies, the commission 
of salary paid to travellers, the rent for storage of the unsold stock, all 
these and the like affect him not one jot, and he is immensely indig- 
nant that these matters all appear in the account, together with a n@t 
unreasonable charge for commission on money advanced. He never 
thought of all this. His calculations were of the simplest and most 
innocent character. An edition of his volume, limited to 1000 
copies, will cost to print, say £200—that is, four shillings a copy ; 800 
copies are sold at ten shillings a copy. ‘Profit £200. His share, 
therefore, £100, and a potential profit of £50 by-and-by. Lo! to 
his dismay, the printer's bill stands at less than half the sum total 
of the expense incurred in bringing the volume into the market; and 
instead of his share yielding him £100, he finds that he has to con- 
tent himself with less than a fifth of what he deluded himself into ’ 
expecting. And yet, what right had he to indulge in his golden 
dream? Did he suppose that the book-merchant was so romantic 
and quixotic and philanthropic an enthusiast that for the honour and 
glory of introducing some unknown writer to:the reading public, he, 
the publisher, was eager to become the aforesaid writer’s banker, and 
to begin by allowing him to overdraw his account ? 

I will not enter into certain questions of fact which I am not 
qualified to discuss—such as the difference between the real and sup- 
. posed profits realized by publishers as a class; or as to the amount 
of capital embarked in the book trade, and the percentage paid upon 
that capital all ronnd. This kind of inquiry, and the statements put 
forward on one-side or the other, seem to me to be very like drawing a 
red herring across the scent.’ The main issue is surely a plain one. 
Are our contracts to be binding upon us so long only as we find it pro- 
fitable to ourselves to keep them, but as soon as we'discover that what 
we sold yesterday is worth more to-day, are we at liberty fo repudiate 
the bargain, and throw:our bond into the fire ? 

When I hear authors and literary men, who ought to know better, 
express themselves in the reckless way in which some of them do 
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against the capitalists, on whose support and co-operation they depend 
and must always depend, for getting name and fame, at any rate at 
the outset of their career; when, too, I reflect upon the meaning of 
the assumptions to which they commit themselves, and the tendency of 
those assumptions, which they are doing their best to win acceptance 
for—I am tempted to ask myself, “ Are our moral instincts getting 
feebler? Are we losing our sense of honour? Is our respect for 
the sacredness of plighted troth on the wane? In the ethics of the 
future will it appear that no engagements need be binding which any 
one of the contracting parties may find it to his advantage at any 
time to break ?” 

The profession of literature is a very noble profession; I do not 
presume to call myself one of its members. I could never gain a live- 
lihood by my pen; but they who have to any extent the ear of the 
yeading, and therefore, presumably, the more thoughtful public, are 
answerable to God and man for the way they use their large oppor- 
tunities of usefulness, and he whose voice—for it is a voice—is listened 
to by the millions over all the world, has the burden of a tremendous 
responsibility upon him, the weight of which he can, by no means, 
relieve himself of. If they who ought to be the trainers of the national 
conscience are helping to confuse it, and helping others to believe 
that literary workers are only workers for hire, and determined on 
getting that, even at the price of broken faith and broken pledges— 
then there can be but a gloomy outlook for us all—the days of shame 
are at hand. 

\ AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 


1890] 


ANGLO-CATHOLICISM—THE OLD AND . 
' ss THE NEW. * | 


HIS book may be described as“a new series of “Tracts for the 
Times ;” but the “Times” have changed, and with them the 
“Tracts.” ‚The noise of battle is not in thé new as in the old; the 
writers'have been born in the age of “ sweet reasonableness,” they do 
not indignantly address an apostate Church, or an impious State, but 
seek gently to succour a “ distressed faith,” loving the faith and 
pitying its distress. They believe that “ the epoch in which we live is 
one of profound transformation, intellectual and social, abounding in 
new needs, new points of view, new questions, and certain therefore to 
‘involve great changes in the outlying departments of theology.” The 
qualification is careful, but more easily made than applied; a change 
in the circumference of a circle changes the circle all the same. 
“ Theology,” it is confessed, “ must take a new development;” but “a 
new development,” though it be but of a single organ, affects the 
whole organism, all its parts in all their relations, internal and 
external. “To such a development these studies attempt to be a 
contribution.” - The writers are men of learning, piety, and sincerity, 
“servants of the: Catholic Creed and Church,” but they are also 
believers in evolution and in theology as a living science. The com- 
bination is excellent. ‘The Creed and Church” are the organism, 
the men are its living energies, the forces and conditions of the time 
are the environment; and if the thoughts generated in the environ- 
ment penetrate, quisken and modify the energies of the organism, we 
may contentedly leave the new life to reckon with the old restrictions. 
A book like this is suggestive of many things, especially of the 
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changes that have happened within the last sixty years. In 1833 the 
first issue of the “ Tracts ” began, breathing the courage, defiance and 
furious despair of a forlorn hope; in 1890, the men who have replaced 
the old leaders are within the citadel, victorious, proposing their own 
terms of peace. The revolution has come full cycle round, which means 
the counter-revolution is at hand. It were a curious question, why, in 
what is fancied to be a critical and sceptical age, so extraordinary a 
revolution has been achieved. Perhaps this very critical scepticism has 
helped to achieve it. Sceptical are always credulous ages ; the more 
radical the disbelief in things fundamental, the casier the belief in 
things accidental; where faith in God is hardly possible, acceptance of 
an oncient historical Church may be as agreeable as it is convenient. 
It belongs to the region of the phenomenal, it lives in the field of 
experience, and so men who think God too transcendental for belief 
may conceive the Church as real enough to be deferentially treated. 
The thing is perfectly natural: what has died to the reason may live 
alè the more tenderly in reminiscence. Moke a thing beautiful to such 
persons, and it becomes attractive, which is an altogether different 
matter from its being true or credible. But ore thing is clear, the 
real cause of success has been faith ; for victories are won only by men 
of convinced minds. In this case they have beea mocked, ridiculed, 
and have looked ridiculous, but they have been in earnest. and have 
prevailed. Over them our modern Samuel Butlers have made merry, 
collecting the materials for a new “ Hudibras,” richer than the old in the 
grotesqueries of sartorial pietism, and the too consciously conscientious 
scrupulosities of the well-applauded martyr for a rite or a robe, only 
in this case the robe is not the livery of “ the scarlet woman,” or the 
deadly splendours of “the Babylonish garment,” but the very 
garniture, the sacred and seemly vestments of the truth of God. 
The situation is full of exquisite irony ; the delusion of the old hyper- 
Calvinist, who was sure only of two things, his own election and the 
reprobation of the immense multitude, becomes seemly and sanc 
beside its modern parallel—tha superb egotism which enables many 
excellent but most ordinary men to believe that their order, whose 
constituents are often selected and formed in a mest perfunctory way, 
is necessary to the Church of God, and has command over the 
channels and the instruments of His grace. If Englishmen had their 
old sense of humour, the notion could not live for a single hour; and 
where humour fails, so coarse a thing as ridicule has no chance of success. 
For ridicule is the test of truth only to men who fear laughter more 
than God. Men like Samuel Butler see a very little way into the heart 
of things—nay, do not see the things that lie on the surface as they 
really are. The man who has a genius for caricature has a bad eyo 
for character ; he who is always in search of the ridiculous never finds 
the truth. So Anglo-Catholicism, if it is to be understood, must be 
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itudied from within as well as from without, in relation indeed to the 
orces that created its opportunity and conditioned its progress, but 
also as it lives in the minds and to the imaginations of the men who 
have been its chiefs and spokesmen. 


L 


The Anglo-Catholic revival may in its origin be said to have been 
ihe product of three main factors: Liberalism, the inadeyuacy of the 
old Church parties to the new situation, and the spirit of Romanticism 
in religion. The political conditions supplied the provocative or 
occasional cause; the inability of the existing ecclesias:ical parties 
to deal with the emergency supplied the opportunity; while the 
Romanticist tendency in literature supplied the new temper, method, 
standpoint, order of ideas. Our remarks on these points must be of 
the briefest. 

1. It is usual to make 1833, the year when the issue of the ‘Tracts 
began, the beginning also of the ecclesiastical revival, though for a 
few years before then the waters had been gathering underground. 
Liberalism just then seemed victorious all along the line, and had 
effected changes that were as to the English State constitutional, but 
as to the English Church, revolutional. The Deists of the eighteenth 
century had died, though only to return to life as Philosophical 
Radicals, learned in economics, in education, in theoreticai politics, in 
methods to promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
though the greatest number was largely middle class, and the 
happiness was more akin to social comfort than moral beatitude. 
The Roman Catholics, just emancipated, were still suffering from the 
social proscription which in England is the worst sort of religious 
disability, and seemed a people with memories but without hopes, 
with illustrious names but withont leaders, enfeebled by having lived 
30 long as aliens amid their own flesh and flood. The Dissenters, 
strengthened by their recent enfranchisement, and as it were legiti- 
mated by the State, were demanding still ampler rights, freer educa- 
‘ion, universities that knew no Church, while also mustering and 
marshalling the energies that were largely to determine tie march of 
‘form. The Episcopal Church was the grand bulwark against Rome 
and stood in very different relations to the two forms of dissent, the 
Oatholic and the Protestant: to the one it stood as became a bulwark, 
absolutely opposed ; but to the other its relation was rather mixed: one 
hurch party was, for theological reasons, sympathetic, but another 
-vas, for ecclesiastical reasons, at once tolerant and disdainfal, feeling 
as to a superfluous auxiliary, which would exist and assist without 
either its existence or assistance being wanted. 

The effect, then, of the political changes had been twofold : they had, 
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on the one hand, broadened the basis of the English State, made th 
terms of citizenship distinctively civil, and incorporated or affiliated 
classes that had hitherto been dealt with as aliens. But, on the other 
hand, they had worked for the English Church what can only be de- 
scribed as a revolution. For up till now it had been, and indeed still 
is, more easy to distinguish Church and State ideally than actually ; 
the English constitution may be said to have recognized their formal 
difference, but to have affirmed their material identity Parliament 
is in theory the English people assembled for purposes of legislation, 
. the English Church is. in idea the same peop!e associated for the 
purpose of worship. The supreme legislative authority is one for 
both Church and State, our great ecclesiastical Laws are as regards 
source and sanction civil; our civil authorities appoint the men who 
fill our great ecclesiestical offices. Civil penalties follow the viola- 
tion of ecclesiastical laws, and our ultimate ecclesiastical tribunals are 
all civil. The Act of Uniformity was passed and enforced by the 
civil power, and under it dissent was a civil offence punished by civil and 
political penalties. The same power determined at once the books to be 
subscribed, the persons who were to subscribe them, and the terms of 
the subscription. The practice was intelligible and logical enough 
on the theory that Church and State were, though formally different, 
materially identical; each was the same thing viewed under a different 
aspect, the civil legislature being at the same time in its own right 
also the ecclesiastical. So long as the theory even tolerably corre- 
sponded with fact the system could be made to work; but once Church 
and State ceased to be and to be considered as being co-extensive, the 
system became at once illogical, unreal and impracticable. Now, the 
Acts which emancipated the Catholics and abolished the Tests, declared 
that for the State dissent, whether Catholic or Protestant, had ceased 
to exist; that to a man as a citizen, it could no longer apply the 
categories of Conformist or Nonconformist ; in other words, it might 
be a State with a Church, but had ceased to be a State that was or 
tried to be a Church. Nor did this change stand alone; it involved 
another more flagrant, if not so radical. Dissenters, Catholic and 
Protestant, had not only by the State been abolished for the State ; 
they had been admitted to Parliament, and to all the functions of 
legislators. But as Parliament was the supreme Legislature for the 
Church as well as for the State, it happened that men whose distinc- 
tive note was dissent from the Church were, by a constitutional change 
which enlarged and benefited the State, invested with legislative 
authority over the Church they dissented from ; and men the Church 
could not truthfully recognize as fully or adequately Christian, became 
by civil action and on civil grounds lawgivers for the very Church 
that refused them recognition. The anomalies in the situation were 
many; but to the State they were only such as were inseparable from 
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its progress out of a mixed civil and ecclesiastical society into 2 
society purely and simply civil, while to the Church they were 
fundamental contradictions of its very idea as national, and as such 
ought to have been felt intolerable. And the inexorable logic of the 
situation soon became manifest. The Whigs were in the ascendant, 
with ample opportunity to gratify their traditional disbelief in Church 
claims and love of Church lands, especially as a means of creating a 
patriotic aristocracy. The Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Revenues 
was appointed, the bishops were advised to set their house in order, and 
almost the half of the Irish Sees were suppressed. The outlook was 
not hopeful, and in the Church camp there was rage not unmingled 
with despair. 

2. Within the English Church the old varieties of thought and 
policy prevailed, but all were characterized by the same unfitness for 
the new circumstances. The High Church was at its driest, the old 
chivalrous loyalties had become impossible, and unexaltec. by any new 
ideal its character had deteriorated. It was like an encient dame 
whose pride is sustained by inveterate prejudices and the recollection 
of conquests in a time too remote to be pleasantly remembered. 
It had built on the royal prerogative; the divine right of the king 
had defined and determined the right of his Church to be the Church 
of his people ; its authority within the State was a form of his, and 
men could not secede from the Church without being disloyal to the 
king. It was a perfectly intelligible theory, and os coherent as it 
was intelligible, but then its primary premiss was the king’s divine 
right; once the premiss had been disproved or made impossible by 
events, the theory ceased to be either intelligible or coherent. Buta 
life without reason is never a happy life: what obstinacy keeps alive 
demoralizes the obstinacy by which it lives, and so throughout a good 
half of the eighteenth century the High Church party hated the 
reigning dynasty, plotted treason in ifs heart, and was depraved by 
the treason it plotted. And when the reconciliation came, it came not 
by the theory being so modified as to suit a constitutional king, but 
by an attempted adaptation of the king to the theory. Now, a party 
out of harmony with the fundamental tendencies and principles of a 
State can never so live within the State as to be either an efficient or 
a beneficent factor in its development. The forces that make for 
change are forces it does not understand, and so cannot control. And 
so it happened that with the utmost will to resist, the High Church 
party was without either the strength or the faculty for resistance. 

3. Of the Broad Church, only this need here be said: it was 
inchoate, perplexed, struggling out of its old formal Tatitudinarian 
policy into the new spirit, without, however, having found for its idea 
a form suitable to the century. The Evangelicals, on the other hand, 
seemed fuller of energy and promise, represented whet might then 
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have been termed the type of religion most characteristic of th 
English people. On the intellectual side it was timid, borné, formal, 
closed. Tts hatred of rationalism turned into fear of reason ; it lived 
within its narrow tidy garden, cut its trees of knowledge into Dutch 
figures, arranged its flower-beds on geometrical ].nes, but was careful 
never to look over the hedge or allow any wild seeds from the outer 
world to take root within its borders. Yet by a curious necessity the . 
spirit of an age lives even in the strongest reaction against it, and to 
the formal rationalism of the eighteenth century the Evangelical 
revival owed its violently conventional theology, the foolhardiness 
which could represent the relations of God and man by a series of 
formulated and reasoned abstractions, But whetever may be said of 
its theology, the heart of its piety was sound ; it might be narrow, but 
it was deep and genuine. Men who did not know it took offence at 
its manner of speech touching the more awful mysteries of being, and 
speered at it as ofer-worldliness. But no piety was ever more healthily 
and actively humane. Face to face with a corruption that might 
appal even the society of to-day, it pleaded for purity of manners and 
created a social conscience and moral shame where for centuries they 
had been asleep. In an age which knew no duty of rich to poor, or 
of educated to ignorant, save the duty of standing as far off as possible 
and leaving them in their vice and filth, passions and poverty, it 
awakened an enthusiasm for their souls, aud a love for their outcast 
children which yet was so blended with love of their bodies and their 
homes as to coin the now familiar proverb, so characteristic of the then 
Evangelical faith, ‘ Cleanliness is next to godliness.” In a time when 
humanity was unknown in the prison, and a merciless law became even 
criminal in its dealings with the guilty, Evangelical, and indeed 
specifically Dissenting, piety began the more than Herculean work of 
reforming the prisons and Christianizing the law. Ina period when 
the less civilized races were regarded only as chattels, or as means of 
replenishing the coffers or gratifying the ambitions or even the 
passions of the more civilized, the same piety, in spite of the mockery 
of clerical wits, and the scorn of the New Anglicars, who could not love 
the wretched ‘‘niggers” because they ‘‘ concentrated in themselves all the 
whiggery, dissent, cant, and abomination that had been ranged on their 
side,” * in spite, too, of the antagonism of statesmen and of all interested 
classes, taught the English people to consider the conquered Hindu, 
the enslaved negro, the savage African or South Sea Islander as a soul 
to be saved, and so created in England and America the enthusiasm 
that emancipated the slave and created the rudiments of a conscience, 
if not a hedrt, in the callous bosom of English politics, and even in 
the still harder and emptier bosom of English commerce. Nay, 
Evangelical piety must not be defamed in the Lome of its birth; it 
> Hurrell Froude : “ Remains,” part i. vol. . p. 382 
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as the very reverse of olher-worldly, intensely practical, brotherly, 
benevolent, beneficent, though somewhat prudential in the means it 
used to gain its most magnanimous ends. He who speaks in its dis- 
praise, either does not know it or feels no gratitude for good achieved. 
Happy will it be for Anglo-Catholiciam, which we may, in contra- 
distinction to the Evangelical, term the sensuous and sacerdotal 
revival, if, once it has run its inevitable course, men can trace but half 
as much of human good to its inspiration. Great are the things it 
has achieved for the idea of the Church, for the restoration, which too 
often means the desecration, of churches, for the elaboration of worship 
and the adornment of the priest, but the final measure of its efficiency 
will be what it accomplishes for the souls and lives of men. 

But two things disqualified the Evangelicals for adequate dealing 
with the emergency—their intellectual timidity and their want of any 
sufficient idea of the Church. ‘These two were intimately related ; 
their theology was too narrowly individualistic, too much a reasoned 
method of saving single souls, to admit easily, or without fracturé, 
those larger views of God, the universe, and man, needed to guide a great 
society in acrisis, or, as it were, in the very article of revolution. They 
did not sufficiently feel that the Church was a sort of spir:tual Father- 
land, within which they had been born, through which they lived, for 
Whose very dust they could love to die. The Evangelicals have often 
been described as the successors and representatives of the Puritans 
within the Anglican Church, but here they were their very opposites. 
The Puritan theology was remarkable for its high and catholic doctrine 
of the Church, so conceiving the sovereignty of the Redeemer that the 
body in which He lived and over which He reigned could never be 
dependent on any State or subordinate to any civil power whatever. The 
high Anglican rather than the Evangelical has here been the Puritan’s 
heir, though the Anglican has lowered the splendid idea he inherited 
by giving it a less noble and a Jess catholic expression. It was the 
want of such a vivifying and commanding idea that lost the 
Evangelical the leadership of the Church in its hour cf storm and 
crisis. 

J. So far, zhen, it seemed as if the battle against vigorous and vic- 
torious Liberalism must be fought on the lines, abhorred of the old 
High Church, of the old latitudinarian utilities. Church and State 
were allies, their union was due to a contract or compact, by which 
the Church received so much pay and privilege. and the S-ate so much 
service aud sanction. To argue the question on this ground was to be 
defeated ; there was no principle ın it, only the meanest expediencies, 
profits to be determined by the utilitarian calculus, with contract 
broken when proftts ended. It was at this moment that Romanticism 
assumed en ecclesiastical form, and emerged, changed in name, but 
unchanged in essence, as Anglo-Catholicism. 
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Romanticism may be described as the literary ‘spirit which, 
born partly in ‘the frenzy of the Revolution, and partly in the 
recoil from it, executed in the early decades of this century ven- 
geance upon the rationalism of the last. It was not English merely, 
but European; it had achieved great things on the Continent 
before it took shape here. In France it produced Chateaubriand, 
whose rhapsodical Génie was at once a coup de théatre et d'autel, 
Joseph de Maistre and the idealization of the Papacy.. In Germany, 
it blossomed into the Stolbergs and the Schlegels, who preached the 
duty of a flight from the present to the past, and believed that 
they preserved faith by indulging imagination; and through the 
school first of Tubingen and then of Munich, as represented by 
Mohler, it entered theology, furnishing Roman Catholicism with a 
new and potent apologetic and Anglican with a no less’ potent 
source of inspiration and guidance. Its characteristic was an ima- 
ginative handling of its material, especially medicvalism and its 
strvivals, with a view to a richer and happier whole of life. 
Rationalism was an ‘optimism which glorified its own enlightened 
age, and pitied the ignorance and ‘superstition of the earlier men; 
but Romanticism was an idealism which wished to transcend the 
present it disliked, by returning, either with Wordsworth to a severe 
simplicity, all the more refined that it was so rustic and natural; 
or, as with Scott, to the gallant days of chivalry and the rule of 
the highly born and bred. All were subjective, each used a different 
medium for the expression of himself, but the characteristic thing 
was the self expressed, not the medium employed. ‘The Lake poets 
sang in praise of Nature, but it was the Nature of the poet’s dream, 
sleeping in the light that never was on sea or shore. Scott loved to 
picture the past, but his was the past of the poet’s fancy, not the hard, 
grim world, where men struggled. with existence and for it, but an 
idealized arena, where noble birth meant noble being, and only a 
villain or a hypocrite could lift a hand, even for freedom, against 
a head that was crowned. In this use of the imagination there 
was more truth but less reality than there had been in the cold and 
analytic methods of the previous century. Rationalism, for want of ~ 
the historical imagination, sacrificed the past to history. Roman- 
ticism, for want of the critical faculty, sacrificed history to the past. 
What one finds in the elegant yet careless pages of Hume is a record 
of events that once happened, written by a man who has never con- 
ceived so as to realize the events he describes; what one finds in the 
vivid pages of Scott is a living picture of the past, but of a past that 
never lived,, This is the-very essence of Romanticism, the imaginative 
interpretation of Nature or history, but it is only the form that is 
natural or historical, the substance or spirit is altogether the inter- 
preter’s own. 
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II. 


1. Now it was this Romanticist tendency that was the positive factor 
of Anglo-Catholicism. While the other two sets of circumstances sup- 
plied respectively the occasion and the opportunity, this gave the 
creative impulse ; it was the spirit that quickened. The mən in whom 
it took shape and found speech were three—Keble, Newman, Pusey. 
Perhaps we ought to name a fourth, Hurrell Froude ; but he lives in 
Newman. He was theswiftest, most daring spiritof themall ; his thought 
is hot, as it were, with the fever that shortened his days ; his words are 
suffused as with o hectic flush, and we must judge him rather as one who 
moved men to achieve than by his own actual achievements. The three 
we have named were in a rare degree complementary of each other ; they 
were respectively poet, thinker, and scholar, and each cortributed to 
the movement according tọ his kind. Keble was a splendid instance 
of the truth that a man who makes the songs of a people does more 
than the man who makes their laws. His hymns are a perfect lyrit 
expression of the Romanticist tendency; in them the mood of the 
moment speaks its devoutest feelings in fittest form. This was the 
secret of their power. They are without the passion of the mystic, 
the infinite hunger of the soul that would live for God after the God 
it cannot live without, the desire to transcend all media, win the 
immediate divine vision, and lose self in its supreme bliss ; rather are 
they the sweet and mellow fruit of “ pious meditation fancy-fed,” 
which loves means as means, feels joy in their use, in reading their 
meaning, in being subdued by their gentle discipline ; and which loves 
God all the better for the seemliness and stateliness of the way we get 
to Him. Keble learned of Wordsworth to love Nature, to read it as a 
veiled parable, or embodied allegory, spoken by God, and heard by the 
soul; he learned of Scott to love the past, and seek in is his ideals. 
His love of God became love of his own Church, of what sLe had been. 
what she was, and, above all, of what she ought to be, of her ancient 
monuments, her venerable institutions, her stately ceremonial, her 
saints and her saints’ days. And by his sweet, meditative, poetic gift 
he made what he loved seem lovely. What ecclesiastical polemics, 
parochial activity, and sacerdotal ritual never could have accomplished, 
his hymns achieved ; indeed, they not only made those others possible, 
but even necessary, creating for them that disposition, that readiness 
to receive, to learn, and to trust, which is, according to Newman, the 
greater part of faith. It is by sure instinct that the name of Keble 
has been seized as the name most typical of the Anglo-Catholic revival. 
He seized the prevailing sentiment, and translated it into a form at 
once poetic and religious, and by so doing turned a rising tide or 
tendency into the service of his party and his Church. But the secret 
of hisstrength may become the source of their weakness. The man 
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of pious and meditative fancy may evoke the historical spirit, ar 

make the present beautiful in the light of an idealized past; but whe 
the appeal is to history, scientific criticism becomes the ultimate judge 
and, though its judgments are slow, they are inexorable as those of God. 
2. Newman was more rarely ‘gifted than Keble, but his gifts 
though of a rarer and higher order, were less pure in quality. He had in 
a far higher degree the poet’s temper, and more of his insight, creative 
genius and passion. It was his misfortune to be an ecclesiastic in a, 
stormy crisis, and indeed to be of the crisis the foremost and cha- 
racteristic polemic. He had a subtle and analytic intellect, but dia- 
lectical rather than speculative, discursive and critical rather than 
synthetic and constructive. He had more of the mystic’s nature 
and intensity than Keble; the passion for God burned in his spirit 
like a fire, impelled him as by an awful necessity to the Infinite, yet 
divided him from it by a still more awful distance. He loved to 
seek everywhere for symbols of the divine, which would at once 
assure him of the Eternal Presence, and help him to gain more con- 
scious access to it; yet he had the genuine mystic’s feeling that all 
means were inadequate, and so divisive; as mediative they held the 
spirit out of the immediate Presence, and not only ‘shaded but 
obscured its glory. Hence he had none of Keble’s love of means as 
means; he had too much imagination to be satisfied with the sensuous 
seemliness, the Laudian “beauty of holiness,” which pleased Keble’s 
fine and fastidious but feebler fancy; what he wanted was to stand 
face to face with ‘God himself, and to find a way to Him as sure as 
his own need for Him was deep and real. But to find such á way, 
never an easy thing, was to one situated and constituted like Newman. 
peculiarly hard. For as deep and imeradicable ‘as his passion for 
God was his scepticism of reason, which is, in the last analysis, the 
subtlest of all scepticisms as to God.* And it is the least tolerable, 
because the most paralysing, to the man with the spirit and temper 
of the mystic. To believe in God, yet to doubt His real presence 
in the reason, is to be impelled to imagine that what in man has 
most of God is also remotest from Him, and most completely out 
of His control; and so the inexorable ‘logic of the situation forces 
the man, if he does not surrender bis doubt of the reason, either 
to surrender all certainty and all reality in his knowledge of God, or 
to end the conflict by calling in some violent mechanical expedient, 
such indeed as Newman was slowly but irresistibly driven to adopt. 
. Whence this sceptical tendency came in Newman’s case is too large a 


+ This interpretation of Newman 1s admirably illustrated by Mr. Hutton, “° Modern 
Guides ‘of English Thought in Matters of Faith,” pp. 78 ff The conclusion was not 
intended, but is only on that account the more significant. “It is, I think, profound 
pity for the restlessness and insatiability of. human reason, which has made him a 
Roman Catholic.” But the “ pity ” is only the superficial expression of the deeper 
scepticism, which so doubts “God’s Spirit as revealed in conscience and reason,” as 
to require an infallible institution for their control. 
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estion to be here discussed; but we may say he owed it, partly, 
orhaps mainly, to native intellectual qualities, partly, to his place in 
the reaction against Rationalism, ond, partly, to an anthor ke greatly 
loves io praise, who possibly represents the greatest mental influence 
he came under, Butler. The reaction against Rationalism was in 
Newman more a matter of imagination than of reason; and he hated 
and disowned its results without transcending its philosophy. As a 
consequence, he shared in the common inheritance of our modern 
English thought, that doubt of the reason which has become in 
the more consistent philosophies either a reasoned doubt, or, what is 
the same thing adapted to a pusitive and scientific age a reasoned 
nescience. And to the difficulties or antinomies of his thought 
Butler more than any man awoke him. The underlying or mate- 
rial idea of the “ Analogy,” what may be termed the theory of the 
correspondence of the physical and spiritual renlms, especially when 
farther qualified by the influence of Keble, gave indeed to Newmay 
his grand constructive principle, the notion of the sacramental sym- 
holism of Nature; but its formal and regulative maxim, " Probability 
is the guide of life,” was more creative of disturbance and perplexity. 
For to a man of his tomper, mental integrity, and theistic passion, as 
sure of God’s being as of his own, it must have seemed a sort of irony 
io make such a maxim the judicial and determinative pr-nciple in a 
7ehgions argument. It may be said to have formulated his master 
problem—How is it possible to build on probable evidence the 
certitude of faith ? or, How, by a method of probabilities, can the 
existence, if not of necessary, yet of infallible truth, e proved ? 
Indeed, Butler's probability, which was not without similar tendencies 
in his own case, determined the search which landed Newman in 
Papal infallibihty. 

We have, then, to imagine Newman, with his mystie passion, his 
philosophical scepticism, and his apologetical maxim, called to face the 
disintegrative ond aggressive forces of his time. Ie coul face them 
in strength only by maintaining his intellectual integrity. and from 
the ontinonues of his thought there were only two possible ways of 
vscape, either by a higher philosophy or a higher authonty. And of 
these two each was exclusive of the other. If the way by philosophy 
had been chosen, then the process of reconciliation would have been 
immanent and natural, the antitheses of the formal understanding 
would have been overcome by the synthesis of the transcendental 
reason. But to choose the way of authority was to deny that any 
natural process of reconciliation was possible, and to seek to silence 
the inward dissonances by the sound of an outward voice; fhe deeper, 
of course, the dissonances grew, the more authoritative had the voice 
to be made. For many reasons—constitutional, educational, circum- 


stantial, social—the philosophical way was not selected, and Newman 
VOL. LYII. 2D 
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began his wonderful polemical career & mystic in faith, a sceptic i 
philosophy, 2 seeker after an authority able to subdue the scepticis 
and vindicate the faith. His power, studied in connection with his 
marvellous literary faculty and intense religious sincerity, is expli- 
cable enough, but, regarded as a question in philosophical criticism, 
it is more complex and difficult of analysis. No man has more 
thoroughly understood the men of his age ; no man of genius ever less 
comprehended the problems of his time, or contributed less to their 
solution. It is remarkable, considering hıs immense productivity, 
and the range and kind of subjects he has handled, how few con- 
structive principles, speculative and historical, can be found in 
his works. The critical philosophy he does not seem to have 
cared to understand. Modern criticism, as regards both principles 
and methods, he never tried to master, or even, objectively, 
to conceive. The scientific treatment of history is too alien to 
pis spirit and sims to be comprehended by him. His one con- 
siderable historical work is but an overgrown polemical pamphlet 
—a treatise on the controversies of his own times disguised as a 
history. His “ Doctrine of Development ” is not original. and so far 
from being the equivalent of evolution is its antithesis and contradic- 
tion. It may be logic applied to dogma, but is not science applied 
to history. His most considerable, at once philosophical and apolo- 
getical work, may be described as a treatise on the necessity of 
the personal equation in religion: it ignores what is primary and 
universal in the reason that it may buill on what is specific and 
acquired in the individual. But it is no paradox to say, those very 
elements of his philosophical weakness have been sources of his 
literary and controversial strength. The very severity of the conflict 
in his own spirit has given him the profoundest sense of any thinker 
in our’ day of the perplexities of living man—the bewilderments of 
thought. motive. and conscience that come of limited and passion- 
ful being, bound by law yet in revolt against the law that binds 
it. Convictions the more strenuous that they were formulated in 
conflict and have been held amid controversics, internal and external, 
a piety that is nothing less than a genius for religion, an intense 
imagination, using the instruments of subtle dialectic, and clothing 
argument in speech of wondrous grace and force, have enabled him 
to address with unequalled, often irresistible, power men who could 
be reached most easily through the conscience or imagination. Such 
men he has awed, subdued, converted, though hy a process that 
silenced or overpowered rather than convinced the reason. And 
the procefs he has pursued without is but the counterpart of 
the process he had before pursued within. Truth has never been 
to him so much an object for quest or question as for accept- 
ance. Intellectual difference has been a sort of moral offence, 
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and he has reasoned as if the men who held the principles he 
hated must themselves be odious. Hence came what Blanco 
White called his “deceiving pride,” and his resolute sacrifice of old 
friends to new views. Hence, too, the temper I will not call in- 
tolerant, but so severely and logically authoritative tkat, to quote 
Blanco White again, “ he would,-as sure as he lives, persecute to the 
death if he had the direction of the civil power for a dozen years.” 
` These are the invariable characteristics of the man who bases a faith 
of authority on a scepticism of the reason. Newman, with all that he 
stands for, represents the struggle of English empiricism to remain 
empirical, and yet become imaginative and religious. 
_8. But the scholar of the band was as notable in his own order as 
. the poet and thinker in theirs. Pusey, indeed, was less a scholar 
than a schoolman, these two being distinguishable thus: the 
scholar loves learning, and uses it as an instrument for the discovery 
of truth, while the schoolman is a learned man who uses his learning 
as a means of proving an assumed or formulated position. The 
scholar studies that he may cultivate mind, develop and exercise the 
humanities ; but the schoolman searches that he may find authorities 
to verify his axioms and justify his definitions. The scholar aims 
at objectivity, seeing things as they really were, how and why they 
happened, whither tended, and what achieved; but the schoolman 
is throughout governed by subjectivity, brings his system to history, 
and pursues his researches that history may be made to furnish 
evidence of the system he brings. Now Pusey had the making of a 
scholar in him, though he never became what he coulé have been. 
He had a susceptible, sympathetic, assimilative mind, combined with a 
certain largeness of nature that at once qualified him to understand 
man and distinguished him as a man men could trust. His famous 
“Inquiry into the Probable Causes of German Rationalism ” admirably 
illustrates his mental qualities, especially the susceptible and assimila- 
` tive. Ib is full of his German teachers,* their spirit, method, 
materials, though all has passed through a conservative English mind, 
wise and honest enough to defend a cause by being just to the cause 
opposed. But in Oxford, Keble and Newman superseded Tholuck, 
and Pusey passed from the scientific to a local and insular stand- 
point, the scholar became the schoolman. What he was to the new 
movement Newman has testified; he brought to it the dignity of, 
high academic office and social rank, weight of character, counsel, 
judicial faculty and speech, the service of vast erudition, ard reverence 
` for the sources his erudition explored. He had precisely the qualities 
most needed to consolidate and guide the party. Keble’s fancy had 
idealized the Church and its past, had made its worship poetical, had 


* For what the “Inquiry”? owed to Tholuck, and his judgment on tke use made of 
his material, see Witte’s ‘“ Das Leben Tholuck’s,” vol. ii. pp. 242, 243, 
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touched its services with fine and well-ordered emotion; Newman. 
genius had filled the Church with new meaning and new ideals, 
his eloquence had pealed through it like the notes of a mighty organ 
waking long silent echoes, and had kindled in men a new enthusiasm 
for their transfigured Church; and now Pusey’s erudition came to 
search the Fathers and the Anglican divines for evidence that 
the new was the old, and based on venerable and invariable tradition. 
Keble was loved, Newman admired. but Pusey trusted. Keble moved. 
in an atmosphere of reverence and emotion, difference in his case 
did not breed dislike » the very men who most disagreed with his 
theology were most subdued by his hymns. Newman was even more 
feared than admired; the men that followed doubted, uncertain 
whither he might lead, the men that resisted disliked, certain that he 
tended with increasing momentum whither they did not mean to go. 
But Pusey had Newman's strength of conviction without his dangerous 
genius ; he was conservative not because sceptical, but because con- 
vinced ; he loved his Church in the concrete, and he lived to prove 
that she embodied the ‘ quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus 
creditnm est.” On any dubious or questioned point he was ready 
to bring determinative evidence from his recondit lure; on any critical 
occasion he was no less ready to use the pulpit of St. Mary’s as 
a platform for the issue of a manifesto. And so the movement others 
created Pusey controlled, and in his hands its character became fixed 
as a crention or Renaissance of Romanticism conditioned und tempered 
by scholasticism. 


iit. 


1. To these men, then, the progress of events in literature and phi- 
losophy on the one hand, and in Church and State on the other, com- 
bined to set the problem : How can the Church he rescued from the 
hands of a State penetrated and commanded by * Liberalism,” and be 
elevated into an authority able to regulate faith and conscience, to 
control reason and society. What Newman named Liberalism was 
a single force disguised in many forms, rationalism in religion, revolu- 
tion or reform in politics, Erastianism and latitudinarianism in Church. 
It was the spirit of change, negation, disintegration, destruction. The 
Church must destroy it, or it would destroy the Church, and with it 
faith in God, godliness, religion. To saye the Church, two things were 
necessary—to invest it with divine authority, and all the rights flowing 
from it, and to set it strong in its anthority and rights over against the 
apostate State on the one hand, and the rebellious reason on the other. 
With sure Mstinct the New Anglicans began by assniling the Reforma- 
tion. The Puritans had disapproved and opposed the royal authority, 
because it arrested and restrained the Reformation ; but the Anglican 
hated the Reformation, because it had been effected bythe royal authority. 
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In the old days, when the king reigned by the grace of God and through 
the zealous spirits of the Episcopal bench, the Anglican had loved the 
royal supremacy, and soundly punished the Puritan for denying it: 
but when in the process of constitutional change the royal became 
only the form or mask of parliamentary supremacy, which in its turn 
was but the instrument of the hated “ Liberalism,’—then zhe Anglican 
became as convinced as the Puritan of the excellence of independency.* 
The secular arm in touching had wronged the Church, ard while the 
men who did it and those who suffered it to be done were alike re- 
proached, she was pictured as the gracious mother of peoples, with her 
heroic yet saintly sons, and clinging yet-stately daughters about her, 
creating the literature, civilizations, arts, and whatever made life rich 
and beautiful, and remaining benignant, though forlorn, in the midst 
of a greedy and graceless posterity, blind to her beauty, and forgetful 
of her beneficence. But Newman touched a higher strair. ; his genius 
scorned to ask aid from sentiment ; he called upon the Church to beconte 
militant and equip herself in the armour of her divine attributes. The 
State might suppress bishoprics, but bishops were independent of the 
State; they were before it, existed by a higher right, were of apos- 
tolical descent and authority, stood in a divine order which the State 
had not made and could not unmake, And as with the bishops, so 
with the clergy; their orders were sacred, inalienable, instituted of 
God, and upheld by Him. And their functions corresponded to their 
authority; to them had been committed the keys of the kingdom ; 
they could bind and loose, and were by their commission empowered 
to act in their Master’s name. In their hands too, and ir. theirs only, 
were the sacraments, and “the sacraments, not preaching, are the 
sources of divine grace.” The sacred order was the condition of the 
Church’s being, and the factor of its efficiency ; where the authorized 
priest was not, the sacraments could not be ; and no sacraments 
meant no Church, no life communicated by Baptism and maintained by 
the Eucharist. And the Church which ministered life by her sacra- 
ments, guarded, defined, and interpreted truth by her authority ; for to 
the being and belief of the truth an authoritative interpreter was 
even more necessary than an inspired source. And this was to be 
found in tradition, not indeed as collected and preserved by Rome, 
but as contained in the “Fathers, and as gathered from them by 
Anglican scholars and divines. Rome was corrupt, but Catholic ; the 
Protestant Churches were corrupt and sectarian ; but the Church of the 


* Ibis instructive to see how similar ideas under similar conditions demand for their 
expression similar terms. Thus the earliest treatise from the High Church point of 
view on this subject is Charles Leslie's; the title runs: “ The case of the Regale and 
of the Pontificate stated, in a Conference concerning the Independency of the Church 
upon any power on earth, ın the exercise of her purely Spiritual power and authority ” 
This exactly reproduces the very idea as to the relation of Church and State held by 
those who were the ancestors of the later “ Independents.” Indeed, the Anglican 
“autonomy of the Church” is but the Puritan independency, or rather a single aspect 
of it, and the Presbyterian “Crown rights of the Redeemer.” 


+ 
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Fathers was Catholic and pure, and after it the Anglican was fashioned, 

' and tried to walk in its light and read the truth with its eyes. And 
so a proud, coherent, and courageous theory of the Church stood up 
to confront and dare the State; to rebuke it as of the earth, to speak 
to it as with the voice of heaven, to command it to revere and obey 
where it had thought it could compel and rule. 

It is no part of my purpose to criticize the Anglican theory ; it was 
the work of men who made an impassioned appeal to history, but 
were utterly yoid of the historical spirit. The past they loved and 
studied was a past of detached fragments, violent divisions, broken 
and delimited in the most arbitrary way. Their canon, “ quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,” they honoured in speech 
vatker than observance ; the “semper” did not mean “always,” or 
the “ ubique” everywhere, or the “ ab omnibus” by all; but only such 
times, places and men, or even such parts and sections of times, places 
afid men, as could be made to suit or prove the theory. Then, for 
an authority to be of any use in the region of truth, it must be authorita- 
tive, accessible, self-consistent and explicit ; but this authority was not 
one of these things—it was only the voice of these very simple, very 
positive, unscientific, and often mistaken men. Their supreme diffi- 
culty, which broke down the transcendent genius of the party, was to 
get their own Church to speak their mind, and they were even less 
successful with the Fathers than with their Church. There is no more 
splendid example anywhere of how completely a professedly historical 
movement can be independent of historical truth. The Tractarians in 
this respect present a remarkable contrast to the Reformers. Calvin 
in his treatment of doctrine was nothing if not historical; the Tracta- 
rians in their treatment of history were nothing if not dogmatic. 

_They were traditional but not historical, while the Reformers were 
historical but not traditional. The latter courageously, if not always 
thoroughly, rejected tradition and authority that they might reach the 
mind and realize the ideal of the Christ of history; but the former, 
with no less courage, tried to adapt the historical mind and bend the 
historical ideal to authority and tradition. Truth is patient, and suffers 
much at the hands of sincere men ; ‘but she always comes by her own’. 
at last. 

2. What has been the result of the Anglo-Catholic revival ? If the 
success of a religious movement is to be measured by its power to 
penetrate with its own spirit, to persuade and reconcile to religion the 
best intellects of a.country, then even its most devoted advocates can 
hardly say that Anglo-Catholicism has succeeded. While at first cham- 
pioned by the greatest literary genius and master of dialectic who has in 
this century concerned himself with theology, it is marvellous how little 
it has touched our characteristic and creative minds; with these neither 
Roman nor Anglican Catholicism has accomplished anything. Take 
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the poets, who alike as regards period and place ought to have been 
most accessible and susceptible to the Catholic spirit and influence. 
Arthur Hugh Clough was educated in Balliol, and elected to a Fellow- 
ship at Oriel in the days when Newman reigned in St. Mary’s, and is 
judged by the most competent of our critics to be “ the truest expression 
in verse of the moral and intellectual tendencies of the period in which 
he lived.” He is fascinated by Newman and held by him for a while, 
but only that he may learn how little there is behind the subtle and 
persuasive eloquence that can satisfy a mind possessed with the 
passion for veracity, and he is driven by the -recoil into the anxious 
uncertainties where “ the music of his rustic lute” lost ‘its happy 
country tone,” 


“ And learnt a stormy note 
Of men contention-tost, of men who groan.” 


Matthew Arnold, son of a father who made England love breadth 
of view and truth in history, studied, learned, and suffered with the 
Thyrsis he so deeply yet so sweetly mourned, like liim became a poet, 
jealous of truth in thought and word, and like him, too, faced the 
problem and the men of the hour, but did not dare to trust as guides 
for the present men too credulous of the past to read its truths 
aright. Too well he learned the bitter moral of all their arguing, 
and concluded: “ If authority be necessary to faith, then an impos- 
sible authority makes faith impossible,” and he turned from Oxford to 


learn of Weimar— ; 
“The need is everywhere, 
Art still has truth, take refuge there.” 


William Morris, formed in the Oxford of a later day, when in the 
calm that follows conflict Anglo-Catholicism reigned, could find in it 
no satisfying veracious ideal of truth, of art or of life, and went 
instead to the wild Scandinavian and distant Greek mythologies for the 
forms in which to impersonate his faith and hope. Swinburne, who 
had the hot imagination that easily kindled to noble dreams of 
liberty and human good, could find no promise in the crimson sunset 
glories Anglo-Catholicism loved, and turned passionately towards what 
seemed to him the east and the sunrise. But it was nob only those 
younger sons of Oxford who had in a measure “the vision and the 
faculty divine,” that the new Catholic failed to touch; he touched 
as little the maturer and richer imaginations of the two men who will 
ever remain the representative poets of the Victorian era. Tennyson 
has been essentially a religious genius; the doubts, the fears, the 
thought perplexed by evil, by suffering, by a nature-cruel in her 
very harmonies, by the presence of wicked men and the distance 
of a helpful God, the faith victorious in the very face of sin and 
death, certain that somehow “good will be the final goal of ill,” 
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have all received from him rich and musical expression. But his 
ideals are not those of medisval or modern Catholicism ; they may 
be clothed in forms borrowed from a far-off world of mythical chivalry ; 
but it is not a priest's world, it is one of men all the more saintly 
that they are kings, warriors, statesmen, a world of fair women and 
goodly men. Browning, who was as essentially a religious poet as Tenny- 
son, and indeed, though no writer of hymns, as a poet more pro- 
foundly, penetratively, nnd comprehensively religious than Keble, bears 
throughout in his sympathies, in his love of liberty, in his hopeful trust 
in man, in his belief in,God as the All-loving as well as the All-great. 
who through the thunder speaks with human voice, the marks and 
fruits of his Puritan birth and breeding. But the sensuous seemliness 
of Auglo-Catholicism had no charms for him; it had too little spiri- 
tual sublimity, stood too remote from the heart of things, had too 
little fellowship with the whole truth of Uod, and all the infinite 
needs and aspirations of man. He had seen, too, the outworking of 
it ideas; had studied their action and character in history, and his 
curious lore and large experience helped him to many a fit yet quaint 
form in which to embody what he had discovered or observed. Brown- 
ing more than any man has devpened the faith of our age in the 
Eternal, but he has also more than any man made us conscious of 
the evil of fancying that we can transmute our ephemeral polities and 
shallow symbols into the infallible and unchangeable speech of God. 
3. This failure of Anglo-(atholicism to touch our higher literature 
is both remarkable and instructive. It has had and has its minor 
poets, a goodly multitude, but even their poetry Las been mainly remi- 
niscent and sentimental, not spontaneous and imaginative. Indeed, 
this has been its characteristic in all periods of its being; writers of 
hymns, quaint, devout, beautiful, melodious, it has always had, but never 
poets of the imagination; if it has ever taken possession of such, it 
has paralysed the poet in them, as witness Wordsworth ond his 
ecclesiastical sonnets. In this stands expressed some of its essential 
characteristics. Within the rich and complicated and splendidly dight 
folds of the Spenserian allegories, there lives much of the brawny 
Puritan mind and purpose. The same mind and the faith it lived 
by made the noblest epic and the most perfect classical drama in the 
speech of our English people, No man will claim John Dryden as a 
religious poet, though he forced poetry into the ignuble strife of 
ecclesiastical politics, and made it the mean apologist of royal and papal 
designs. Deism lisped in numbers through the lips of Catholic Pope, 
and the Evangelical Revival inspired the gentle soul of Cowper to verse, 
always genial and graceful, and often gay. But Anglo-Catholic poetry 
measured by the Puritan is remarkable for nothing so much as its 
imaginative poverty, its inability to create a literature that shall 
adequately embody the true and the sublime. And this has its 
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parallel in the theology of the past half-century. Newman, of course, 
stands alone—Catholic still, but Anglican no more. Apart from him, 
what names represent the most potent forces in theology and the 
higher religious thought? Of.all preachers, Frederick Robertson has 
most moved the mind and conscience of this generation; but though 
an Oxford man of the time when the Tracts were at their mightiest, he 
escaped from their toils with a rare love of reality, an abhorrence of 
all false sanctities, a dread of all violence offered in the name of 
authority to reason, Frederick Maurice was a personality of rare charm, 
with a soul ever turned towards the light, witha large range of vision, 
and a love of love and light that makes him the most mystical thinker 
of our century; yet his whole life was one sustained prctest against 
the attempt to incorporate the religion of Christ in a sentimental and 
sacramental symbolism. There has been in our generation no writer in 
religious history so picturesque, no churchman so bold in speech and 
in action, so possessed of a broad and inclusive ideal of the nationgl 
Church as Arthur Stanley; but he lived and died as the resolute 
antagonist of those Catholic schemes that so laboured to sectionalize 
the Church he loved. Of another, though lower, order was Charles 
Kingsley; but he was in his earlier period full of generous impulses, 
philanthropies, socialisms, quick and fertile at embodying his amelio- 
rative dreams in attractive fiction; and he was possessed with what 
can only be described as a great terror lest the rising tide of sacer- 
dotalism should drown what was mosi ethical and historical in the 
life of the English people. If Oxford has, had withir this period 
a scholar who could be’ named a Humanist, it was Mark Patti- 
son. But, though he fell under the spell of Newman, and indeed 
for him the spell was never broken, yet to him the Catholic theory 
became ever more incredible and false, and the system ever more mis- 
chievous‘in its working, fatal to freedom, learning, and all the fair 
humanities. It may, too, be allowed to the writer to allude to one, 
though the grass above his grave is not yet green, who, of all recent 
Oxford men, most fulfilled the ideal of the scholar in theology, and 
applied in a spirit as reverent as it was thorough the scientific method 
to the history ‘of ecclesiastical institutions. But there was no man who 
so strongly believed; or was so armed with proofs to support his belief, 
‘ that Anglo-Catholicism was utterly unbistorical, as Edwin Hatch. It 
is needless to multiply names; it is not in literature nor yet in 
theology that the movement has hitherto achieved success.“ Perhaps 
success here is not possible to it; the signal of victory would be the 
sign of decease. 
` We do not forget distinguished n names in connection with the Anglo- Catholic 
School, It has had, and still has, learned historians and men of fine hterary gifts; 


but to have noticed these would have taken us beyond the limits defined by our 
problem. 


‘ 
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IV. 


But this has brought us face to face with another and no less 
interesting problem, or'rather series of problems. How does it 
happen that the party that has been so active and so eminent in 
literature has accomplished so little in religion, while the party 
that has accomplished most in religion has been less eminent in 
literature? For two things seem manifest and beyond dispute 
—the decay, pointing to approaching extinction, of the Broad 
Church, and the revival-and growing dominancy of the High. It may 
seem more dubious to say, a main condition of the success achieved 
by the High Church has been the literary activity and efficiency of the 
Broad; but, paradoxical though it may sound, this represents the 
sober historical ‘truth. Why it has so happened is a question we 
must discuss in order to get a fuller view of the situation. 

e 1. The same events that had occasioned the rise of Anglo-Catholicism 
determined the being of the modern Broad Church. The latter was due 
to an attempt to adapt the Church to the new conditions by broadening 
it as the State had been broadened. Its fundamental notion was not 
their ideal difference, but their material identity. The Broad Church 
has throughout its history been dominated, though not always clearly 
or consciously, by Arnold’s idea, which was also Hookers, of the 
coincidence and co-extension of Church and State. The idea is 
at once English and historical; it implies a far deeper sense 
than the other party possesses of the continuity of history and the 
unity of the institutions created and maintained by the English ' 
people both before and since the Reformation. The idea underlying 
the old legislation was right, but the legislation was in spivit and 
method wrong, calculated to defeat rather than fulfil its idea. What 
was necessary was to realize the idea by changing the legislation. 
Parliament had made civil rights independent of ecclesiastical tests ; 
tests ought now to be so construed as to guard rather than 
invade religious freedom and ecclesiastical privilege. The Act of 
Uniformity had but created division and established variety; it was 
time to attempt, by an Act of comprehension, to legalize variety and ` 
create unity. The idea was thus through the State to reconstitute and 
reunite the Church, as by the State the Church had been broken and 
divided. Comprehension and relaxed subscription were to undo 
what uniformity and enforced subscription had done. The Broad 
Church was thus the very opposite of the Anglo-Catholic, while the 
one emphasized difference till it became independency, the other 
accentuated “coincidence and relation till they became identity. 
The primary element in the one idea was, the English people con- 
stitute the English Church; the primary element in the other idea 
was, the Anglican Church constitutes the religion the English 
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people are bound to confess and obey. ‘The one conceived the 
Church as national, able to be only as it included and was realized by ° 
the nation ; the other conceived the Church as of divine .authority, 
because of sie institution, able to fulfil its mission only 3y enforcing 
its claims. In the one case, not establishment, but incorporation 
with the State or Civil constitution was of the very essénce of the 
Church as English and national; in the other case, control of the 
Church by the State was held to be alien to its very idea as a society 
divinely founded and ruled. The parties differed in their conception 
of the Church, but still more in their notion of religion. To the 
Anglican, in a very real sense, Church was religion, that without which 
religion could not be acceptable to God, or sufficient for man ; to his 
rival the two were separable, religion inward, spiritual, a matter 
of heart or conscience; Church, a means for its cultivation, good 
in proportion to its suitability and efficiency. In polity and 
dogma, ritual and symbol, the Anglican could hardly distinguigh 
between accidental and essential, all was of God, and all was 
sacred’; but in all these things his opponent saw the creations of 
custom or law, to be upheld or dismissed as expediency or advantage 
might determine. In a word, to the one the Church was a creation 
of God, instituting religion, but to the other the Church was an 
institution of man, though religion an inspiration of God. l 

2. Now, these differences were radical, and determined in each case 
the mental attitude and action on all religious questions. The Broad 
Church attitude tended to becomecritical,acutely conscious of the incon- 
venience of a too positive mind, and institutions too authoritative to 
be capable of adaptation to the new conditions of thoughs and policy. 
Civil legislation was conceived as able to accomplish what was impos- 
sible to it, while the differences that divided, the agreements or 
affinities that united men were conceived more from without than 
from within, from the standpoint of the State rather than of the 
Church. Hence, there was superabundant criticism of things positive, 
the dogmas authority formulated and enforced, the institutions it 
ieee and upheld. The criticism struck the Evangelical most heavily, 
for his faith was of the fixed and frigid type that most invites criti- 
cism. The Pauline Epistles were translated into a speeck and resolved 
into ideas that were not his; his theories of justification and atone- 
ment were assailed at once from the historical, exegetical, and 
speculative points of view; his doctrine of inspiration was discredited 
and made untenable, and his conception of the Church dismissed as 
arbitrary and insufficient. But to hit the Evangelical so hard was 

to do the utmost possible service to the Anglican. It ctsabled, pre- 
' occupied, paralysed his most resolute adversary, thinned his yanks, 
blunted his weapons, deprived him of the convictions that give courage. 
Then the Broad Church criticism, while making no impression on 
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the Anglican, appealed to the sort of minds the Evangelicals had 
been most able to influence, surrounded them with an atmosphere, 
begot in them a tendency within and before which the old Evangelical 
formule could not vigorously live, and yet it did nothing to pro- 
vide new-homes or agencies for the generation and direction of religious 
life. The Broad Church is only the name of a tendency, but the 
Anglo-Catholic denotes a party, well officered, well led, disciplined, 
organized, and inspired by a great idea, The representative men within 
the former have all been marked by a certain severe individualism, 
they have attracted disciples, but have not formed schools. Arnold 
was a man of intense ethical passion, and to it he owed what we may 
call the most transcendent personal influence of our century ; Maurice 
was a thinker seeking to translate Christian ideas into the terms of 
a Neo-Platonic idealism; Arthur Stanley was a charming irenical 
personality, fertile of schemes for reconciling our divided religious 
sgciety ; but neither they nor any of their allies had the enthusiasm 
of the sect. They loved a Church as broad and as varied as the 
English people, but would neither do nor attempt anything that 
threatened to narrow its breadth or harass it into a prosaic uniformity. 
. And their positive qualities helped the Anglican even more than their 
negative. They loved liberty, used the liberty they loved, but 
preached toleration even of the intolerant. They were impatient of 
formule, but patient of aggressive difference; they resisted every 
attempt to restrict freedom, but encouraged attempts at its extension 
and exercise. Hence they helped at once to create room for Anglo- 
Catholic developments, and to lessen the forces of resistance. Their 
intellectual activity made the English mind tolerant to the most varied 
forms of belief and worship, which means that they prepared the way’ 
and the opportunity for the men who believed that theirs was the 
only form of divine sufficiency and authority. 


v. 

1. But while the Broad Church was thus securing for it an easier path 
and a freer field, the Anglican was gathering momentum and growing 
mors missionary and theological. The Tracts,had been mainly bisto- 
rical and ecclesiastical; only in a very minor degree doctrinal and 
religious. They had been more concerned with the archæology than 
the theology of the Church, but the work of Archdeacon Wilberforce 
on the Incarnation forced theology to the front, with most significant 
results. This work is an expansion of a section in Mohler’s “ Symbolik,” 
which in its turn is an application of the Hegelian idea to the Catholic 
Church. ‘Te idea, indeed, is much older than Hegel, but its modern 
form is due to him. Schelling formulated the notion: the incarna- 
tion of God is an incarnation from eternity. Hegel expressed the notion 
in the terms of the philosophy of history ; Méhler translated it into a 
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philosophy of Catholicism; and apparently its changeful career is not 
yet ended. Itwassaid of Petavius that he so penetrated Catholicism 
with the Protestant spirit that his very apology was a victory for 
Protestantism; at least this much is true, that in handling dogma 
he was ‘the liberal and his great Anglican opponent the conservative. 

Now if we substitnte Hegelian for Protestant we may say much 
the same of Mohler. It is curious that the fundamental idea of 
Mohler was also the fundamental idea of Strauss,” with this difference : 
Strauss universalized, but Möhler sectionalized the idea. Strauss 
transferred the predicates of Christ to Man, conceived humanity as 
the Son of God, born of the invisible Father and visible Mother, 

eternal, sinless, feeble, suffering, dying in its members, but in its col- 

lective being risen, reigning, immortal, infallible, and divine. But 
Mohler restricted the divine predicates to, the Catholic Church ; it was 
the abiding incarnation of Christ, the Son of God continuously appear- 

ing in human form among men, with an existence ever renewed, a 
being eternally rejuvenescent. Strauss’ notion expressed a consistent 
Pantheism, humanity was the incarnation of the divine, represented 

the process by which the impersonal All created per sons, passed from 

subjective to objective being, and was realized in ‘the realm of 
conscious existence; but Mohler’s expressed what we may term an 

ecclesio-theism, which represented the Church as the form in which God 

existed for the world, and: through which the world could reach God. 

The Church was thus conceived as arrayed in all the attributes and 

possessed of all the functions of the Son of God. The notion was 

audacious, and destined to achieve victories in a field Möhler had never 

dreamed of ; it was adopted by Wilberforce, though stated without , 
the sharp precision which distinguished Mohler. The incarnation is 

the central dogma of Christianity ; Christ as incarnate is on one side 

the pattern and representative of humanity ;' on the other, the mediator 

between God and man—at once the one sacrifice for sin and the one 

channel of divine grace. The Church is His body mystical; to be 

united to it, is to be united to Him. It is, as it were, His organized 
presence, exercising his functions as Mediator and Saviour. It is 

impossible to tell “ whether men are joined to Christ by being joined 

~ to His Church, or joined to His Church by being joined to Him. The 

two relations hang inseparably ,together.” Hence the value of the 

sacraments, they “bind to Him,” make us “participate in His pre- 

sence,” communicate to us His man’s nature, incorporate us in His 

body’ mystical, “ the renewed race” which He “has been pleased to 

identify with himself.” They are, therefore, the primary and essential 
means of grace on which all others depend; they work our unity with 
the incarnate Son of God, and through Him with the Father. 


+ Mohler, of course, was the elder and earlier. The “Symbolik” was published in 
1882, the “ Leben Jesu” in 1835. 
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2. Now the significance of this work lies here, it supplied the move- 
ment with a dogmatic basis; placed it, as it were, under the control 
of a defining and determining idea. Most of the positions had been 
maintained before; what Wilberforce gave was a co-ordinating and 
unifying principle. This changed the whole outlook; the question 
did not need to be debated as one of Patristic or Anglican archæology; 
it had a philosophy; its reason was one with the reason of the incar- 
nation. The Church was, as it were, the Son of God articulated in 
sacraments, explicated in symbols, organized into a visible body politic 
for the exercise of His mediation on: earth. This dogmatic idea 
created the new Ritualism as distinguished from the old Tractarianism; 
and changed the centre of gravity from a dubious question in ecclesi- 
astical history, discussed with learning, but without science, to a fact 
of faith or living ‘religious belief. Ritualism may be described as 
the evangelical idea done into the institutions and rites of a sacerdotal 
Church. The idea remains, and is the same, but its vehicle is 
cRanged. To speak with Hegel, the Begriff is translated back into 
the Vorstellung, the spiritual truth is rendered into a sensuous picture. 
“Ritual is dogma in symbol; dogma is articulated Ritual. Justification 
is as necessary as ever, but it is conditioned on the sacraments rather 
than faith. Regeneration is still held, but it is worked by an out- 
ward act rather than an inward process. Where the pure preaching 
of the, word once stood, the due administration of the sacraments now 
stands. To it an authorized priesthood is necessary; without it there 
can be no Eucharist, in other hands the Supper is no sacrament or 
efficacious means of grace. In order to a valid priesthood there must 
be a constitutive authority—the bishops who stand in the apostolical 
succession, and a constitutive act—ordination at their hands. The 
chain is complete: without the apostolical authority no bishop, with- 
out the bishop no priest, without the priest no sacrament, without the 
sacraments no Church, without the Church no means of grace, no 
mediation or reconciliation through Christ of man with God. 
Two things are essential to the Church, the clergy and the 
sacraments; and of these the clergy are the greater, for without 
them the full sacraments cannot be, while the sacraments cannot 
.but be where they are. They are therefore in a most real sense 
of the essence of the Church, while the people are but an acci- 
dent ; they represent its formal or normative authority—i.e., 
they are the regulative principle of its being; it is not the condition 
and warrant of theirs. But, so construed, the théory is less a 
doctrine of the Church than of its officers; it is not the Christian 
Society or people or commonwealth constituting its officers or priest- 
hood, but the priesthood constituting the people. In its Anglican 
form the Apostolical Succession of the clergy, or the bishops who 
ordain the clergy, is a denial of the Apostolical descent of the 
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Church. And so it is not too much to say, the larger and 
more emphasized the idea of the clergy, the meaner the idea of the 
Church ; and we may add, that here,the Broad Church has a nobler 
idea than the Anglo-Catholic. To resolve the English Church into 
the Christian people of England is:to show a right conception of 
the place of the people within it; but to resolve it into a hie- 
rarchy or hierocracy, with its instruments and dependences, is utterly 
to misconceive the relation of the society and its organs, Yet even 
under these conditions the evangelical idea has proved its: energy ; 
the men who have construed their Church and their order through their 
Christology have been of another spirit than the men who construed 
them through Patristic and Anglican tradition’ as interpreted: by an 
impossible canon. ‘The old men feared the people; “ Liberalism ” 
was the spirit of evil, “ Whiggery ” its tool, and popular movements 
the very thing the Church most needed defence against ; but the new 
men burn with missionary zeal, the peculiar evangelical passion that 
seeks to save men by reconciling them to God. In their hands ere 
the instruments of life, and they multiply symbols and administer 
sacraments as men who possess and distribute the grace that saves. 

Now, it is a question of the very gravest order, Is this Anglo- 
Catholicism a sufficient and a veracious interpretation of the religion 
of Christ? Is it a system to which we can trust with a convinced 
reason and a clear conscience the future at once of our English people 
and our Christian faith? Does it present that faith in the form most 
calculated to satisfy the intellect and heart of our critical age, to deal 
with its social and economical problems, to unite its diviced classes, to 
restrain and conquer its sin, to foster its virtues, and be the mother 
of all its beneficences? These are too large and vital questions to be 
discussed in a concluding paragraph ; so we shall reserve the discussion < 
for another paper, in which we shall seek light and help from the pro- 
fessed “ servants of the Catholic creed and Church.” 


A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 


oul 


THE TAXATION OF GROUND-RENTS. 


(A REPLY.) 


INCE writing my pamphlet on “ The Taxaticn of Groumd Rents,” 
I have had the great privilege and pleasure of receiving criti- 
cisms from persons of very varied views, some favourable, and some 
hostile." Many of these criticisms have been to me of great value, as 
testing more thoroughly than a writer can do for himself the value of 
the theories he has propounded and the accuracy and cogency of the 
statements and arguments he has advanced in their support. But 
such criticisms to be of value must come from those who have given 
sufficient time and thought to the subject of rates, to enable them to 
form clear ideas of their own as to the nature and consequences of 
` the present: incidence of rates so as to be able to judge of the effects 
of the proposed changes. Without some such preparation, criticisms 
are likely to be superficial, and of small worth. 

I should be glad to class the article by Mr. Sargant in the February 
number of this Review among those which——whether favourable or 
hostile—have possessed these qualities. But unfortunately, the criticisms 
of which it consists appear to be based on no study of the subject. It 
is impossible to ascertain from it even whether Mr. Sargant considers 
that the rates at present fall to any extent on tke ground-owner, or 
what change in that respect would be wrought by the new plan. 
Some passages would seem to point to his being of opinion that the 
rates come out of the rent, but before he concludes he accuses me 
of a false and malicious libel on a certain theory by calling it “a pre- 
valent notion.” I can put no interpretation upon this indignation that 
this particular theory should be called a “notion,” other than that 
Mr. Sargant believes it to be true. If so, he thinks that the rates are a 
personal tax, borne entirely by the occupier. But whichever of these 
views he may actually hold (if, indeed, he himself knows), it does not 
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appear to affect his notion of what should be done. Whatever exists at the 
present time is fair and right, is his text; and although he apparently 
has not decided either what it is that is fair and right,-cr what it is 
that takes place under the present system, he is emphatic that any 
change must be bad. This may be an ‘excellent programme for a 
political party to work on, but it prevents Mr. Sargant giving much 
assistance in solving the social and economical problem of rating. 

In the following pages I propose to examine the chief points raised 
by Mr. Sargant in answer to my pamphlet; but before doing so, I 
wish to at once dismiss one matter, because it is too trifling to merit 
discussion. He raises the question, whether upon my principles the 
ground-tax in a town should be levied on the whole ground-value, or 
only on its excess above what it would be if no town were in existence. 
The annual value in the latter case would be from £2 to £3 per acre, 
and even that would bear rates as land in a rural district. The value 
of an acre of town land is so much greater than this that it is a useless 
refinement to discuss whether or not £2 to £3 per acre of rent&l 
value should be taxed at the higher or lower rate. 

After a short résumé of the argument of my pamphlet, Mr. 
Sargant commences his attack by calling attention to the fact „that I 
attribute the increase of land-values in a town to two causes: (1) The 
presence of the town, and the growth of the community ; and (2) the 
expenditure of the rates ; and then proceeds to find fault with me for 

not distinguishing between the amounts due respectively to each of 
these causes. Thisis a strange complaint from a man who is defend- 
ing a system of rating in which not only are these two not distin- 
guished, but they are indistinguishably mixed up with a third 
component—the value of the building—which is utterly unlike either. 
But passing over this peculiarity, and allowing him to claim the name 
of “‘unearned increment” for the value due to the first of these 
causes, let us see how he proceeds : i 


“ This mistake would be sufficiently important in any case, but in the 
case of this pamphlet it appears to vitiate the whole argument, which 
is, as I understand it, that increased land-values should bear their 
proportion of the rates, because they are caused by the rates ;” 


and he then proceeds to argue that the “ unearned increment” is not 
* caused by the rates.” 

Now why does Mr. Sargant at the critical point of his argument 
alter the language which I consistently use when stating the grounds 
upon which I maintain that land-values ought to be taxed? He 
knows what that language is, for he uses it both on the preceding and 
the subsequent page. It is that they should be taxed because 
the rates are expended in “ creating and maintaining” these ground- 
values. When this correction is made in the language of the 
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paragraph, what becomes of the plea that unearned increment 
is not due to local expenditure? Its continwance is directly due 
to it. Let the community permit the streets and bridges and 
sewers to fall into disrepair, let thém neglect the various branches 
of expenditure which keep a town habitable, and what remains 
of the “unearned increment”? It may suit the advocates of 
the present system to call a portion of the swollen ground-values 
in towns by the familiar name of “ unearned increment,” though I 
should scarcely choose that as the ‘most suitable name if I were about 
to plead for its being exempted from taxation. But it is only 
unearned in the sense that it goes into the pockets of those that have 
not earned it. Its continuance, and the continuance of the revenue 
it yields, is only secured by the active expenditure of the community 
for local purposes, and ‘whether or not it was originally created by 
the same means (which it is unnecessary to argue here), this depen- 
dence on local expenditure for its continuance is abundantly, sufficient 
fo warrant its being taxed directly and substantially in order to 
support that expenditure. 

But the phrase “ created and maintained ” occurs too frequently 
and too prominently in my pamphlet for it to be entirely passed over’by 
my critic. In the next paragraph he refers to it. Instead, however, of 
applying it to correct his previous argument, he proceeds to deduce 
from it conclusions which involve such a confusion of thought that if I 
had not read the passage over and over again I should not believe that he 
could be guilty of it, He actually thinks that if ground-values are 
created by rates, and are subsequently rated because they.are maintained , 
they are rated twice over! Does the owner of a house or of a boiler 
think that he is paying twice over because he has to lay out money in 
order to maintain the house or the boiler in a state of efficiency? If 
ground-value, however created, need local expenditure to keep them 
up, do they do so the less because they were originally created or have 
been increased by it; and does this fact lessen the justice of requiring 
them, equally with all other ground-value (if there are any not so caused), 
to bear their share of the necessary expenditure ? 

I now come to the point on which Mr. Sargant apparently prides 
himself most, the “ central fallacy” of my argument as he styles it, 
He embodies it in an example which is illustrated by a diagram, but 
which seems to me, I must confess, simple enough to be understood 
without such aid. Itis a case in which a ground landlord A lets 
land for its full value £100, to B a builder, who erects a house worth 
£600 a year (i.e., £500 in addition to the ground-rent), and parts with 
it to Bb fer a premium and a rent of £500 a year. 

Mr. Sargant then supposes the land to go up in value to £500 a year. 
He rightly says that under my scheme B would now be taxed on the 
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£400 which-he annually receives because it would be part of the ground- 
value. Previously—ze., when the land was only worth £100 a year—he 
was not taxed on his £400. Therefore 


7“ B would have seen his fixed rent of £400 per annum gradually 
becoming subject to taxation in respect of an increase in ground-value 
in the benefit of which he was not allowed to share.” 

What! Does Mr. Sargant say that in this case B does not share 
in the rise of ground-value 2? Tt is difficult to believe that he could 
have committed such an egregious blunder, but there can be no doubt 
that this is what he says, and what he means. 

To ascertain whether his view is correct, let us compare B’s position 
before and after the rise in value of the land.’ Before the rise took place 
he was in possession of a rental of £500, secured on a rack-rental of 
only £600, and out of it he must pay the ground landlord £100 per 
annum. He was therefore in a position not much better than the 
owner of a rack-rent of £400 per annum, and his interest was 
probably worth, say, eighteen years’ purchase—i.c., £7200. 

After the rise of value in the land he is the owner of an equal 
net rental of £400; but this is now part of the ground-value of the 
land, and his gross rental of £500 is secured on a rack-rent of 
£1000. Such an interest would be worth, perhaps, swenty-seven 
years’ purchase—i.¢., £10,800. The value of his interest has, there- 
fore, gone,up some 50 per cént. by this rise in ground-value, “in 
the benefit of which” (according to Mr. Sargant) “ he was not allowed 
to share.” : 

So much for the crushing example which Mr. Sargent considers 
sufficient to demonstrate the ‘central fallacy ” (or “ gigantic fallacy,” 
as he elsewhere calls it) of my argument. So superficial are Mr. 
Sargant’s views on these matters that the simple fact shat the net 
revenue that B derives is not increased in amount has been accepted 
by him as equivalent to the value of his interest remaining the same. 
His blunder is neither greater nor less than that of a man who should 
say that the holders of Egyptian stock would derive no benefit from 
Englands guaranteeing the dividends because the amount of the 
dividend would not be thereby increased. 

Tt must not be supposed that this result of the example which Mr. 
Sargant selects for the purpose of demonstrating my errors is an acci- 
dental one. It is true that he has chosen figures which give a result 
which shows the fallacy of his argument in a very striking manner. 
But whatever had been the figures it would have been equally untrue 
that B would not share in the rise in value. For B’s revenue could 
only be brought under’ the ground-rate by a change in value of the 
land which caused it to come within the limits of the anrual ground- 
value—to become an improved ground-rent, in fact—so that the land 
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itself was sufficient to secure it apart from any question of the value 
of the building. Before the rise took place it was not a ground-rent 
at all, but was merely a part of the rack-rent of the building, having: 
‘as its security the value of the building alone. Such a change in the 
security must necessarily increase the value of the interest. 

If my sole object in writing the present article were to reply to 
Mr. Sargant’s criticisms, I might leave the point here. But the 
example raises a question which may have puzzled some people in con- 
vection with such cases of intermediate landlords. It is not the 
question why the ground landlords are to be taxed in proportion to 
the value of their land, which is raised by instances such as these, 
but it is the question why the owners of the buildings are not also to 
be taxed in proportion to the value of the buildings. 

The answer is a very simple one. Speaking generally, any rate 
levied upon the building in proportion to its annual valne (exclusive of 
the land on which it rests) is in reality borne by the occupier, and no 
legislation can prevent this being the case. This can easily be seen 
from considering the case of a house newly built. The builder must 
get from it the fair and ordinary trade return upon capital employed 
in such a manner. This he must receive net after all outgoings, or 
otherwise capital will cease to be employed in building. If, then, we 
increase his outgoings by imposing a rate upon him in respect of the 
value of the house, he must increase the rent of it by an equal amount, 
or he will no longer get the required net return. The tax will, there- 
fore, fall upon and be borne by the occupier, and might as well be 
directly levied upon him. And if this is true of new houses it must 
also be true of houses already built, with which they compete, and 
therefore it is generally true of all houses. 

This being so it is useless to try to tax the owners of buildings in 
a similar way to the owners of the land on which they stand. Nor is 
this immunity unfair. The property from which their revenue comes 
is the product of private capital, and is Hable to very serious risks. 
For instance, if land goes up greatly in value it by no means follows 
that the building upon it will continue to be equally valuable. The 
change in the circumstance of the locality which is indicated by 
the rise in ground-value may render the building an unsuitable one, 
so that its value, separately from the land, may decrease or even 
disappear—i.c., it may be advisable to pull it down and rebuild. In 
such a case the whole building-value disappears. and it is only the 
ground-value that remains. All these matters show how fundamental 
is the distinction in nature and incidents between the ground-value 
and the value of the building. The former is aclass of local property 
which can and ought to be made to bear a tax. The latter may 
(with proper exceptions) be made the means of assessing a tax 
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upon the occupiers who inhabit the town; but it cannot be taxed 
in any way which will make the tax fall upon and be paid by its ' 
owners. 

In these remarks I have considered only the simple case of one 
ground-landlord and one owner of the building. It might be said 
that there may be more complex cases in which these interests are 
subdivided or combined together. But such distribution of interests 
does not, after all, affect the matter, for it is always possible to trace 
in whose hands is each of these components of the total value of the 
property. Nor is the question how or at what date the present 
owner acquired it material, in my opinion, to the determination of 
the proper incidence of rates. At the risk of being misunderstood 
by writers like my present critic, I will enunciate what I believe 
ought to be, and some day will be, accepted as the brozd principle 
upon which local rates on land should be levied—viz.. that the 
community ought to tax for the expenditure of each year the returns 
from the land in that year in the hands of those that receive them in 
that year, and that no regard should be paid to the nature of their 
interests in the past or in the future, or to the mode in which 
they became possessed of the right to receive such returns. If the 
owners have iaken the ordinary conrse of reserving for themselves, 
either as a ground-rent or an improved ground-rent, a portion of those 
annual returns, they should be taxed on them, for I see no reason why 
they should be permitted to draw off the most valuable portion of the 
returns of the land in the locality without contributing to its expendi- 
ture, and thus leave the whole burden of that expenditure to fall on 
the occupiers or on the small margin of the returns from the land 
which may be left after their fixed charges have been paid. 

And this is my answer to those who say “ why not tax reversions”? 
I do propose to tax reversions, but I do it by taxing in each year the 
revenue for the year. The owner of the reversion will not. therefore, 
be taxed to-day for the prospective value of his reversion, but when 
the reversion comes in it will be a ‘acd reversion. If this is com- 
bined with a proper system of dividing the expense of permanent 
improvements over a sufficiently long period, it will, I helieve, act 
fairly between all parties. I quite agree with Mr. Sargans as to the 
difficulties of taxing reversions, but if you do not tax them you 
must take care that year by year you tax the income of the year in 
the hands of those that receive it. It is this that I propose to do by 
the plan set out in my pamphlet. 

I have not space here to examine all the various evil consequences 
which Mr. Sargant declares would follow upon the adoption of the plan 
of rating which I seek to introduce. I am glad to see in him a tender 
solicitude lest the wealthy dwellers in fashionable localities should 
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unduly profit by it, and I think that he may let his mind be easy on 
‘that point. But the objection that the middleman who farms out 
rooms will specially profit by it is too absurd. If the total of the 
rent and rates that he pays should be reduced by it, his profits would 
be no more and no less affected than if his ratio remained the same 
while his rent was lowered an equal amount from any other cause ; and 
to say that he would pocket the whole difference, is simply to say that 
no fall of rents could benefit persons in the position- of his lodgers. 
To wind up the list of awful consequences, Mr. Sargant treats us to 
the usual fallacy as to the price of ground-rents. He says that the 
capital which, in future, will be invested in ground-rents will require 
higher interest because of their possible fluctuations, and this will send 
up rents. If such capital were to require higher interest (which I 
doubt) it would have no effect on rent. If the annual value of a piece 
of ground be £100, it will fetch that sum and no more, whether ground- 
rents are a 4: per cent. investment (i.e., worth twenty-five years’ pur- 
chase), or a 5 per cent. investment (i.e., worth twenty years’ purchase). 
Tt is the capital value and not the rent that will be affected, 

Mr. Sargant obviously belongs to the school that holds an attack 
upon an opponent to be incomplete unless it includes some accusa- 
tion, of bad faith. We all know the ‘style adopted for the pur- 
pose—tke indignant appeal to the adversary’s sense of right and 
wrong, the dilemma between the horns of which he is graciously 
allowed to choose, the suggestion that more could be said, but he shall 
be spared—‘“I could an’ I would.” Accordingly Mr. Sargant con- 
cludes his article with an example of this invaluable addition to the 
armoury of political controversy, and it is so typical of the ease with 
which a writer can on such occasions dispense with substance if he 
has but the correct style, that it is worthy of being preserved as a 
specimen for imitation by writers of like views. 

The matter arises thus. In my pamphlet I have been remarking 
upon the absurdity of taxing alike by one common rate the portion of 
the rent due to the value of the ground and that due to the value of 
the building, and I continue as follows : 

“Tt is probable that the anomaly of treating alike these two kinds of 
property which differ so widely in their origin, nature, and incidents 
would long ago have attracted the attention of statesmen and compelled 
reform had it not been for the prevalence o? a notion that rates— 
though levied upon landed property—are in reality a personal tax paid 
by the occupier, and that they are levied on (i.2., made proportional to) 


the annual value of premises solely because the rent of the premises he 
occupies is taken as a rough measure of his ability to contribute.” 


Upon this Mr. Sargant remarks : 


“ Mr. Moulton speaks airily, at page 6 of his pamphlet, of the former 
‘prevalence of a notion,’ that rates are a tax on the occupier, and are 
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levied on the rent because it isa rough measure of his ability to con- 
tribute. Was he aware when writing in this fashion that this ‘notion’ 
is the deliberately reasoned conclusion of (amongst others) the greatest 
modern English master of Political-Economy.” 

and gives a reference to Mill in support of this statement. 

It seems almost incredible, but nevertheless it is true, that the pas- 
sage cited is to the very opposite effect. Mils “ deliberately reasoned 
conclusion” is certainly given there, but it is to the effact that the 
portion of the rates which is in respect of the value of the ground is 
not a tax on the occupier at all. 

This is a bad beginning, but, after all, one must put up with such 
things. Ihave no more right to exact that my critics shall be capable 
of citing Mill’s opinions accurately than that they should comprehend 
the simpler and more fundamental principles of land-valuation. But 
Mr. Sargant is going a little too far in following up this baseless 
statement as to the contents of Mill’s “ Political Economy,” thus: 

“Tf he was aware of it, does he consider it right in a work, priced at 
one penny, and therefore intended for the masses, to use language so 
obviously likely to mislead those who have no means of checking his 
statements? If he was not—but here it is unnecessary to do more 
than suggest an inference !” 

There is no doubt what this means, for the language is blunter and 
more deliberately offensive than is usual even in attacking an adversary’s 
good faith. It is intended to suggest that I had given the “ go by” 
to a theory which I found to be inconvenient to my argument, by 
treating it as of no authority, trusting that my readers among the 
poorer classes would not have the means of checking my statements. 

It was not prudent to make such an insinuation where there was any 
probability of my replying to the article. Let me give tke concluding 
portion of the paragraph in my pamphlet, from which Mr. Sargant is 
quoting : 

_ ‘But this theory that rates are and are intended to be a personal tax 
on the occupier only renders the present system more indefensible. On 
the one hand the owners of the property benefited by the rates escape 
contribution, and on the other hand the apportionment of she tax among 
the different classes of the community is grossly inequitable. It would 
be difficult to devise a tax that would press more heavily on the poorer 
as compared with the richer classes than one in which the payment is 


proportionate to the rent, for it is notorious that the poorer a man is 
the larger is the portion of his expenditure that goes in rent.” 


So that instead of avoiding the consideration, of this * notion” as 
being awkward for my argument, I show (what every one who considers 
the matter must see) that our case against the present system of rating 
would be rendered doubly strong if its defenders should be so unwise 
as to put this theory forward. But none of them—not even Mr. 
Sargant—will, I think, venture to do so. 
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It must not be imagined that I, in my turn, am insinuating that 
Mr. Sargant is intentionally incorrect or unfair, either in his refer- 
ences to Mull, or his treatment of my pamphlet. On the contrary, I’ 
think that these and other matters to which I have called attention 
are due to an inaccuracy of mind too habitual to be conscious. 
Whether it is due to his not taking the trouble to look beneath the 
surface, or to his neglecting to settle his own views before criticizing 
those of others, I do not know; but in any case he will do well to 
moderate his tone until he has attained to that very mediocre standard 
of accuracy which will enable him to quote from well-known books 
with reasonable correctness. À : 
; ‘J. FLETCHER MOULTON. 


1890] 


REMINISCENCES OF A CHURCH-RATE 
STRUGGLE. 


T was a long time ago, at least it was in the forties, and that 
seems quite a distant period when one looks back to it now. 

: The day was dull and grey; perhaps it even rained, for though the 
early dinner was over, the children had not gone out to play, and, 
as they looked out of the window for amusement, their curiosity was 
excited and their hopes were raised by the arrival of a man on horseback. 
They knew the man quite well, for he was their grandfather’s groom, 
and messages from that quarter generally meant something pleasant 
or nice, so there was a rush to learn why he had come. And after 
all, it was nothing but a note for the elder servant, a confidential sort 
of person, from their mother, who, with their father, was spending the 
day with her parents at their home in the country, about two miles 
away. i 

Sarah read the note, and then proceeded to act in an extraordinary 
manner. First, she locked the ‘front door, which was usually only 
done at night; then she drew down all the blinds, though no one 
belonging to the family was dead; then she put out all the fires, 
which was very uncomfortable ; and, finally, she marshalled the whole 
flock of four children, besides the nurse-girl with the baby in arms, 
upstairs to the spare bedroom, and placed them upon the great four- 
poster with orders not to speak above a whisper. The mistress, they 
were told, desired that the house should appear shut up, as if no one 
were at home, so if any one came to the door no movement was to 
be heard within; and no attention was to be paid to any amount of 
knocking and ringing. For a time it was delightfully exciting to 
listen to the passers-by, and hope that footsteps might be heard 
mounting the six steps which led to the front door, and the persons 
begin an attack upon the defences. It was such a little town, with 
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such small traffic, that each separate foot-passenger afforded a fresh 
sensation, and the little party were prepared to feel quite heroic in 
their state of siege, if only the besiegers would arrive. 

But when, as it seemed to them, “hours went by, and no one took 
any notice of them; when all the feet and elbows and heads on the 
bed seemed to be jüst where they were not wanted ; when there was 
nothing to do, and no one to while away the time by telling tales; 
when it grew dusk, and Sarah held out no hope of lights or tea—then 
they began to find that heroism is not quite such an easy matter after 
all, and, as was natural in such circumstances,.every one became very 
cross, as well as most anxious to be set free from that odious spare 
bed. At last there was a familiar and welcome sound—they were 
sure of it, the pony-chaise was coming; the pony-chaise to them 
being the one belonging to their aga and drawn by their 
particular friend, her grey pony. 

eSarah, after peeping cautiously from behind the blind, went to 
unlock the front door, but even then no one else was allowed to move 
till the mother herself put an end to their imprisonment, and ex- 
plained its cause. After leaving in the morning, she and the father 
suddenly recollected that their home might be visited by the police, 
and not wishing this to take place in their absence, had sent orders 
for the house to be shut up; but the peculiar encampment in the 
spare room had been altogether Sarah’s own device, and was not 
commended, which was a comfort to think of. Those who were old 
enough to understand, learned that, though the police had not 
appeared, they would certainly come before long to take away some 
furniture, because the father had refused to pay a church-rate. 

Members of the Church “as by law established” were provided 
with buildings, and the salaries of their ministers were paid for 
them, so that for these matters they were not called to contribute 
a single farthing. For part of the expenses of their form of worship, 
they were further empowered to levy a rate, provided it were passed 
by a majority of the ratepayers present at the meeting held for this 


_ purpose. It might be thought that those who objected to the rate 


had the remedy in a measure in their own hands, if they could 
procure a majority; but then it was if, and as the wealth and the 
power were almost entirely with the Episcopalians, and as they did 
not hesitate to apply the screw by withdrawing custom from the shop- 
keeper, or turning off the labourer who dared to offend by exercising 
the right of private judgment, it was not wonderful that faith was 
often wanting to incur what looked like the risk of ruin. 

When the young Baptist minister first settled at Kettering, he paid 
the rate without thinking, and as a matter of course. But after a 
time he became aware that his Quaker neighbours, who thought it a 
duty to refuse such payment, unresistingly allowed their goods to be 
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seized year after year, and, drawn at once to those who suffered for 
conscience sake, he presently came to take their view, and cast in his 
lot with them, but with a difference, as will be seen. 

After the thing had been explained to them, the children were not 
encouraged to talk much about it, but the elder ones had many 
discussions among themselves—what would the policemen do and say, 
would they speak to them, and if so, how should they be answered ? 
Many valiant speeches were concocted which» would be just the right 
thing, if only courage did not all fly away when the time came. 


Il. 


It was a Saturday morning soon after breakfast, the-cheerful room 
was bright with sunshine, and the occupations of the day had hardly 
begun, when a knock at the front door announced an early visitor, 
who, when ushered in, scarcely waited for the usual greeting befor 
telling his errand. : 

“The police are coming, I have just seen them at Mr. Smith’s, and 
I thought you would like to know; this will be their next place.” 

‘The master of the house was away from home, having an engage- 
ment to preach at some distance on the following day, and a journey, 
at that date, was a thing not accomplished in a hurry. “he mistress, 
however, had evidently laid her plans, and immediately proceeded to 
carry them out, showing no sign of discomfiture at the prospect 
before her. 

The Baptist chapel, or “ meeting,” as it was always then called, 
of which this lady’s husband was the minister, had been built at a 
time when Nonconformists were in constant danger of rude and 
violent interruptions to their religious services, so that they were far 
from desiring to attract public attention to their places of worship. 
As a matter of precaution, therefore, the building had been placed 
back from the street, hidden away behind the minister's house, and 
the approach was by a narrow covered passage called an entry, 
with gates toward the street. On that Saturday morning the minister's 
wife ordered the gates to be opened, as well as the door leading from 
the kitchen into the entry, and then, having given some further 
directions, took her little daughter by the hand, and went out on the 
other side of the house into the backyard, to a door which opened into a 
court surrounded by small houses and communicating with the street by 
an archway. There the little girl was told to run quickly to a house on 
the other side of the road, and to say that the police were coming, and 
then, perhaps catching a look on the child’s face, the mother added 
with a smile that she should wait for her there. It was a kind of 
‘sending on the fiery cross, only .in this case the people were sum- 
moned to endurance, not to resistance. - 
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On that strange morning, when everything seemed out of course, the 
mere crossing the quiet street presented itself as an action requir- 
ing some courage. But it had to be done: the high knocker was 

‘out of reach, and little fists thumped on the door till a tall sedate 
woman opened it, looked gravely down, and very deliberately put the 
question : 

‘“ Well, child, what does thee want?” 

“If you please,” was the panting answer, “mamma sent me to 
tell you that the police are coming.” 

The grave woman softened at once, and smiling as if she had heard 
good news, replied warmly : 

“Thank thee, child, for coming to tell us, and thank ‘thy mother 
for sending us word ; be sure remember to thank thy mother; we are 
very much obliged to her and thee, too.” 

So the hard task was done, and the doorstep, ascended with so 
much fear, had become a delightful haven of refuge in which to listen 
tô pleasant words of thanks. The child scampered back to the mother, 
who put out her hand, and then both went together to the kitchen, 
which by this time was nearly cleared of everything it was particularly 
undesirable, to lose. The law gave its officers power to enter a house, 
and take from it so much as, in their opinion, would, when sold, pro- 
duce enough to defray the unpaid rate and expenses. If the first 
room they entered contained sufficient to satisfy their claim, they 
were obliged to take what was there, and were not allowed to go 
further. This was the reason why the victims were grateful for 
information as to when the seizure was to be made. For want of 
this precaution, one house had just lost family treasures and presents, 
which could never be replaced. It seemed like play to help to clear 
the kitchen by. running off with a dish-cover to a place of safety. In 
a few minutes, the mistress, casting a careful eye around, declared 
that there was no more to be done; and then, surrounded by the 
whole family, quietly took up her position in the denuded’ room to 
await what was to come. ‘ 

Soon a step was heard echoing loudly from the brick pavement of 
the entry, and all eyes were eagerly fixed upon the open door. It 
proved to be a friend, one of the deacons of the Baptist church who 
had come to stand by his minister's wife during the expected visita- 
tion. The police, he said, need not be looked for just yet. He had 
passed the house where they were at work, and as they had only one 
small cart, they would be obliged to return to the station-house and 
unload before proceeding to another seizure. Meanwhile, was there 
no broken fusniture which might be mended, and made, as he expréssed 
it, fit for the police? He was fond of carpentering in his leisure 
time, and had put a few tools in his pocket before coming out. 
Children and servants, who were suffering under a temporary law of 
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silence, eagerly pointed out a chair which had lost a leg. The amateur 
joiner soon made that all right, ending with a vigorous thump of the 
restored member upon the stone floor, to prove the soundness ‘of his 
work, and then demanded something more on which to exercise his 
skill. Finding that the best efforts of all present could produce no 
other article, he looked about for himself, and so caught sight 
of an old Dutch clock which had neyer ticked within the memory of 
man, or at least of child. The very thing—he would just reach down 
the ancient timepiece and restore its voice in readiness for the raid, 

Here, however, the lady of the house interposed; ths clock, she 
said, was utterly worthless, and it had been found useless to try to 
mend it. 

- “But,” pleaded her zealous ally, “I can make it go for a little 
while, and it will be quite good enough for the police.” 

“ Then some one would buy it, and find himself deceived.” 

“Serve them right, too,” was the energetic reply, “if they are 
mean enough to buy such things. Do let me have it, I can get gtr 
done yet, if we lose no more time.” 

The request had the cordial sympathy of the major: ‘ty, but the 
minister’s wife stood firm. 

“Thank you very much,” she said, “ but indeed it must not be. It 
would make Mr. Robinson very angry; I should not like to tell him 
such a thing had been done.” 

‘If that is so,” agreed the disappointed deacon, “there is nothing 
more to be said, but it does seem a pity.” 

The children thought so too. “ 

A little more of the trial of waiting, and then the sound of wheels 
stopping before the house was succeeded by a sharp rap at the front 
door, and all knew what it signified. A servant was sent to look 
through the chain, but by no means to open the door, and ask .the 
men to come to the back by the way prepared for them. Then came 
their approaching tramp, and the children, quivering with excitement 
which might not be expressed, watched the appearance of the superin- 
tendent of police, a short, very stout, red-faced man, whom the wits of 
the place had surnamed Pontius Pilate, followed by two uncomfortable- 
looking subordinates, with drooping heads—and one had almost said 
tails, they. looked, poor men, so exactly like a couple of whipped dogs, 
or dogs fearing to be whipped. 

The superintendent had evidently composed a speech for the occasion, 
and of this he now proceeded to deliver himself : 

‘‘Good-morning, madam. Most unpleasant business this. Most 
unpleasant duty for me. If I had my own way, I'd rather be a 
hundred miles away; but duty is duty, and must be done. Most 
unpleasant, I’m sure. Still duty.” 

With a little encouragement it seemed as if the oration might last 
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some time, but no notice being vouchsafed except a slight bow, the 
speaker stopped and proceeded to business ; he would take this table 
and that, and those chairs. The repairs so lately and deftly executed 
seemed someliow to awaken suspicion, but another testing thump pro- 
duced no sign of weakness, and there really was a sort of satisfaction 
in seeing that chair taken by the invaders. 

All present had been in one way or another so closely occupied, 
that they were quite startled ‘on perceiving an addition to their 
number—a tall man, an auctioneer, who stood in the doorway, so that 
egress was impossible till he chose to move. 

“ Put that chair down for a minute, my man,” he said. ‘Now 
how much are you taking the set for?” Having asked the same 
question about everything which was being seized, and entered 
the list in his book, he stood aside. Then, the work of spolia- 
tion finished, and the door shut and fastened behind its agents, 
the whole party adjourned to the front of the house to watch 
the departure of the invaders. The police cart was a light con- 
` yeyance kept for use when duty called the guardians of the peace 
into the country, and not at all suited for a furniture van, and 
the work of packing was not made more pleasant by the jeers of a 
small crowd. ; 

The next thing was for the minister’s wife to refurnish her kitchen, 
and she soon sallied forth to the old-fashioned little furniture shop, 
where an old-fashioned man regarded his customers with a meditative 
air of interest, as if he would like to enter into conversation on the 
unusual event which had sent them to him. The business with him 
was soon finished; the next place was a grocer’s shop, which was 
found in a state of confusion, owing to a visit from the police, who had 
just departed, and who seemed to have been somewhat hesitating in 
their choice, judging by the parcels of tea, sugar, &c., which lay 
‘scattered about in disorder. 

The shopkeeper, a prisoner from a sprained ankle, sat upon a 
counter, and discoursed to all sympathizers on the rudeness of the 
minions of the law, and the needless trouble they had given to his 
assistants on a Saturday morning. Indeed, that the thing had been 
done on a Saturday was considered to add vileness to a vile deed. 
How, it was asked, could the Rector stand up and preach the doctrines 
of Christianity on the very day after his neighbours’ goods had been 
taken in such a manner for such a purpose, contrary to all Christian 
principles ? But itis always a mystery how men and women professing 
the faith of Christ can bear to make that profession an excuse for- 
grasping warldly privileges at the expense of those who are poorer 
and weaker than themselves. 

When the minister returned to his home, and heard all about what’ 
had happened in his absence, and saw the impression made‘ upon his 
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hildren, he called them to him, and then, for the first time, gave them 
the elements of a lesson, often afterwards repeated and enlarged upon, 
so that when they were older, and able to understan d, ie told them 
plainly : 

“Tf you will be consistent Nonconformists, you must expect to 
suffer in purse and position, and to be wronged in every relation of life.” 

Such teaching given at a father’s knee, illustrated by such object 
lessons as fell to the lot of this little family, is not easily forgotten ; 
yet it was without bitterness, for he taught also that to be called to 
suffer for the truth is the highest honour that*an be conferred upon 
a mortal—a thing, therefore, over which it is right to rejoice and give 
thanks. 





Uraan 


Il. 


So many persons had refused to pay the church-ratə as to add 
considerably to the ordinary labours of the police, who had to find 
time for all the distraining as best they could; sometimes they would 
clear off several cases in one day, and then have 'to wait for an uncer- 
tain period of leisure to continue a task which, to the subordinates 
at least, was highly distasteful. This delay in the proczedings pro- 
longed and enforced the lesson which the little community was learning. 
the lesson of liberty and of the right of private judgment. Every 
incident connected with the various seizures was eagerly caught up 
and discussed, and there was great exultation when it became known 
that the two policemen had positively declared that they would do no 
more of such hateful business. If the churchwardens wanted it done, 
they might do it themselves, and there was proportionate disappoint- 
ment when the men yielded to the threat of dismissal. 

Among the houses to be visited was one occupied by she manager 
of a small silk factory, an establishment altogether different from the 
great, noisy, many-storied edifice which, at the present time, naturally 
presents itself to the mind in connection with the word factory. A 
rather long, low, two-storied building, at the back of, tae manager's 
dwelling, bounded by his garden on one side, so that from the wide 
windows of the workrooms there was always a cheerful, and some- 
times a bright outlook, when the flowers were in bloom. Some of the 
work was done on the premises. Materials were also given out to be 
carried home, and woven—by hand, of course—on looms which were 
the property of the workmen, who, surrounded by their families, and 
very often with a book propped open in a convenient position, would 
produce fabrics so beautiful and rich as to seem strangely incon- 
gruous with the humble surroundings in which they first appeared. 
The responsible head of this little industry may be best” described as 
a God-fearing man, who would rather suffer wrong than do it, a man 
ready to the utmost of his power to give help where needed ; and his 
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character was appreciated by those under him. who regarded him with 
affection as well, as with respect, and were intensely angry at the 
wrong about to be done to him. In their opinion, it ought not to be 
quietly permitted. This idea, once started, grew in favour with great 
rapidity, and hints began to be dropped that the visit of the police 
was not likely to pass off withont exciting incidents—that the men had 
made up their minds what to do, and meant to stick to it. 

A crowd began to assemble, as to the direction of whose sympathies 
there could be no doubt ; the police, of course, could not give way ; the 
men would not. Matters were growing serious, when the master of the 
house appeared, and begged his self-appointed defenders to return to 
their work, and not raise a disturbance. They listened reluctantly, 
but at last they could resist no longer; but cisappeared into the 
factory with an aching sense of the emptiness of things in general, 
only partially relieved by the thanks for their compliance tendered to 
them by the manager, when, having seen his property carried away, 
ue was at liberty to come among them and talk the matter over. 


JV. 


When William Robinson, Baptist minister “at Kettering, began to 
consider the question of church-rates, it seemed to him that this 
exaction according to law ought at least to be legelly carried ont, and 
he soon saw reason to donbt whether this were the case. On his 
study-shelves was a copy of Burns’ Ecclesiastical Law, hitherto one 
of the least valued among a lot of books bought at an auction sale. 
This he now began to study carefully—* that revelation of Anti- 
christ,” he used to call it. He also had access to, and presently 
became possessed of, Blackstone's Commentaries, and found that 
these two works would furnish him with weapons sufficient for at 
least the outset of the contest on which he was about to enter, 

Then seeing the next thing—he did it. 

Every year the Rector and churchwardens made a calculation of the 
amount needed for current expenses, and called a vestry, at which it 
was proposed to raise the money by laying a rate of so much in the 
pound on all the property in the parish. If this were objected to, the 
opponents could. if they pleased, demand a poll, and then a day was 
fixed on which every ratepayer might give his vote for or against the 
proposed impost. The Nonconformists, not having hitherto attempted 
to resist what they felt to be an injustice, and knowing that they were 
not likely to have a majority at a poll, had not, so far, thought it 
necessary to assist at the sacrifice of themselves by being present at 
the vestry ; but now there was to be a change. 

The Rector, chairman r+ oficio, and the usual attendants at this 
meeting, were accordingly surprised and puzzled by the appearance of 
a few Nonconformists, who had a right to be there, it was true, but 
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whose object in coming it was difficult to imagine. They could 
not surely hope to prevent the rate. The Reotor having stated 
the sum required, the rate was proposed and seconded. But then 
the Baptist minister interposed, and pointed out that the law required 
that notice of the summoning of the vestry should be posted in 
various specified places; that, in the present instance, a notice had 
indeed been affixed to the church-door, but nowhere else; and that 
the rate therefore could not be legally laid. The Rector and: his 
supporters were at first inclined to make light of the objection ; 
bnt they were further informed that any attempt to enforce payment 
of a rate illegally laid would be an offence for which the law provided 
a remedy, and that if they persisted they must be prepared for the 
consequences. Amazed and discomfited at finding the tables thus 
turned upon them, they yielded reluctantly to the inevitable. 

The news that the rate was abandoned, and by what means this had 
been brought about, flew through the little town, creating excitement, 
which found expression in various ways. Not only the church. 
people, but some of the minister’s warmest and most valued friends 
disapproved of what had been done; and the Impossibilists who, like 
the evil fairy in the fairy stories, are always ready at the birth of any 
auspicious enterprise, did not fail to present the inevitable gift of 
discouragement. It was true, they said, that the rate had been 
successfully opposed for once, but it was for once only ; next time care 
wonld be taken that there should be no repetition of the mistake. 
Meanwhile. much ill-feeling had been created, and this was an 
evil which more than counterbalanced the trifling and temporary 
advantage just gained. Church-rates, supported as they were by 
a great hierarchy, backed by a powerful and wealthy avistocracy, 
with the entire landed interest, could not possibly be overthrown: 
to dream of such a thing was mere madness. Though, in a few other 
isolated cases, opposition was being attempted, it was carried on by 
men who, like the minister, had neither money nor politica! influence 
with which to attack a vested interest walled about with impregnable 
defences. Both he and they had far better listen to the advice of 
their well-wishers. and refrain from meddling with things too high 
and strong for their attack. Surely, said these cautious counsellors, 
the soundness of their opinion must be evident to any one who would 
take the trouble to study the history of the question. 

Jn 1834. Lord John Russell, who wished that the Liberal Govern- 
ment should have an opportunity of settling the question, had dis- 
appointed the Nonconformists by proposing as a compromise that 
the burden should be laid upon the land-tax. In 1837, æ resolution 
that the rate should cease, introduced by the Liberal Ministry, was 
twice carried; but the majority on the second occasion being very 
small, Lord, cele Russell announced that the Government had 
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abandoned its intention of taking the question to the Upper House ; 
and since that time the Whigs had not only dropped the matter, but 
had’ opposed all attempts at settlement by private members. Was it’ 
reasonable then to imagine that anything could be done in the teeth 
of both the great political parties, Whigs as well as Tories? Moreover, 
some hot-headed persons,'who had refused to pay the rate, had found 
themselves in prison in consequence ; and what was the use of that? 

The next year, as was to be expected, the notices duly appeared in 
every place by law directed, and no further difficulty was expected. 
But the minister pointed out that although the legal provisions had 
been carefully complied with in one respect, they had been neglected 
in another. The prescribed number of days had not elapsed since the 
appearance of the notices, therefore the rate could no more be laid this 
year than last. The law was plain, and there was no getting round it ; 
so again there was no church-rate laid at Kettering, 

Another year came, and, as one of the Church people aia after- 
wards, they thought they “had got it all right this time.” But again 
their irrepressible opponent, finding some small oversight, was once 
more victorious, and taught them that to lay the rate legally was not 
quite such a matter of course as they had always supposed. _ 

So the struggle went on for seven or eight years. Once,.the minister 
being unable to find any more help in his law-books, the Nonconformists 
demanded a poll, and, being beaten, had their houses despoiled, as has 
been already described. But, notwithstanding the opinions of the Im- 
possibilists, much more had been gained than a few temporary successes. 
Interest had been awakened, courage strengthened, and sympathy 
aroused by the spoiling of the goods, insomuch that this, the only time 
of defeat during all the long contest, proved to be also the last time 
that a church-rate was ever laid at Kettering. 

Mr. Robinson having come to the end of his legal resources, help 
was sought from a lawyer at a distance, who had given much attention 
to the subject ; this gentleman was the minister’s guest during one of 
the battle times, and with his aid the obnoxious impost was once again 
warded off. And still the ranks of the opponents were swelling, young 
men were growing up with fresh enthusiasm, chivalrous feeling for the 
oppressed, and a Joathing for injustice ; and these naturally came to join 
in a brave fight bravely fought against what seemed, at first, over- 
whelming odds. Thus though resistance still meant hard work, and 
the endurance of much obloquy, itno longer meant to stand almost 
alone, for to vote against a church-rate had become quite a usual thing 
ut Kettering. 

i v. 

Among the little band.who first took upthe question in that country- 

town,,was a good man who found it hard to believe that the Rector 
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realized the great injustice for which he was in large measure respon- 
sible, and who therefore, ai a vestry, appealed to that functionary on 
the ground of their common Christianity, asking how he, a professedly 
Christian minister, could beat to act so, hardly ; and unkindly to disci- 
ples of the same Master—adisciples, too, who for the moss part were 
among the poor of this world. The appeal, however, was curtly 
answered in the words, `“ It’s the law; ” and nothing that could be said 
moved the clergyman from that retrain’ they might talk as they 
liked of Christian fellowship and the law of love, their hearer pre- 
sented an unmoved front, and always defended himself with—“ It's 
the law, it’s the law.” 

Mr. Robinson, becoming rather tired of this policeman-like reitera- 
tion, determined to break down the ignoble defence, and appeared at 
the next vestry meeting with a big folio Prayer-book containing the 
rubric under his arm, having arranged with one of his friends to draw 
out the stock phrase by the usual method. “Its the law,” said the 
Rector, and then the minister, opening his big book, took up his 
parable : 

“ Yes, it’s the law, and now'I will tell you what else is the law. 
It’s the law that as Rector of this parish you should hold morning and 
evening service in the church every day. This you have never done 
since you have held the living. It’s the law that such neglect on 
your part is punishable fora first offence, by deprivation of the revenues 
of your office for a certain time; for a second offence by a longer 
deprivation, with other penalties ; for a third offence, by the loss of the 
living.” 

Having thus begun, he went on to point out other failures of duty 
on the part of the clergyman, and to state the punishment appointed 
for each, and then added :—“ If the law gives von the power to exact 
from us contributions towards the maintenance of your church, it also 
gives to every ratepayer of the parish the power to proceed against 
you for leaving undone that which you are paid to do Às you say 
it’s the law, you can hardly complain if we say it also. and pui the ‘aw 
in motion against you in self-defence.” 

The unhappy listener, knowing that these words were uttered by 
one who had made himself an authority on ecclesiastical law, and one 
from whom, moreover, it was hardly reasonable to expect any mercy, 
turned white with fear. As he had dealt was it now to be dealt to 
him? All present, except the one friend in the ministez’s confidence, 
startled by the extraordinary turn he had given to the affair, waited 
rather breathlessly for the next words of the master of the situation. 

“Yes,” he proceeded, deliberately; “your offence again&t the law 
is easily proved, and cannot be denied. I can, if I choose, have you 
severely punished; many people would think it my duty to take this 
course. In fact, nothing prevents me from so doing except that I 
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believe in the Bible, which teaches me to do good to those who despite- 
fully use me and persecute me. For this reason, and for this reason 
only, as far as I am concerned, you are safe.” 

A good many years later, among the guests at a little dinner-party 
at; Cambridge the minister and his daughter met two gentlemen, a 
barrister much interested in the Liberation Society, and a clergyman. 
` The latter having shown some little tendency to magnify his order, 
Mr. Robinson was moved to expound to him the law in relation to 
it, and the heavy penalties which might at any time be enforced 
against niumbers, perhaps the majority, of his beneficed brethren. 
He was heard with incredulous amazement, and at last, able to bear 
it no longer, the clergyman turned to the barrister with the impatient 
question, “ It isn’t so, F.. is it?” 

“l think,” was the‘ quiet reply, “ that you will find that Mr. 
Robinson is right ;” and leaving the ecclesiastic to digest the unwel- 
gome information. he added, “ our society has a little pamphlet with 
that ‘title —‘ It’s the Law.—I don't know if you ever saw it?” 

“ Wel, yes, I did,” said the minister, ‘‘ for I wrote it.” 


VI. 


One day, when a few of the most valiant Nonconformists were dis- 
cussing measures of defence, some one suggested that, as ratepayers. 
they had a right to a voice in the appointment of the parish church- 
warden, a functionary chosen every year, and that if they could manage 
to put in one of their own friends, they would at least always have 
timely warning of the intentions of the enemy. The idea was hailed 
with delight: it seemed the very thing todo. There was, however, a very 
serious difficulty in the way of carrying it out. The election was not 
one which excited much interest; the vestry called for the purpose 
was generally thinly attended ; it might be easy to carry their man if 
they could first find him ; but that was just the thing—where could he 
be found ? 

No conscientious Nonconformist could accept the position, because 
it involved saying and doing that which would be against his 
principles. Neither could these innocent conspirators feel it right to 
elect to such a post a man of doubtful character, showing themselves 
in this particular much more careful than was the Rector, who had 
ihe appointment of the other warden. After much discussion, it 
looked as if this promising plan would have to be abandoned, when 
one of those present exclaimed : i 

«Why, there’s Abraham Tebbutt, he’ll do; he’s a Churchman and a 
thoroughly good man, and is besides a little bit of a soft. If we can 
put him in. TIl engage to get anything we want to know out of 
him at any time in half an hour's talk.” 
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Nothing could be better. In strict secrecy the word was passed 
round to the faithful to attend the vestry in sufficient numbers to 
carry the election. Once again their presence excited surprise, not 
unmixed with consternation, for they had certainly some object in 
view, though its nature was not guessed. 

The Rector having announced his choice, one of the Nonconformists 
proposed that Abraham Tebbutt should be parish churchwarden for 
the ensuing year, and another seconded the motion. The Rector, 
seeing himself in a hopeless minority, left the meeting in anger, 
followed by all his party. Those who remained had then a clear 
course, and at once voted Mr. Robinson into the chair; he put the 
motion: to the meeting, it was carried unanimously with all formality, 
and entered on the minutes, the Baptist minister signing the book as 
chairman. Then the meeting complacently broke up, end the news 
of his most unexpected promotion was at once carriec to Abraham 
himself, 

As soon as the coast was clear, the opposite party returned to the 
church, anxious to see what had been done, and found the election of 
Abraham Tebbutt duly recorded in the parish book. Distasteful as 
this was, no way out of it could be seen except the bare chance that 
the good man himself might refuse to occupy the positicn to which he 
had been legally appointed. It was worth trying at any rate; so the 
churchwarden-elect had hardly parted with the visitor who brought 
the tidings of his new honours, before another caller arrived at his 
humble dwelling. 

“ Well, Abraham,” said the new-comer, “ tie you have heard 
the news; you know what'has been done at the vestry meeting this 
morning—he, ha, ha?” 

“Well, yes,” he said, “I do.” 

“lts a good joke, a very good joke indced; for of course you 
won't think of serving.” 

As this observation did not meet with the expected, or at least the 
hoped-for, response, it seemed desirable to put the question more | 
directly, with a hint as to the proper answer. 

“ We all know that you would feel very, much out of place as 
churchwarden; no one expects you to serve, and you won't, will. 
you ?” 

“ Tm not so sure of that,” answered Abraham slowly. 

To all the arguments, expostulations, coaxing, ridicale, and threats 
which were addressed to him, he listened patiently and silently, but of 
all who tried none succeeded in getting from him any further answer. 
“Im not so sure of. that,” he said, when pressed to speak, and from 
this strictly non-committal position was neither to be pushed nor 
pulled. _ 

The day came when, in accordance with the usual order, the 
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Archdeacon visited the parish, and the churchwardens were to be 
installed in their office, and Abraham was in attendance. At last it 
would be seen what he was sure of. i 

“I am told,” said -tho Archdeacon blandly, “that it is not your 
intention to serve this office, Mr. Tebbutt ? ” ‘ i 

Now Abraham, it must bo remembered, had not had the advantage 
of a university Stucation, neither had he been much accustomed to 
polite society ; thus it would hardly be fair to blame him though his 
answer, while perfectly clear, may not have had the sweetness which 
marked the speech of the ecclesiastical functionary. Besides, his 
patience had probably been tried by the unusual number and the per- 
sistence of his visitors, from whom he was unable to protect himself 
by the lie of ‘ Not at home.” 

This is what, he said: 

“ And I should just like to know who told you that, for whoever 
said it, it’s a lie.” 

° « Well,” replied the dignitary, “ that is a question you have a perfect 
right to ask; it was Mr. G.;” naming the curate. 

“ Then,” said Abraham again, “it’s a lie, for I mean to serve.’ 

So Abr ae Tobbutt was ea ki for the year, and Foc & 
very poor man, was, as all'the townspeople knew, far more fitted for 
the office, as far as character went, than others who had borne it. 
Perhaps he might have yielded to the pressure brought upon him, but 
he had a very strong motive for remaining steadfast, a motive which, 
though personal, cannot be said to have been unjustifiable. Being 
unfit for hard work, he had long been unable fully to earn his -living, 
and therefore was in regular receipt of a small sum from the parish, 
by means of which he managed to get along. Unfortunately for him, 
the parish to which he belonged was Shoreditch, and the guardians, 
having frugal minds with regard to the public money, not infrequently 
concluded that if this man were not dead, he ought to be, and then 
deciding that he was so, they naturally considered that he could have 
no further claim upon them. There was no railway, and if there had 
been, he could not have afforded the fare, and the mail-coach was still 
more beyond his reach. The poor man was obliged therefore, on these 
cccasions, to walk all the seventy miles between Kettering and London, 
sleeping as he could on the way, in order to produce himself before 
the Shoreditch guardians that they might see that he was yet in the 
flesh, and consequently needed sustenance. 

Then. after spending a day or two with a sister, he would trudge 
back to his little home in Northamptonshire, a weary distance even if 
the weathers were favourable, and much more so if the enforced 
journey happened to take place in the time of snow. From this recurring 
necessity he had never hoped to be free, and the prospect before him, 
when strength should fail for the expedition, was a dreary one. To be 
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sure, if he could once serve a parish office at Kettering, that would 
then become Ais parish, legally bound to afford him relief, but such 
advancement seemed as utterly and hopelessly out of his reach as—let 
us say as the most unattainable thing any one of us san think of. 
And now that this unexpected deliverance had come, was he not to 
take it? ‘When the sky falls we shall catch larks;’ Abraham had 
caught his bird, and was too wise to let it go. 

The Rector and the Rector’s churchwarden could donothing in parish 
affairs without the concurrence of the parish churchwarden, who saw 
-no reason for secrecy in such matters, so for that year the Non- 
conformists were able to relax somewhat the strain of that vigilance 
which is the price of the choice treasure of liberty. Later on, the 
church people took a comical revenge, one of those things which may 
be described as cutting off the nose to spite the face. 


Vu. ° 


After twenty-three years spent among the Baptists at Kettering, 
Mr. Robinson removed to Cambridge, to become the minister of the 
Baptist Church meeting in St. Andrew’s Street. When his children, 
who were still young, heard of the expected change, they asked 
whether there would be’ church-rates at Cambridge, and being told that 
the battle there was practically over, hardly knew whether to be glad 
or sorry. They had lived almost as long as they could remember in 
the midst of this confliét, and it was difficult to imagine existence 
without it. As to the Kettering people, both parties were a good 
deal exercised with regard to the future ; would there or would there 
not be found any one to lead the opponents cf church-rates? Mr. 
Robinson himself was not without anxiety on the subject. What his 
successor might do, no one of’ course could tell, while his very 
intimate friend, Mr. Toller, the Independent minister, had always 
resisted every entreaty to take part in the fray, declaring, “ You 
are pertectly able to do all that is wanted, ‘and do not -need my 
help.” 

The new minister, forord coming to his first charge, threw him- 
self at once into the matter with all the enthusiasm of youth. One 
unexpected and most welcome result was that Mr. Toller came out of 
his shell; he could not, he said, leave the young man to stand alone ;. 
and his help was 50 hetirtily given as to draw from one of the church 
party the elegant remark that “they had lost one devil, and got two 
in his place.” 

Then, after a time, there came a day when Mr. Robinson received 
from his young friend at Kettering a letter beginning with the 
exulting exclamation, ‘‘ We've beaten them hollow ;” and going on to 
give some details of the steps which had lod to this victory. 
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They had demanded a poll, which had been so decisive that it was 


never again thought worth while to attempt to lay a church-rate at 
Kettering. 


Vill. 


_ When one has suffered a decisive defeat, it is extremely natural, ` 
though perhaps not always very wise, to wish, in some way or other, to 
take vengeance upon the victor. Church-rates being dead at Kettering, 
the party interested in their existence felt the need of some outlet for 
their disgust ; some means of relieving their wounded feelings. What 
could they do? Their opponents had no exclusive privileges which 
might be the object of attack, and whose loss might make them know 
by experience the pangs of the beaten, the dolour of deprivation ; for 
from those who have nothing, nothing can be tdken. The Noncon- 
formists paid their.own ministers, and put their hands in their own 
pockets, not in those of other people, for all expenses connected with 
their places of worship; they were thus free to choose their own church 
officers, and quite beyond the reach of interference in such matters. 

Still the true story of Abraham Tebbutt was fresh in the minds of 
all concerned, and might somehow be made to serve as a hint, though 
anything done in that way would want the merit of originality, and 
possibly some other merits as well. 

Every year the money to be spent for public purposes—lighting the 
town, and things of that sort—was voted by such ratepayers as chose 
to attend the vestry meeting called for the purpose. It was generally 
a mere matter of form, carried out for needful purposes as the law 
directed, and, like the election of a churchwarden before the time of 
Abraham Tebbutt, seldom attracted many voters. Thus the Church 
people, on retaliation intent, found no difficulty in carrying out their 
idea, such as it was—they went and voted that for a whole year no 
sroney should be spent on lighting the town; the gas lamps were to 
semain unused; the Jamplighters’ occupation for that time would be 
gone. 

The minister’s children, on a Christmas visit to their grandparents, 
found the state of things exceedingly interesting ; whenever they were 
in the town after dark, they seemed to be almost in a different world, 
or at least in a different age, from that in which they had been living 
at Cambridge. A narrow escape from an overturn while driving into 
Kettering one dark night, as it was an escape, did but add zest to the 
absurdity of the situation. 

Fortunately for the Kettering people, the habit of dissipation which 
makes evening engagements of some kind a perpetual necessity, had 
not yet reached them. When they did go out at night, precautions 
had to be taken, and lanterns served. 

The Nonconformists were more inclined to laugh than to grumble 
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at the absurdity of the thing, and as for the Church people, if they 
really felt that they had the comfort of revenge, they probably also 
felt that the game was hardly worth the candle. 

The childish prank was not repeated, and the following winter the 
inhabitants of Kettering may be presumed to have Bad; a very lively 
sense of the importanes of street-lamps. 


Ix. 


The voice of the Impossibilists had gradually becom» silent with 
regard to the supposed necessity for continual submission to church- 
rates, but these dismal prophets were certainly not without a show of 
reason if they continued to foretell failure to those who were patiently 
working for the legal abolition of the unjust impost. 

In 1884, Nonconformists had felt themselves deserted by the 
Whigs, whom they had been the means of placing in power—a 
frequent Nonconformist experience. Im 1839, the ‘Whigs opposefl 
the introduction of a Bill for the Relief of Dissenters; iu 1849, Lord 
John Russell's Ministry led the opposition to, and procured the defeat 

f, a similar motion introduced by Mr. Trelawny. Twelve years later, 
1861, we find’ the same gentleman in charge of a Church-rate Bill, 
hich was lost on the third reading by the casting vote of the Speaker ; 

d the same measure was lost, and again lost, the next Session, and 

Session. after that. 

When an unjust privilege draws near to death, those who have profited 
| y it, finding that they cannot much longer retain the comfort of its 
presence, generally endeavour to console themselves by proposing a 
compromise. They will give up what they must. but strive hard to 
keep all they can, and this they think both right and wise. This was 
attempted in the present case. It was thought that by shifting the 
burden the profit might be retained, and that thus the Nonconformists, 
who were not such bad people after all when properly managed, 
might be cajoled into acquiescence. But few persons seemed to like 
the look of the scheme, and the Bill in which it was embodied suffered 
crushing defeats in 1864, 1865, and 1867.: 

In 1866, Mr. Gladstone, speaking in the House, said that he did 
not think the simple: abolition of the rate would be a satisfactory 
settlement, and oddly enough declared his bélief that when a church- 
rate was levied against the wishes of a reluctant minority, they, 
“in nine cases out of ten, escape or decline payment.” The seizure 
of the property of the members of many such minorities, the im- 
prisonment endured by others, seemed to haye made ng impression 
on the honourable gentleman. The equanimity with which those who 
do not suffer an injustice, and perhaps even profit by it, can discuss 
just how much it hurts, is both laughable and provoking to the victim. 


` 
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. Gladstone having expressed a desire to introduce a Bill on lines 
aa he thought likely to be successful, the member who had charge 
of the Abolition Bill refrained from pushing it; but the Government 
having been defeated on the Reform Bill, Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli 
came into office, and a few weeks later the Compulsory Church-rate 
Abolition Bill was read a second time without,a division. But it went 
no further. 

The following year, the Bill. introduced in March, passed ough 
all its stages in the House of, Commons, and was read a third time in’ 
July, and then, for the first time, was actually sent up to the Lords, 
who, however, promptly threw it out on the second reading. It seemed 
as if the Impossibilists were right after all; the Lords, among whom 
were the bishops, blocked the way, and were likely to continue to do 
so. In the winter session of that year, another attempt was made, 
resulting, as usual, in another failure. 

e Early in 1868, Mr. Gladstone again introduced a Bill containing the 
arrangements for the reteħtion of the parochial system which he 
thought practicable and desirable, declaring at the same time that, 

. should his proposal not meet with acceptance, he should no longer raise 
any obstacle in the way of the more thorough-going measure which 
had been so long before the House. In little more than a month the 
Bill was read a third time, Mr. Newdegate mournfully declaring that 
it would destroy thé parochial system of the Church of England. 
After some cobbling by the Lords, the Royal assent was given to the 
Compulsory Church-rate Abolition Bill, thus bringing to an end the 
parliamentary struggle which had been carried on ever since the deser- 
tion of the Nonconformists thirty-four years previously. Thirty-four 
years of patient perseverance, of many defeats, of tantalizing disap- 
pointments when the end seemed almost gained; but years also of 
steady advance in religious liberty, educating years to both parties, 
bringing great principles into prominence, and in the end proving the 
Impossibilists to haye been mistaken. 

And yet, after all, church-rates had not been abolished. A rate 
might still be laid ; the difference, a very great one, was that no one 
would be obliged to pay it. Mr. Gladstone had retained the parochial 
system on which he had set his heart, but the pains and penalties had 
been done away with. Nonconformists had gained a large measure of 
justice, but not quite the full measure they had a right to expect. 

Tn the following year, to the minister’s daughter, in her own house 
at Cambridge, there appeared one day the housemaid, bearing on a 
waiter two slips of paper; the man, she said, had called for the rates 
—a town-rele, and the church-rate. 

“« The church-rate!” said her mistress in surprise, then, finding = 
on examination that it really was so, that the demand was printed 
‘precisely like that for an ordinary rate, with no hint that payment 
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was optional, she gave the girl the money for the town-rate, and told 
her to say. to the collector that “ we do not pay church-rates.” 

The maiden went her way, but was back directly. 

“Tho man says, maam, that he cannot take such an answer as 
that ; he must see the master.” 

He did see the master, and behaved with some insolence, declaring 
that the house belonged to St. John’s College, and the College would 
expect their tenant to pay church-rates. Of course he was quickly 
sent about his business, in that house such pretensions were not likely 
to be successful. But among the poorer inhabitants of the parish, 
many probably would be misled by the manner in which the demand 

, was made—would, in fact, be cheated out of their money. 

The incident shows the demoralizing effect of long retention of 
unjust privileges, for it is really not a good thing to get money for 
any purpose by “ways that are dark, and tricks that are vain,” and 
especially not for religious purposes. It shows also that when one of . 
the “forts of folly” is about to fall, those who are gladdened by thè 
prospect do well if they can possess their souls in patience, and 
endure a little longer the losses to which they have so long been 
accustomed. rather than be content with anything less than a 
complete victory, the thorough overthrow of that particular stronghold 
of injustice. 

This true story seems to have an irresistible tendency to end like 
an old-fashioned sermon with a finally—and to conclude. Finally has 
been already spoken. And to conclude—if any reader of these pages 
be engaged in a struggle with one of the many forms of injustice, let 
him take to heart this lesson of experience—Never to mind the 
Impossibilists, for it is a glorious fact that “‘’tis Treth alone is 
mighty” and that it is so mighty as to be altogether irresistible. 


Mary SreapMan ALDIS. 


[MAR] 


FREE SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT. 


REE schools have always been a popular topic among Liberals 

and the working class. The programme of the National Educa- 

tion League, in 1869-70, was compulsory education in free unsecta- 
rian schools under public local management. 

But when the Act of 1870 was passed, the sympathies of the then 
Government worked in the same direction as the organized power of 
the Conservative Anglican and denominational party, and, as is usual in 
English politics, legislation resulted in a compromise which called into 
existence the new force of popular local self-government, and at the 
same time fortified and expanded the antagonistic principle of private 
denominational management. The consequence was what should have 
been foreseen, that during the last twenty years national education, 
which demands for its successful development the united efforts of all 
who wish for the elevation and civilization of the nation, has been, more 
than almost any question, the cause and object of bitter party strife, 
the more bitter because ecclesiastical animosities have largely influenced 
the combatants. 

Às a rule, the friends of denominational education under private 
management have been strongsopponents of free schools. Obviously, 
where the State Grant supplements private local resources, the 
managers of denominational schools could not attord to give up their 
income from fees unless an equivalent was supplied them from public 
funds, and the most clear-sighted supporters of the denominational 
system have always seen that any such additional public aid must lead 
to the abolition of private management. 

Mr. Chamberlain, who seems generally to care far more for the 
article of freedom from fees than for the article of public local 
management of the old Birmingham programme, raised ‘this question 
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of the abolition ‘of fees in what was known as the unauthorized pro- 
eramme of 1885. He made overtures to the leaders of thé denomi- 
national party, and suggested that Parliament should frze all schools 
by means of a subsidy, leaving the question of management intact. 
But two difficulties presented themselves at that time: the one the 
immediate opposition of the active section of the Liberal party, who, 
at the meeting of the National Liberal Federation at Bradford in the 
‘autumn of 1885, refused to accept a resolution simply in favour of the 
abolition of fees, and amended it by adding, as an inseparable condi- ` 
tion, that the schools so freed should be under public management. 

The other difficulty was the unwillingness at that time of the 
denominational party to accept Mr. Chamberlain’s offer, even if they 
were to retain their private management. í 

In those days the advocates of denominational schools were very 
sanguine that the future had great things in store for their advantage. 
Cardinal Manning had. as he thought, organized an aliance between 
the Roman Catholics and the National Society, whereby the settlement 
of 1870 was to be reopened and the denominationa: schools were 
to be placed in a much more advantageous position in reference to 
Board Schools. Lord Cross (then Sir Richard Cross) announced at 
Widnes, in November. 1885, the intention of the Government to 
appoint a Royal Commission on Education, with a view to redressing 
the grievances and improving the position of the “ voluntary” 
schools, and it was felt that the freeing of all schools would be a 
dangerous step to take, as no matter what might be said or promised 
at the time, it must lead to a diminution of-independence for managers 
of “ voluntary” schools. Moreover, Mr. Chamberlain had not at 
that time thought out the details of his scheme, and there was clearly 
a great difference between a grant based on the average fee throughout 
the country, and a grant based on the average fee of the particular 
school which was henceforward to give gratuitous education. 

In the event of a uniform subsidy in lieu of fees, the Church of 
England schools in rural districts, the mass of the Board schools, 
and the mass of the Roman Catholic schools would gain. But the 
Church of England schools in towns, the British schools, and especially 
the Wesleyan schools. would be heavy losers ; and as these classes of 
schools are at present maintained with little or no subscription, it was 
felt that a loss of fee income of three or four shillings on an average, 
and in some cases of a pound or more a head, would be fatal to their 
continued existence. On the other hand, a subsidy which gave large 
help to schools used by the lower middle-class, and where the managers 
subscribe little or nothing, and a paltry subsidy to thosesschools which 
educate the poor, and where the voluntary managers or the ratepayers 
are making a considerable local effort, would be too outrageous a. 
proposal for any one to listen to,’ 
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Questions therefore, both of high policy and of practical expediency, 
with the certainty of strenuous Liberal opposition, made Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposal inopportune and unacceptable. 

The appointment of the Royal Commission shelved the Education 
question for two or three years, with the certainty that as soon as 
that Commission had reported many important questions would be 
raised, and Parliament would be called upon to consider vital princi- 
ples, and to grapple with serious difficulties. 

The report of that Commission is not always consistent with itself, 
and such as it was it was repudiated by the minority, who presented a 
counter report directly opposed to the majority, as far as the political 
questions related to education are concerned.’ 

Perhaps the most definite and easily apprehended proposal of the 
majority was that of aid to denominational schools from the rates with- 
` out ratepayers’ management. But here, too, the voluntary managers 
of the Established Church, more clear-sighted than their friends on 
the Commission, saw that ube support involved public management, 
and repudiated the offer of the Commission. 

The Government then proposed to embody in the Code an 
attenuated residuum of those recommendations upon which the majority 
and the minority were agreed. But the organized power of the 
denominational party, acting through the National Society. prevailed, 
and after a period of haggliiig and of offers to reduce still further the 
demands for educational efficiency included in the Code, the Govern- 
ment finally succumbed, not very honourably, to the clearly formulated 
demand of the National Society, that there should be no improvement _ 
in education unless by means of legislation the financial position of 
the managers of denominational schools should be strengthened. 

But while the struggle was thus maintained in England—not openly 
in the House of Commons, but in secret conclave and in the private 
rooms of the Education Department—the action of the Scotch members 
of Parliament entirely modified the political situation. 

It has been a tradition handed down from the days when large 
landowners controlled the county representation and county govern- 
ment, that whenever the counties should obtain from Parliament the 
right to manage their own affairs by elective councils, a compensation 
would have to be given from Parliamentary funds to the landowners 
by way of relief of rural rates. 

This compensation went in England, as might be expected, mainly 
in relief of property. ` . 

But when the turn of Scotland came to receive some £210,000 a 
year as a compensation for being permitted to manage its own busi- 
ness, the Scotch members said they would rather apply the money to 
the relief of the poor than of the rich, and urged that this subsidy 
should be used in freeing the schools. The Government, in spite of 
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the fears and opposition of some of its more consistent supporters, 
more than fifty of whom voted against the proposal, granted the wish 
of the Scotch representatives, and x scheme was framed—faulty and 
insufficient, but one which, nevertheless, has already established a 
substantially free-school system for Scotland—and no one can doubt 
that a short time will sweep away the remnant of' fees which are still 
collected in the elementary schools of that country. | 

- Te points to be noted in the Scotch plan are :—1." That fees were 
only partially abolished, and, as far as the Governmert were con- 
cerned, were to be retained beyond the Fifth Standard. 

2. That provided there were a sufficient amount of free places to 
the’ satisfaction of the department, some public schools might be 
sanctioned as continuing to charge fees. 

3. That the subsidy in lien of fees was offered to the denominational 
as well as to the public’ schools. 

The first point is, perhaps, the most objectionable of all. The vicious 


“habit prevails in many parts of England of raising the fee with the? 


_standard, thus an extra impulse is given to the seldshness of the 
parent, who may be tempted to look rather to the earnings of his child 
than to the child’s educational progress. It is admitted that in some 
districts the fee is raised for the purpose of driving the child out of 
school to work, or in order in a rural school to get’ rid of the trouble 
of teaching with an insufficient staff two or three children in the upper 
standards. 

Clearly, if there is to be only partial remission, it is more im- 
portant that that remission should aie place in the higher rather 
than in the lower standards. 

As to No. 2, the main objections to permitting a free school to char ge 
fees is the great danger of emphasizing bins distinctions in our 
elementary system. There is too much of these already under a paying 
system, with fees varying in individual schools. One of the advantages 
_ of a free-school system would be that no school would be stamped as 
. socially inferior, nor would there be a danger that a liberal staff and 
intelligent teaching should be reserved for the schools where a higher 
fee is charged. 

As to No. 8, it must be remarked that in Scotland eae about 
one-fifth of the children are educated in privately managed schools. 
four-fifths are found in the Board schools, or, as they are ‚better 
named, the public schools of Scotland.. : No school other than a Board 
school can be placed on the list for annual grants in Scotland, 
unless the department is satisfied that for sena reasons, such as the 
religious convictions of the parents, the school is needed, and the 
department reports all, these cases, with the reason, for sanction to 
Parliament. 
< Where the education of the mass of the people is in the hands of the 
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representatives of the people, there seems no serious objection to allow- 
ing what may be described as a safety-valve for religious difference. 
The minorities, mainly Roman Catholic, with a small sprinkling of 
Episcopalians who have taken advantage of the liberty of the Scotch 
Education Act to apply for annual grants, have not built their schools 
for the community but for their own special supporters. The general 
education of the district is supplied by the public authority—the 
School Board of ‘the district. If the Scotch system of educational 
organization were extended to England there would be very little 
difficulty in carrying, with the consent of nearly all parties, proposals 
for the liberal treatment of dissentient minorities. But where, as in 
England to a very large extent, education is not, supplied by the 
people and managed by the people, but is furnished for the people 
and managed for the people by volunteers often not in sympathy with 
the prevailing feeling of the district, it is necessary to bear in mind 
the fact that we are slowly and painfully fighting our way to that 
municipal and publicly managed system of which the Scotch are in 
the full enjoyment. 
The moment the Government granted free iain to Scotland it 
„was obvious that so attractive a boon could not be long withheld from 
England. Formerly the Government, the Education Department, the 
philosophic counsellors who are so ready to furnish instruction to the 
nation, had told us that free education was Socialist, that it under- 
mined parental responsibility, that it was injurious to education, led 
to irregular attendance—that what was not paid for was not valued, 
&c. &c. We have all been familiar with the well-worn warning, 
“ Exspectes eadem a summo miniimoque poeta.” But when once a 
Conservative Government had freely conceded this gift of free educa- 
tion to Scotland, few supporters of the Government- could be found to 
repeat those old arguments which formerly they had relished so much. 
\ It is therefore no matter of surprise when we learn that the National 
Society issued certain leaflets against the abolition of fees in 1885, 
but that they are at present withdrawn from circulation; and it is a 
matter of the very mildest surprise when we find a series of letters in 
a Hampshire newspaper in favour of free education signed A. S. E. C.. 
which initials seem to stand for Assistant-Secretary Education Com- 
mission. In fact, the Tory party is now well trained in that process 
of education which Mr. Disraeli began, and which so roused the wrath 
of Lord Salisbury twenty-two years ago. If the humorous satirist of 
the party which he once led could now revisit the Political party of 
which he was so great an ornament, he would enjoy the sight of the 
once reluctant Robert Cecil, now coining a phrase not so happy in form 
as those of the great master of phrases, but still worthy of being labelled 
asthe performance of a pupil—“ School of Disraeli—Assisted Education.” 
When the Government passed the grant to free schools in Scotland, 
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they virtually enacted what is hinted in the phrase assisted education, 
what will be realized in the short war-cry of the old League— 
free schools. . 

Those who are compelled to stand aside from the mélé: of party 
conflict may be indulged the satisfaction of an amused sense of humour 
at the changes enforced by our political situation on the most 
reluctant to depart from the traditions of the past, and yet amusement 
does not imply censure. Few politicians nowadays are not forced to 
imitate the Sicambrian and burn what they once worshipped—worship 
what they once burnt. Mr. Matthew Arnold was no friend to free 
schools. He was sent abroad to report on foreign schools specially 
with reference to this question of the abolition of the fee, and he, who 
had no constituency to please, who was free to allow the light’of pure 
reason to illuminate the whole question which he was discussing, 
recommended that we should take the question inhand. His remarks 
show the necessity which will certainly force even the reluctant in the e 
direction of free schools. He writes :— 


“In the first place, the retention of school fees is not a very important 
matter. Simply from the point of view of a friend of eduzation there are 
advantages in their retention, and advantages in their abolition, and the 
balance of advantage is decidedly, in my opinion, on the side of retention. 
But we must remember, on the other hand, that there are some questions 
which il is peculiarly undesirable to make matters of continued public 
discussion ; questions particularly lending themselves to the mischievous 
declamation and arts of demagogues, and that this question of gratuitous 
popular schooling is one of them. How often, if the question becomes a 
political one, will declaimers be repeating that the popular school ought to 
be made free because the wealthier classes have robbed the poor of endow- 
ments intended to educate them! The assertion is not trne, indeed ; what 
we call ‘ popular education’ is a quite modern conceptior ; what the pious 
founder in general designed formerly was to catch all promising subjects and 
to make priests of them. But how surely will popular audiences believe that ` 
the popular school has been robbed, and how bad for them to believeit, how 
„will the confusion of our time be yet further thickened by their believing 
it? I am inclined to think therefore that sooner than let free popular 
schooling become a burning political question in a country like ours, a wise 
statesman would do well to adopt and organize it. Only it will be impossible 
to organize it with the State limiting its concern, as it does now, to the 
popular school only; and this can be so palpably shown to be a matter of 
common justice that one necd not despair of bringing even the popular 
judgment to recognize it. y i 

Secondly, there is a danger, perhaps, lest. when we have got very elaborate 
and complete returns, and these returns show a very satistactory proportion 
between scholars in daily attendance and scholars on the books, a very satis- 
factory limit to the number of scholars allowed to each teacher, and a very 
satisfactory percentage of passes in the established matters of instruction, 
we should think that therefore we must be doing well with our popular 
schools, and that we have no cause to, envy the popular schools abroad, and 
nothing to learn from them. On the contrary, the things on which we pride 
ourselves are mere machinery; and what we should do well to lay to heart is 
that foreign schools with larger classes, longer holidays, and a school-day 
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often cut in two as we have seen, nevertheless, on the whole, give, from the 
better training of their teachers, and the better planning of their school 
zourse, a superior popular instruction to ours.” : 


These words of Mr. Arnold are important further, as reminding us 
that the question of the fee is not the only question affecting the 
welfare of our schools, and the existence of dual and rival systems is 
the main hindrance at present to that public responsible organization 
of our national ‘education which is the greatest security for its 
progress. 

It may be assumed, after what has taken place, that it is only a ques- 
tion of a short time before we have a system of free schools in England. 
The only question is, shall we get free schools directly, or by one 
or two steps? Shall we at once have representative mandgement, or 
will that be delayed for a short time ? 

Undoubtedly the simplest and best way to establish free schools is 
to make them universal. But apparently some attempts will be made 

to enact an optional system. 

‘ The first ‘proposition to be established is, that whatever Parliamen- 
tary grant is offered shall be based on the average fee of the country, 
and in fairness this grant should be calculated a little below the 
average fee ; first, because a great deal of trouble will be saved by 
the receipt of a fixed sum from the Treasury instead of weekly collec- 
tion of fees ; secondly, because fees are a local burden, and localities 
should be willing to take something on themselves in consideration of , 
a very liberal Parliamentary grant. The average fee throughout the 
country by the last returns was 10s. 24d. A grant, therefore, of 10s. 
a head would be very liberal. But all schools where the average fee 
is 3d. and upwards a week would lose by accepting this grant in lieu 
of fees, and by the annual report of last year about 41 per cent. of the 
scholars paid 3d. a week and more. It does not follow that schools 
with 41 per cent. of the scholars would lose by accepting a fee 
grant of 10s., as there are many scholars paying 3d. and more“ 
in schools the average fee income of which is below 10s. a head. A 
large infant school enables a high fee to be charged in the senior 
department, and yet the average foo may be moderate. But it may pro- 
bably be assumed that in schools attended by more than a quarter of 

. the scholars of the country, the fee income exceeds the grant which 
Parliament is likely to give in order to abolish the fee. ' 

Some may suggest, let schools be free to choose whether they will 
accept or refuse the boon of aided gratuity. 

One remark may here be made, that a school cannot be allowed to 
be partially free. Clearly it would be most unsatisfactory to allow a 
school to free a certain number of standards and not the whole. It 
has been already pointed out that if we are to have partial freedom, 
such freedom shonld rather be granted to the higher than the lower 
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It is enough to quote one such utterance which appeared in the 
Times of Feb. 7, 1890, in a letter signed C. H. A., initials which 
correspond with those of Mr. C. H. Alderson, one of tke majority of 
the Royal Commission, and for many years an able inspector of 
schools. 

In reply to Archdeacon Smith, another Royal Commissioner who 
has been quoted already as regarding the abolition of the fee of the 
death-knell of voluntary schools, and who wrote to the Tines, of Feb. 3, 
that there was no logical connection between additional aid from the 
State and local representative management. _C. H. A. states that 
though the Archdeacon’s contention may be logical, the world is not 
tuled by logic. The writer goes on to say : 


“ And would the Archdeacon consider it a more valuable guarantee for 
the maintenance of those strictly Church of England trusts in which he is 
interested to open them to Her Majesty’s inspector ex oficio who might be 
a Roman Catholic, or a Nonconformist, or an Agnostic, or to other 
nominees of the department, irrespective of ¢reed, than to give a voicejn 
their management to the suspected but possibly orthodox ratepayer t” 


C. H. A. goes on to ask what is the probable future o? the present 
voluntary schools. 


“Can any one suppose,” he says, “that schools which are preponderantly sub- 
sidized by the State will be permitted for any length of time to continue under 
the same slightly patriarchal management as that which exists for voluntary 
schools at present? To any onewho cherishes this illusion, the resolution lately 
passed by the London School Board, coupling free schools with = ‘epresentative 
management, the utterances of Canon Fremantle and Dr. Percival ought to 

convey a warning note. 

“Tt would be spifciently absurd to speak of schools maintained to the 
extent of three-fourths of their annual cost by the State as voluntary. But 
they are not likely for any long future to retain even the last shred of title 
to be so designated. Voluntary subscribers will probably not care to con- 
tinue their unequal and insignificant partnership with the Staze, when their 
religious preferences in such matters as the choice of teacher count for little 
ornothing. Subscriptions will dwindle, and then cease, and either the State 
will step in tomake good the deficiency, or recourse will be had to the rates, 
upon the conditions, no doubt, of the Cowper Temple clause in the Education 
Act of 1870. In either case, the voluntary element in the support of publie 
elementary schools will finally cease. This may be a good thing, or a bad 
thing, according to the different standpoints from which it is regarded. But 
draw 
in its train consequences which will profoundly modify the relrtion of deno- 
minational bodies to elementary education.” 





It is from the conviction that the statement of O. H. A. is absolutely 
correct, and that the proposal to free the schools even partially must 
lead to a national representative system of local school gd-uinistr: ation, 
that we hold it would be-childish to try and evade the intimate and 
necessary connection between the two proposals. ' 

But here a distinction may be drawn. If the State recognizes that 
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the schools which are-intended for all should be under public manage- 
ment, and so conducted as to show full consideration to the theological 
differences which divide those who use the schools, and which after 
all are, in the great majority of cases, of a minor character; it may 
also be fairly urged that, once given a national system, we ought to 
be very considerate to those minorities, who only plead for themselves, 
and who make corresponding financial efforts which may justify their < 
petition for private management, coupled with a liberal measure of 
public support. 

The broad distinction between the Church of England and the 
Roman Catholics—the two great champions of denominational and 
privately managed schools—is this: the Established Church claims to 
be the Church of the nation, and as such to have a right to educate 
the whole nation. The Roman Catholics, as a rule, plead for religious 
liberty to educate their co-religionists, and ask for public help to 
supplement their private resources. 

° The Roman Catholic school is never the only school of the locality. 

But throughout the rural districts the Church of England school 
is, as a rule, the only school. Even were there are no Nonconformists, 
it would be right that the school of the village community should be 
under impartial management. The existence of large bodies of Non- 
conformists makes this more imperative. In a village where the 
school population is under a hundred there should obviously be but 
one school, and even where the school children number three or four 
hundred, it is far better educationally to have but one school. 

But in Wales and Cornwall, for instance, where the great bulk of 
the population is Nonconformist, it is intolerable that the school 
should be under the clergyman, and the schoolmaster chosen for his 
churchmanship ; advertisements for village schoolmasters and mis- 
tresses habitually stipulate not only that the applicant shall be a Church- 
man, but often what is called a “ good” or “ sound” Churchman, and 
a communicant. He is generally required to add the functions of 
organist and trainer of the choir ; and, especially in the case of mis- 
tresses, to teach the Sunday-school. In towns the dual system may be 
tolerable, in the country there should, as a rule, be but one system, 
and that one managed by the community. Of course the area of the 


present village boards needs considerable enlargement. 


Some persons propose as a compromise the severance of the religious 
and secular teaching, and the handing over the latter to public manage- 
ment, while retaining the former in denominational schools in the hands 
of the existing managers. This, which is theoretically the Irish 
system, and which was advocated long ago by Dr. Hook, when Vicar 
of Leeds, may seem just and reasonable; but it would not work in 
practice, nor would it be a wise policy for the friends of religious 
teaching to advocate it. 
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Salisbury for having spoken on this question. But they, too, feel that 
they cannot easily make him draw back. Should. free schools be 
now abandoned, the Liberationist lecturer in the villages will be able 
to say with justice, When even a Tory Government was ready to 
enable you to send your children to school free from fees, it was the 
clergy of the Established Church who prevented him for fear that you 
should manage the school to which you send your children; and he 
will add, Vote for the Liberationist candidate, and you shall have a 
free school—a school managed by the people, and a school that shall 
cost you little, for the funds which endow one of the many religious 
bodies which make up collectively the Church of England—that is, the 
Christianity of England—when once applied on behalf of all to a truly 
national purpose, will maintain a far more liberal and complete 
education than any you have yet enjoyed. 


E. LYULPH STANLEY, 


g S ° 

P.S.—The recent declaration of Mr. W. H. Smith in the House of 
Commons has been generally taken to mean that any proposals in 
relief of fees are abandoned, at any rate for this year. 

This receding from Lord Salisbury’s position of last autumn may 
do great injury to the Conservatives as a political party ; but it will 
not throw back free education into the limbo of questions outside the 
horizon of practical politics. The only effect will be to make a 
present to the Liberal party led by Mr. Gladstone of a popular cry, 
and to cause the concession, if made by the Conservatives, to haye the 
character of a capitulation, and not of a free gift. 

Perhaps Lord Salisbury need not: have put ħis hand to the plough. 
Having done so, it is fatal to look back. 
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THE FOUR OXFORD HISTORY LECTURERS. 


To the Editor of “ Tun Contemporary Review.” 


Sir, 
Only a short time before he finally quitted public life, my late friend, 

Mr. Bright, made a speech. One of those smart people who write short 

gotices for the daily London press, whom we may call S——, congratulated 

him on the fact that he had called no one knave or fool in it. The 

paragraph was put before Mr. Bright bya candid friend, and when the old man 

had read it, he said: “ Well, I was not thinking of S when I made the 

speech.” So, in my December article, I called no one knave or fool, arid I 

was not thinking of the four lecturers who have sent you what they call 

a reply. 

T shed to point out what were the motives which led me to get a return , 
of the work done by the Oxford and Cambridge Professors and Readers, 
what were the errors, in my judgment, of the Commission, what were the 
inevitable consequences of the’ policy adopted, and what might possibly or 
probably ensue from it, in the higher teaching of the two Universities, 
particularly Oxford. I have lived here for nearly fifty years, am possessed 
of certain faculties of observation, and have the experiences which come 
from ‘the fact of my having filled probably more unpaid offices in the 
University than any person who has resided there. I can also claim that 
no member of the University has more persistently striven to do service to 
the University than I have, and I can allege that I see no caise to regret 
any line of action which I have taken here since 1853, when I first held 
academical office, to the present day and hour. 

The statements which I made are, I submit, 
do object, to the practice under which 4 
presumed to have an interest in the s 
examiners. .I p ieuee out what wag 
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that I thought of them, thoygh they are under the impression that I meant 
to describe them. I was doing nothing of the kind. I was thinking of a 
general system, not of particular instances. J should not dream of applying 
general rules to individual cases. The game is not worth the candle. Of 
course I know very well that the most cautious generalities offend some 
people. And I should not on this occasion care to notice the “reply,” were 
it not for certain passages which I cannot leave without rejoinder. Apologies 
for practices generally answer themselves. So do charges of “inaccurate 
statements, of sweeping, ill-founded, and often ill-natured criticism.” I am 
perfectly content to leave my reputation as it is, and I am convinced that 
not four, and not forty, college lecturers can damage it—at least with those 
whose good-will is worth having. But there arg.gome statements which 
have to be answered. 

In the first place, the summary printed 
an account of what “are almost my own | 
wrote. I said, it 1g true, that the college tfators (or lectt®! s) boycotted the 
professors. I never found fault with thm for doing $% but with the 
Commissioners who allowed this to be posible, and then‘ I commented on 
the tendencies of the system under vbhich college }turers secure a 
monopoly of the student’s time, and ticket}him in examinitiovs where they, « 
are dominant. There is all the difference fin the world bewen describing 
a tendency and alleging a fact. I now absolutely:®othing of the 
historical knowledge possessed by thef four lecturers, | They may be 
entirely well-infarmed and competent $r the reverse, 1 know nothing 
about this, and I am not likely to know anything about it, | will put my 
case by a parallel which will, I think, lfe clear. Let us syp rose that two 
sots of tradesmen were equally and iden tically licensed by the 2e authority 
to carry on the same business in the safno town, but that theat Ority gave 
one of the sets the sole right to compell customers to use ps of this 
one set only. Would it not be fair prodint 
quence to the other set, to the custon 
Is it not clear that the other set wo 
would be appropriated, that the trade, 
» would be liable to deterioration and 
might be sensitive, but the syste 
a system analogous to this, a 
I have examined, and, i 

There are two detag 
It is no doubt th 
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thirteen examinations and forty-six votings. Of these votings thirty were 
by college tutors or lecturers, sixteen by outsiders. Of the persons appointed, 
eleven have been college lecturers, six outside examiners. The statement, 
then, “ that the proportion of persons representing the interests of the college 
teachers has been only as five to nine” is erroneous for the whole period. In 
1880 all three were college lecturers. In 1881, in the first examination, one 
was an outsider, in the second, two were. In 1882 in the first examination, 
two were outsiders, in the second all three. Now begins the new system. 
In 1883, there were two outsiders out of four. In 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, 
1888 one only was an outsider. In 1889 two were outsiders. Now, let us 
see how these four lecturers deal with the list. One, they say, is the head 
of a college, who “is neither tutor nor lecturer in his college.” This can only 
mean Dr. Bright, why Mpeyhen he was appointed, lecturer in history in 
his college. These Grocious critics pass by that fact, by pointing ,to ‘the 
present and taking 4, notice of § the past, a somewhat irregular proceeding 
on the part of histqy lecturers.) “One is the deputy of the Regius Pro- 
fessor.” But the n s me that he is a tutor of Christ Church. 












dar infor 
Another is“ a rea = “of the Unwwersity.” But he is also described in the 
Calendar as a lec nop at Chrigt Church. Evasions of this kind are 
unworthy. A coll piurer may be a Professor or Reader. It 
@sed to be said tha Sehen Christ Church was threatened with an Academical 
reform, it declaré, itself an Jaeclesiastical corporation, when with an 
Ecclesiastical refor it took shelter\under the plea that it was an Academical 
institution. The lecturers have bprrowed the method. It is the device 
which Bunyan Intends to be the chatacter of Mr. Anything or Mr. Facing- 
both-ways. If Trn rely on the University Calendar during the seven years, 
1883-1889 inclusive, the college lectyįrers and tutors have been in a majority 
on the Board of History examiners fof five years out of seven. . 

As. regard > outsiders on the geveral boards, they are precisely the 
persons w ee eaan Four of the six are widely known, 
he subject of history, and have a just 
ght proper to take part in the exami- 
nonial to the actual working of the 
ad. defence for the appointment of 
om commenting on the tendencies of 
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KING AND MINISTER: 


A MIDNIGHT CONVERSATION. 


FEBRUARY evening of the present year. In the capital of a 
certain kingdom, in tivo great. houses in that capital, in two 
rooms of those houses, two pillows may be seen inviting to repose. 
Well may they invite, for the heads that will presently be laid upon 
them are all a-buzz with a conflict of speculations, dubieties, impulses, 
which, in the outcome, may have all the importance of a battle in 
which the fortunes of a nation are engaged. It is near midnight, 
but the conflict is not over yet in either,brain ; this which is the King’s, 
or that which is the Loyd Keeper's. Repose is not for either great 
man yet, even for the night; and when some thought of rest does . 
_ interrupt the hurly- burly X that goes on in the mind of both, imagina- 
tion presents to the view,6f\both (in one case | mistily, in the other with . 
a more welcome distinctness} a different sort of pillow from that which 
awaits them at the moment. | For it is not the worst of their disturb- - 
ances that the King and th¢ Minister are in conflict with each other, 
though it is that which kegM™@™@each of them brooding and fuming, re~ 
solving, dissolving, ang ew, so late on the evening when 
on together in more or less 
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young men to remain young till they became too old to profit by the 
ripening of age. Nowadays, nothing is more common amongst the 
governing classes ; possibly for the same reason that in effete Bengal 
the educated young gentleman is often a mine of promise at twenty- 
one, and exhaustion without results at thirty-three. But whatever the 
explanation, many a promising young man of our time and race has 


‘ been ruined, and his whole career turned to mischief, by the gift of per- 


petual youth; and not only his own land but all the nations round 
about will know the difference if this impulsive and self-confident young 
Sovereign should turn out tq be of those who never grow older. There 
is great anxiety on that’ point already in many quarters; but it 
torments nobody more than the keenest observer in his Court, who is 
also one of the nearest to him and his Majesty’s Prime Minister. 
Something in the King’s whole appearance favours the direful appre- 
hension that he does belong to the ever youthful, never mature; though 
not so much, perhaps, at this moment, when we behold him pondering 
what course he should take at an eventfal turning-point. But even 
under circumstances that would put the mark of years of sobriety on 
most figures, there is no settled weight in the look of the King, 
though there is an abundance of activity in his appearance. Whether 
he moves restlessly in his great chair, or paces his severely ordered 
room with military heel, the idea he would convey to a British reader 
of romance is that the fundamentals of his character resemble those 
of Sergeant Troy; though the sergeant’s superficial gallantries are 
replaced in the young monarch by an equipment, of the sternest officer- 
on-duty manners. If his features must be déscribed, as the reader 
ef this veracious sketch no doubt expects, we may again go to romance 
with advantage. The King bears a strong/ general resemblance to 
Mr. Rider Haggard as represented by the/ engravers, and again to 
Mr. Kendal as represented by himself. ft is not from perversity 
that greater persons are not chosen for tlie comparison. None suf- 
ficiently like are to be found; and while tlyese two present the advan- 
tage of being generally known, the ideg sociated with them serve 
to carry the resemblance beyond for 
Whether moving testlessly i 
measures somewhat 
King is evidently in 
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a man the prince may be au fond, and what his sense of his natural 
infirmities. Now in this young prince the conscious ego is a 
different thing at different times. His estimate of self fluctuates 
much more widely than he would have anybody elsé to know for 
worlds. The self-confident exaltation which never declines when he 
is in the presence of others, and which he maintains in every word 
and deed with a determination more feminine than he is aware of, 
runs down a good deal when his Majesty is off parade and alone. 
Thus it is that a close observer who, by impossibility, happened to 
view him from some dark corner to-night, would hardly fail to detect 
a subtle bracing-up in his whole demeanour whenever ke suspected 
the approach of a fovtfall from without. The lassitude of limb, the 
relaxation of the facial muscles which accompany dubiety of mind, are 
startled away at once; not as by an effort of conscious will, but rather 
with a habitude of precaution almost as instinctive as that of the 
flower that closes its petals at the most distant approach of rain,e ° 
No doubt there is a special reason to account for this exhibition of 
sensitiveness to-night ; for orders have been given that as soon as a 
certain great person arrives he shall be brought to the King’s snug- 
gery without announcement. But even though no one daze approach 
the door unsummoned, the effect would be much the same. His 
Majesty is in his downcast mood. The spirit of him unbooted and 
unhelmed, he neither looks nor is what he was a few hours ago in the 
midst of a little knot of generals and Ministers, nor as he will look and 
be a few minutes hence, when the womanish pride, energy, and 
obstinacy in him are rdused to reassert themselves as the very 
character of the King. 
At this moment he is 
weakness, though it is ¢ 
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station, but wherever the young prince went. whznsoever he looked 
into the public journals of his own or other lands, he rarely heard or 
read anything about the king; so rarely, indeed, that it hardly 
seemed as if he was the master of his country’s destinies at all. A 
magnificent, an august figure, no doubt ; but very little more than a 
figure. Ail the world sow and acknowledged that the mind, will, 
power of the State resided in a subordinate person, not long since a 
country gentleman. Under the name of Minister, Ae was the great 
man; uncontrolled and uncontrollable. In the palace itself he was 
master, as well as in the bureau whence he directed the affairs of the 
kingdom according to his wisdom and his will. Now the young prince, 
looking along his line of ancestors while he listened to the everlasting 
reverberations of the great man's name, perceived that this was a 
state of things which no reigning member of such a house as his 
should endure. Studying to put an end to it when his turn came, he 
| provided himself with this little book ; and there he entered not only 
his Thoughts on Government, and his Reflections on the Dignity and 
Duty of a King, but a series of Vows, each beginning with “I swear,” 
with intent to hold himself to the firm resolve tu reign absolute if 
ever at all. This was done not without a full sense of the tremendous 
sulemnity of the princely oath ; and when the hand of a mysterious 
fate, suddenly put forth, swept clear his path to the throne, it was as 
if the Power that confers divme right had taken cognisance of pages 
117 to 182 of “ The Book of the XXVth Blitzenberg.” Such is the 
title of the small but priceless tome which is destined to become one 
of the most treasured heirlooms of an ancıeiyt dynasty. 

It was to brace himself up that the King flung open the miniature 
case. and spread before his eyes those propdly recorded vows. The 
portraits had not been chosen at random, or their beauty. They 
represented an unimpeachable selection most masterful of all 
the Blitzenbergs; and they had been bro gether as in a shrine 
and for the purpose of inspiration. To pon their shrewd and 
truculent faces was to gain strength ce that he too was of 
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huge pipes of tobacco, and filling the smoke with a long succession of 
past scenes which had become shadowy before their time. He was 
not a soft man; and of all the human beings on the face of the earth, 
the last for whom he could have supposed himself capable of tender- 
ness was the owner of his. own brain and brawn. In the course of 
his career, he had imagined many wonderful things that might come 
to pass; but none so strange as that he should commiserate himself. 
Yet that he had been brought to do. Not, however, with a melting 
heart—not at all; but with one that glowed like a peat fire, flameless, 
intense, but prescient ‘of falling into white ash before long. His 
cogitations over, a glance at the clock, and wrapping himself in a 
vast coat with a collar that stood level with his eyes, the Minister 
strode out to keep his appointment with the King. 

Expected and awaited at this precise moment, he wes shown with- 
out a word or a moment’s delay to the place where his youthful 
Sovereign was still engaged with his admonitory minictures, and hjs 
still more admonitory little book. As soon as the unmistakable foot- 
fall was heard approaching, these treasures were shuffled away with a 
haste which hardly befitted their dignity, and up stocd the King to 
receive his much upstanding visitor. Great the contrast between the 
two men; and since the Minister somehow conveyed to the King at 
his first step into the room that they met as men, both were aware of 

~ the contrast; which, however, the one did not presume upon nor the 
other yield to. j 

“Good evening, Prince,” said the King, holding out his hand from 
the place where he stood. “A cold night?” 

“A cold night, sir, bht warm enough,” the other replied, bending 
over the extended hand (with impressive formality, which the woman 
in the King hardened a, ;Wpstantly: “Let us be seated,” he said. 

When his Majesty l,a\ taken one chair, the Princa (a country- 
gentleman-promoted pri he was) took another; and was no sooner 
well-settled in it than (bent upon the King a look of listening 
readiness, which yet see signify that he saw his Majestat a 
distance. ; 

“ Well, you hay pings,” said the King. 

“I have thou ajesty.” 
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“ At your Majesty’s command,” was the response. “I propose to 
relieve myself from competition with the Herr Professor Struwelpeter, 
and the King from a servant who is—what shall we say ?” 

“Too proud,” said the King. 

“Too tall!” said the Minister; and at the impulse of the word he 
rose to the full height of his six feet and a bit. 

Both felt that the conversation, even for such hot-heads as they 
knew each other to be, was going too fast; though a moment 
afterwards neither regretted an exclamation which cleared up a 
good deal at a stroke. Uttered by the one and accepted by the 
other, that “ too tall” established an understanding of the main point 
of difference between them that eased both when the first shock was 
over. 

“ Sit down, Prince,” said the King, after an interchange of looks 
which gradually softened in either countenance from something like 

- fierceness. “Your abruptness is terrifying; and I suppose all my 
nerve is needed for what you have got to say.” 

The Prince resumed his seat heavily. 

“Whether too tall or not, I understand that my Minister-in-chief 
proposes to re me unless I give up a certain course which I have 
determined on.’ 

se Unfortunately, there is no question of unless. By which I 
mean,” he hastened to add, for he saw himself misunderstood, ‘‘ that 
your Majesty has closed the door of ‘unless, Since you have 
sounded this determination in the ears of half/the Court you will not 
give it up though you burn for it. 

Now it was the King’s turn to rise tọ his feet, and it happened 
that in doing so he clapped his hand into gis jacket-pocket and closed 
it on the little book. 

“ Prince,” he said, “ your freedoms o 
And I may as well tell you plainly that 
he was going to add)—that in one reg 
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ten thousand men equally nameless on some other fields that you havé 
heard of. What!” (The King looked down at this). “Is it unknown 
that I ama bit of a democrat too—so much, at any rate, as to maintain 
what I have just said ?” 

“ Well, and the rest?” 

“ I repeat, then, that your Majesty’s resolution to be king, counsel- 
lor, father, brother, master is admirable. But if on tae grounds of 
presi pida which I have named I might add a word to my heart- 
born commendation, it would be this: the wherewithal ?” 

“Prince, this is mere insult,” said the King; and he said it very 
proudly. 

“ Sir, I am your friend to the smallest bone in this finger. And 
now let me speak in a straightforward way. To-night we are here 
together—I’ll take no more liberties than duty enjoins—on a footing 
that 3 is not likely to be repeated. ` For the moment you are not the 
King and I am not your Minister. We are citizens of one country, 
with an equal solicitude for its welfare. There will be so much more 
distance and ceremony between us after to-night—that of course is 
already understood—that we will do without it altogether till I pass 
through that door again.” 

The King sajd nothing, but looked troubled and gloomy. It was 
one thing to n up his mind at more heroic moments (which, té 
be sure, reckd out fifty-five to the minute taking every day 
through), that hWjjfreat Minister might go if he pleased, but quite 
another to hear him“talking as if he had already gone. 

“ His Majesty, sir,” the Prince continued, after settling himself in 
his chair, “has made} some irreparable mistakes—mistakes loaded 
with mischief and absolttely irretrievable. God help us! And he has 
made one grave miscalculation.” 

“ He has heard of istakes already, I think; but what of the 
miscalculation ?” 

“Well, possibly I 3, 
that nothing would in 
powerful position in tå 
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rather than endure to be pointed at as practically turned off and dis- 
-pensed with. That was the miscalculation.” 

“ In effect, after a certain conversation to-day, he has resolved to 
resign his offices.” 

“ Definitely ; after consideration of all that has happened since 
‘his Majesty’s reign began.” 

“ Because in one department of government his master, who sees 
with younger and clearer eyes, means to have his own way.” 

“ One department? Because in every, department his master means 
to have his own way, cannot. be prevented by any power in the 
State 7 

« And never shall while T live.” 

“«—— and neither can be dissuaded, I do not say by men who 
‘know the business better, but by the repeated perpetration of palpable 
error.” 9.5, 

. “ Such as in your judgment he is about to ye 3 pow.” 

“ Such as was committed when those tourfu;2 Sout Europe were 
undertaken—good God, when I think of them !—and what not since, , 
down to this proceeding; which is at the same sine dangerous and 
ridiculous. Your pardon, sir—ridiculous! Publish those decrees, and 

a, there will be a smile on the face of every statesmagj in Europe.” 

“ Except that of the great man here who ha; l nothing to do 
with them.” 

e It would be well if that were the only 
that of every statesman in the Alliance. Majesty takes short 
views. He does not think of these things, fapparently. There is a 
lack of imagination in his abundance of romfance ; and what there is 
dwells about his own person. Tf he could exteyfd it beyond these precincts, 
send it out to Russia in one direction, to France in another, to Italy, 
to Austria, he would see in a moment how oes and friends will look 
when they read these wild rescripts, whi . Lord Keeper refuses to 
sign.” 

“ But which I presume he will not 
Taking no tice of the in 
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“Tn effect, however, the king’s motives are of small importance to 
his neighbours ; whose stacks are likely to burp just as freely, how- 
ever deep the calculation with which he fires his homestead. Possibly 
they may reflect that his Majesty either knows or does not know that 
nothing but a straw-yard connects farm and farm; and that if he does 
know, as must be presumed from his conditions and position, it is a 
little too much that he should start his politico-philosophical bonfires 
without previous’ consultation with them. It is said that his 
Majesty stands well with none of his neighbours; that since he paid 
a round of visits some time ago they have been holding off from him 
in alarmed curiosity’; and he may depend upon it. that one of them at 
least, up in the north and down by the east, will begin to look upon 
him as a public incendiary at this rate—even too dangerous to be 
let alone, perhaps. As it is, Alexander never goes abroad without 
kicking up sparks from the combustibles that strew his domain; and 
if he fears a further communication of fire, he will not be much 
appeased by the arguments of Professor Struwelpeter. His Majesty 
thinks that a matter of indifference; he may be assured that it is no 
trifle.” 

“ But have I not heard that in the Lord Keeper's opinion nothing 
will set Alexander in movement for years to come ?” a 

“Three answers to that. The Lord Keepsr did not foresee the 
unimaginable ; he could not have meant that Alexander would not 
move with a fire under his bed; and of course he did not mean ab- 
stention from diplomatic movement, which it is possible to stimulate 
as well as to: paralyse. But let us take a broader view of what the 
King is about to do, and from which nothing on this earth will dis- 
suade him. He has said the word, and to withdraw it would expose 
him to shame as afraid of his Minister. Friends and foes alike will 
look amazed and alarmed when those decrees are published; but 
while gravity will remain on the faces of the one—the friends, I 
mean; the allies—you shall see a smile succeeding on the faces of 
the others: what the novel-writers would call ‘a peculiar smile.’ ” 

It was not a smile that passed over the Prince’s countenance as he 
said this, but a look of veritable anguish, wind-swept by another that 
was sheer ferocity. It is significant that the King viewed this betrayal 
of emotion with pleasure. 

“ For of course,” the Prince continued, “our enemies will find in 
these Randolphian vagaries of the King’s (your Majesty is a student 
of English politics, and we have talked of shat young man)—our 
enemies will find in these truly Randolphian vagaries much that is 
pleasing as well as much to make them uneasy. They are a sign. 
It does not follow as a matter of necessity that the disturbances 
that are being hatched here will flow over the border much, or will 
damage them very considerably ; and how delightful the prospect of 
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secing this bully kingdom (an excellent American word) thrown into 
distraction by its own rulers before it is well settled on its foundations. 
I see Alexander’s head-clerk grin in anticipation of the “um. And is 
that all?” i 

“ Are you waiting for me to give you an answer to the question ?” 

“T wish to Heaven that you would give the answer: I should then 
have a better belief that the King has a glimmering perception of 
what he is about, and I should be relieved of the delicate duty of 
answering the question myself.” 

“Your delicacy is always understood, Prince, and*this evening it is 
particularly impressive.” 

“ Impressive I mean to be, if I can. Well then, it is not all. 
Give me a glass from the cask, and I will tell you what is in it to the 
bottom. ‘There is more where this comes from,’ says Alexander's 
head clerk to Alexander, ‘I had some conversation with the brewer 
a little while since,’ says Alexander to his head clerk 

The King flushed with mortification and wrath, “ If I may make 
so bold,” said he, “ I will ask you to halt there.” 

“« You shall hear me, sir; and if you do not pardon my bitterness 
now, you will when you share it. In plain words, the conclusion 
that must be drawn from these proceedings is that this country is no 
longer in wise hands, no longer in steady hands, or safe. It is in the 
hands of heady, romantic and confident impulsiveness, capable of 
incalculable turns and surprises, and of committing itself in a moment 
to enormous error. So much is suspected already ; from to-morrow it 
will be impossible to doubt it. The King knows well, or should know, 
that his allies are less happy and less confident in their bargain than 
they were only two years ago. How will they look when they see a 
firm prospect of stability fading into the confusion of uncertainties 
that will rise to view when these wonderful socialist plans come out? 
And by just as much as our allies decline into their boots, our 
enemies will lift their heads and laugh. , And is that all? We have 
been looking abroad so far, what if we look at home?” 

“ Precisely; let us look at home.” 

“« We are in partnership here too.” 

“J think not.” : 

“Tt is natural for some of us to forget it, but others will be 
reminded of the fact when the curtain goes up on these theatricals. 
First, our friends abroad; secondly, our foes abroad. True, these 
last have hitherto given the partnership a ridiculously important place 
in their calculations, seeing possibilities of a break-up of the federal 
kingdom where or when they were invisible. But now there is a thirdly ; 
or there soon will be. The partnership will be brought home rather 
sharply to the chiefs of every once-independent State in the Con- 
federation ; and-their people are their people, with no particular love 
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for Blitzenbergers. That, however, will be of no importance if, during 
the prògress of eyents about to be started, uneasiness does not’ become 
resentment, and resentment rebellion.” 

“ Bugbear!” the King exclaimed, reaching forth his hand to the 
sword that was always to be found’ on him or near him, and tapping 
it proudly. “ That bogey is unworthy of its parentage, Prince. That 
is what I complain of: you would treat me like a boy.” 

“ Boy you are,” beamed from the Minister’s eyes; ‘‘ are and ever 
will be!” But with an extraordinary effort of politeness he refrained 
from putting his reflection into words. 

“ Yet it is something to loosen the bonds of unity,” Le said. “A 
good deal of blood was spilt to make the glue.” 

“ And his shall be spilt who moves a step or who utters a word to 
dissolve those bonds.” 

These words were spoken with an immensity of pride and resolution ; 
but it was an untoward speech, and the moment it was uttered the 
King burnt with confusion and chagrin, But the Prince was 
generous, and murmured “ absit omen” under his breath. Neverthe- 
less, he fell forthwith into a speaking silence, not completely diplo- 
matic but only partially so. For, as a matter of fact, there did 
arise to the inward eyes of him a tragic scene thas had passed 
before them more than once within the last few days; and again it 
enthralled the attention of a mind which, being that of a truly great 
statesman, was in the highest degree imaginative: a different thing 
from being fanciful. Now we all know the absorption that irresistibly 
challenges curiosity; and the last words spoken between these two 
personages gave meaning to the dead silence of the elder man. 
It troubled the younger one more than he would have liked to 
acknowledge ; and after a little while he said, in spite of himself: 
“& And now, perhaps, you have come to an | end, ‘Prince, unless you are 
thinking ” 

“Not quite to the end; but first you shall know, sir, what I was 
thinking at the moment,” replied the Minister, as if slowly emerging 
from a painful reverie. “The reflection occurred to me, assisted by 
_ a pictorial illustration spread before my mental vision; that Revolution 
cannot always be so nicely managed, so successfully fed, schooled and 
disciplined, as not to go mad and murder its best friends. There is 
historical authority for the doubt, and I hope his Majesty has not 
neglected to pass it in review.” 

Now the King began to pace the room with violent strides, 
crying, ‘‘Croaker! Croaker! Why, what a poor old song! Words 
and music by Metternich! And sung to me! A. Blitzenberg ! 
Blitzenberg in blood and bone, hand and brain {° 

At these exclamations the Minister groaned in spirit. ‘‘ Great 
Heaven,” said he within himself, “and it was for oe that his father 
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died!” Then for the King’s ears he muttered in a low tone of 
rumination: ‘Metternich! Metternich!” Then aloud, as he rose to 
take his cap for departure, “ You remind me, sir, that I have my 
last word to say, and it is this: I would have his Majesty believe that 
he cannot ‘thrust off the Chancéllor of this realm, publicly belittle 
and supersede him, without consequences. The most perfect and 
even the most well-founded confidence in a superior sagacity and 
strength would not justify his doing so; for though the superiority may 
exist--as, perhaps, we shall presently see—not a soul in this country 
or beyond this country believes in it.” 

“No?” said the King, lifting his head haughtily. 

“No; and what is more, sir, has no reason to believe in it! And 
let me add that the service of the State must suffer in every part 
when it is understood that the faithfullest, highest, best-proved ser- 
vants of the common country are subject to the stroke of the ver- 
milion pencil—borrowed from China. And now, with your Majesty's 

° permission, I will take leave.” e 

You have been very candid, as you ever are,” said the King, 
taking a tight hold of the little book in his pocket; “and now, 
perhaps, you will listen to afew plain words from me. Prince,” 
and here his Majesty drew himself up and faced his Minister loftily, 
‘you are a great man, and the utmost gratitude is due to one who has 
so faithfully served my House. I acknowledge in you a great historical 
personage; but—you are history!” 

“ Your Majesty is reported to have said the same thing last week 
in precisely the same words. I heard of it at the time.” 

“And I hope it did not make you angry. Now lissen. I am 
the king; I am master; I am the New Time! You do not see with 
my eyes, nor do I see with yours; not, at any rate, in thesc matters 
that we have been discussing lately. If you cannot follow me in them, 
do not expect me to turn back with you. Where you see rashness and 
folly, and even, I understand, destruction, I see nothing but bold 
and audacious wisdom, and the makings of a more splendid future 
upon what—thanks very much to you, no doubt—is a nobile past. It 
isanewage! My empire isin its youth! I am in my youth, and I will 
be its leader’! From of old, my people and its kings have been one ; 
and they shall be one again, with no intermediary whatsoever. Under- 
stand that well! As for my present plans 2 

“ May I ask the date of them?” 

“ From my very boyhood-———” 

“Your pardon, sir. The date of these plans for wrapping wolves 
in fleeces, and leading, them with pipe and tabor to crop the green 
herb with your ig thom muttons? How many days old are they, 
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genius and courage of my House is in them, and they shall be 
pursued! Why, even where you see danger É see safety—power ! 
The Head and Hope of the peoples is the master of Europe!” 

The Prince did not often blench, but he blenched at this. ‘ Permit 


me to understand,” he said, as the King turned proudly on his heel to, 


take another turn across the room, ‘‘ The head and hope of the 
peoples is the master of Europe! The peoples! » 

The King laughed aloud, but rather nervously. ; “ Why yes, my wise 
old counsellor. Read the signs of the times, and understand that such 
an one, if he stands in shoes like mine, will have a garrison in every 
nation round about him, whether friendly or hostile. What now?” 

“ Struwelpeter again! A friendly garrison in every foreign slum! 
What an inspiration! If I am not deceived, then, I dimly see before 
me a Napoleon of Anarchy! I fancied the rôle ~undesigned ; but 
Sir, permit me to say good-night.” 

The Minister moved toward the door impetuously ; but the King, 





. . . . e 
who was nearer to it, intervened, standing silent, and at once wrath- 


ful and embarrassed. At length he said, “ And: you ?” 

“My business is to prepare the way for my successor in your 
Majesty's service. Possibly some delay may be unavoidable, jor even 
judicious. But I hope I may rely upon your goodness to release me, 
completely, as soon as may be.” 

“That we must think about,” said the King, with majesty. “ Mean- 
while, silence, Prince, of course.” , f 

“Certainly. Yet no one must be allowed to'imagine that I share 
your Majesty’s confidence in these idées Napoléomennes.” 

The King bowed, the Minister bowed, and this midnight conversa- 
tion came to an end. 

As the Prince descended the stair with heavy tread, as heavily 
went the King to gaze again upon the portraits of the indomitable 
three. But, somehow, the sympathy of kindred soul that beamed 
from them at most times seemed checked; and the King was not 
quite himself again till next morning, when there was a review. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF COAL NEAR DOVER. 


HE discovery of coal near Dover is one of those events which mark 
a new era in our industrial development, and which promises, in 
the not very remote future, to effect the same changes in south-eastern 
England as those, which have been caused by similar discoveries in 
France and Belgium in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
The story of the discovery is full of interest, not merely from 
the commercial point of view. It is the story of a scientific idea 
originated many years ago, taking root im the minds of geologists, 
developed into theory, and ultimately verified by facts. It offers a 
striking example of the relation of faith to works in the scientific 
world. The faith has been proved by experiment to be true, and the 
works necessary for the proof would not have been carried out without 
the faith. The idea, which when first started was in advance of the 
evidence, has been the centre round which the facts have clustered, 
until, from the standpoint of to-day, it appears almost as the result of 
a strict and rigid induction, without any trace of “scientific imagina- 
tion,” or a priori argument. 


The physical identity of the coal-bearing districts of Somerset on 
the west, with those of Northern France and Belgium on the east, „was 
fully recognised by Buckland and Conybeare, as far back as 1826, as 
well as the fact that the coal-measures lie buried partially under the 
newer rocks. It was, however, not until twenty-nine years later that 
the idea of the buried coal-fields was advanced by Godwin-Austen, 
in a memorable paper, read before the Geological Society of London, 
“On the Possible Extension of the Coal-measures beneath the South- 
eastern Part of England.” ~ He pointed out that the coal-seams are 


* Quarterly Journal Geological Society, London, 1856, xii. p. 38. 
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vegetable accumulations, on flat alluvial marshes, close to the water- 
line, and extending over a vast area, and that at the close of the 
carboniferous age these coal-bearing alluvia were thrown into a series 


of folds, the upper portion of which have, for the most part, been . 


removed by the destructive action.of sub-adrial agents, and by the dash 
of the waves on the shore line, and lastly that most of the present 
coal-fields are the lower portions (synclines) of the original curves, 
which have been preserved by their position from the operation of the 
above-named destructive forces. Great lines of: smashing also and 
dislocation were developed at the end of the carboniferous period, 
and the destruction of the upper curves of the folded rocks was 
effected before the deposit of the newer strata. ‘He then proceeded 
to shew that the general direction of the exposed: coal-fields in South 
Wales, and in Somersetshire on the west, and of the Belgian and 
North French coal-fields on the east, was ruled by a series of folds 
running east and west, parallel to a great line of disturbance, 
centred in the ridge, or “axis of Artois,” from the south of 
Ireland, through South Wales and North Somerset into West- 
phalia, Throughout this area the exposed coal-fields lie in long, 
narrow, east and west troughs. Then the series of faulted and 
folded carboniferous and older rocks, constituting the “ axis of Artois,” 
formed a barrier, which gradually sank beneath the ‘sea of the Triassic, 
Liassic, Oolitic, and Cretaceous ages. Against this the strata of the 
three first-named ages gradually thin off, while in France and Belgium 
the coal-measures and the older rocks of the ridge have been 
repeatedly struck, and are now being worked ‘immediately beneath 
the Cretaceous strata, over very wide areas. The folded coal-fields, 
moreover, along this line, are of the same mineral character, and the 
pre-carboniferous rocks are the same in Somersetshire and on the 
Continent. This ridge or barrier also, where it is concealed by the 
newer rocks, is marked by the arch-like fold (anticlinal) of the chalk 
of Wiltshire, and by the line of the North Downs in Surrey and 
Kent. Godwin-Austen ‘finally concluded, from all these observations, 
that there are coal-fields beneath the Oolitic and Cretaceous rocks in 
the south of England, and that they are near enough to the surface 
along the line of the ridge to be capable of being worked. He 
mentioned the Thames Valley and the Weald of Kent and Sussex as 
possible places where they might be discovered. ' 

These strikingly original views gradually made their way, and in 
the next eleven years became part bf the general body of geological 
theory. They were, however, not accepted by Sir Roderick Murchison, 
the then head of the Geological Survey, who maintained eto the last 
that there were no valuable coal-fields in South-eastern England. 

The next stage in the development of the question is that which is 
marked by the Coal Commission of 1866-71, before whom Godwin- 
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Austen gave evidence. Prestwich was one of the commissioners, and 
to him we are indebted for an elaborate report, in which he gives all 
the evidence for and against the existence of the buried coal-fields. - 
He fortified the views of Godwin-Austen by a large series of observa- 
tions, and finally concluded that coal-fields of the same kind and value as 
those of Somerset, and of North France and Belgium, do exist under- 
neath the newer rocks of the south of England, and that the very same 
coal-measures which disappear in the west under the newer rocks 
of Somerset, reappear in the east from underneath the newer rocks 
of the Continent along the line of the ridge, or “ axis of Artois.” 
These, however, do not consist of a continuous band of coal-producing 
rocks, but are a chain of long, narrow, and isolated coal-troughs, 
ranging eastward from Somerset, and with their position so concealed 
beneath the newer rocks, that it can only be ascertained by actual 
experiment. The publication of this report contributed largely to the 
‘solution of the question, which, up to this time, had been merely 
“treated as a matter of opinion, by helping it onward towards the 
experimental stage. 

This report was published in 1871, and in the following year the 
Sub-Wealden Exploration Committee was organised, by Mr. Henry 
Willett,* to test the question of the existence of the carboniferous, and 
pre-carboniferous rocks in the Wealden area, by an experimental boring. 
The site chosen was Netherfield, about three miles south of Battle in 
Sussex, where the lowest rocks of the Wealden formation constitute 
the bottom of the valley. It was resolved to go down as far as the 
rocks in question, which were thought to be about 1000 feet below, 
or to carry the boring down to at least 2000 feet, if they were not 
struck before. The work was carried on under considerable difficulties, 
until, in 1875, it had to be abandoned, on account of the breakage of 
many hundred feet of cast-iron lining-pipes, and the loss of the 
boring tool at the bottom of the hole. The rocks penetrated were as 
follows :— 

SECTION AT NETHERFIELD. 


Purbeck Strata . k : . 200 feet 
Portland Strata . g i i 5T ,, 
Kimmeridge Clay. : 5 . 10738 ,, 
Corallian Strata . . ; ; 515 , 
‘Oxford Clay 3 : i . 60 ,, 
1905 ,, 


This boring showed that the eroded surface of the coal-measures and 
older rocks were, in that region, more than nineteen hundred feet 
from the surface of the ground. We may also infer, from the fact of 

* The Committee consisted of Profs. Ramsey, Warrington Smyth, and Phillips, Sir 


John Lubbock, Sir Philp Egerton, and Messis. Thomas Hawksley, Prestwich, Bristow, 
Etheridge, Boyd Dawkins, Topley, and Willett. 
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the bottom of the bore-hole being in the Oxford clay, and from 
the known thickness of the Bath oolitic strata in the nearest places, 
that it lies buried beneath considerably more than two thousand feet 
of newer rocks. With this valuable, though negative, result, obtained 
at a cost of £6275, the Sub-Wealden Exploration came to an end. It 
was a purely scientific inquiry paid for by subscription, and largely 
supported by those who had no pecuniary interest in the result. Had 
it been a success, the large landowners in the neighbourhood, who, for 
the most part, left the risk of the experiment to outsiders, would have 
stepped into the full enjoyment of the results. The chestnuts would 
have been out of the fire, without their paws having been so much as 
warmed, at the expense of those of the cat. 

The experience of the boring at Netherfield showed that the search 
for the coal-measures and older rocks, of Godwin-Arsten’s ridge, 
would have to be carried out at some spot further to the north, in the 
direction of the North Downs. In the district of Battle the Oolitic‘ 
rocks were proved io be more than 1700 feet thick, and the great 
and increasing thickness of the successive rocks of the Wealden forma- 
tion above them, which form the surface of the ground between Nether- 
field and the North Downs, rendered it undesirable to repeat the ex- 
periment within the Wealden area proper, where the Wealden rocks 
presented a total thickness of more than 1000 feet, in addition to that 
of the Oolites. My attention, therefore, was directed to the line along 
the North Downs, where Godwin-Ansten believed that the Wealden 
beds abruptly terminated against the ridge of coal-measures and older 
rocks, and where, therefore, there would be a greater chance of 
SUCCESS, 

For the next eleven years the problem remained os ‘t had been 
left by the boring at Netherfield. In the area of London, however, 
evidence was being collected in various sinkings for water, through 
the London clay aud chalk rocks, that proved the existence of the 
ridge in question, which there happened to cousist of Silurian strata and 
old Red Sandstone, at depths varying from about 800 feet at Ware, to 
1239 feet at Richmond. Here, too, there were no Wealden Strata, and 
the Oolites at their thickest were not more than 87 feet. The rocks, 
moreover, which composed the ridge, were inclined at a high angle, as 
in the case of similar rocks underlying the coal-fields of Somerset. 
and of Northern France and Belgium, and this implied the existence 
of troughs of coal-mensures in the synclinal folds’ in neighbouring 
areas. It was therefore obvious that the line of the North Downs was 
a desirable region for a second experiment. 

I come now to the last experiment which has been ‘so fortunately 
crowned with success. In 1886* I presented a report to Sir Edward W. 


~ Since this was written my aitention bas been drawn io the fact that In the same 
year Whitaker indicated Dover as a likely site for a trial, n a paper read before the 
Geological Society of London. = 
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Watkin, Chairman of the South-Eastern Railway, and the Channel 
Tunnel Company, on the general question, and recommended on both 
scientific and commercial grounds that a boring should be made in 
south-east Kent, in the neighbourhood of Dover, and that the Channel 
Tunnel works, now so unfortunately suspended, offered the best site 
for the trial. It was almost within sight of Calais, where the coal- 
measures had been proved at a depth of 1104 feet. It was also not 
more than six miles to the south of a spot where about four hundred- 
weight of bituminous material was found imbedded in the chalk, in 
making a tunnel, which, according to Godwin-Austen, had been : 
derived from the coal-measures below. Prestwich also had pointed 
out, in 1878, in dealing with the question of a tunnel between England 
and France, that the older rocks were within such easy reach at Dover 
that they could be utilised for the making of a submarine tunnel. Sir 
Edward Watkin acted with his usual energy on my report, and the 

e york was begun in 1886, and has been carried on down to the present 
time, under my advice, and at the expensé of the Channel Tunnel 
Company. ‘The boring operations have been under the direction, of 
Mr. F. Brady, the chief engineer of the South-Eastern Railway,’ to 
whose ability we owe the completion of the work to its present point, 
under very difficult circumstances. 
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Fie 1.—Section of the Stata in Boring at Shakespeare Chiff, Dover. 


A shaft has been: sunk (A of Fig. 1) on the west side of Shake- 
speare Cliff, close to the shaft of the Channel Tunnel (B) to a depth 
of 44 feet, and from the bottom of this a bore-hole has been made to 
a depth of 1180 feet. The rocks penetrated are as follows :— 


(Sti 
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SECTION AT SHAKESPEARE Curr, Dover. 


Lower grey chalk and chalk marl `. 

Glauconitic marl . $ : : 

Gault Poa Š : 

Neocomian or lower greensand 

Portland strata 

Kimmeridge clay 

Corallian rocks 

Oxford clay . : X i s 

- Kelloway rock : s i i S 

Bathonian or lower Oolites ; r 

Coal-measures consisting of sandstones, | 
claystones, shales, and underclays, with 
coal à A is ; 


20 ,, 
The coal-measures were struck at a depth of | 1204 feet from the 
surface, and a seam of good blazing coal was met with 20 feet lowey « 

This discovery establishes the fact that, at a depth of about 1204 
feet from the. surface, there is a coal-field lying buried under the 
newer deposits of south-eastérn England, and proves up to the hilt 
the truth of Godwin-Austen’s hypothesis after a lapse of thirty-five 
years. Lhe question is finally settled so far as the purely geological 
and scientific side of it goes. It is, however, too soon, while the works 
are still in progress, to estimate the commercial value of the discovery, 
the number of the seams, or the total thickness of the coal underneath 
the Shakespeare Cliff. Nor can the extent-of the buried coal-fields 
be ascertained without many other similar trials in other places. There 
are, however, ample grounds for the belief that it is of vast importance 
from the value of the Belgian and North French coal-fields on the 
eastern, and those of Somerset and South Wales to the western end of 
the buried ridge of carboniferous and older rocks. ` 

A series of great coal-fields extends, as may ‘be seen in Godwin- 
Austen’s map in the Coal Commission Report, from Westphalia in a 
westerly direction. They are, as Prestwich writes : 


“ Deep, long, and narrow, and their long axes succeed one another in the 
same line of strike. Omitting afew small unimportant’ coal-basins, the most 
easterly of the great coal-fields is known as that of the‘Ruhr, the second as 
that of Aix-la-Chapelle, the third as that of Liége, and the fourth as that of 
Charleroi, Mons, and Valenciennes. In all these districts the coal-measures 
are tilted-up or faulted on the south against the mountain limestone and 
older rocks, and pass northward under the newer strata, beneath which they 
are prolonged until thrown out by other undulations of the older rocks, The 
width, north and south, of these coal-fields is always small compared to their 
length. Thus the coal-fields of Liége is only three to eight miles wide, 
whereas it has a length of forty-five miles. So the exposed coal-fields from 
Namur to Charleroi is thirty-three miles long; it then passes under the 
cretaceous and tertiary strata, and is prolonged, with a few small exposures, 
underground to Mons and thence to Valenciennes The length of this other 
portion of the coal-field is thirty-two mules, making a total of sixty-five miles, 
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with a width near Namur of two miles, increasing to seven or eight miles 
r Charleroi, and continued in France with a width of from six to seven * 
miles, 

The enormous value of the Valenciennes coal-field during the last 
one hundred years gave rise to numerous borings being made through 
the chalk and Tertiary strata, by which it has been proved to range 
past Douai and Bethune as far to the west as Aire, and within thirty 
miles of Calais. Between Bethune and Aire it is less than one mile 
in width. The discovery of coal-measures in sinking a well at Calais, 
at a depth of 1104 feet (see Fig. 2), revealed the presence,of a fifth 
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FIG. 2.—Section showing the probable 1ange of the Coal-mcasmes from Dover to 
Calais. 


Coal-field setting in along the'same line of strike, and making straight 
for Dover under the Channel. It is, in my opinion, part of the Dover 
coal-field. 

It remains to extend the Belgian and French coal measures still 
further to the west under southern England, by trial borings, by which 
they have been tracked through more than two departments in France. 
They will, in my belief, ultimately be proved to form a chain of isolated 
fields, extending from Dover to Somerset. 

Nor can there be any doubt as to the value of these coal-fields, 
when the value of Westphalian, Belgian, and French coal-fields is 
taken into account. The Westphalian field is 7218 feet thick, with 
117 seams, yielding 294 feet of workable coal. That of Liége is 
7600 feet, with 85 seams, and about 212 feet of workable coal. That 
of Mons 9400, with 110 seams and 250 feet of valuable coal. In 
Somersetshire the coal-measures are 8400 feet thick, with 55 seams, 
yielding 98 feet of workable coal, and in South Wales 1100 feet, with 
75 seams and 120 feet of available coal. These coalfields may reason- 
ably be takes to indicate the value of those which await the explorer 
in southern England. l 

Are they, however, it may be asked, within the depths at which 
mining can be carried on at profit? They occur at Dover at 1204.feet 
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from the surface, and at Calais at 1104, and further to the west, 
between Dover and London, may be expected to be at the same depth 
as the Old Red Sandstone under London, or at about 1100 feet. 
This depth is well within the limits of practical mining. Most of the 
important coal-pits in this country are worked at a much greater 
depth than this, and range to over 2800 feet. In Belgium one pit 
at Charleroi is worked to a depth of 8412 feet. Year by yoar, as the 
means of ventilation are improved, they are being pushed deeper. 
The coal commissioners fix the limit at 4000 feet because the tem- 
perature of the rock at that depth is about 98°, or blood-heat, at 
which work becomes so difficult as to be almost impossible. The 
temperature, however, of the air in the workings can be regulated by 
the expansion of compressed air, which, at the point of escape, lowers 
the surrounding air to freezing point. With this system of ventila- 
tion the only limit to depth is that of expense. 

From these considerations it is obvious that a large addition to 
the supply of coal may reasonably be expected from southern 
England. 

The discovery of these hidden coal-fields is a question of national 
importance, well worthy of the attention of Paʻliament. It is closely 
connected with the question of royalties, which is now being con- 
sidered by a Royal Commission. As the law stands at present, if 
the search for coal be successful, the neighbouring landowners, who 
may or may not have contributed to the experiment, are masters of 
the situation, because they can charge what royalties they like. They 
can also use the knowledge, obtained by a successful venture, to guide 
them to sink pits of their own, without any acknowledgment to those 
who have paid for the venture. This serious difficulty in the way of 
developing the coal-fields may, in my opinion, be ‘met without inter- 
' ference with the law of private property, by a small royalty being paid 
to the original adventurers on all coal raised within a certain specified 
distance of the successful boring and for a specified term of years. 
Or, on the other hand, the Government might itself take the 
necessary exploration in hand, and repay itself by a charge, levied 
on the coal brought to the surface. Or lastly, the landowners in a given 
district might band together to have the experiment carried out at 
their own expense. 

It cannot reasonably be expected that many such enterprises as this, 
which has been so energetically pushed by Sir Edward Watkin, will be 
carried on under the present condition of the law as to minerals. At 
present all the advantages go to the landowners, and all the risks to the 
adventurers. Looking at the magnitude of the interests involved in 
this matter it is undoubtedly deserving of special legislation, In 
France the minerals belong to the State, and every encouragement is 
given to private enterprise, with the net result that wealthy centres of 
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mining have been established in the northern departments which other- 
wise would haye remained purely agricultural. By a system of con- 
cessions the mines have been developed, during the last hundred years, 
further and further to the west and to within thirty miles of Calais. We 
may well ask why, till this boring by Sir Edward Watkin, enterprise 
should have stopped short on the Calais shore? The reason is clear. 
It is the present state of our laws that has caused us to be at least 
a century behind our neighbours in this work, and that has delayed 
the realisation of Godwin-Austen’s idea for at least thirty-five years. 
It is this that has stood in the way of establishing busy centres of 
industry in places where a few farmers and labourers gain a precarious 
livelihood, and has' prevented the garden of England, as it is sometimes 
called, from being studded with manufactories. If a man is considered 
a benefactor to the human race who makes two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before, how much more is it good ‘for the 
common weal to find a new outlet for our ever increasing population 

* within our own borders, by the development of these hidden treasures? . 

' I for one do not despair of the time when Dover and Folkestone will 
become even as Cardiff now is, and when towns like Liége, Valenciennes, 
and Mons will spring up in the quiet, beautiful, southern counties. The 
Weald, from the days of the Romans down to the time’of Elizabeth, was 
an important iron-producing region in this country, and old forges, and 
iron mines, and vast heaps of refuse, still arrest the attention of the 
antiquary. It will be a strange, though not improbable, freak of 
fortune, if the iron industry, which was driven away from south- 
eastern England by the want of fuel, should be again restored to it 
by the discovery of the buried coal-field at Dover. 


W. Boyp DAWKINS. 
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THE NEW WATCHWORDS OF FICTION: 


e 
n 


LITTLE circle of influential writers for the Press are doing 
their best to persuade the public that ‘ the critical orthodoxies ” 
of the day are opposed to all forms of idealism in literature, that 
“ romanticism ” is a “ backwater,” and that the “ stream of tendency” 
is towards a newer and purer “realism.” Now, I feel very strongly 
that this is utterly untrue, and that somebody should say so with all 
the emphasis he can command, and thereby warn the public against 
an error that must be fatal to the making of good literature, the 
appreciation of good literature, and the moral effects of good literature 
wherever it gains credence and support. But first let me say what 
I take these two words ‘“‘realism” and “idealism” to mean when 
applied to the literature that we call imaginative. I taxe realism to 
mean the doctrine of the importance of the real facts of life, and 
idealism the doctrine of the superiority of ideal existence over the facts 
of life. I am nota logician, and may lack skill in stating my defini- 
tions, but I think plain people will grasp my plain meaning. 

Long ago M. Zola put forth a sort of manifesto in support of the | 
writings of the brothers De Goncourt, and, as nearly as I can remem- 
ber it, he therein told the world that the school to which they 
belonged had set out with one clear aim, and one only, that of repro- 
ducing actual life. No romance, no poetry, no: uncommon incidents, 
no effects, no situations were to be touched by: them. ‘These things 
had been the machinery of an earlier school of writers, of Dumas and 
Hugo and Sue. Only the plain, unvarnished, naked, stark fact was to 
be employed, and with such materials they were going to produce 
results that should be beyond comparison more potent than any 
results of romanticism in their influence on man’ and the world. Well, 
we know what the end of it has been; but I am not going to discuss 
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Zolaism in its effects. Clean-minded people are weary of the talk of 
it, and I grieve to see that a writer of pure and noble instincts, 
Thomas Hardy, in his recent protest against the painful narrowness of 
English fiction, has been betrayed into prescribing a remedy for the 
evil that is a thousand times worse than the disease. One frequent 
reply to the plea of the French realist is that in his determination to 
paint the world as it is he has only painted the world’s cesspools. 
And indeed it is a sufficient answer to say that, though there may be 
many Madame Bovarys in the world, the Madame Bovarys are not 


the women whom right-minded people want to know more about, and l 


that though the world holds many harlots, we do not wish to look 
down into the deep pit that is a harlot’s heart. But there is a better 
rejoinder to the demand of the realist that he should be allowed to 
paint the world as it is, and that is that he never can—no, not if he 
were a thousand times a Balzac. And in attempting to do so he is 
not only missing.the real aim of true literature, but running a fearful 
* misk of following’ a false literature that can never do the world any 
good. 

What I mean is this: the largest view that any one man can take 
of life “as it is” usually shows him more that is evil than good. The 
physical eye sees, must see, and always has seen, an enormous prepon- 


derance of evil in the world. It is only’the eye of imagination, the, 


eye of faith, that sees the balance of good and evil struck somewhere 
and in some way. And if the physical eye in its pride goes abroad 
to believe only what it can see, it comes home either blurred with 
' tears, as Carlyle’s was when he asked himself what God could be doing 
in the world he had made for man, or shining with ridicule, as 
Voltaire’s was when he protested that there was no God in the 
rascally world at all. For the former of these there is the salvation 
of faith always hovering near, but the latter is by much the more 
likely chance, and for that there is no salvation whatever. It brings 
cynicism with: it, and cynicism is the deadliest enemy that good. 
literature ever had or can have. ` 
Now this is the real pitfall of realism—cynicism. It never has, 
and never will, lay hold of an imaginative mind, for imagination and 
"cynicism cannot live together, and no man of imagination ever was or 
will be a cynic. But it possesses, like a passion, another type of 
mind that none can dare to undervalue, a type of mind that is often 
stronger than the imaginative mind and always more trustworthy on 
the lesser issues of life. And it is an evil thing in literature, because 
it leads to nothing. It prompts no man to noble deeds, it restrains. 
no woman from impurity, it degrades the virtues by taking all the 
unselfishness Out of them that is their spiritual part. So when we 
hear the realist boast that he is painting “ life as it is,” it will bea 
sufficient answer to say that he is talking nonsense ; but we can add 
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with truth that, if it were possible for him to paint the world as he 
sees it, the chances are that he would thereby be doing the world 
much harm. 

The true consort of imagination is enthusiasm, the man of imegina- 
tion has never lived who was not also an enthusiast, and enthusiasm 
is the only force that has ever done any good in the world since the 
world began. It is the salt of the earth, the salt without which the 
earth would rot, and when things rot they stink. We see how surely 
it has been so with French fiction, which, for twenty yesrs past, has 
been the least imaginative fiction produced in Europe. It has no salt 
of enthusiasm in it, and so it rots and stinks, It is cynical, and 
so it does the world no good. Bat enthusiasm, living with imagina- 
tion in the hearts of great men, has again and again set the world 
aflame, and purified as well as ennobled every nature it has touched, 
save only the natures that were touched already with fanaticism. 

And this enthusiasm, which cannot live at peace with realism, lives E 
and flourishes with idealism. It seems to say, “If we cannot paint® 
the world as itis, we can paint it as it should be,” and that is idealism. 
Don't say the idealist, by my own showing, starts from nowhere. He 
starts from exactly the same scene as the realist, the scene of daily life, 
and with the same touch of mother earth, only he realizes that the little 
bit of life that has come under his physical eye is only a dispropor- 
tionate fragment of the whole, and the eye of imagination tells him of 
the rest. If he sees the wicked prosper in this life, Le does not 
content himself with a mere picture of the wicked man’s material 
prosperity, leaving his reader to cry “If this is true, what is God 
doing?” No; but he shows side by side with the material prosperity 
a moral degradation so abject and so pitiful, that the reader must 
rather cry, “ Not that, not that at any price!” Thus he shows the 
man who has failed, as tho world goes, that to have succezded might 
have been a worse fate, and he reminds the man who has won in life's 
battle that the man who has lost may yet be his master. Lifting up 
the down-trodden, encouraging the heavy-laden, “ helping, when he 
meets them, lamo dogs over stiles,” he does thé world some good in 
his way, and he does it, not by painting life os he sees it, but by 
virtue of the inward eye that we cal] Idealism. 

Now this idealism has nearly always taken the turn of romanticism 
‘ when applied to literature. It was so when Schiller, in his youth and 
wild inexperience, struggled to express himself in ‘‘ The Robbers,” 
when Goethe wrote “ Faust,” when Coleridge wrote “ The Ancient 
Mariner,” when Scott wrote “Old Mortality” and ‘‘The Bride of 
Lammermoor.” Romance seemed to these writers the natural vehicle 
for great conceptions. Not that they wanted big situations, startling 
effects, picturesque accessories, for their own sakes only. These were 
all good in their way, and no writer of true instincts could Lave under- 
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valued them, But they were not the prizes for which the authors set 
out. They had no life of their own apart from the central fire that 
brought them into existence. It was not the Slough of Despond that 
produced Christian, but Christian that called for the Slough of 
Despond. Then, again, Idealism ciaims Romance as her handmaiden, 
but she does not require that the handmaiden shall be of surpassing 
beauty ; she may be a very plain-featured body. Romanticism does 
_ not live only in the loveliest spots in this world of God, and it does not 
belong exclusively to the past, as some writersimply. It exists within 
the four-mile radius at the present hour, and could be found there if 
only we had a second great idealist like Dickens to go in search of it. 

To condemn all forms of romance, as the Zola manifesto tried to do, 
to banish from fiction all incidents that are out of the common, all 
effects that are startling and “sensational,” all light and colour that 
are not found in every-day life, is to confound the function of the 

. novelist with that of the historian. ‘To the historian factis a thing for 
“itself, it is sacred, it dominates all else. To the novelist fact is only 
of value as a help towards the display of passion; he does not deliber- 
ately falsify fact, but fact—mere fact—hag no sanctity for him, and he 
would a thousand times rather outrage all the incidents of history than 
belie one impulse of the human heart. 

The idea at the bottom of the Zola manifesto is a sophism, and a 
shallow sophism. It seems to say that the novelist, like the historian, 
has for his chief function that of painting the life of his time, and 
leaving behind him a record as faithful and yet more intimate. To 
accept this is to narrow the range of imaginative art, which should 
have no limits whatéver, certainly none of time or healthy human 
interest. The real function of the novelist has been too frequently 
propounded, and ought to be too obvious to stand in need of definition. 
It is that of proposing for solution by means of incident and story a 
problem of human life. Passion therefore, not fact, lies at the root of 
the novelist’s art. Passion is the central fire from which his fact 
radiates, and fact is nothing to him except as it comes from that cen- 
tral fire of passion. He looks about him, not for startling situations 
(though these he would. be a fool to despise), but for the great mys- 
teries of life, and then he tries to find light through them. ‘These 
mysteries are many, and do not belong to an age, but to all time. Two 
good men love one woman, and one of them goes up to Paradise while 
the other goes down to Hell. There is a problem of life, a human 
tragedy occurring coristantly. How is it to be solved ? What will or 
should the rejected man do? That is the question the novelist sets 
himself, andto answer such a question is the novelist’s highest and all 
but his only natural function. But, in answering it, must he limit 
himself to life as he has seen it? If so, the chances are a thousand to 
one that he will make the rejected man kill his favoured rival, or else 
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the woman, or both. That is realism, that is painting “life as it is.” 
And is the world likely to be much the better of it ? 

The idealist goes differently to work. ‘Instead of asking himself 
what solution to this problem life and the world have shown him, he asks 
his own heart of what solution human nature at its highest is capable. 
This leads him to the heroisms which it is so easy for the cynic to deride. 
And the heroisms, for their better effects, often tempt him to a more 
inspiring scene and picturesque age than he lives in. He wants all 
that the human heart can do, and he gets heroism ; he wants heroism 
to look natural, and he gives it a certain aloofness, and that is Roman- 
ticism. . 

It is easy to’ foresee the kind of objection that may be urged to 
Idealism as an aim in fiction, and no writer could put it more forcibly 
than Mr. Russell Lowell did in one of his early letters to the author 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


“A moral aim is a fine thing; but, in making a story, an artist is a traitor 
who does not sacrifice everything to art. Remember the lesson that Christ 
gave us twice over. First, he preferred the useless Mary to the dishwashing 
Martha; and next, when that exemplary moralist and friend of humanity, 
Judas, objected to the sinful waste of the Magdalen’s ointment, the great 
Teacher would rather it should be wasted in an act of simple beauty than 
utilised for the benefit of the poor. Cleopatra wasan artist when she dis- 
‘solved her biggest pearl to captivate her Antony-public. May I, a critic by 
profession, say the whole truth to a woman of genius? Yes? And never 
be forgiven? I shall try, and try to be forgiven, too. In the first place, 
pay no regard to the advice of anybody. In the second place, pay a great 
deal to mine! A Kilkenny-cattish sort of advice? Not at all. My advice 
is to follow your own instincts, to stick to nature, and to avoid what people 
commonly call the ‘Ideal’; for that, and beauty and pathos and success, all 
lie inthe simply natural. ... . . There are ten thousand people who can 
write ‘ideal’ things for one who can see and feel and-reproduce nature and 
character. Ten thousand, did Isay? Nay, ten million. What made Shak- 
spere so great? Nothing but eyes and—faith in them. Thesame is true 
of Thackeray. I see nowhere more often than in authors the truth 
that men love their opposites. Dickens insists on being tragic, and. makes 
shipwreck.” 


Now, forcible and effective, sound and true as this scems at first 
sight to be, it is, I make bold to say, one of the' most misleading bits 
of criticism ever put forth by a great critic. Surely it would not be 
hard to dispute every clause of it, but only one of its clauses concerns 
us at present, and that is the broad statement that “ten million ” can 
write “ideal ” things for “one who can see and feel and reproduce 
nature and character.” Exactly the reverse of' this is the manifest 
truth. Indeed, to outstrip Mr. Lowell in his flight of numbers, I will 
say that there is hardly a living human being who canpot in some 
measure “see and feel and reproduce nature and character.” The 
merest child can do it, and often does it(such is the strength of the talent 
for mimicry in man), with amazing swiftness and fidelity. The veriest 
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stable-boy, the simplest village natural, will startle you with his repro- 
ductions of the oddities of character, and the novelist who has rendered, 
however faithfully, however humorously or pathetically, the scene on 
which his bodily eyes have rested, has achieved no more than the come- 
dian on the stage. But lest this statement of mine should seem to be too 
daring a negative to the word of so high an authority, let me set Mr. 
Lowell in contrast with one who ¢an do him no dishonour by a contradic- 
tion. “As the actual world,” says Bacon, ‘“‘is inferior to the rational soul, 
so Fiction gives to Mankind what History denies, and in some measure 
satisfies the mind with shadows when it cannot enjoy the substance. 
And as real History gives us not the success of things according to the 
deserts of vice and virtue, Fiction corrects it, and presents us with the 
fates and fortunes of persons rewarded and punished according to 
merit.” Obviously Bacon, with all his strong common-sense, was not 
one of those “ who avoid what people commonly call the ‘ Ideal?” And 
, Burton, quoting this passage in the Terminal Essay to his monumental 

°“ Thousand Nights and a Night,” adds, in his virile way: “ But I would 
say still more. History paints, or attempts to paint, life as it is, a 
mighty maze, with or without a plan: Fiction shows or would 
show us life as it should be, wisely ordered and laid down on fixed 
lines. Thus Fiction is not the mere handmaid of History; she has a 
household of her own and she claims to be the triumph of Art, which, 
as Goethe remarked, is ‘ Art because it is not Nature.” Goethe 
hits the nail on the head. Merely to “reproduce nature and charac- 
ter” is not Art at all; itis Photography. And for one man capable of 
that moulding and smelting of nature and character which is rightly 
called Art, there are whole worlds of men capable of using the “ eyes,” 
of which Mr. Lowell makes too much, as a sort of human camera. Of 
course one cannot be blind to the real force that lies somewhere at 
the back of this demand for the real to the neglect of the ideal. A bad 
ideal, an imperfect ideal, a wild and mad ideal, is a trivial and common- 
place thing, and rather than have such vague imaginative varnishes 
one asks for the solid facts of life. We know the fascination of fact— 
any sort of fact, no matter what, any life, however remote or mean— 
and if it is only real enough we feel it. ‘Tell us what you know,” 
is our cry again and again when writers seem to be busied with telling 
us only what they fancy. This craving for the real is good and 
healthy, but it ought by no means to be set (as Mr. Lowell sets it) in 
opposition to the craving for the ideal. A novelist should know his 
facts, he should know the life he depicts; yet this knowledge should 
not be the end of his art, but only its beginning. - That should be 
his equipment to start with, and his art should be adjudged by the 
good use he puts it to, not by the display he makes of it. Burton 
could not have expressed more clearly the difference between fiction 
as Mrs. Beecher Stowe had unconsciously practised it, and as her genial 
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critic would have had her follow it, than by that/contrast, drawn from 
Bacon, of fiction and history: “ Fiction is not the mere handmaid of 
History; she has a household of her own.” And I would add for 
myself as the essence of my creed as a novelist: Fiction is not nature, 
ü is not character, it is not imagined history ; it is fallacy, poetic 
Sullacy, pathetic fallacy, a lie if you like, a beautiful lie, a lie that is 
» at once false and true—false to fact, true to faith: 

Towards such , healthy Romanticism as Bacdn describes English 
fiction has long been leaning, and never more so than during the last 
five-and-twenty years. We may seo this in the homeliest act, namely, 
that craving for what is called poetic justice which makes ninety-nine 
hundredths of English readers impatient of any close tp a story but a 
happy one. The craving is right and natural, though it may be 
puerile to expect that the threads of all stories should be gathered up 
to a happy ending. I know that it is usual to attribute to such 
arbitrary love of what is agreeable the inferiority in which the fiction of e ° 
this country is said to stand towards the fiction of the ress of Europe. 
We are asked to say how fiction can live against such conditions of 
the circulating libraries as degrade al serious art to the level of the 
nursery tale. The answer is very simple: English fiction has lived 
against them, and produced meantime the finest examples of its art 
that, the literature of the world has yet seen. Unlike the writers 
who pronounce so positively on the inferiority of ifiction in England, I 
cannot claim to know from “back to end” the great literatures of 
Europe ; but I will not hesitate to say that not only would’ the whole 
body of English fiction bear the palm in a comparison with the whole 
body of the fiction of any other country, but the fiction of England 
during the past thirty years (when its degeneracy, according to its 
critics, has been most marked) has been more than a match for the 
fiction of the rest of the world. Indeed, I will Be so bold as to name 
six English novels of that period, and ask if any other such bulk of 
work, great in all the qualities that make fiction eminent—imagina- 
tion, knowledge of life, passion and power of thought—can be found 
among the literatures of France, Russia, or America. The six novels are 
“Daniel Deronda,” “The Cloister and the Hearth,” “ Lorna Doone,” 
“ The Woman in White,” “ The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” and “ Far 
from the Madding Crowd.” All these nóvels are products of romanti- 
cism; and the circumstance that they were written amid the hampering 
difficulties that are said to beset the feet of fiction’ is proof enough that 
where power is not lacking in the artist there is no crying need for 
licence in the art. 

s But if liberty is the one thing needful for English fiction, it is not 
the liberty of the realism of the Third Empire in France, but’ the 
liberty of the romanticism of the age of Elizabeth in England; 
the liberty of all great and healthy passions to go what lengths they 
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will. For many years past the cynicism that has been only too vocal 
in English criticism has been telling us that it 1s a poor thing to give 
way to strong feeling, that strong feeling is the mark of an untaught 
nature, and that education should help us to control our emotions and 
conceal them. I am told that this type of superfine cynicism comes 
from Oxford, but on that point I can offer no opinion. Whatever its 
source its effects are baneful, for it cuts at the root of the finest 
quality that imaginative writing can have, the quality of passion. No 
such plea ever had a hearing in the days when English literature was 
at its best. It was not a childish weakness to give way to powerful 
emotions when “Lear” was written. Powerful emotions were sought 
for their own sakes, and no man was shocked when Cordelia perished 
in a just cause. Sentiment is different now, and with great passions 
of the purest kind lying everywhere about us, we who write to please 
must never touch them, or, touching them, we must never probe them 
deeply. And this is one of the ways in which the thing called 
realism is compelled to play its own game backwards. 

A doctrine may fairly be judged by the example of its best 
exponents, and of all tho champions of realism the healthiest, I think, 
is Turgenieff. I do not place Flaubert in that position, because his 
work seems always to be clouded by the moral shadows that over- 
hung his own hfe. Neither do I place M. Daudet there, for the 
reason that the ethical character of his best work is disfigured by what 
I cannot but consider a wilful determination to find the balance of 
justice on the wrong side of the world’s account. But I place 
Turgenieff at the head of the realists, becauso he seems to me to have 
been an entirely healthy mon, who came to an honest conclusion, that 
poetic justice is false to human life, and that human life is the only 
model for imaginative art. Well, what of Tourgenieff’ We shall 
never know how much we have Just in him by that accident of exile 
which brought him under the infiuence of Flaubert. He does not of 
set purpose make “ the wicked prosper and the virtuous miscarry,” 
still less does he paint the world’s cesspools under pretence of painting 
the world ; but he leaves you without hope, without expectation, and 
in an atmosphere of despair more chilling than the atmosphere of a 
vault. His novels may be just representations of actual life, but they 
begin nowhere and end nowhere ; and, like the little Lits of nature 
that come under a photographic camera, they are transcripts, not 
pictures of life. It is not because they end sadly that they outrage 
poetic justice. It is because they do not in any true sense end at all. 
“ Macbeth ” ends sadly, but it ends absolutely, because it ends with 
justice. “Cato” also ends sadly, but it ends only as the broken 
column ends, merely because there is no capital to crown it. And, 
rightly followed, justice is the only end for a work of imaginative art, 
whatever muy be the frequent end of life. Without it what is a work 
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of art? A fragment, a scrap, a passing impression. The incidents 
of life are only valuable to art in degree as they are subservient to an 
idea, and an idea is only valuable to man in the degree to which it helps 
him to see that come what will the world is founded on justice. Torn 
by the wind a bird’s nest falls to the ground, and all the young birds 
perish. That is a faithful representation of a common incident of life, 
but a thousand such incidents massed together would not make a work 
of art. Justice is the one thing that seems to give art a right to exist, 
and justice—poetic justice, as we call it—is the essence of Roman- 
ticism. l ' 
And is this Romanticism a “ backwater”? Has the stream of 
literary orthodoxies ceased to flow with it? A little band among the 
writers of the time are answering, “ Yes,” but we answer “No;” 
Romanticism is not a “ backwater,” can never be. a “ backwater,” and 
the stream of literary orthodoxies in England is at this moment 
flowing more strongly with Romanticism than at any time since the 
death of Scott. It is true that realism has lately had its day in 
England as well as in France. In France it has been nasty, and in 
England it has been merely trivial. But the innings of realism is 
over ; it has scored badly or not at all, and is going out disgraced. 
The reign of mere fact in imaginative literature was very short, it 
is done, and it is making its exit rapidly, with a sorry retinue of 
either teacup-and-saucer nonentities or of harlots at its heels. , And 
the old Romanticism that was before it is coming into its cwn again. 
Surely it is impossible to mistake the signs of the times in the 
affairs of literature. What is going on in Europe? I never meet a 
Frenchman of real insight but he tells me that Zolaism as a literary 
` force is as nearly as possible dead in France. Its dirty shroud keeps a 
wraith of it flitting before men’s eyes. And what is France going back 
to? The Idealism of George Sand? The Romanticism of Hugo ? 
Perhaps not, though Hugo is not as far gone in France as some people 
would have us believe. France is at this moment waiting for a new man, 
and depend upon it, when he comes, he will be a romanticist. If such 
are the signs of the literary horizon in France, what are they in the 
rest of Europe? What in Russia, where Tolstoi has taken all that 
is good in the Realism of France and engrafted it on to the brave and 
noble and surpassing idealism of English poetry;at the beginning of 
this century? ‘What in the Scandinavian countries (the stronghold 
of the purer and higher Realism), where Bjérnsen, as I can attest from 
some personal knowledge of Norway, is a stronger force shan Ibsen, 
himself more than half an idealist? What-in “America, where the 
sturdy romance of the soil is pushing from its stool the tercup Realism 
of thé last twenty years, and even the first champions of guch Realism, 
who have said that there is sufficient incident in “ the lifting up of a 
chair,” and that “all the stories are told,” are themselves turning 
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their backs on their own manifesto, and coming as near to Romanticism 
as their genius will let them ? 

On every side, in every art, ‘music, the drama, painting, and: even 
sculpture, the tendency is towards Romance. Not the bare actualities 
of life “as it is,” but the glories of life as it might be; not the 
domination of fact, but of feeling. I think one might show this yet 
more plainly by illustrations drawn from the stage of the time. The 
cry of the stage of to-day is Romance, the cry of fiction is Romance, 
the cry of music is Romance, and I do not think I belie the facts 
when I say that the cry -of the Science of this hour is also for 
Romance. 

Romance is the cry of the time, and the few cynics of the Press 
may deride it as much as they like, but Romance is going to be once 
more the tendency of literature, and the sum and substance of itg 
critical orthodoxy. The world now feels exactly the same want as it 
has always felt. It wants to be lifted up, to be inspired, to be thrilled, 
to be shown what brave things ‘human nature is.capable of at its best, 
This must be the task of the new Romanticism, and the new Romanticism 
can only work through Idealism. It can never be the task of the old 
realism. The Realists are all unbelievers; unbelievers in God, or 
unbelievers in man, or both, The Idealist must be a believer; a 
believer in God, a believer in man, and a believer in the divine justice 
whereon the world is founded. 

So I say that these two are going to be the watchwords of fiction 
for the next twenty years at least— ROMANTICISM AND IDEALISM. 


HALL Caine. 
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T is a question for us Englishmen to consider whether it would be 
possible and advantageous to introduce the Referendum at home. For 
instance, it might well be that such a vexatious question as Home Rule for 
Ireland could once for all be settled one way or the other, by a vote of the 
whole electoral body in the United Kingdom, We; merely tarow this out 
as a suggestion, but of course the conditions of Great Britain are very 
different from those of Switzerland, where the nation is so eminently 
democratic, and where the Referendum has been habitually employed for a 
variety of local matters.” ~ 


These are the words of the only Englishman who has treated of 
modern Swiss politics both with adequate knowledge and with perfect 
impartiality. They will not in the long run fall unheeded on the 
public ear. The British Constitution, while preserving its monarchical 
form, has for all intents and purposes become a Parliamentary 
democracy. When this fact with all its bearings is once clearly 
perceived by Englishmen, theorists and politicians will assuredly 
ask themselves what may be the effect, for good or bad, of trans- 
planting to England the newest and the most popular among the 
institutions of the single European State where the experiment of 
democratic government has, though tested by every possible difficulty, 
turned out a striking, and, to all appearance, a permanent, success. 

My aim in this article is (following out the line of thought 
suggested by Sir Francis, Adams), to examine three questions: first, 
what is the nature of the Swiss Referendum? sécondly, whether it be 
possible to introduce the principle of the Referendum into the world 
of English politics; and, thirdly, whether such introducti on would be 
beneficial to the nation oF 


* Adams, “ Swiss Confederation,’ p 87. 
+ ‘The Referendum is thoughout this article described cally in its broadest outline, 
for Englishmen are much more concerned with the principle of. the Swiss institution 
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I. 


The Referendum may, be roughly defined as the reference to all vote- 
possessing citizens of the Confederation for their acceptance or rejection, 
of laws passed by their representatives in the Federal Assembly.* 

Under the Swiss Constitution as amended or re-enacted in 1874, 
all legislation of the Federal Parliament is or may be subject to the 
Referendum,t but an important distinction is drawn between laws 
which do, and laws which do not, effect changes in the Constitution. 

In Switzerland, as in England, the Constitution can always be 
revised or altered by the National Parliament.’ But in Switzerland 
no law which revises the Constitution, either wholly or in part, can 
come into force until it has been regularly submitted by means of the ` 
Referendum to the vote of the people, and has been approved both by 
a majority of the citizens who on the particular occasion give their 
votes, and also by a majority of the Cantons. With the elaborate 
provisions which secure that under certain circumstances a vote of the 
people shall be taken, not only on the question whether a particular 
-amendment or revision of the Constitution approved by the Federal 

Assembly shall or shall not come into force, but also on the preliminary 
question whether any revision or reform of the Constitution shall take 
place at all, we need for our present purpose hardly trouble ourselves. 
What Englishmen should note is that when any law, or as we should 
say Bill, amending the Constitution has passed the two Houses of the 
Federal Assembly, it cannot take effect until it has been made the 
subject of a Referendum and has received the assent of a majority 
both of the voters and of the Cantons. For the validity, in short, of 
a constitutional change a reference to the people is an absolute neces- 
sity. The Referendum is here, in the language of Swiss constitu- 
tionalists, an “‘ obligatory ” or ‘‘ necessary ” Referendum. 

Critics ought further to note that the necessity for the Referendum 
extends to many laws which under our English system would not be 
called Reform Bills, or be considered to effect any amendment of the 
Constitution. The reason of this is that the Swiss Constitution con- 


“than with the particular constitutional mechanism by which eficct is given to the 
principle in Switzerland. Whoever desires futher information should consult, among 
other authorities, Adams’ “Swiss Confederation,” cap vi., Orell’s “ Das Staatcrecht 
der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft,” pp. 79, 80, 83-88 ; Constitution Fédéiale, arts 
89, 90, and 121; and also a notice of Adams’ work in the Edinburgh Review for January 
1890. The Referendum, it should also be noted, is in this article treated of all but 
exclusively as a part of the Swiss Federal or National Constitution. It exists, however, 
and flourishes as a local: institution in all but one or two Cantons. A competent 
Enghsh observer who should report minutely upon the working of the Referendum as 
a cantonal institution, and especially at Zunch, would render a service of inestimable 
valuc to all students of political science. * See Adams, p. 76. 

+ See Constitution Fédérale, aits. 89, 118-121. Swiss authorities do not apparently 
apply the term ‘‘ Referendum ” to the popular sanction required for the validity of any 
revision of the Constitution under Const. Fed., art. 121. It is, however, clear that the _ 
popular,assent which is required for all constitutional amendments paitakes of the 


nature of a Referendum. 
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tains a large number of articles which have no reference to the 
distribution or exercise of Sovereign power, but which embody general 
maxims of policy, or (it may be) special provisions as to matters of 
detail, to which the Swiss attach great importance, and which there- 
fore they do not wish to be easily alterable. All the enactmeuts, 
however, contained in the Constitution, form, whatever be their essen- 
tial character, part thereof. No one of them can therefore be legally 
abolished or modified without the employment of the Referendum. 
Thus a law which limited the liberty of conscience secured by Article 49 
of the Federal Constitution, or which interfered ‘with the liberty of, 
the press guaranteed by Article 55, or which in contravention of 
Article 65 enacted that treason or any political offence should be pun- 
ished by death, would not, according to English, ways of thinking, 
bring about a constitutional change; butit would undoubtedly modify 
a part of the Federal Constitution, and could not therefore be enacted 
without the use of the Referendum. 

Laws which do not affect the articles of the Constitution come 
(or may come) into force on being passed by the Federal Parliament 
without the necessity for being submitted to a popular vote. 

But in the case even of ordinary legislation 30,000 voters, or eight 
Cantons, may, within a definite period, fixed by statute, after the passing - 
of any law. demand that it shall be submitted to the Swiss people 
for approval or rejection. When once this demand: has been duly 
made the particular law, say an Education Act, to which is applies, 
must of necessity be made the subject of a Referendum. Whether it 
‘comes into force or not depends on the result of the popular vote. 
There is, be it observed, no need in this instance ‘for obtaining the 
assent of the majority of the Cantons. This Referendum, which may 
or may not be required according as it is or is not demanded, is called, 
in the language of Swiss jurists, a “facultative” or “ optional ” 
Referendum.’ . 

The matter then stands shortly thus: No change ‘can be introduced 
into the Constitution which is not sanctioned by the vote of the Swiss 
people. The Federal Assembly, indeed, may of its own authority 
pass laws which take effect without any popular vote, provided these 
laws do not affect the Constitution ; but it is practically certain that 
no enactment important enough to excite effective opposition can 
ever become law until it has received the deliberately expressed sanc- 
tion of the Swiss people. 

Foreigners often miss the true characteristics of the Referendum in 
Switzerland, because they confuse it with essentially differert forms 
of appeal to the people which are known to r countries. 








* Tt would appear further that; as a matter o demand is 
made for an appeal to the people, the Federal Cor ‘hinks fit, 
make any ordinary law the subject of a Referend 
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The Referendum looks at first sight like a French plébiscite,” but no 
two institutions can be marked by more essential differences. 

A plébiscite is a mass vote of the French people by which a 
Revolutionary or Imperial Executive obtains for its policy, or its 
crimes, the apparent sanction or condonation of France. Frenchmen 
are asked at the moment, and in the form most convenient to the states- 
men or conspirators who rule in Paris, to say “ Aye ” oy “No” whether 
they will, or will not, accept a given Constitution or a given policy. The 
crowd of voters are expected to reply in accordance with the wishes or 
the orders of the Executive, and the expectation always has met, and an 
observer may confidently predict always will meet, with fulfilment. 
The plébiscite is a revolutionary, or at least abnormal, proceeding. It 
is not preceded by debate. The form and nature of the question to 
be submitted to the nation is chosen and settled by the men in power. 
Rarely indeed, when a plébiscite has been taken, has the voting 
itself been either free or fair. Taine has a strange tale to tell of the 
methods by which a Terrorist faction, when all but crushed by 
general odium, extorted from the country by means of the plébiscite a 
sham assent to the prolongation of revolutionary despotism.t The 
credulity of partisanship can nowadays hardly induce even Imperialists 
to imagine that the plébiscites which sanctioned the establishment of 
the Empire, which declared Louis Napoleon President for life, which 
first re-established Imperialism, and then approved more or less 
Liberal reforms, fatal at bottom to the Imperial system, were the 
free, deliberate, carefully considered votes of the French nation given 
after the people had heard all that could be said for and against the 
proposed innovation. Grant that in more than one of these cases the 
verdict of the plébiscite corresponded with the wish of the nation. 
Tho plébiscite itself still remains without value, for, at the moment when 
the nation was asked to express the national will, France was placed 
in such a position that it would have been scarcely possible for any 
sane man to form any other wish than that assent to the Government’s 
proposals might remove all excuse for prolonging a period of lawless- 
ness or despotism. It is reasonable enough to believe that France 
desired the rule of the First Napoleon. But this belief depends on 
the result not of Napoleonic plébiscites, but of a fair estimate of the 
condition of affairs and of the state of public opinion. We may 
believe, in short, that the plébiscite which sanctioned the foundation of 
the Empire expressed the will of the nation, because there are rational 
grounds for believing that France might desire Imperial government. 
But no one bases his belief in the desire for the Empire on the result 
of the plébiscite whigh nominally sanctioned its establishment. 
P are the requisite conditions for rational 
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decision. Where aino opposition is an aoU nominal 
assent is an unmeaning compliment. 
The essential P E however, the lack of which deprives 
a French plébiscite of all moral significance, are the undoubted 
properties of the Swiss Referendum. When‘a law revising the. 
Constitution is placed before the people of: Switzerland, every 
citizen throughout the land has enjoyed the opportunity of learn- 
ipg the merits and the demerits of the proposed alteration. The 
subject has been“ threshed out,” as the expression goes, in Parlia- 
ment; the scheme, whatever its worth, has received the delibe- 
“rately given approval of the elected Legislature ; it comes before the 
people with as much authority in its favour as a Bill which in England 
has passed -through both Houses. The voters have been given the 
opportunity before pronouncing their decision of ‘learning all that can 
be said for, and (what is still more important) ‘all that can be said 
against, a definite measure, by every man who. either from a public . 
platform, or in the columns of the press, or in private conversation, ° 
advocates or deprecates its adoption: The position of the Swiss people 
when summoned to vote upon a constitutional dmendment is pretty 
much what would have been the position-of the British electorate if, 
in 1886, the Home Rule Bill had, after ample discussion and amend- 
ment, passed through both Houses of Parliament, and thereupon the 
Queen, feeling the extreme importance of the occasion, had called 
upon the voters of the United Kingdom to give an answer by a mass 
vote “ Aye” or “ No” to the question whether she should or should 
not give her assent to the Government of Ireland Bill, 1886. Swiss 
citizens, be it added, vote om the occasion of a Raa at least as 
freely as do English electors at a general election.’ Neither the Council 
nor the Federal Assémbly can constrain or influence their votes; as 
a matter of fact, the voters constantly reject measures referred to 
them for approval. The gravest charge brought against the Refer- 
endum by its critics, and brought with much show of reason, is that 
it obstructs improvement. Whatever be the force of this criticism, 
the mere fact that it can be made with plausibility affords conclusive 
proof that the Referendum is a real appeal to the true judgment of the 
nation, and that the appeal is free from the coercion, the unreality, and 
the fraud which taint or vitiate a plébiscite. The Referendum, in short, 
is a regular, normal, peaceful proceeding, as unconnected with revo- 
lutionary violence or despotic coercion, and as easily carried out, as 
the sending up of a Bill from the House of Commons to the House of 
Lords. It causes less disturbance, and probably less excitement, 
throughout the country than is occasioned in the: United, Kingdom by 
a general election. y 
To an Englishman the idea naturally occurs that a general eich 

is in its nature, though not in its form, a Referendum. 
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_ The idea is plausible, and falls in with our ordinary way of speaking. 
We are accustomed to say that the passing of an important Bill is 
finally determined by an appeal to the electors; that, for example, the 
great Reform Bill was carried by the general election of 1831°; that 
ihs Irish Church was disestablished by the verdict of the electors in 
1868; or that in 1886 the Home Rule Bill was rejected by the British 
people. This mode of speaking contains in itself an element of truth., 
A general election is an appeal to the people, and may under peculiar 
circumstances be made to serve, though in an awkward and imperfect 
manner, the purpose of a Referendum. But we must not be deceived 
by worde: A general election is an appeal to the people ; so also is 
the exercise of the Referendum; but the two appeals differ funda- 
mentally from each other, and their points of difference are for our 
‘present purpose of vital consequence. 

An election, after all, has for its primary and immediate object the 
appointment of representatives. It is a choice of persons cr of parties: 
° it is not a judgment on the merits or the demerits of a proposed law. 

No doubt the choice of members approaches every day more and more 
nearly to a decision on matters of policy, and at times an election 
really sanctions or vetoes proposed.legislation. The personal element, 
however, is at every election a matter of moment; a strong candidate 
. may carry a seat by his own individual strength. The main and 
avowed object, moreover, of electors in voting for A rather than B, 
is not to determine whether a particular Bill shall, er shall not, be 
passed, but whether the members of a particular party shall, or shall 
not, keep, or acquire, office. Thus, to take an example from the current 
events of the day, we all know that at the next general election, 
whenever it occurs, the question submitted to the electors will not be 
the advisability or impolicy of enacting a known scheme for the 
establishment of Home Rule in Ireland, but the expediency of keep- 
ing the Unionists, or of placing the Gladstonians, in office. The 
electors will certainly not have ‘before them a definite drafted bill, 
which they are finally called upon to disallow or approve. Never 
did an election approach more nearly to a Referendum than that 
which followed the dissolution of 1831. The country pronounced by 
a crushing majority in favour of the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill. Yet the Bill,which ultimately became law differed in 
. Important particulars from the first and second Reform Bills. The 
crises, moreover, when as in 1831 the vote of the electors is determined 
almost wholly by their desire for a particular measure, or their aversion 
to it, are of rare occurrence. An election must be a decision on general 
policy. Itisusually in England an answer to the question, not whether 
a particular Bill shall become law, but whether a given set of men 
shall govern the country. Ib were difficult in any: case to keep 
clear from each other questions of persons, of policy, and of legis- 


, 
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lation. But our English system of government makes it a certainty 
that statesmen of all parties will do their best to confuse the issues 
which at an election are nominally submitted:to the verdict of the 
nation. A Ministry will always, if possible, dissolve at the moment 
when any adventitious circumstance enhances ‚the popularity of the 
Cabinet. A success abroad, any circumstance which for the moment 
discredits a leading opponent, any sudden event which may have 
raised the reputation of the Government or brought odium upon the 
Opposition, will be used as a means for inducing the electors to 
favour the Ministerial policy, and to return representatives who may 
support the legislation recommended by the Ministry. The Opposition 
of the day will follow suit. very accident which tells against the 
party in office, every error or alleged error of judgment, whether im- 
portant or trifling, which affects the momentary popularity of the 
Cabinet—the inconsiderate utterances of a Premier, the inopportune 
severity, or the undue leniency, of a Home Secretary in the execution e 
of the law, the badness of the seasons, and the’ depression of trade— 
are each and all of them matters which respectable politicians 
turn to account in the effort to deprive the Government of the day 
of public goodwill, and to divert the attention of the electors from 
the serious and substantial issue whether the kind of legislation 
which is opposed by the one, and supported by the other, of the great 
parties in the State, be or be not likely to benefit the country. It 
were useless and pedantic to blame or deplore:conduct which, how- 
ever disastrous to the country, results naturally from the faults of 
human nature when these vices are fostered by a scheme of public 
life, which links indissolubly together the personal sticcess and 
influence of politicians with the triumph of particular schemes of 
legislation. Nor is partisanship always to blame for the confusion 
of issues which the public interest imperatively requires to be kept 
clear of each other. An election determines which of two parties 
shall enjoy the advantages, and incur the responsibilities, of govern- 
ment. Now it may well happen that men of sense and patriotism 
wish, on the whole, to keep a particular body of statesmen in power, 
whilst severely condemning some legislative proposal which these 
statesmen advocate. These well-meaning citizens are at a general 
election placed upon the horns of a dilemma from which there is 
no practical escape. They must either banish from office men whose 
policy they in many respects approve, or else sanction the passing of 
a law which they believe to be impolitic. Contrast this state of 
things with the position of the Swiss people when appealed to by 
means of the Referendum. The appeal is exactly whateit purports to 
be, a reference to the people’s judgment of a distinct, definite, clearly 
stated law. Every ‘ Bill” laid before the Swiss for their acceptance 
has, be it again noted—for this is a fact which can hardly be too 
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strongly insisted upon—passed through both Houses of the Federal 
Parliament. It has been drafted by the Federal Ministry or Council ; 
it has been the object of ample discussion ; its fair consideration has ' 
been, or certainly may be, secured by all the safeguards known to the 
Parliamentary system. The Referendum does not hurry on a dingle 
law, nor facilitate any legislation which Parliamentary wisdom or 
caution disapproves. It merely adds'an additional safeguard against 
the hastiness or violence of party. It is not a spur to democratic 
innovation ; it is a check placed on popular impatience.* 

It may be worth adding that the most trustworthy Swiss authorities 
consider an “obligatory ” far preferable to an “ optional” Referendum ; 
the latter is the result of an agitation which gives a character of 
partisanship to the resulting Referenduin. 

The law to be accepted or rejected ‘is laid before the citizens of 
Switzerland in its precise terms; they are concerned solely with its 

e merits or demerits, their thoughts are not distracted by the necessity 
for considerihg any other topic. No one’s seat either at the Council 
board or in the Assembly depends upon the law’s passing. The 
Councillors will continue to discharge their administrative duties 
whether the measures submitted to the Swiss people are or are not 
sanctioned by the citizens. The rejection of measures approved by 
the Federal Parliament does not, it would appear, injure the position 
of the majority by whom the rejected schemes have been proposed or 
supported. The Swiss distinguish between men and measures ; they 
send to Parliament the members, say the Radicals, with whose policy, 
they on the whole agree, even though these representatives-have carried 
through Parliament Bills to which the Swiss voters refuse their assent. 
This fact is well established ; it is quite of a piece with the absolutely 
indisputable fact that the members of the Swiss Council, or Ministry, 
though they require triennial re-election by the Federal Assembly, hold 
office by whatis practically a permanent tenure. All this appears odd 
enough to Englishmen. To a stranger from China or Persia, such as 
philosophers of the eighteenth century introduced into their essays as the 
observer, critic, or satirist of European customs, the habits of English 
public life may appear more opposed to the dictates of mght reason 
than the practice of the Swiss democracy. However this may be, the 
people of Switzerland have recognized to the full their own sovereignty, 
and act in the main on the principles which guided an English 
monarch during the ages when, though Parliament was the acknow- 


+ Of course in making this statement, I do not refer to the right given under Consti- 
tutional Fédérale, art. 120, to 50,000 Swiss citizens of demanding the preparation of 
a scheme for revising the Constitution. This right 1s what Swiss authors call the 
Initiative, and is certainly not an essential part of the Referendum 

A law which has passed the Houses is sometimes submitted to the people in such a 
form that the voters may accept 1t either wholly or in part, but in general I believe 
laws for the amendment of the Constitution are voted upon as a whole. 
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ledged and sovereign Legislature of the land, the king was the most 
influential member of the sovereign power. | A Tudor monarch ' 
retained valued servants in his employment, even though he rejected 
their advice. He acknowledged the legislative, authority of Parlia- 
ment, but he maintained his claim to be part of the Legislature and 
refused assent to Bills which, though passed by the Houses, seemed 
to him impolitic. The Swiss people in like manner, being the true 
Sovereign of Switzerland, retain, in the service of ‘he State, Ministers 
whose measures the voters nevertheless often refuse to sanction. The 
Swiss democracy values the legislative ability of the Federal Parlia- 
ment, but, like an English king of the sixteenth century, constantly 
withholds assent from Bills passed by the two Houses. The Refer- 
endum is a revival of the miscalled “ yeto,” but is a veto lodged in the 
hands, not of a sovereign monarch, but of a sovereign people. Such a 
veto produces the same effects, whatever be the power by which it is 
exercised. It secures the Constitution against any change which the zè 
“Sovereign does not deliberately approve; it tends to produce per-" 
manence in thé tenure of office; it undermines the strength of that 
elaborate party system which in England lies at the basis not of 
Parliamentary government, but of government by Parliament. , 


Il. l 

No vital change in either the law or the customs of the Constitu- 
tion would be so easy of introduction into England as the establishment 
in principle of the Referendum, or of a popular veto on any amendment 
or alteration in the Constitution ; such, for example, as the disestab- 
lishment of the Church, or a considerable diminution in the numbers 
of the House of Commons. 

The methods by which this popular veto eee be established are 
various and of different merit. l 

First. The House of Lords might adopt a new policy with regard 
to all Bills which, in the jadgment of the Peers, modified the Consti- 
tution. They might announce their resolution, on the one hand, to 
reject every Bill, from whatever party it might proceed, which contained 
constitutional amendments, until the Bill, after having passed the 
House of Commons, had been in effect submitted to the electors at a 
general election, and had received their sanction by the return of a 
decisive majority in its favour; and, on the other hand, when once 
such a majority had ‘been obtained, to pass as a matter of consti- 
tutional duty any Bill which, being again approved by the House of 
Commons, substantially corresponded with the: measure the Peers 
had before rejected, with a view to ensuring its pabatiesicn to the 
judgment of the nation. 

Such a policy, if carried out with vigour and impartiality, would 
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constitute the House of Lords the guardian of the Constitution. 
It would involve a great nominal sacrifice of authority, but the real 
loss would be little or nothing, for fhe Peers would exchange an 
unrestricted veto, which they cannot exercise, for a suspensive yeto 
which would be real, because its exercise would be supported by 
popular approval. 

This is the easiest mode of aiee the Referendum. It is, 
however, the least satisfactory. The Act finally passed after a general 
election, would not be the Bill on which the nation had pronounced 
a verdict. What is of far more importance, a general election is, for 
reasons already stated, but an indifferent imitation ofa true Referendum. 


Secondly. Hither House of Parliament might petition the Crown ' 


not to assent to the passing of a particular Bill, say for the disestablish- 
ment of the Church, or for granting the Parliamentary suffrage to 
women, unless and until a vote of the electors throughout the United 
e Kingdom had been taken, and the majority of the electorate had voted 
in favour of the Crown giving its assent. ` 

The Queen might further conceivably motu proprio—t.c., in truth, 
‘on the advice of the Cabinet for the time being—announce that her 
Majesty would give or refuse her assent to a given Bill which had passed 
the two Houses, according to the results of the votes given on the 
matter by the electors of the United Kingdom, 

This use of the royal prerogative has been suggested by Mr. Frank 
Hill, in a recent number of the CONTEMPORARY. It would, of course, be 
new and anomalous; it would therefore be called “ unconstitutional ” 
by every man who feared the result of an appeal to the people. But 
this employment of the veto would be in strict conformity with the 
principles which have governed the growth of the Constitution. English 
history, from a constitutional point of view, is little else than a record 
of the transactions by which the prerogatives of the Crown have been 
transformed into the privileges of the people. The exercise of the 
prerogative has no doubt hitherto been in effect transferred from the 
‘Crown to the House of Commons. But now that the true political 
Sovereign of the State is the electorate, the Crown may rightly exercise 
the royal veto, so as to ensure that changes in the Constitution shall 
not be in reality opposed to the will of the electors. It were impos- 
sible for the Queen to make a more legitimate exertion of her 
prerogative than to use it as the means for checking the arrogance of 
party by ensuring the supremacy of the nation. 

Thirdly. Parliament might insert in any important Act Gach, for 
example, as any statute for the repeal or modification of the Act of 
Union with greland) the provision that the Act should not come into 
force unless and until,-within six months of its passing, a vote of the 
electors throughout the United Kingdom had been taken, and a 
majority of the voters had voted in favour of the Act. 
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Fourthly, A general Act might be | containing two main 
provisions: first, that the Act ilse should not; come into force until 
sanctioned by such a vote of the electors of the United Kingdom as 
already mentioned; and secondly, that no future enactment affecting 
certain subjects—e.y., the position of the Crown, the constitution of 
either House of Parliament, or any part of either of the Acts of Union 
—should come into force, or have any effect, until sanctioned by such 
vote as aforesaid of the electors-of the United Kingdom. 

It is not my object to draft even in outline an enactment for ihe 
introduction of an appeal to the electors with reference to legislation 
of grave importance. Any Act establishing’ a Referendum would 
necessarily lay down the conditions on which the vote of the electors 
should be taken and the mode of taking it. Such a statute might, it 
is clear, make the validity of the law which was to be submitted to 
popular approval depend either upon its obtaining in its favour the 
vote of the majority of the electorate, or upon its obtaining, as in, 
Switzerland, the approval of the majority of tho electors who actually 
vote. With these and other details no man of sense will at present 
trouble his mind; what needs to be insisted upon is that, either by the 
use of the prerogative, or by direct Parliamentary enactment, the 
Referendum may easily be introduced among the political institutions 
of the United Kingdom; it may be introduced either in a general 
form, or experimentally in regard to a particular enactment. There 
is no lack of mechanism for achieving this object; the resources 
of the Constitution are infinite: 

Some theorist will object that any Act introducing the Referendum 
will have little validity, since Parliament might by a subsequent 
statute undo its own handiwork. This objection, whatever be its 
speculative force, is in the particular case of no practical moment. 
Any careful student of the Swiss Constitution will perceive that the 
Federal Assembly might, under the articles of the Constitution itself, 
occasionally dispense with or override the Referendum.” This possi- 
bility of rapid legislation may conceivably be of great advantage at a 
crisis, which places the existence of the nation in peril. But in 
Switzerland the rights of the people are never in fact overridden. As 
‘ it is in Switzerland, so would it be in England. Let a popular veto 
be established, and the popular veto will command respect. 

A critic may again suggest that the introduction of the Referendum 
is practically impossible, because the change it involves is opposed at 
once to the interests and to the instincts of members of Parliament. 
That the House of Commons would cordially „dislike an innovation 
which tends to diminish the importance of the’ House admits not of 
dispute. In this one instance, however, the feeling: of members of 
Parliament is of small importance; the authority of the House 
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depends on the support of the electors. An appeal to the electorate, 
by whatever party and by whatever means it is introduced, will never 
' offend the electors. -The rejection of a Bill by the Lords excites 
indignation because it may be represented as a defiance offered by 
the aristocracy to the will of the people. But were the Crown, or the 
Lords, to prevent a Bill coming immediately into force solely for the 
sake of submitting it to the people for popular approval or rejection, 
a course of proceeding which would elicit Parliamentary rhetoric and 
reprobation, could provoke no popular censure. The nation would 
condone or applaud a direct appeal to the nation’s own sovereignty. 
The possibility of introducing the principle of the Referendum into 
English legislation admits not ,of doubt. The far more important 
question is heih a change of immense moment, which is certainly 
feasible, is also expedient. 


Ill. 


Would the medaka of the Referendum into Haglnd be of 
benefit to the nation ? p 

This is an inquiry which no competent ‘student of mama 
politics will answer offhand, or with dogmatic assurance. 

The assumption were rash that even in Switzerland, where the 
recognition of the popular veto on legislation is firmly established, the 
Referendum is entirely successful, and does not produce evils which 
must be carefully weighed against its alleged beneficial results ; and 
though Conservative Swiss opinion now, on the whole, favours an 
institution originally invented and introduced by Radicals, there is no 
doubt that the Referendum is, in the opinion of fair- minded and com- 
petent judges among the Swiss, open to criticism and to censure, 

It were, again, the rashest of assumptions that arrangements which 
work well in Switzerland are certain to produce good effects in England. 
The Swiss Republic is no ideal commonwealth. And the experience 
of more than a century makes it impossible for honest thinkers to 
fancy that in the world, either of fact or of imagination, they can 
discover some perfect constitution which may serve as a model for the 
correction of the vices to be found in existing polities. No man 
endowed with a tithe of Montesquieu’s learning and sagacity could at 
the present day treat the institutions of any country after the manner 
in which the Constitution of England was treated by the author of 
the “Esprit des Lois.” It were invidious to dwell on the short- 
comings of that immortal work, for modern critics are far more 
likely to neglect the vital truths contained, and to a certain 
extent concealed, under the dogmas of the French jurist than to ex- 
aggerate the importance of teaching expressed in formulas which 
have ceased to be the commonplaces of the day. Yet the mistakes 
of Montesquieu contain a lasting warning. He studied English 
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institutions with infinite care, yet in some points he profoundly 
misunderstood the Constitution which was the object of his intellectual 
adoration and his misunderstandings,’ just because their ingenuity: 
have misled generation after generation. The errors of Montesquieu 
are not more instructive than the mistakes made by the greatest 
among his disciples. The more minutely the details of the French 
Revolution are studied the stronger becomes the conviction of capable 
judges that the genius of Burke was, even when swayed by passion, 
endowed with something of prophetic insight into the nature and the 
perils of the most astounding movement or catastrophe which, since 
the days of the Reformation, has convulsed. Europe. But every 
increase in historical knowledge, just as it enhances our veneration 
for Burke’s insight into the follies and the vices of the Revolution, 
also increases our sense of the gravity of those misconceptions as to 
French history and character which, for the purposes of practical 
guidance, made his prophetic power all but useless. 

We have all now learnt that calum non animum mutant, if true of 
individuals, is profoundly untrue of institutions. English constitu- 
tionaligm has been transplanted from its native soil to every civilized 
land, but in no single instance has the exported plant reproduced 
the characteristics of the original stock. Even if the condition of 
Switzerland strikingly resembled the state of England, the Referendum 
might probably change its character and working when transplanted 
from the Alpine Republic to the insular monarchy. But the two 
countries differ as widely from each other as can any two lands, each. 
of which is the home of rational freedom. Switzerland is the smallest 
of independent States; her population is less than that of London ; 
federalism and looalisin of an extreme type are as natural to the 
Swiss as they are foreign to the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. 
Fortune has not given to us, and no human art can create in any 
part of the United Kingdom, the cantons and the communes which 
are the backbone of the Swiss political organization. In Switzerland, 
again, popular education has reached a level as high as perhaps is 
attainable in any modern European country ; the Swiss are, in more 
points than one, the Scotch of continental Europe. The system of 
party, moreover, which flourishes with exuberant, or ominous, vigour in 
all countries inhabited by the English people, is, it would seem, but 
incompletely developed in the Swiss Republic. This is a point on 
which a foreigner must speak with the greatest caution. Swiss 
institutions, there is reason to believe, check the growth of the party 
system ; but the imperfect development, not indeed of party feeling 
but of party organization, may well facilitate, the working of Swiss 
institutions. Any thinker who gives fair weight to these obvious 
reflections will conclude that the success of the Referendum in 
Switzerland falls far short of proof that a similar institution would 
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work beneficially in England. Swiss experience is evidence that the 
popular veto may, under certain circumstances, produce good effects. 
This it does prove ; but it proves nothing more. Any one who wishes 
to weigh the expediency of introducing such a veto into the institutions 
of England under forms and limitations suitable to the genius of the 
country, will give less importance to the specific experience of, 
Switzerland than to the general arguments which, ‘as things now 
stand in the United Kingdom, are producible against and in favour of 
direct intervention by the electors in acts of legislation. He will also 
find it convenient to consider the operation of the Referendum in 
England, not as a check on legislation generally, but as a veto solely 
on cange in the Constitution, or, at any rate, on laws affecting the 
fundamental institutions of the State, such as the poor-law. 

Two obvious objections lie against the introduction of the Refe- 
rendum into England. 

e, The Referendum diminishes the importance of Par liamentary debate, 
and ther eby detracts from the influence of Parliament. 

That this must be ‘so admits of no denial; a veto, whether it be 
exercised: by a king or by an electorate, lessens the power of the 
Legislature whereof ‘the Bills are liable to be vetoed. When Eliza- 
both refused her assent to half the Bills of a session, the two Houses 
possessed nothing like the legislative authority which they exercise 
under Queen Victoria, who, during her reign of more than fifty years, 
has never refused assent to a Bill passed by Lords and Commons. 
If ever the electors obtain authority to reject Bills passed by the 
Houses, the Houses will lose their legislative supremacy. Debates 
which are indecisive can never possess the full importance, or interest, 
attached to discussions which result in final decisions. 

Though the truth of the allegation that the Referendum would 
diminish the authority of the Legislature is undeniable, its practical 
importance may well be exaggerated; under any system similar to 
that which exists in Switzerland, no law could be passed without 
the full assent of Parliament. The Referendum, as already pointed 
out, does not enable the electors to pass laws at their own will. It 
is a mere veto on such legislation as does not approve itself to the elec- 
torate. Debates in Parliament would in any case possess immense 
importance. The certainty of an appeal to the people might add to 
the reality, and increase the force, of Parliamentary argument. No one 
out of Bedlam supposes that the results of a division are greatly, if at 
all, affected by the speeches which are supposed to convince the 
House. Sudden efforts of rhetoric, dexterity in the management of 
debate, astutengss in the framing of an amendment, may on rare 
occasions (generally to the damage of the country) affect the division 
list. But even the outside public can conjecture, before a debate has 
begun, what members will vote for or against the Government ; and ‘a 
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“Whip” can venture upon predictions, having far more of certainty 
than is generally ascribed to conjecture. If it were certain that the 
ultimate fate of a measure, say for the disestablishment of the Church, - 
would finally turn not upon the votes of members. of Parliament, but 
upon the votesof outsiders who never took partin the hollow and artificial 
system of warfare waged at Westminster, it is conceivable that speakers 
in Parliament might address themselves to the, task of convincing 
an unseen, but more or less dispassionate, audience; it is conceivable 
(wild though the idea appears) that power of reasoning might become 
a force of some slight moment even in practical politics, Swiss 
experience does here a little help us. ‘There is nothing to show that 
the Federal Assembly lacks weight or. respectability; it compares 
favourably enough, with the Sovereign National Assembly which 
makes and unmakes the Ministries and controls the destiny of France. 
That “ sovereignty of Parliament,” moreover, which Parliamentarians 
defend against popular control is, though a legal fact, something of 
a political fiction. Worshippers of power instinctively discover 
where it is that their idol has its shrine. Oratory, rhetoric, reason- 
ing, and adulation are nowadays addressed by politicians to the 
electors. ‘The electorate is king; the Referendum might turn out 
little more than the formal recognition of a fact which exists, even 
while men shut their eyes to its existence. 

An appeal in matters of legislation from Parliament to the people 
is (it may be urged), on the face of it, an appeal from knowledge to 
ignorance. 

This objection to the Referendum has weighed heavily with Maine 
and thinkers of the same school. Its weight cannot be denied, but 
may be lessened by more than one reflection. ` 

This line of attack on the principle of an appeal to the people is 
an assault upon the foundations of popular government. It establishes, 
indeed, what no one denies, that nations, which have not reached a 
certain stage of development, are unfit for democratic institutions, and 
that democracy is a form of, government which, at best, is marred by 
grave deficiencies. But if, for the sake of argument, we concede that 
every charge which reasonable men have brought against popular 
sovereignty can be substantiated—and this is to grant a good deal 
more than truth requires—the concession does not support the infer- 
ence that the Referendum is of necessity an evil. For the matter to 
be determined is not whether democracy be or be not an admirable 
form of government, but, the quite different question, whether in 
democratic countries, like France, England, or Switzerland, a veto by 
the electors on the legislation of a democratic Parliamenf, especially ` 
when such legislation changes the Constitution, may not, on the 
whole, have salutary effects. The Referendum is but a veto, and, for 
the purpose of the present article, a veto only on the alteration of 
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fundamental laws. But were this appeal to the people imported from 
Switzerland to-morrow, and made, what no careful thinker would at 
present advise, applicable to every kind of law, it would not compel 
the passing by Parliament of a single Act which Parliament might 
deem impolitic. Parliament could still maintain an institution such 
as, say, the poor-law, of dubious popularity, but of undoubted 
wisdom. What Parliament could not do (supposing the Referendum 
were applicable to the poor-laws) would be to develop still further 
sound, though unpopular, principles in the administration of relief for 
the poor. This incapacity would be an evil. Unfortunately it is an 
evil which already exists. A modern Parliament may possibly main- 
tain wise legislation enacted by the bold statesmanship of a less 
democratic age, but hardly in harmony with prevalent sentimentalism. 
But no modern Parliament will pass laws known to offend the general 
sentiment of the electors. This state of things may, or may not, 
be lamentable; it will not:be rendered worse by recognising its 
existence. It:is an error to imagine that there is great danger in 
taking from Parliament’ theoretical authority certain never to be 
exercised in practice. Against this delusion it behoves us to be 
specially on our guard. The weakness of English statesmanship. is to 
retain names whilst sacrificing realities ; the Crown has been stripped 
of real authority, whereof the maintenance might have been beneficial 
to the nation, by Ministers who would have resigned rather than deprive 
the Crown of a single nominal prerogative. Nor is it certain that the 
independence of members of Parliament, if such independence has 
still any real:existence, would decline in proportion to the increase in 
the legislative authority of the people. A member might defy the 
whims of local busybodies, or the fanaticism of benevolent associations, 
if he knew that his conduct might ultimately be ratified by the 
visible and unmistakable approval of the nation. 

No doubt the Parliamentary opponents of the Referendum have 
in their minds an idea which does not often in modern times find 
distinct expression in their speeches. They think, and not without 
reason, that electors well capable of determining who are the kind of 
men fit to be members of Parliament, are not capable of determining 
what are the laws which members of Parliament should pass or reject. 
This idea, as we all know, has been expressed in various forms by 
Burke, and by writers whom Burke influenced. Its substantial truth 
is, subject to certain reservations, ‘past dispute, but its applicability to 
the circumstances of to-day is open to the gravest question. The , 
House of Commons has ceased to be a body of men to whom the electors , 
confide full, authority to legislate in accordance with the wisdom or 
the interests of members of Parliament. It is really a body of persons 
elected for the purpose of carrying out the policy of the predominant 
party. It is not the fact that voters choose a respectable squire or 
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successful merchant because they know him to,be a worthy man, and 
trust that he will legislate more wisely for them than they could for 
themselves ; they elect a member—a worthy man, if they can get 
him—because he pledges himself, more or less distinctly, to vote for 
certain measures and to support certain political leaders. Elections 
ere now decided for or against the Ministry according as the majority 
of the electors are Unionists or Gladstonians. It is idle to fancy that 
what the voters consider is simply, or mainly, the pradence, capacity, 
or character of their representative. l 

Full weight must be given to the arguments against the Referendum, 
but it is equally necessary to examine fairly the gronnds on which 
a fair-minded man may advocate the introduction into England of the 
popular veto on constitutional changes. i 

These grounds are, when stated broadly, twofold. 

First, the Referendum supplies, under the present state of things, 
the best, if not the only possible, check upon ill-considered alterations. 
in the fundamental institutions of the country.: i 

Our Constitution stands in a peculiar position. It has always been 
from a legal point of view liable to revolution by Act of Parliament, 
But this liability has till recent times been little more than a theo- 
retical risk. From 1689 down to, roughly speaking, 1828, the funda-. 
mental laws of the land, though not unchangeable, were never changed. 
The customs and feeling and opinion of the age, no less than the 
interest of the classes who alone exercised effective political authority, 
all told against innovation. The idea of constant Parliamentary 
activity in the field of legislation was unknown to Englishmen till near 
the era of the Reform Act. Faction was as violent under George the 
Third as under Victoria; it was far more vicious and, cruel in the last 
century than at present. But parties did not seek power by proposing 
alterations in the fundamental institutions of the land. Serious states- 
men did not,the moment they quitted office, discover some new principle 
whereof the adoption was to achieve.the main object of restoring its 
advocates to power, while it incidentally changed the composition . 
of the electoral body. A century ago every: one admired the far- 
famed Constitution of England, and the advocacy even of admitted 
improvements repelled rather than attracted the classes whose good- 
will conferred success on politicians. It were far easier in 1890 to 
abolish the House of Lords than it would have been in 1790 to 
disfranchise Old Sarum., The change or, amendment of the Constitu- 
tion was till recently a slow and laborious process. Tor nearly half a 
. century before the passing of the Roman Catholic Relief Act, every 
argument against the penal laws had been laid before the public. It 
took forty years ‘more to drive into the minds of Englishmen the 
unanswerable objections to the exclusive maintenance of a Protestant 
Establishment in Ireland. Reform, free trade, and every important 
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change in national laws or habits, has till recently been the fruit of 
agitation as long as it was laborious. This agitation was an evil in: 
itself and the parent of evils, but it was the visible sign of the strength 
of the barriers opposed to innovation. The state of the world has now 
entirely altered. The authority of the Crown, the influence of the 
nobility, our old party system grounded on aristocratic connection, 
the predominance of a prudent and moneyed middle-class, are matters 
of the past. The barriers which used to limit the exercise of un- 
bounded authority by a Parliamentary majority are all broken down. 
What is more serious, change has become the order of the day. An 
age devoid of the genuine revolutionary enthusiasm which a century 
ago carried away the best minds in Europe, is also devoid of the con- 
servative instincts or passion which saved England from succumbing 
to the fanaticism or violence of the French Revolution. Everything 
is now deemed changeable, and there is nothing from the Crown down- 
wards which Parliament cannot legally change. The experience 
“sof 1886 has taught the country one lesson which will be rememberéd 
when the ‘agitation for Home Rule is at anend. A Bill which in 
effect repealed the Act of Union with Ireland might conceivably have 
become law without the country having ever expressed assent to a. 
change amounting to a constitutional revolution. The measure, more- 
over, which might have been carried in 1886, is one which, as regards 
its most important provision, is now in 1890 neither advocated nor 
defended, by Gladstonian Home Rulers. A calm critic, indeed, may 
doubt whether the Bill of 1886 would not lose its one merit by the 
omission of the ‘clauses which excluded Irish members from the 
British Parliament. With this matter we need not ‘concern ourselves. 
The noteworthy point is that in 1886 Parliament might have passed a 
law which, if reproduced in the same form in 1890, would assuredly 
be vetoed on an appeal to the people. Here we come to the root of 
the whole matter. Englishmen have, in accordance with our curious 
system of bit-by-bit reform, at last established a democracy without 
establishing those safeguards which in avowedly democratic common- 
wealths, such as the United States or Switzerland, protect the Consti- 
tution from sudden changes, and'thus ensure that every amendment in 


`. the fundamental laws of the land shall receive the deliberate sanction 


of the people; the object, be it noted, of these safeguards is not to 
thwart the wishes of the democracy, but to ensure that a temporary, or 
factitious, majority shall not override the will of the nation. ` 

The time may come when Englishmen may borrow from America 
the constitutional provisions which, by delaying alterations in the 
Constitution, protect the sovereignty of the people. But to frame a 
written and rigid Constitution is not the work of a day or of a year. 
Whether in England such a polity when framed would answer its pur- 
pose, is, moreover, a question not to be answered without most careful 
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consideration. Meanwhile the Referendum, which might be introduced 
with comparative ease, and, what is equally important,-might be intro- 
duced as an experiment, supplies the very kind of safeguard which all 
true democrats feel to be required. It is an institution which admirably 
fits a system of popular government. It is the only check on the 
predominance of party which is at the same time demozratic and con- 
servative. It is democratic, for it appeals to and protects the 
sovereignty of the people; itis conservative, for it balances the weight 
of the nation’s common sense or inertia against the violence of par- 
tisanship and the fanaticism of reformers. This check has one pre- 
eminent recommendation, not possessed by any of the artful, or 
ingenious, devices for strengthening the power of a Second Chamber, 
or placing a yeto in the hands of 'a minority. Its application does 
not cause irritation. If the Lords reject a Bill people demand the 
reform of the Peerage; if the French Senate (a popularly elected 
body) hesitates to approve a revision of the Constitution, the next, 
scheme of revision contains a clause for the abolition of thé 
Senate. Popular pride is roused, voters are asked to make it a point 
of honour that a measure, which an aristocratic or selec; Chamber has 
rejected, shall be carried. A Bill’s rejection turns into a reason for its 
passing into law. Should a regular appeal to the electors result in 
the rejection of a Bill passed by Parliament, this childish irritation 
becomes an impossibility. The people cannot be angered at the act 
of the people. ` 
Secondly, the Referendum tends to sever legislation from politics. 
That this separation is in itself desirable is a matter almost past 
dispute. It were hard to find, I will not say valid arguments, but 
even plausible fallacies, in favour of the position that the passing of 
an important law should depend upon circumstances, which have no 
necessary connection with the nature or the terms of the enactment, 
It cannot, to take an example from recent Swiss legislation, be reason- 
able that a law, restoring the penalty of capital punishment for murder, 
should be passed, or rejected, because of the popularity orthe unpopularity 
- of the politicians by whom the measure is proposed. The Referendum 

is a distinct recognition of the elementary but important principle 
that in matters of legislation patriotic citizens ought to distinguish 
between measures and men. This distinction the Swiss voters have 
shown themselves fully capable of drawing. They have, as already 
pointed out, rejected legislative propositions made to them by leaders 
of whose policy on the whole they approved. Whoever studies with 
care Adams’ account of the Referendum will think it doubtful 
whether, on the whole, the Swiss people have not shown a good deal 
of sound sense in the use of their legislative veto. Let it be granted, 
however, what is more than possible, that the electors have in some 
cases exhibited less enlightenment than their representatives. Still 
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_it is difficult to exaggerate the immense benefit which in the long 
run accrues to a people from the habit of treating legislation as a 
matter to be determined not by the instincts of political partisanship, 
but by the weight of argument, The Referendum is, or may be, an 
education in the application of men’s understandings to the weightiest 
of political concerns—namely, the passing of laws—such as is ab- 
solutely unobtainable by voters, who have been trained to think, that 
their whole duty as citizens consists in supporting the Conservative 
or the Radical party, and in their blind acceptance of every proposed 
enactment which happens to form part of the party platform. 

The Referendum, however. it is sometimes suggested, will, if intro- 
duced into England, be at best but a useless innovation. English 
politics, it is argued, are already subject to the predominant influence 
of party. Voters will always adhere to their party programme, and 
the men who, at a general election, will give a Tory, or a Liberal, 


a vote, would, on a Referendum, unhesitatingly support any law carried 


through Parlament by Lord Salisbury or by Mr. Gladstone. 
This reasoning undoubtedly contains an element of truth. The party 


, system would for a long time, at any rate, often vitiate the working of 


the Referendum. But there is not the least reason to suppose that the 
result of an appeal to the electors of the United Kingdom on tho 
question whether they would pass, or reject, a particular law, would 
always have the same result as an appeal to the constituencies, at a 
general election, on the question whether they would send up to 
Parliament a Conservative or a Liberal majority. 

The differences between the two appeals are most important. The 
electors voting for members in different constituencies are a very 
different body from the electors voting cn masse throughout the United 
Kingdom. The persons, in the second place, who vote at an election, 
and who would vote on a Referendum, need not necessarily, and indeed í 
would not probably, be exactly the same. There exist, it may well bu 
supposed, large bodies of electors who, while taking little part in 
current politics, especially in places where they happen to be ina 
minority, would record their votes with regard to a given law of which 
they knew the importance, and which was the subject of their strong 
and deliberate approval or condemnation. The question lastly sub- 
mitted for decision at an election is of a totally different kind from the 
question submitted for decision on a Referendum. It is one thing to 
be asked which of two men, for neither of whom have you any liking, 
shall represent you, or misrepresent you, in Parliament, and another 
to be asked whether you approve of a law, say for disestablishing the 
Church of Epgland, or for repealing the Act of Union with Ireland. 
There is at least nothing absurd or irrational in the anticipation that 
citizens who did not care to answer the first inquiry at all might 
answer the second with a peremptoriness and unanimity surprising to 
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politicians. No phenomenon is more curious than the divergence which, 
.in all countries enjoying representative institutions, is apt to exist 
between Parliamentary opinion and popular convictions. Even as 
things now are, careful observers conjecture that measures, which 
it were hardly possible even to propose in Parliament, might not 
displease the electors, whilst proposals which command strong 
Parliamentary support might not stand the ordeal of a popular vote. 
Small would be the support which Parlidment would give to 
one of the most salutary reforms conceivable—the reduction of the 
number of seats to be filled both in the House of Commons and in 
the House of Lords. Yet there is no reason for asserting that the 
people of the United Kingdom would object to a change which reduced 
the Houses of ‘Parliament to something like the-size of the Houses of 
Congress. Every year the likelihood increases that Parliament will 
grant the electoral franchise to women. Yet even those who, in common 
with the present writer, look with no disfavour on this reform, maye” 
gravely doubt whether it would, on a Referendum, command the 
approval of the electorate. There.always have been, and there are, 
questions which interest politicians, but hardly interest the people. 
No historian would pledge himself to the assertion that, between 1832 
and 1865, the electors cared’ deeply for the reform of Parliament. Yet 
during that period statesmen promised, or produced, more than one 
Reform Bill. We all know that thé so-called religious question has 
in the hands of politicians impeded efforts to establish or extend 
popular education. Yet well-informed persons will sometimes assert 
that ordinary parents look with great indifference on a controversy 
which excites bitter contention among the members, of all parties, 
by whom these parents are represented. From whicnever side the 
matter be looked at; the conclusion becomes more than probable that 
the results of a Referendum would, occasionally at least, be utterly 
different from the results of a general election, and that the electors, 
when consulted on the advisability of passing a definite law, might 
' break through the bonds of party allegiance to follow the dictates of 
their own prejudices or common sense, l 

The popular veto on constitutional changes which freed electors 
from bondage to the party system might also promote the straightfor- 
wardness of English statesmanship. ~ As things at present stand, the 
position of astatesman, forced to surrender a policy which .he feels 
does not approve itself to the nation, is full of awkwardness. We all 
admit that a political leader must, sooner or later, shape his course of 
action in conformity with the will of the country. No one blames 
Peel for his loyal acceptance of the Reform Act; no tne now thinks ‘ 
the worse of Lord Derby for having in 1852 acquiesced in the 
national resolve to maintain free trade. Unfortunately, legitimate 
changes of conduct are apt under our present system to bear the 
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appearance of dubious changes ın opinion. It may often be a doubt- 
fal matter whether on a particular subject the country bas, or has not, 
pronounced a final verdict. As the tenure of office is, or may be, 
immediately connected with a Minister's success in carrying a given 
Bill through Parliament, there is great difficulty in his renouncing 
legislation proposad by himself, when he finds the country will not 
support his Bill, without his at least incurring the charge of undue 
tenacity in clinging to office. The reference of a particular law, say 
a Parliamentary Reform Bill, to the people for approval or rejection, 
would greatly increase the freedom, and improve the moral position. of 
the Minister who advocated the measure. Ifthe Bill were accepted, 
things would stand exactly as they do now when a Bill finally passes 
into an Act. If it were rejected, the Minister could, like a member of 
the Swiss Council, accept the rejection as a final expression of the 
nation’s will. It would soon be felt that he might with perfect 
Rkonesty pursue the course which would now be taken by a member of 
the Swiss Council. He need not pretend that his opinion 1s altered ; 
he might say openly that he still, as a matter of opinion, thought his 
Reform Bill wise and politic. But he might also say that it was a 
matter on which the nation was the final judge, and that he accepted 
the nation’s decision. In all this there would be no pretence at 
conversion; there would simply be a pledge as to conduct. The 
Minister might, if still supported by Parliament, continue to administer 
the affairs of the country as honourably as Peel held office after the 
passing of the Reform Act, or as a servant of the Crown in the days 
of Elizabeth remained in the service of the Queen even though her 
Majesty had, on some high matter of state, rejected his advice. 

The modification in the doctrine of Ministerial responsibility whick 
would, certainly, sooner or later, be caused by the introduction of the 
Referendum, must, to all devotees of the system of government by 
party, seem a fatal objection to the suggested innovation. Of specula- 
tions which have some family similarity to the ideas propounded in 
this article, my friend Mr. Morley (whose zeal for party takes me by 
surprise) warns us that they “ must be viewed with lively suspicion by 
everybody who believes that party is an essential element in the 
wholesome working of Parliamentary government.” To this suspicion 
all, who call attention to the merits of the Referendum, are, it 1s to be 
feared, obnoxious. The plain truth must be stated. The party 
system, whatever its advantages, and they are not insignificant, is op- 
posed to the sovereignty of the people, which is the fundamental 
dogma of modern democracy. That system throws the control of 
legislation first’ into the hands of a party, and then into the hands of 
the most active or the mot aumerous section of that party. But the 
part of a party may be, and probably is, a mere fraction of the nation. 
The principle of the Referendum, on the other hand,1s to place, at 
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any rate as regards important legislation, parties, factions, and sections 
under the control of the national majority. The creation of a popular 
veto is open, it must be frankly admitted, to grave objections. The 
‘consideration, however, which, more than any other, may commend it to 
the favourable attention of thoughtful men, is its tendency to revive, 
in democratic societies, the idea which the influence of partisanship . 
threatens with death, that allegiance to party must in the minds of 
good citizens yield to the claims of loyalty to the nation. 

Let none of my readers suppose that my object in writing this 
article is directly, or decisively, to recommend the adoption in England 
of the Swiss Referendum. My object is simply to show that there is 
much more to be said for, no less than against, the popular veto than 
English thinkers are generally ready to admit. ‘The time approaches 
when we may import from the United States the “ Constitutional 
Convention,” which in the domain of politics is by far the most 
valuable result of American inventiveness. ‘The time has come whens 
we ought all to consider the possible expediency of introducing into 
„England that appeal to the people which is by far the most original 
"creation of Swiss democracy. 

A. V. Dicey, 
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SUNLIGHT OR SMOKE? 


* OSES GATE,” cried the porter, and we alighted. The 


heavens were black with smoke, and the smother of the mills, 
to one whose lungs were unaccustomed to breathing sulphurized alr, 
made itself felt. ` 

Down Hall Lane we went. Colliers in their clogs clattered by, 
grim and grimy, and the baker’s cart jarred and rattled angrily over 
the cobbly pavement. I suspect he dealt in black’ bread,—to judge from 
the surroundings and the dinginess of his cart. Soon the street was 
seen to fall towards Farnworth Bridge, and yellow mounds of débris 
stood up against the sky, that reminded one in colour of the great 
mud mounds of that city Moses knew, Heliopolis, the city of the Sun. 
It was a coincidence that here, in the desolate sunlessness of a smoke- 
smitten people, the very railway station’s name and mounds of débris 
should conjure up an Eastern dream of Sun-worship ; yet it was as 
votary of the great god, Ra, himself, that I was bound on my errand 
of inquiry. i 

Suddenly there was a rift in the dirty, drabbled house fronts, and: 
standing on a kind of spoil-heap, on the top of which the inhabitants 
were busy pouring their house-refuse and emptying their slop-pails, 
we saw such a scene as, except in Dante’s “Inferno,” or in Farn- 
worth, could not be realized. 

Below us lay a Stygian ‘lake :—“ Crompton’s Water-Lodge” it was 
called. Remains of paper-mills stood on a bit of land at one end of 
it. What once was a grand house peered red through the smoke- 
blighted trees, that, like souls in pain, turned withered arms upward, 
and led the eyg to a ring of murky factory chimneys on the surrounding 
hills; while here and there, beneath their sulphur canopy, a desolate, 
hopeless-looking House of Prayer stood up, as if to prove that dirt and 
godliness cotiuld go together. , 
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Towards the watér-lodge, and under the brow of a dark, sooty hill, 
crept beneath its: old-fashioned,stone-arched bridge a thing that only 
in Lancashire could be called a river. Poisonous with the ‘discharge 
into its frothy volume from the settling tanks of the Farnworth and 
the Bolton sewage works; black with the refuse waters of mines and 
chemical works for miles, it almost’ seemed to taint the. air at our 
distance. 

Upon the brow of the surly-looking cliff bank, below which the 
Croal—for that was the name of the river—crawled along, chimneys, 
solid and square, were belching forth clouds of Erebean darkness 
and dirt, as if they had a dispensation from the Devil. ‘‘ Chemical 
and vitriol works,” said my friend ; “ owned by one of the last made 
batch of mig satda” Small canti then, if we are to depend upon 
an unpaid magistracy to enforce the Smoke Pollution Act, thought I. 
More chemical works down in the valley spat their fumes in answer 
to the vitriol mill up bank, and made the live air sick. 

But in this dismal landscape there was seen a flashing of white 
water. The Croal at the Weir could not forget her native cin 
and for a moment shone like silver. 

There was a _patch, of red colour amid the universal monotone ae 
soot, that took the eye. It looked at first sight like a church tower 
and roof, but there were strange gangways leading from a colliery 
shaft on the bank above to the top of the church tower, and the 
windows in the chancel side were evidently of no Gothic shape, and 
were unglazed, ; 

Close beside the warm-looking A of brick rose a chimney, a 
smallish chimney in a land of giants. But as I soon learned, 
that little David of a chimney was the champion of Heaven’s cause 
against the Goliaths of darkness. That was the chimney, that with 
its smokeless breath, for these past twelve years,.had been pleading for 
light and wholesome sunny air for the labouring classes of Lancashire, 
and for the vegetation of tree and flower by the bank of Croal. 

As I gazed upon that apparently lifeless chimney-stack, and heard 
from my friend that that was the Farnworth Colliery chimney which 
was helping to solve the smoke problem for England, I felt indeed . 
that Moses Gate might come to be truly called Heliopclis, and that 
chimney- -stack might stand one day, fitly enough, an English obelisk 
in the Farnworth fields, as an offering to the Sun. 

Leaving the red brick rosy-looking Hall of Progress and standing 
close by its smokeless chimney; one realized that the lifelessness of 
the latter was a pure delusion, for a ‘huge iron cylinder kept coming 
up from below as if by magic, and then automatically«t opened its 
mouth and discharged its contents into a sluice. Every half minute 
the vast bucket dived, and brought up from a depth, of 100 ‘yards 
600 gallons of water from the mine. 
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The motive-power behind this work was the steam of three 
Galloway boilers of the inside-firing Lancashire type—two furnaces in 
each. Hach of these boilers, 7 feet 6 inches across and 30 feet long, 
was hard at work evaporating the necessary water to supply the steam 
needed for this task, and for the pumps 200 yards below the surface, 
at the rate of 600 gallons per hour. Each pair of furnaces to supply ` 
the heat to do this work was burning in the twelve hours three tons 
of fuel. They were in full blast, and the chimney which had given 
no sign of'life was constantly drawing up, through the burning mass 
of ignited coal within these furnaces, the requisite air to supply 
oxygen for the burning, and all the resultant products of completed 
combustion, and yet it was to all appearance a dead, idle chimney. 

We entered the boiler-house, and found a single man in charge of 
the three boilers, for the firing was being done constantly but auto- 
matically, by means of a Cass mechanical stoker, with certain improve- 

* ments that the owner of the colliery had suggested. All. the foreman 
had to do was to fill twice an hour the hopper from which the fuel 
was fed in a continuous stream to the furnaces, and occasionally to 
take a rake, open a cinder or ashpit door, by means of a pulley and 
chain, under and quite at the back of the furnace-bed, remove the 
scoriæ, or clinkers and dirt, to which the fuel, after slow passage 
through the furnace, had been reduced. 

The transit of the fuel along the bars is caused by their movement. 
They first advance all together, carrying forward the fuel resting upon - 
them, and then'retire one after another to their former position without “ 
bringing the fuel back. 

It was notable that even here the health and convenience of the 
stoker had been thought of. An iron guard, or apron, had been hung 
‘at the front under the furnace door, and the stoker, raking the 
clinkers from the far end to the front, allowed the whole hot mass to 
fall into an iron ash-pan, in which it was quenched by water, he being 
entirely guarded the while, by the apron, from sulphurous fume, 
steam, and heat from the scorie. ` 

* You would like to see that the furnaces, eack of them capable of 
driving £40,000 worth of modern cotton-mill machinery, are really 
in full blaze?” said my friend. \ 

I assented, and involuntarily stepped to the doorway of the boiler- ` 
house to make quite sure that the chimney was smokeless? 

“ Put down the mica screen and open the furnace door,” said the 
master; and the man, who had been used to the job—for visitors have 

. during the past few months poured in here to see the Smoke Problem 
solved—with* something of a look of pride on his face, did as he was 
ordered. : - 

“ There’s a fire for you!” and truly it was a fire that Nebuchadnezzar 

in his fiercest mood would have been content with. The fuel fell 
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slowly like fine rain from the Cass hopper, a red-hot fire brick arch by 
its radiation ab once ignited it, and then very slowly, but quite surely, 
the glowing mass moved on and on to its destination about 8 feet 
from the furnace door, where its bed of molten lava, as it would 
seem, gradually thinning down in, depth from 34 to 1 inch, rosea 
little and fell behind the ashpit door from off the far end of the bars. 

The j Journey was slow ; it took about 20 minutes for the fuel to pass 
right along ; but in that 20 minutes it had parted’ with all its life and 
came back mere dirt, for the most part, only useful to be carted back 
to the earth from whence it came, to serve e for filling up the drifts from 
which the coal had been worked. 

This fuel was indeed 30 p. c. pure dirt when it started on its fiery 
journey, for it was nothing more than coal refuse—slack dust that had 
fallen through quarter-inch ‘screens, such fuel as you may purchase for 
2s. a ton anywhere, mere waste, through the absence of machines to 
buru it. Yet here was this waste being put to its greatest use; and 
though doubtless with such fine dust fuel the problem cf supplying 
sufficient air to the mass to insure sufficient and full combustion, and 
to prevent the formation of smoke, was a more than ordinarily difficult 
one, here was a Coking Stoker dealing with coal dust and coal dirt in 
a cleanly, effective way, and adding nota single puff of smoke, or 
visible impurity, to Lancashire air. 

“We had Fletcher, the chief inspector under the Alkali Works 
Act, here a few days since, testing the flue gases,” said my friend ; 
“he found none of the deadly carbon monoxide, and he told me that 
at present he had failed to discover it in any furnace gases, when free 
from smoke, and that it would be contrary to first principles in 
chemistry that he should find it,” 

This was news, and good news, for much had been said in papers 
and elsewhere of the possibility that the smoke preventers, who were 
doing what they could to get rid of black smoke from their chimneys, 
were, in reality, likely to flee from evils that they knew, to ills they 
could not foresee, and by teir more certain and complete combustion 
were only going to give the deadly invisible carbon monoxide “ CO” 

‘for carbon pure and simple and the carbonic acid “CO,,” which 
asphyxiates, but does not poison. How often had we seen this bogey 
raised in the daily-paper discussions of late. The Smoke-making folk 
had never been weary of reiterating their dolorous forebodings :— 
“You anti-smoke people are going to do away with good, black, 
honest clouds of visibly unburnt carbons, and you are going to deluge 
the country with deadly volumes of invisible and lethal gases. We 
shall have more sunlight, but less time in which to belold the sun; 
our men will die like dogs in the ‘ Grotto del cane,’ as they toil beneath 
our chimneys.” 

But here at the Farnworth Bridge Colliery chimney was a con- 
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çlusive answer. Instead of the “carbon clouds,” with their highly 
absorbent powers, drinking in the sulphurous anid gas and other un- 
burnt hydrocarbons at the chimney-top, and slowly falling to earth 
with their poisonous prisoners to kill the grass and stifle the leaves and 
bark of all tree growth, went forth an invisible volume of harmless 
gases—80 per cent. being nitrogen, 14 carbonic acid, 4 free oxygen, 
and 2 steam and gasified sulphur, which were at once diffused as 
. they went upward in a heated stream, and that diffusion so rapid, 
that, ere by reason of its weight when cooled the carbonic acid fell 
towards earth, it was as though it had not been. The cry of poison 
from the complete combustion of a smokeless furnace is a ery that 
science will silence. ‘The poison is known as monoxide or carbonic 
oxide, and is caused by the same deficiency of air that causes smoke. 

Meanwhile it is just as well to note that where smoke is not, there 
are no yellow fogs, and no death from clogged and irritated bronchis ; 
that as far as the carbonic-acid gas goes, it is the natural food of ` 
plants and trees and grass, to their greater luxuriance and man’s 
gain, provided their little mouths have not been first stopped with a` 
coating of soot, and. that there is an abundance of sunlight. People 
talk about ozone and free oxygen. I wonder if they have remembered 
that God has given “ green herb for the service of men ” as one of the 
great oxygenating agents; but that to render it possible for plants 
to take in carbonic acid gas, and give back the gift of oxygen, it is 
really a sine gud non that the sun should no longer be hidden by a 
cloud of smoke, and that, as much for the health of man as for the 
health of the herb of the field, the joy of the clear noontide should be 
scattered free. 

We left the fannak Colliery, but not before we had learned 
how its owner had for the past two summers done all he could to 
encourage working engineers and firemen to visit his furnace, and see 
the result of his twelve years’ practice. ‘‘ The better the day the 
better the deed,” appears to have been his motto, and knowing that 
Sunday was the only day in which most of the practical men he 
wished to interest in the prevention of smoke could yisit Farnworth, 
_ he asked them to come on that day, and see for themselves how 
easily and at how small a cost and how effectively the smoke demon 
could be combated. I suppose he felt that many asses had fallen into 
this pit of unholy destruction, and that as much on the Lord’s Day as 
‘on the old Sabbath Day it was the Lord’s work to do what he could to 
lift them out of it ; notwithstanding much criticism of a certain kind 
_ to the contrary. 

T left Farnworth devoutly thankfi]. Black Bolton was my 
journey’s aim, and thither along the canal, above the frowsy Croal, 

above the ae Works in the Valley of Death below, we went. A 
gentleman’s house, tenantless and dismal enough now, peeped through 
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smoke-bitten trees. Had there been no smoke the owner might have 
been resident still. Away across the valley, in the direction of 
Moses Gate, several chimneys were seen smoking continually. They 
were, I am told, fitted with mechanical stokers-of the “ Sprinkler ” 
type, which, so far as I can see, do little towards preventing their 
smoke. 

I saw enough ere the sun set that day (I could not tel exactly the 
hour of sun-down) to make me sure that the battle of ‘the future 
would lie between the Fast-feeding Mechanical Stoker of the Sprinkler 
type, and the Slow-feeding or Pushing Stoker of the Coking type ; 
and roughly speaking, the difference between the Sprinkler and the 
Coker lies in this: that the Sprinkler, constantly discharges a fine 
rain of coal on to-various parts of the glowing furnace bed in turn, 
and trusts tò the immediate conversion of the coal thus distributed in 
fine division into gas ;' while the Coker slowly introduces a mass of 
fuel into the furnace front, and trusts to its being converted into gas 
as it moves slowly along from the front to the back of the furnace. 
Air in both cases is supplied through the bars. In bcth cases the 
furnace bars are movable, and by their motion give forward motion to 
the burning fuel, and both get rid of clinkers and clear the furnace- 
bed by precipitating the fuel or its remains into the ashpit after it 
has gone through the furndce; but it is to be remembered that with 
the “ Sprinklers” a fireman is needed to stir or break up the furnace- 
bed from time to time with a poker, and in the “Cokers” no such 
raking or poking is needed, whilst, whenever a poker or rake is used, 
smoke i is a certain consequence. 

But we were now opposite Messrs. Wardle and Brown’s weaving 


mills at Hacken Lane, Darcy Lever, and we turned aside to see Roscoe’s 


apparatus for smoke prevention. It certainly was simplicity itself. 
The boiler was of the ordinary Lancashire type, driving machinery 
at about 180 horse-power, and was consuming about eighteen tons 
of fuel per week of sixty hours. The firing-up was done by 
hand, and no coal'was used but best free-burning steam-coal, 
technically known as Burgy. The fireman opened the furnace- 
door, stirred the fire, and threw on his coal. We could see the 
dense vapour rise and rush along with the draught to the furnace- 
end, and we expected to find that volumes of dense smoke were 
coming from the chimney-top; but, at the same moment, the fireman 
pushed open a valve beneath the far end of the furnace, and, as the 
flame leaped upand over a split firebrick bridge at the far end, a 
rush of air, entering through the valve and passing up the split in the 
red-hot firebrick bridge, met the ‘incandescent carbon „particles and 
` gave up its oxygen, and instead of dense clouds of soot careering up 
the chimney, an invisible volume of carbonic acid and the other pro- 
ducts of completed combustion passed up to the outerair. Of course 
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it is fair to say that the firing was distinctly observable at the 
chimney-top for a minute, but certainly ere two minutes elapsed no 
smoke, was visible, and we felt that Roscoe’s split-bridge, if it were 
in the hands of a competent and intelligent fireman, offered one solution 
of the great smoke puzzle. 

We left Wardle and Brown’s, and passed away by Darcy Lever 
Church, with its grassless graves and its smoke-grimed spire of open 
terra cotta,—that under ordinary country-side conditions would still 
have been radiant after its forty years of weathering,—and let blue 
sky and green of hill and dale gleam through its tracery,—up to the 
quaintest of old Lancashire Halls—a house of ‘good Queen Bess’s 
date, half timber ahd half masonry. ‘ Here,” said my friend, “I 
have determined to live, not so much because it was the home of 
my fathers, as because, I didn’t see how there could be a better ‘ spur 
to prick the sides of my intent’ to fight the smoke fiend than this 
prospect of the enemy’s camp. One is able to realize here how 
difficult it is to keep a house clean, and how impossible at any cost it 
is to keep the ‘leaf upon the tree.’ It is easy enough to shift from 
one’s conscience the burden of blackening the very sun in‘ Heaven, if 
one does not feel the foulness of the cloud, and the unkindness to all 
who are doomed to labour in the dusk. If our City magnates and 
manufacturers lived but for a year in the thick of their own smoke, 
the smoke abatement movement would go forward with strides.” 
“ The parsons,” he added, “do live in it, and we here in Bolton’ have 
already heard some straight words from the pulpit,” and as he spoke 
he shewed me a sermon preached before the Mayor and Aldermen 
the Sunday after the late municipal election, which was certainly cal- 
culated to make civic authorities ‘‘ sit up ” and listen. 

We sallied forth to Black Bolton, or Bolton-in-the-Smoke, as it 
has been called. <A drizzling rain had set im, and we almost 


. tasted the chimney-tops in solution as it fell upon our faces. We 


visited, in order, all the chief factories where the smokeless Coking 
Stokers, or Cokers, of the Vicars, Cass, Sinclair, and Hodgkinson 
types were at work. . 

At Messrs. Crosses and, Winkworth, in one mill we found that a 
Sprinkling stoker had been taken out to make way for a “ Coker.” 
Three boilers were at work though two were sufficient for driving 


purposes; the horse-power of the engines was estimated at 500 ;_ 


45 tons of fuel were being converted in a week of 60 hours into 
force without the smoke. We found the same ‘“ Coker” in use 
at the Atlas Mills, of Messrs, Musgrave. & Co., Ltd., a firm who 
have rendered five out of their several mills almost smokeless, and 
at the mill we visited we found four boilers at work converting 54 
tons of fuel into horse power without smoke. At the Persian Mills 
of Messrs, Bayley & Sons we saw five boilers at work consuming 100 
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tons of fuel per week, and three of these again, by means of a 
“ Coker,” were doing their work without the smoke. ` ; 

We next visited the mills of P. Crook & Co., Ltd. Here we found 
a firm of spinners needing 1075 horse-power to do-their work, and 
doing it with three boilers, 8 feet by 80 feet, whose furnaces consumed, 
93 tons of fuel a week. And again, thanks to their public spirit, 
there was no smoke. 

I asked the cost of fitting the Coker to boilers, and was answered that 
it could be done with all the necessary driving machinery for about £90 
for a two-flued boiler. Not a great outlay that, when one considers how 
much cheaper a kind of fuel the Coker admits for use. Sinclair's 
machine, fitted to the sixteen boilers of the Penicuick Paper Works, 
near Edinburgh, had, as I was informed, saved that firm nearly £100 
per annum per boiler for the last ten years. One came away right 
glad to have seen the mill of Peter Crook and Co., Limited, with its 
busy furnaces, and its stately chimney-stack in blessed cloudlessness. 

We had seen the Cass Coker at work at the Farnworth Colliery, so 
did not visit the Bleaching Mill of Messrs. Blair and Sumner, but 
we could not leave Black Bolton without a peep at Canon Brothers, 
the fathers of the smokeless furnaces in Bolton—or rather one of 
the father-firms, for there were three who nobly began to do their 
work without smoke some seventeen years ago. And very willingly, 
as a stranger who believes that Bolton-le-Sun would be a healthier 
place for a working man than Bolton-le-Smoke, do I bear a grateful 
testimony to those three firms, “ forerunners of a golden time to be.” 

We visited one of the mills, and found the old Juclzes furnaces 
working away under externally fired boilers. The fire in one of the 
furnaces had been withdrawn, and we could then see to great advan- 
tage the system of drum and revolving cogs, by which the furnace 
bars in so many linked segments of an endless chain were moved 
slowly round, carrying the fire from front to back, . 

As we came back through the town; we wondered how it was 
possible for Bolton not to rise, to a man, and insist that all its chim- 
neys should be as smokeless and harmless as the chimneys of tho 
factories visited. We had asked the price of introducing these anti- 
smoke appliances, and in no instance could we find that the cost stood 
at more than £100 outlay per boiler, while the saving of fuel would 
save the original outlay in a year or two. We had asked how the 
men liked it, and the firemen had answered, that it saved dirt, and 
that though it prevented them “pushing” the fires as much as they 
could have wished for an emergency, as far as health went, they were 
better off, with less of sulphurous fumes, and less exposure to heat. 

That pushing of the fires is a crux. I had, on a previous day, 
visited one of the largest flannel factories in Lancashire, to find 
to my disappointment that Coking furnaces had been replaced by 
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Sprinklers. The reason is simple enough. The Sprinkling machine 
‘enables more fuel to be fired than is possible by most of the “ Cokers ” 
inuse. Hence, where furnace fires require to be “ pushed,” and there 
is no room to add another boiler, and so get the same amount of ` 
evaporation per hour by a rather slower fire, and smoke is not con- 
sidered, the Sprinkler, with its light cloud of continuous smoke at 
the chimney-top, seems to be resorted to. Of course, it is, manifest 
.that boiler-room is: an expensive item in town factories. It pays 
some firms better to work with quick firing and a better quality of coal 
in a cramped-up space, together with the smoke-producing use of the 
rake to break up and push the fires, than to go in for slower furnaces 
and more.,land or larger boilers and chimney. Until the smoke 
penalties are enforced it is probable that in confined areas the furnace 
proprietors will go in for the Sprinkler. 

Meanwhile public opinion will ripen slowly into demanding the total 
abolition of smoke at the chimney-top, and then, at all costs, boiler- 
houses will be enlarged, and the Coker will be King. 

An influential committee formed in the Mayor’s parlour at the 
Manthester Town-hall on Friday, November 8, 1889, has undertaken 
“ to gather, test, and supply information of the present practice, per- 
formance, and uttermost capabilities of all the smokeless furnace 
apparatus in,the market.” We may be sure that that information will 
be reliable and exhaustive. Meanwhile, let us seriously ask ourselves 
if it isnot a little uneconomical to be burning fuel at first hand in our 
boiler furnaces at all? ' Would it not be possible.to convert our coal 
into gas in closed retorts before using the heat-giving properties as 
fuel? The chief inspector of the Alkali Works tells us that this is 
actually being done at the great chemical factory of Messrs. Brunner, 
Mond & Co., at Northwich. The coal is there subjected to destructive 
distillation, and the ammoniacal and other by-products are retained and 
found of great value—sometimes equal to that of the cheap fuel 
itself—while the residue of the gas is used for furnace heating. 

But, it has been asked, pending the time when all furnaces shall be 
worked by gas, what can be done to render smokeless the great iron 
puddling and steel-making works? ‘They are the worst offenders, pot- 
teries only excepted. The answer is,‘use smokeless coal, coke, or ‘an- 
thracite ; use Welsh steam coal, as is done largely in London; use the, 
best screened bituminous coal, as has been done succesfully at Wigan, 

` and begin to believe ‘that iron-works, as has been proved by John 
Cockerill & Co., at Liége, and by the Barrow-in-Furness Steel Works 
Company, can be carried on smokelessly if only some such furnaces as 

- the “Bicherqux” at Liége, and the “Vicars Boiler” stokers at Barrow, 
are introduced. f 

Meanwhile, the difficulties met with in the working of the Public 
Health Act are enormous, In Black Bolton chimneys are not under 
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police control, as in the metropolis. In Lancashire local authorities 
have not yet agreed as to what amount of smoke constitutes a 
nuisance. Thus, for example, while in Manchester one minute of 
dense smoke in the hour is the standard for prosecution, here in 
Bolton the Smoke Inspector is told he is not to interfere unless the 
emission of dense smoke is of two and a half minutes’ duration, or 
that of moderate smoke ten minutes during the half-hour. 

Another complication arises in the various interpretations that are , 
put on the meaning of the words “ black smoke” in Section 91 of the 
Public Health Act. All smoke is black, and contributes to the 
general nuisance, and all smoke, ergo, is, by the Act, illegal; and, 
until this is recognised, any standard based on estimated degrees of 
density will vary according to the eyesight and taste of various 
inspectors, and the judgment of various benches of magistrates, and 
the private interests of the local authorities. The magistrates are not 
infallible ; sometimes they are not entirely disinterested ; and the 
having tb prove to a bench of manufacturing magistrates in a manu- 
facturing town that smoke has been seen issuing from the chimneys 
of their friends, “in such quantity as to be a nuisance,” is often a 
task beyond the power of the local Inspector of Nuisances, or the 
Vigilance Committee, or the Sanitary Board. 

But Bolton-le-Smoke has proved conclusively that all black smoke 
is @ nuisance, and that all black smoke is needless, and that all black 
smoke can be prevented without in any way impairing the efficiency 
or ultimate success of the various manufactures that are carried on 
by means of steam-boiler furnaces. The words of the Act, “in 
such quantity as to be a nuisance,” after what we saw in Bolton, 
sound ridiculous. All that seems really needed is that public opinion 
shall ripen as to which is the real nuisance—the smoke-maker, or the 
man who puts the law in motion against the smoke—and the wished- 
for end will be attained. 

The Bolton authorities, on May 9, 1888, gave notice to all the 
steam users of the borough “ that the smoke inspectors had been cau- 
tioned not to gife the impression that abatement of the nuisance to 
any degree 'short of cessation would be permanently satisfactory, as 
the Council, had it in evidence that the nuisatice could be entirely 






stopped, with e ions, by day and night.” , Why, then, 
did we, as the Bolton mills, ftom one of 
the smokeles: ere the dense clouds of unburnt 
and wasted c n the day? 
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necessary £100 in rendering each factory furnace for ever smokeless. 
As matters are now, the Smoke Inspector watches a factory chimney 
for half an hour, notes whether the smoke is dense or moderate, and 
the duration of the nuisance; leaves the result of his observations at 


` the works, and enters a copy of his observations at the Local Board 


¢ 


Office for the Health Committee to deal with. The Health Committee 
serves a notice on the offending firm to abate, the nuisance within a 
reasonable time—say, a fortnight. It is probable that the firm.do 
little beyond cautioning their foreman, and it will not be till after 
several months that the Smoke Inspector will again make observa- 
tions on the particular mill chimney in question. 

The process is then perhaps repeated, and if no sufficient abate- 
ment is noticeable, the Inspector applies for a summons. At the eng 
of six months’ actionable smoke-making the case comes before the 
Bench. The firm instructs a solicitor, who argues that all that can 
be done, or can reasonably be demanded of his clients, has been done 
to abate the nuisance, and that if the bench harass his clients with 
such vexatious litigation and restrictions, the firm must shut up shop, 
and the town will be beggared. 

The Smoke Inspector or the Town Clerk then has his say. He shows 
that by the express terms of the Public Health Act, a magisterial order 
requiring the firm to abate the nuisance must be made, provided that 
the Magistrates are convinced in their minds that black smoke has been 
issuing from the factory “ in such quantity as to be a nuisance.” The 
magisterial mind until lately has been the difficulty here. The 
offending firm declares that all that can be done, has been done. 
The Inspector answers by appealing to the notorious fact that five or 
six firms in the immediate neighbourhood have rendered their mill 
chimneys absolutely smokeless; and after a long wrangle, a fine is 
proposed, and of what amount? A maximum of £5, with a possibility, 
of an additional fine of 10s. a day until the nuisance is abated. 

Now what does a wealthy firm care for such a trifling penalty? It 
has taken the Inspector six months to bring them to book, and if con- 
victed—which is.doubtful—a sum of £5 is the utmost fine imposable. 
They will purchase immunity for their purses and impurity for their 
chimneys for another six months at least for a £5 note, or less, 
and they leave the Court whistling that a Health 
Act so difficult in operation is c wish to see 
sunlight in Lancashire impractica 

But, as we walked to the Bolto ered mightily 
j hought that the mind of ral conscience 
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ARISTOCRACY OR DEMOCRACY. 
A REPLY TO PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 


HEN a man like Professor Huxley, who has long been looked 
up to as the most brilliant champion of advanced thought, 
propounds principles which are not easily distinguishable from those 
of the most fossilised old Toryism, it behoves those who believe 
in modern progress to review their position and make sure that 
they are standing on solid ground. The Professor has been moved 
to descend from the serene.regions of science, and enter on the 
burning region of practical politics by two considerations. 

1. He is alarmed at the progress of democratic ideas and institutions, 
by which, as he forcibly expresses it, the navigation of the vessel of 
State is to be entrusted to the votes of the ‘cooks and loblolly-boys 
instead of the officers,” and when “the ‘ great heart’ of the crew 
is called upon to settle the ship’s course.” 

2. He specially distrusts such a democratic extension of the franchise, 
because he thinks that it leads straight to what he calls “‘ Rousseauism,” 
that is, to a disposition to throw all the fundamental institutions of 
society, and especially that of land and other forms of private property, 
into a crucible, and cast them into new and impracticable forms in 
accordance with visionary abstract theories of the nataral, equality 
of men. 

Jt is clear that this argument is in substance that which has been 
used since the days of Thucydides, in the long controversy, as to the 
relative advantages of Aristocracy and Democracy; and that the 
“ Joblolly-boy ” simile is in effect a pregnant and pithy way of putting 
the objections to the Reform Bill of 1832, urged bf Sir Charles 
‘Wetherall and Colonel Sibthorp, and since repeated by every opponent 
. of the great democratic reforms, which, in the course of the last fifty 
years, have iso completely transformed the course of legislation. It 
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is a plausible argument; but it has certainly thus~far shown no 
sign of satisfying that, which, after all, is the surest test of truth, 
whether in scientific, or in political and social evolution, “ the survival 
of the fittest in the struggle for existence.” 

And here let me begin by saying that it is a source of great satis- 


faction to me to find that in contesting Professor Huxley’s conclusions. 


it is a question of appreciation of facts, and not of conflict of principle. 
I entirely agree with him that social and political problems are so 
infinitely complicated that it is impossible to solve them absolutely by 
any recurrrence to axioms or first principles. 

. If even the simple problem of three bodies revolving round a com- 
mon. centre of ‘gravity by the law of gravitation, can only ‘be solved 
by successive approximations, how hopeless must be the task of 
arriving at any hard-and-fast mathematical solution of the problem of 
thirty-five millions of people revolving each in its Own individual 


orbit, determined by an infinite number of impulses of self-interest, 


sentiment, hereditary influences, rice, country, education, and all the 
vastly varied action of a complex environment. In fact I am disposed 
to go even farther in this direction ‘than the Professor himself, and to 
object that in his ‘loblolly-boy ” simile, which contains the essence 
of his argument against democracy, he has stated the problem too 
generally, and not coupled it with the necessary limitations as to time, 
place, and other conditions which are indispensable. to arrive at any 
practical conclusion. At the same time I so far agree with Herbert 
Spencer, as to think that it is not only interesting, but may be useful 
in arriving at practical conclusions, to trace back the results which 
have survived in the course of evolution of civilized societies, as far 
as possible to their origin or first principles, so as to see what factors 
have become permanent and inevitable, and what are temporary and 


evanescent. Thus it seems to me that while Huxley is perfectly 


right in rejecting the axiom that all men are born equal, he’ might 
study Herbert Spencer with advantage in tracing the conditions under 
which this axiom, absurd as an absolute conclusion, has yet in some 
cases a real element of truth. Thus he would scarcely deny that all 
classes and conditions of men, be they rich or poor, strong or weak, 
ought to be equal in the eye of the law. Nor would Spencer deny that 


.questions of property and contract, of finance and franchise, are in 


their nature questions of more or less, of time and circumstance, 
rather than of absolute conclusions. In short, I hold that a right 
appreciation of first principles and of the history of evolution are 


useful in enabling us to state the conditions of social and «political. 


problems, though powerless to solve them. In order to define more 
closely the conditions of the problem of Aristocracy v. Democracy, 
we must greatly narrow the assumptions on which Professor Huxley’s 
argument depends. In neither case is it a question of* “cook and 
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been incurred in paper, depreciated far below its gold value, Surely 
here was a case, if ever, where the “ loblolly-boys” and common sailors 

, might have been expected to listen to the seductions of demagogues, 
who were not wanting, telling them that they ought not to submit to 
excessive taxation, in order to pay in full in gold, the cormorant 
capitalists who had advanced their loans in paper. But no! the maxim 
that “ honesty is the best policy ” was so engrained in the nature of the 
American masses, that they submitted cheerfully to a load of taxation, 
which converted the United States from one of the cheapest into one 
of the dearest countries in the world, and the demagogues, ‘instead of 
riding into power on popular prejudice, found themselves simply ostra~ 
cized from public life. 

Those who wish to pursue the subject farther, and to understand the 
real effect of democratic institutions on social life, will do well to study 
one of the most admirable books of recent times, Professor Bryce’s 
work onthe “ American Commonwealth.” Space forbids my pursuings 

_ the subject farther, and it is.sufficient to say, that I challenge any dis- 
passionate observer to say that democracy has been a failure in America 5 
and what is true of America is equally true, on a smaller scale, in all 
English-speaking colonies, with self-government, representative insti- 

_tutions, and a wide franchise. 

Turning to our own country, the situation is more complex. The 
political education of the masses can only be said to have begun in 
the present generation, with Board schools, a cheap Press, and the 
extension of the franchise. On the other hand, the principle of 
aristocracy is not merely hereditary, but is reinforced by the numerous 
class who have risen to wealth; by the social influences radiating 
from the Queen on the throne down to the wife of a retired tradesman 
living in an Acacia or Beaconsfield Villa; by powerful professional 
. and monopolist interests, such as the Law,the Church, and the 
publicans, which are either manned by members of the upper class or _ 
have grown up under its shelter; and by the conservative instincts 
which have made Englishmen as -a rule slow to move and suspicious 
of novelties. Still there remains a large number of facts from which 
an approximate induction can be drawn. Take, first, the question of 
foreign policy. ‘Here, certainly, if the “ loblolly-boy ” theory has 
any force, the superior wisdom of the Classes over that cf the Masses 
ought to be most apparen n aristocracy has any raison d'étre 
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‘1. Sympathy with „Louis Napoleon, and the entente cordiale with 
the French Empire- landing us in the Crimean war. 

2. Sympathy with the Southern States in the war of the Union. 

‘3. Sympathy with Turkey and an exaggerated Russo-phobia, lead- 
ing to a policy alike cynical and, stupid, of trying to bolster up the 
decay of the decrepit empire of the Sultan at the expense of the 
Christian populations struggling for their inevitable enfranchisement. 

4. Sympathy with Austria in her wars to prevent the creation of 
an united Italy and of a great Germany. 

5. Violent indignation at the settlement of the Alabama claims by 
arbitration, | 

6. Successive Afghan wars undertaken in defiance of common sense 
and of the remonstrances of the leading authorities, like Lord 
Lawrence, who were practically acquainted with Indian affairs. 

7. A Colonial policy of treating Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
gnd South Africa, as dependencies of Downing Street, by which our 
Colonial Empire would have been infallibly lost to us but for the 
tardy application of democratic principles. 

Many more instances might be mentioned, but these are sufficient 
to show that, in point of fact, the “classes” have signally failed to 
make good their claim to be a real ‘‘ Aristocracy,” that is a Govern- 
ment of the best and wisest, and that in the very field where, if 
anywhere, their superiority ought to have been most clearly manifested. 
_ Lf we turn to domestic affairs it is still more clear that the ‘‘ classes ” 
have not shown that superiority in political wisdom which is claimed 
for them over the “ masses.” It would be difficult to name one of the 
great and beneficial reforms of the last 60 years which could have been 
carried if the upper classes of society, represented by the hereditary 
aristocratic House of Lords, had been able to give effect to their 
opinions and wishes, 

The Reform Bills, the Extensions of the Franchise and of Education, 
Free Trade, the Repeal of the Corn Laws, the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, the Irish Land Acts, would all have been rejected, and 
it is not too much to say that, if the navigation of the ship of State 
had been entrusted to the select few, it would long ago have been 
among breakers, and instead of Reform we should have had Revolution. 

If we inquire the reason, it will be found in the fact that the so- 
called aristocracy has ceased to be what its name purports—a selection 
of the best of t tate of frequent great 
wars, or appre of military organ- 
ization, is t itary aristocracy 
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been born in Germany instead of England. The ftuff is there—the 
physical courage, the high spirit, the, feeling that voblesse oblige—but 
how different has been the training. In the one cap, duty, discipline, 
and the stern realities of the battle-field ; in the ots the enervating 
influences of luxury and idleness. Compare the ouse of Commons, 
the crew selected by the nation, including, if you like, the cooks and 
loblolly-boys, with the House of Lords, the crew sel ected by hereditary 
succession, and recruited only from the upper clas Ber Any one who 
has stood a contested election must be aware, thai 2 a great and in- 
creasing majority of cases, no one has a chance of bey"8 returned to the 
popular Assembly, who has not a good deal of he experience and 
qualities which make for statesmanship. He mu b be a fairly good 
speaker, well up in all the political and social quẹġtions of the day, 
with command of temper to stand heckling, of in ependent means, 
and of fair position and moral character, He must Y° done some- 
thing to make his name known as a man who has succ pied m life Ta 
who has shown marked ability. The House of Common NS recruited 
more and more every day by men who, if some accident c 
to be Cabinet Ministers and heads of great departments, w 
charge the duties of their office very creditably. Men like 
H. Smith from trade, Mr. Goschen from the City, Mr. John Mort! 
from literature, Mr. H. Fowler from a solicitor’s office, and scores o 
others who would do fairly well if they had the opportunity. Can the 
same be said of the House of Lords? Assuredly not! With a very few 
eminent exceptions, they do not even take a sufficient interest in 
politics to attend its sittings. And they are terribly biassed by what 
I haye called the “personal equation;” they view things through 
the medium of West-end society, and the result is that nine-tenths of 
them are utterly out of sympathy with the public opinion and political 
views of a majority of their countrymen. 

When an organ becomes useless in the course of evolution it is very 
apt to become injurious, and this, I think, may be said of the principle 
of hereditary aristocracy under existing conditions. The great mis- 
chief it does is in fostering the national defect of snobbishness. What is 
„snobbishness? It is the tendency to bow down before a golden image, 
and worship rank and wealth rather than real merit. We hear loud 
complaints of this, the besetting sin of the age; but how can it 
be otherwise, when the fogngain of honour flows in a channel the first 
condition of whic to found a 
family, and 
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in science; Dickehg, 


Thackeray, and George Eliot ‘in literature ; 
AWoidaworth: 2 onl 


y, and Browning in poetry ; rather than men 
ortune ratting, party services in contesting elec- 
excluding from Cabinets, in all cases with the 
and, in many instances, with this obviously and 
qualification. Tennyson is the solitary exception, 
ore forcibly the degradation of hereditary honours, 
of surprise ran through most of his admirers on 
atest poet of the age had condescended to'accept 


whose claim is op 
tions, excuses for 
condition of wealth‘ ' 
obtrusively the sole 
and his case shows 
for a painful thrill 
hearing that the ar 
a peerage. . 
There remains th 
for any one, who is 
"and the drift of ; 
possible from b 
the case of the 
eare, I suppos 


© bugbear of “ Rousseauism.” I call it a bugbear, 
ractically acquainted with the House of Commons 
ublic opinion, must be aware that it is as far as, 
ng within the sphere of practical politics, Take 
ish Land Act and the Scottish Crofters Act, which 
, the high-water mark of what the members of the 
openly Defence League would call Socialist legislation. 












ese. Acts was sianed by a belief in the axiom that all men 
born equal, and that'all property is a robbery. On the contrary, 
he arguments which were used, and which prevailed, were identical 
with those which Professor Huxley himself puts forward with so muck 
force in his article on “ Natural Rights and Political Rights.” He 
` says ‘that “ labour is the foundation of the claim to sound ownership,” 
7 and instances the rude flint chipped into an axe by a palæolithic 
savage, and the green crop on the otherwise stony desert of Upper 
Egypt, which had been fertilized by the labour of the irrigator bring- 
ing to it the muddy water of the Nile. “ Property,” he says, 
“consists in fact of two elements; the soil or other raw material, 
and the labour applied to it.” 

Now the Irish question was this: that in a vast majority of small 
holdings, under £10 a year, comprising half the population of Ireland, 
and to a considerable extent in larger holdings, the landlord had con- 
tributed nothing but poor, rocky, and boggy soil, worth certainly on 
the average not half-a-crown an acre, and often not worth sixpence of 

annual rent, while the tenant had built the houses, drained, fenced, 
and reclaimed the land, and made a provements, which ‘had 
created a as the law just 
ter part of 
ted fully 
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extraneous sources ‘such as harvest labour in ‘England, and remittances 
from sons and daughters in America? That in a nutshell, is the 
Irish Land Question. 

And was it right or wise for the English nation to throw the whole 
weight of the Government, the law, the army, the police, and the 
whole system of evictions and Coercion, into the scale of the landlords 
to perpetuate this state of things, with the certainty of so exasperating 
the feeling of an intelligent nationality whom you have educated, and 
to whom you have given equal political rights, as to make Ireland a 
source of weakness rather than of strength to the Empirs, and compel 
you, in case of war, to lock up a fourth of your available military 
strength in order to keep it in subjection ? 

That, in a nutshell, is the question of Home Rule. 

These views may be right or wrong, but assuredly they are based on 
something quite different from the abstract axioms of Rousseau, 

So far from denouncing all property as a robbery, we aim at recog-, 
nising it by restoring to those who,on Professor Huxley’s own principles, 
are the chief owners, some moderate share at any rate of that of which 
they have been robbed by unjust legislation. 

But then it is said that you are violating the principle of the 
sanctity of contract which is the main object of the State to enforce, 
and which is the foundation of all civilized society. Here again we 
reply :—No, we are seeking to strengthen the principle of contract by 
making it a reality, and not a legal fiction. Even the English- Law, 
harsh as it is in siding with the rich against the pocr, the strong 
against the weak, admits that contract is only valid where the con- 
tracting parties are free and meet on equal terms, and not under irre- 
sistible compulsion. It does not hold in the case of minors, married 
women, or where undue and irresistible influence can be established. 
Now in the case of Irish and Scotch Crofters, Commission after Commis- 
sion has established the fact that there was no real freedom of contract 
_ between landlord and tenant. Eviction is in effect what it has been 
so often called—a sentence of death. 

There is so little independent employment for labour, that the 
cottier, if he is aged, infirm, or burdened with a family, has no 
alternative but to pay, or promise to pay, an impossible rent, or to turn 
out and die in a ditch. Even now, after the passing of the Land Act, 
such is his fate in the poorer half of Ireland, unless hə can pay the 
arrears of what are admitted to be pune eae In Scotland it is 
different. There arrears of unjust [rents are held to be unjust, and 
the Land Commission reduces them accordingly. 

What first opened my eyes, more than 20 years ago, to the realities 
of the Irish question, was a conversation I had with an. Irish labourer, 
whom I found trenching a piece of mountain land on the banks of the 
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Lake of Killarney. He told me that he was working fora farmer, 
that his wages were eighteenpence a day, but that he only got work 
on the average for 90 days in the year. I have since visited most of 
the poorer parts of Ireland and cross-examined innumerable labourers 
and cottars, and have found this statement confirmed, or rather 
aggravated, in the remoter districts. Take the case of Gweedore, where 
I once spent a month. I am certain that in an area of 20 miles round 
the scene of the recent lamentable events, with a population of 3,000 
or 4,000, there is not employment at day’s wages for 50 or 60 
independent labourers. In the notorious Falcarragh estate, it has been 
stated in open court, and the figures have never been: contradicted, 
that the ancestors of the present proprietor bought it originally for 
something like £500; that the landlords have never expended a 
shilling on improvements, and that the rental before the passing of the 
Land Act was £2,500 a year, and is still nominally from £1,500: to 

e £2,000. Am I Rousseauist, if I say that this is indeed robbery, but 
robbery not by the tenant on the landlord, but by the landlord on the 
tenant ? 

To turn, however, from Ireland, whose burning questions of party 
and political interests obscure the view, what are the general questions 
respecting the rights and duties of property, and especially of landed 
property, which are within the sphere of practical politics? They are 
all questions of finance and of figures. Even Henry George, when he 
comes to the practical application of his able and ingenious, but often, 
extreme and impracticable theories, confines them to the special case 
of land, and limits his practical demand to a transfer to it.of.the larger 
share of national taxation. This is a question, more or less, of com- ' 
promise and practical adjustment, rather than of abstract theory. The 
principle is already admitted, by the income tax and succession duties, 
that property ought to pay something towards the support of the 
State, that is, for the common good ; the question is whether it pays 
enough, and whether it is levied on the right sorts of property. 

Here in England, apart from all questions of Ireland, there is a 
general and growing opinion that past legislation has not sufficiently 
kept in view the great and fundamental distinction between earned 
and unearned property. 

The former, whether in land or personalty, is a natural, the latter 
an artificial, right. That it is artificial is clearly proved by-the fact 
` that it is different in different ages and countries. England is the 
solitary exception in Avhich the tight of property has been strained so 
_ high as to carry with it the absolute right of the owner not only to do 
what he likes with his own, with what he has made by his own exer- 
tions and during his own life, but to do what he likes with it after 
his death, A a may, if he likes, disinherit his family, and 
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- leave his widow and children to be supported by the ratepayers. To 
a certain extent this is mitigated by settlements, but even these leave 

- the first owner-the power of tying up his estate as he likes for a 
long period, and the theory of the English law is that. the absolute 
right of ownership persists after death.. But this is an exceptional 
law; in the Roman law, and in the laws of France, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, and other civilized nations, and even in such an integral 
part of our own empire. as Scotland no such theory prevails. On the 
contrary, the unlimited power ceases with life, and tha disposal of 
property after the owner’s death, is not left to him, but to the opera- 
tion of law, by which the bulk of it goes to provide for the family. 

Clearly the devolution of all property to those who have done nothing 
to earn it beyond, as the witty Frenchman says, “taking the trouble 
to be born,” is an affair of laws, and the fortunate heirs may be 
expected to pay handsomely for the support of the law and order to 
which they are indebted for their windfall. This is a question not, 
of abstract theory, but ‘of the proper amount of succession duties, and 
of the incidence of the income-tax on the two descripticns of income, 
earned and unearned. 

Then there is the case of the unearned increment. To take a 
practical illustration, there’ is a mountain valley in Wales which 
might have been worth, at the outside, £800 a year as a sheep farm. 
But coal and iron were found, works created, and a town of 10,000 
inhabitants sprung up, and the landlord now gets asecure income of 
£8,000 a year. This extra value has been created by the outlay of 
capitalists, most of whom lost their money, and by the labour of the 
community who live on the soil. 

Now I do not care how the landlord’s ancestors got the land in the 
times of the Tudors or Plantaganets, nor would I propose to confiscate 
his income on the ‘plea of equal rights or ancestral robbery. But, 
without being a Rousseauist, I may be permitted to say that I think 
the original legislation was bad which did not reserve the mining 
tights for the State or Commune, and that the modern legislation was 
bad which did not impose some large share of the local rates on the 
fortunate landlord, to provide the requisites of civilized life for the 
community, which had thus grown up, and to which he was indebted 
for his enhanced income. 

Again in the case of betterments in tows. Am I a Rousseauist 
if I hold that where a street is wide ense of the rate- 
payers by. taking one: side of it, an the value of the 
other side is greatly increased, the o ght to contribute 

‘some fair proportion of the rates ? 

These are the sort gf questions 

range of practical: politics, and they; ‘ally different 
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sphere of ideas from speculations as to the original equality of 
mankind, and tko abstract rights or wrongs of the principle of private 
property. 

They will be solved not by any appeal to such abstract theories, but 
by what Professor Huxley admits to be the only method of solying 
such complicated social problems, by trial’ and error, by practical 

‘experience, and by the survival of the fittest in the struggle for ' 
existence. Such solutions are not far off, and it is pretty clear in 
what direction they will be. In the meantime, I can only say that 
advancing years, and closer observation maké me every day less 
alarmed at the ineyitable progress of democracy, better Satisfied with 
the present, and more hopeful of the future. 

SAMUEL LAING. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE ORITICS. 


his notable articles have recently appeared in this Review 
on what is called “the Higher Criticism,” a name coined by 
Eichhorn for the criticism of the style and contents of Holy Scripture, 
as distinguished from the criticism of the Biblical text, which is 
called “Textual” or ‘Lower Criticism.” One of these articles, by 
Canon Cheyne, was headed, “Reform in the Teaching of the Old 
Testament ;” the other, by Canon Driver, bore the title of “The 
Critical Study of the Old Testament.” ` 

In his article of lass August, Canon Cheyne pleaded for a reform in 
‘the teaching of the Old Testament from .the pulpit, from the chair, 
and even from the desk. He asked for “a progressive movement” 
towards teaching the Old Testament “on the basis of the facts gene- 
rally admitted by experts.” ‘Why should not,” he inquires, -“ a 
provisional compromise be entered into, in all suitable cases, botween 
Church teachers and Old Testament criticism on the basis of the facts 
generally admitted by the experts?” Surely an innocent request, a 
proper request, nay, a commonplace and needless request. For how 
else can the Old Testament be taught, or how else has it been taught ? 
Where the experts are agreed, the popularizers must follow. 

The aim of Canon Driver’s paper of February was, he told us, “to 
state, in untechnical language, the grounds upon which- the criticism 
of the Old Testament rests à ency consists, 
have been 
reached by crit ble. 
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speak for a moment into the ear of our public teachers. Morvover, I 
would fain crv “halt” to some of our English experts themselves. 
Not that I like polemics. But, as Canon Cheyne has so admirably 
said, © There are times when even those who are most adverse to the 
‘strife of tongues’ are fdrced to take up their pen in the service of 
trith, and to enter the arena of controversy; and if it so happens 
that thte.cause, to-which their life is given is evil spoken of, and 
deserted or half-deserted by its natural allies, they feel bound to run 
the risk of misconception, and not even refuse personal controversy.” 
Besides, with Canon Cheyne I also believe firmly, and should be 
ashamed not to believe, that * it onght to be possible to remonstrate 
or to protest without violating truth ond charity, and with the con- 
stant yecognition thet the points on which the antagonists agree are 
more important than those in which, perhaps only for a time, they 
differ.” Furtker, if I hesitate in accepting some of the opinions either 
of Canon Cheyne or of Canon Driver, I do so to my great sorrow, and 
under a sense of unwelcome compulsion, for I cannot forget how 
much I owe to the careful scholarship and pationt research of both 
these leaders in Old Testament interpretation. 

Conon Cheyne referred in his article to “the unwise policy of 
branding critical inquiry as unchristian.” The epithet ‘ unwise” is 
mildness itself. Such a policy is dangerous, is destructive, A Chris- 
tianity which cannot stand criticism will soon cease to stand. Critical 
inquiry into tho Old Testament is absolutely necessary to any adequate 
understanding of the Old Testament. For what is criticism? It is 
inquiry by the critical method. And what is the critical method ? 
Tt is the examination of the Books of the Bible by the same prin- 
ciples by which all hterature is studied ; it is logic; it is the appli- 
cation to tho Law and the Prophets of that inductive method by 
which discoveries innumerable have been made in all ivalks of research. 
The critical method is the questioning of facts—the prosecution of know- 
ledge by, first, classifying facts, and, next, reasoning from facts when 
classified. The Christian man who refuses to acknowledge the legiti- 
macy of such a method in the study of the Old Testament is no friend 
to Christianity, and is, whether he knows it or not. either a tyro or a 
traitor. For who will long believe where he may not think, and who 
will long think ın fetters? Freedom, freedom to follow where thought 
leads, is of the essence of thought, and thought, thought regulated by 
its own laws Now the so-called higher 
criticism of imply rational esamina- 
facts of the Old 
. its styles 
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seminaries and pulpits and schools! For, I venture to assert, scholarly 
and thorough and balanced study of the Old Testament is one of the 
pressing needs of our times. Quite a dangerous neglect of the Old 
Testamént, that unique literary monument of the past world, has: 
characterized Christian thinking all too long. Ihave even heard of a 
prominent Nonconformist minister so preferring the New Testament to 
the Old in reading lessons as to use in public no part of the Old Tes- 
tament except the Psalnis. And even where the Old Testament has 
not been ignored, too frequently its poetry has been spiritualized beyond 
recognition, and its proso has been wholly removed from its historical 
setting; whilst, as for its magnificent prophecy, it has been rendered 
unintelligible by crude extravagance. Is it not high time that so ex- 
quisite a literary relic—to use very insufficient language—should be 
studied at least as carefully and rationally and lovingly as the epics 
and histories-and philosophies of Greece and Rome? For, monumental 
as these, too, are, do they not fall short of the Hebrew literature in 
energy and in insight, in speculation and in elevation, in simplicity and 
in beauty, in humanity, in reflection of áll things divine? And how 
shall this splendid literature be mastered but by criticism? ' “Brand 
critical inquiry as unchristian?” Nay, let us welcome even one- 
sided and erroneous criticism if it recall attention to this priceless 
heirloom of religion. Let us rejoice in the proclamation on the house- 
tops even of false conclusions, if mankind is but made to listen. For 
error often proves useful in arousing the lethargic ; nay, error facili- 
tates its own burial. For my part, I believe that the present move- 
ment in critical circles is not without its providential side, quickening 
interest and concentrating labour. Criticism unchristian? Why, 
criticism is simply carrying out the very Christian advice of Paul te 
‘“ prove all things, and hold fast that which is good.” I cannot but 
hope that as this momentous century has seen the birth of an inter- 
national and scientific exegesis, so it may also see the birth of an 
international and scientific “ Higher Criticism.” 

But this is taking a wide view of criticism. After all, be it said, 
the critics themselves are largely responsible for the disrepute into 
which critical pursuits have fallen in many quarters. They have too 
narrow a view of criticism. Canon Cheyne affords an instance of 
this misleading limitation of view, as his article testifies. For observe 
the practical principle by which he propqges to carry out the reform he 
advocates in teaching the Old Testame sks “the religious 
guides of the nation” to act upon the le crede expertis. 
** Why should not a provisional compro} d into between 
Church teachers and Old Testament cri: asis of the facts 
generally admitted by the experts ? ” 
the experts in all facts generally admi H, cannot but - 
be sound and good and wholesome. anon Cheyne’s 
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experts? Germans all. The critics of varying schools in Protestant 
Germany are the experts he would have our religious guides follow. 
Now, ill as it would become me, who owe so much to German scholar- 
ship, to say that German scholarship is worthless, I do venture to enter 
a caveat against Canon Cheyne’s canon, for four reasons. 

“Do not, my friends, give occasion,” writes Canon Cheyne, “to 
the Matthew Arnolds of the future to mock at your indifference alike 
to the truth of history, the charm of poetry, and the exquisite, 
simplicity of early religion.” Nor, I would add, to mock at your 
indifference to cultured judgment, to balanced criticism, to tact, the 
primary lesson Matthew Arnold strove to teach his age. For I cannot 
but agree with Matthew Arnold in his opinion on the value of German 
criticism. “In the German mind, as in the German language,” 
wrote Matthew Arnold in his “ Literature and Dogma,” “there does ' 
seem to me something splay, something blunt-edged, unhandy and 

*infelicitous—some want of quick, fine, sure perception, which tends to 
balance the great superiority of the Germans in knowledge, and in the 
disposition to deal, impartially with knowledge.” ‘Of course, in 
a man of genius,” Mr. Arnold continued, “this delicacy and dexterity 
of perception is much less lacking ; but even in Germans of genius 
there, seems some lack of it. Goethe, for instance, has less of it, all 
must surely own; than the great men of other nations whom alone one 
‘ean cite as his literary compeers: Shakespeare, Voltaire, Macchiavel, 
Cicero, Plato, Or, to go a little lower down, compare Bentley as a 
critic with Hermann; Bentley treating Menander with Hermann 
treating Alschylus. Both are on ground favourable to them; both 
know thoroughly, one may say, the facts of their case ; yet such is the 
difference between them, somehow, in dexterousness and sureness of 
perception, that the gifted English scholar is wrong hardly ever, 
whereas the gifted German scholar is wrong very often.” ‘ And 
then,” as Matthew Arnold goes on to say, with his own characteristic 
directness, “ every learned German is not gifted, is not a man of 
genius.” “ Whether it be from race,” he suggests, “ or whether this 
quickness and sureness of perception comes, rather, from a long 
practical conyersance with great affairs, and only those nations which 
have at any time had a practical lead of the civilized world, the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Italians,. the French, the English, can have 
it; and the Germans haygggë! now had no such practical lead, though 

y now, therefore, acquire the practical’ 

dexterity of perc ever this may be, the thing is so, and 

a learned Germ means, in general, a fine and practically 

sure perception to his learning. Give a Frenchman, an 

Italian, an En e knowledge of the facts . : . . and 

you could, in is perception more than you can the 
3,” pertinence: to the point before us, 
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Matthew Arnold adds, ‘ This, I say, shows how large a thing criticism 
is ; since, even of those from whom we take what we now in theology 
most want, knowledge of the facts of our study, and to whom there- 
fore we are, and ought to be, under deep obligations, even of them 
we must not take too much, or take anything like all that they offer ; 
but we must take much and leave much, and must have experience 
enough to know what to take and what to leave.” The. quotation is 
so singularly à propos, that its length may be forgiven.. It expresses 
clearly and reasonably why the German experts are, in one respect, 
undesirable guides. It presents, with all the grace and insight of 
the writer, one reason why I dissent from Canon Cheyne’s canon. 
Whilst I cannot but express the warmest gratitude to the great 
German experts in the Old Testament, I feel myself compelled, 
reluctantly, to avow that experience has led me to distrust the 
conclusions these experts have drawn from the facts they have so 
perseverinply marshalled. 

“Thern criticism is international,” Canon Cheyne has said, oddly 
enough, in criticising me for not following the German trend of criti- 
cism in the matter of the Pentateuch. Just so; criticism that may 
be safely followed by our religious guides, who are not themselves 
experts, should be international. This is my second reason for not 
accepting Professor Cheyne’s canon. In Old Testament matters 
there are happily, and in daily increasing proportion, critical col- 
clusions which are accepted by the experts of different schools and 
various nations. These conclusions our religious guides, who are not 
themselves experts, may wisely accept. Critical researches are being 
carried on, with equal loyalty to truth and along similar lines of 
inquiry, in England and Scotland and America, as well as 
Germany, and a‘ genuine international criticism is rapidly growing. 
Indeed, in critical. studies as in doctrinal, the great need of our times, 
I think, is an international development. Criticism is, or ought to be, 
one and not many. National, nay sectional, development has run a course 
sufficiently long, and we now desiderate a catholic, an international, 
criticism instead of a German criticism, or an American criticism, or an 
English criticism. I am glad to find Canon Cheyne also aspires after 
an international criticism. But in framing this catholic criticism, 
peace cannot be yet whilst opposite opinions are so strongly held. 












Keenly controverted criticism can only i asaileble stage by 
long-continued conflict of opinion. A ace is more dis- 
astrous in the long run than war. ly would be a 
trumped-up peace which bids us accept d ignore all 


resulis which are English or Scotcl Let Canon 
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truth. Probably, too, these views would haye the more favourable 
reception for being pooh-poohed for a while. Moreover, let Canon 
Cheyne consider how lamentable it would be if the views he advocates 
proved to be erroneous after all. For my part, I cannot forget that 
he who sides with the conclusions of this gencration of German 
scholars takes sides against the many Biblical scholars of Great Britain 
and America who either controvert these German views or declare 
them unproven. Nor am I prepared to say that these English-speak- 
ing critics are less scientific, or are less lovers of truth, or are less 
balanced in judgment, or are Jess competent to form an opinion, or 
are less characterized by that peculiarly scientific attribute of caution 
which refuses to announce an hypothesis as proven theory without 
many-sided verification. It is becanse I believe in the possibility of 
an international criticism, and because I believe that this international 
criticism—one, impregnable, universal, trac—is on the way that I 
urge our “ religious guides,” who are not themselves experts, to wait 
a while. It is wiser to suspend judgment than to say hastily what it 
may speedily be necessary to unsay. Great men may have poor 
opinions, nor, I believe, does the greatness of a critic make his poor 
opinions more precious. 

And there is n third reason why I cannot but object to constituting 
the German schools of critics, however opposite to each other in their 
conclusions, reliable guides for those who are not experts. The critics, 
of the two opposed German schools, the followers let us say (for clear- 
ness, if not in perfect accuracy) of Wellhansen and Dillmann, both 
agree in conceding certain fundamental postulates which it seems to 
me should not be granted without further inquiry. and both coincide 
in teaching certain results which will show themeelves, I suspect, quite 
otherwise than legitimate when narrowly scrutinized. The whole 
history of the Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch would have to be 
cited in support of this ohjection. Still, I will endeavour to outline 
very briefly the evidence on which it is based. Let us suppose that a 
modern Romanist is asked why he believes in the Immaculate Con- 
ception : he would probably reply because he believes in the infallibility 
of the Pope; if asked why he believed in the infallibility of the Pope, 
he would probably cite the infallibility of the Vatican Council; if 
urged to state why he believed in the infallibility of Councils, he 
would probably mon traditions of the Church; and if 
pressed as to ed in the infallibility of ecclesiastical 
tradition, he l attention to the apostolical tradition. 
never a full statement is asked for of 
iciem in its common form to-day. The 

theory of Wellhausen are not to be 
ssumes the results of the school of 
s of the theory held in common by 
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Dillmann and Ewald and Knobel and Schrader (to cite prominent 
names only), are not to be found in Dillmann or in any of his 
associates, they assume the results of the school of Da Wette and 
Tuch and Bleek; but again, the full grounds of the theory of the 
school of Bleek are not to be found therein, they assume the results 
of the school of Eichhorn. Now Canon Cheyne asks the religious 
guides of the nation to accept as proven all results in which the 
schools of Dillmann and Wellhausen are agreed; he might as logically: 
ask us to accept the dogma of the Immaculate Conception because the 
Pope and the Vatican Council are agreed. Indeed, I venture to 
assert that when our English Old Testament scholars undertake the 
laborious but indispensable task of checking the conclusions of the 
German critics, ab initio ipso, they will express their warmest 
thanks for the facts which the German critics have laboriously un- 
earthed, but will draw for themselves the very different conclusions 
which to them the facts appear to warrant. Submission ,to authority , 
is good, if the authority is reliable; but it is just the reliableness of 
` the judgment of the authorities, to whom Canon Cheyne would have 
us bow, that I venture to impugn. I do so after having some years 
ago cordially, nay enthusiastically, believed in ‘their value. But 
maturer and more protracted examination has led me to utterly distrust 
the more serious results announced by these authorities. ` 

And there is a fourth reason why “the religious guides of the 
nation,” who are not themselves experts in criticism, should pause, I ` 
think, before popularizing the results of the German experts, especially 
upon the origin of the Books of the Law. That reason lies—let the 
truth be said—-in loyalty to the religion in which they are guides. As 
a matter of fact, the prominent German critics who have made the 
present phase of Pentateuch criticism have not been in warm sym- 
pathy with supernatural Christianity. It is true that, if I. under- 
stand Dr. Cheyne’s contention, he denies this of Wellhausen and 
Kuenen. Thus he says, speaking of 4 leading American scholar, 
“Dr. Chambers knows more than I do of Kuenen and Wellhausen, if 
he can assert that either of them is a pure naturalist.” Ido not 
know what Canon Cheyne means by “a pure naturalist,” especially 
when he adds his confusing remarks about “ pure supernaturalists ; ” 
but I do venture to say that there is little ground for asserting that 
either of these great scholars is a believer in supernatural Christianity 
(I use the seemingly tautologous snalifiation patause it is difficult to 
‘understand what some folks mean by Christianity when they banish 
therefrom predictive prophecy, and express revelatjon, and miracle), 
and I venture so to say, as regards Wellhausen on INS QW2 authority. ; 
For, in Schaffs “ Encyclopædia of Livitg Divines,” unklet the heading 
of Julius Wellhausen, this great critic’s own statement 48 ttanscribed— 
“that he left the theological faculty at Greifswald of i own. accord, 
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in the consciousness of no longer standing quite on the basis of 
the Evangelical Church and of Protestantism” (in dem Bewusstsein, 
durchaus nicht mehr auf dem Boden der evangelischen Kirche oder 
des Protestantismus zu stehen). Again, what says Kuenen in his 
“ Religion of Israel”? Does he not frankly state that his desire is to 
show “a natural development both of the Israelitish religion itself and 
of the belief in its heavenly origin?” Then, after Kuenen and Well- 
hausen, what greater name in the initiation of the theory is there than 
Graf, or shall I add Vatke (from whom Wellhausen acknowledges 
himself das Meiste und Beste gelernt zu haben—to have learnt best 
and most)? Did these men, eminent as they were in scholarship, 
hold ‘those Christian tenets, that catholic faith, which the Eastern 
Churches and the Western, the Anglican and the Lutheran, and the 
Reformed Churches, agree in teaching? Or what must be said con- . 
cerning the more prominent English critics, Kalisch and Colenso ? 
. True, some of the upholders of this latest phase of the Pentateuch 
question are conspicuous adherents of the catholic Christian faith (the 
issue of opinions is not always seen at once), but the fact remains 
that the leaders in this momentous change of view upon the Law and 
the Prophets are, for the most part, advocates of a naturalistic evolu- 
tion of the Christian and Hebrew Scriptures. Is there not in such a 
fact cause for caution ? Supernatural Christianity bas so many reasons 
‘in its fayour, “the religious guides of the nation” are wont to con- 
sider, that any theory which seems to be alien to supernatural 
Christianity is ipso facto rendered suspect—not without justice. It is 
not wholly unreasonable to judge a theory by its consequences or-by 
its postulates. j 

However, never mind the bias, Canon Cheyne says in effect; it 
` has not influenced the judgment of, the German critics in any undue 
manner ; the duty of the expert who disagrees with them, is to show 
where their facts are partial or their inferences incorréct. ‘‘ The 
other leaders of criticism are, and always have been, what Baur was 
not,” the Canon: says, “pure historical critics; . . . . if it can be 
shown that a bias of a definitely philosophical nature ever does lead 
them astray from the right historical course, accuse them of it.” Very 
good. I-do not think it would be difficult to show in very many 
instances how “a bias of a definitely philosophical nature” has 
influenced the critical interpretation of facts. How could it be other- 
wise? If a eine e with, and for what appear to him con- 
clusive reasons—fjshelieves, for example, in supernatural revelation 
(as from the m cy-seat ‘in {the- tabernacle), believing only in the 
naturalistic eyoly¥tion of all religion, surely he must re-shape the Old 
Testament to his taste, and ig very liable, I should say, to emphasize 
some facts unduly and unduly ignore other facts. But I do not 
delay to instanțe, J am anxious now ‚to leave general principles, and 
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to deal, in what space remains, with the facts alleged, and with the 
facts alone. I will occupy myself with “ the leaders of criticism,” on 
the assumption that they are pure historical critics. In short, I 
would turn from Canon Cheyne’s paper to Canon Driver’s, and show 
why the facts of the case do not, in my opinion, warrant the conclu- 
sions drawn therefrom. In doing so, let me again say that I have 
too high a respect for Canon Driver’s conspicuous ability in Old 
Testament studies to be in any danger, I trust, of transgressing the 
bounds of Christian courtesy. ‘We are, alas! in opposite camps at a 
time when conflict is inevitable, and when plain speech is inseparable 
_from the discharge of our . duty to man and to God. Would it 
were otherwise ! J $ 

A few brief explanations before proceeding. And, first, let me 
again repeat that I have no quarrel with the method of the Higher 
Criticism as such. In my view, the Higher Criticism is, as I have 
said. legitimate, inasmuch as it is but the study of the Bible by the 
common method of all science, the inductive method; or, as Canon 
Driver expresses the same thing, ‘‘all theories framed by critics 
respecting the structure of the different books are endeavours to co- 
ordinate and account for the phenomena, of the nature indicated, 
which the books present.” Again, I call attention, and content myself 
with simply calling attention, to the limited use by Canon Driver of 
the term “ critics ” for those who hold what are called “ advanced” 
views. Further, let me state distinctly that I quite agree with what 
Canon Driver has said concerning the pluralist authorship of those 
historical books of the Old Testament which form in the Hebréw 
canon the Earlier Prophets; indeed, in my Congregational Union 
Lecture, I have given my reasons for saying—what my own researches 
have led me to say, and what I believe has not been pointed out 
before, at any rate so fully—that these so-called Harlier Prophets— 
the books from Judges to Kings, were produced by the labours of 
several generations of prophets—by Samuel and Nathan and Gad, by 
Abijah and Iddo and Shemaiah, and by Jehu and Isaiah, and probably 
by other prophets ; and I also agree with Canon Driver that the Books 
of Chronicles are compilations of a relatively late date. Yet, again, I 
also believe with Canon Driver in the composite authorship of Genesis, 
holding a view upon that authorship’ which I have also stated at length 
in my Congregational Union Lecture. 

I make these explanations that irr A ovant Wie my be excluded 
from a controversy already sufficiently complicated. Where I join 
issue is with Canon Driver's assuniption that the method of the 
Chronicles, or the method of the prophet writers of the so-called 
Earlier Prophets, all of which books seem to me themselves to suggest 
their composite authorship, is the method of the writer or\ writers of 
the Books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy, 
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on their face their authorship by Moses. Let the issue be clearly kept 
before all critics. That issue is whether the Books from Exodus to 
Deuteronomy are, so to speak, substantially the journal of Moses, or 
whether these books arose during the lapse of centuries. The issue 
is, whether these four Books of the Law are substantially contemporary 
with Moses, or whether these four Books of the Law arose “gradually 
out of pre-existing sources,” as Canon Driver believes, ‘‘ which took 
shape at different periods of history, and represent phases, by no 
means contemporaneous, of Hebrew legislation.” This is the problem 
which the Higher Criticism has to solve (Canon Cheyne and Canon 
Driver would say which the Higher Criticism has solved), without bias 
and by the oid of its own peculiar methods. And for the solution, be 
it added, important doctrinal problems wait. 

Two rival theories, then, on the authorship of the Books of the Law 
(excluding Genesis) occupy the field in Higher Criticism, which may 
ge called for handiness the Journal Theory and the Evolutionary 
Theory. According to the former, the homogeneity of the Books of 
the Law is due to their contemporaneonsness with the events de- 
scribed. Moses preserved for after times a record of his age (which 
probably underwent in after times some conservative “revision). 
According to the latter (I utilize Canon Driver's description) ‘ the parts 
of the Pentateuch do not all date from the age of Moses. When we 
ask positively to what age the several sources belong, decisive criteria 
fail us, and in some cases divergent opinions are capable of being 
held. J and E” (the earliest stratum of the three strata sail to be 
discernible in the Law) * “are usually assigned by critics to the ninth or 
eighth century B.C.” (more than six centuries after Moses). .. . “ Deu- 
teronomy is placed, almost unanimously, in the reign of either ‘Manasveh 
or Josioh, though Delitzsch and Riehm think that there are grounds 
which favour a slightly earlier date— viz., the reign of Hezekiah ” (say 
eight centuries after Moses): “ the Priests’ Code™ (the third stratum 
said to be discernible in'the Law) “ is held by critics of the school of 
Graf and Wellhausen to be posf-Deutvronomic, and to have been com- 
mitted to writing during the period extending from the beginning of the 
exile to the time of Nehemiah” (completed, that is, nearly a thousand 
years after Moses): “ Dillmann, the chief German opponent of Well- 
hausen, assigns the main body of the Priests’ Code to about 800 D.C., 
but allows that additions, though chiefly formal and unimportant ones, 
were introduced afterwards, even as late as Ezra's time.” 

In evidenze of the truth of ‘this analysis of the Pentateuch, Dr. 
Driver, like Dr. Cheyne, insists strongly npon the unanimity of the 
German crifics; “ the analysis,” he says, “in its main features canhot 
be controvgrted ; if it had rested solely upon illusion, there would not 
have been o succession of acute Continental critics, who are ready 
enough Ao dispute and overthrow one another's conclusions, if able to 
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do so—virtually following in the same lines, and merely correcting, or 
modifying in details, the conclusions of their predecessors.” This 
` appeal to authority may be passed over without addizional remark 
after what has been previously said. In further support of this 
evolutionary theory, Dr. Driver does not profess to give more than a 
few illustrations. Not even upon these skilfully chosen illustrative 
instances do I delay. For, as Canon Driver says so pertinently, when 
“ a doubtful detail is represented as if it invalidated the entire theory 
with which it is connected, this argument overlooks the fact that the 
detail may be unessential or capable of modification.” Of course the 
general view, based upon a careful survey of the entire evidence, natu- 
rally guides the interpretation of isolated facts and difficulties. 
Besides, as Canon Driver also says so admirably, “ where there are 
rival theories, the proper course is to examine the grounds on which 
they rest; this will generally show either that one has a more sub- 
stantial basis than the other, or that the case is one in which the data, 
are insufficient for deciding between them, and we can only say that 
we do not know which is correct.” Moreover, as the Canon empha- 
sizes, “the strength of the critical position lies in the cumulative 
_ argument by which it is supported.” 

Assuredly. The argument for the Evolutionary Thecry is cumula- ` 
tive. The argument is to be judged, not by this detail or that, but 
by the frank recognition of all the evidence in its favour. To dream 
that this momentous Pentateuchal controversy will be solved either by 
Mr. Skim-the-surface or by Mr. Facing-one-way is so show total 
incapacity for understanding the question at issue. As Dr. Driver 
insists, there is a great cumulative argument for the Evolutionary 
Theory to be considered before any solid conclusion can be reached. 
Let the indubitable fact be carefully weighed. But, while the 
advocates of the Evolutionary Theory of the origin of the Books of 
the Law emphasize the cumulative argument on their side, and resent 
the attempt to judge their views by a criticism of a few details, let 
them, at the same time, never forget, what they have shown them- 
selves very liable to forget, that “ the streng gih” of the JOURNAL THEORY 

_ also “ lies in the CUMULATIVE argument by which it is supported.” 

Two riyal theories, then, of the authorship of the Books of the Law 
hold the field. Let the evidence relied on by the advocates of each 
theory be briefly outlined. 

On the one hand; the argument 
eee runs as follows :— 

1. According to the twofold elana of style nd contents, com- 
parison of style and comparison of contents, there atathree strata of 
laws in the Pentatewch—viz., the so-called Prophetic 
XX.-XXll., together with the ‘repetition of parts of Ex 
Exod. xxxiv. 17-26), the so-called Priests’ Code (viz., tipe elaborate 
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and minutely differentiated legal system contained in the rest of 
Exodus, in Leviticus, and in Numbers), and the Deuteronomist Code 
(contained in Deuteronomy). These three strata of laws are declared 
so to differ both in style and contents, as manifestly to belong to 
different authors and ages. Thus Dr. Kuenen has written :—“ The 
position that all the laws of the Torah are from a single hand really 
does not merit refutation. The, very form of these laws, apart from 
their contents, reduces the supposition to an absurdity.” Further, 
when the contents of these laws are considered, ‘‘ comparison reveals,” 
he says, “important, nay irreconcilable, contradictions,” 

2, But, it is further maintained, these three strata of laws are 
imbedded in narrative, which, also judged by the double test of style 
and contents, discloses three authors—viz., the Jehovistic or Prophe- 
tical writer, who shows a preference for the name of Jehovah for God, 
the Elohistic or Priestly writer, who shows a’ preference for Elohim 

efor the Divine name, and the Deuteronomist. 

3. Further, as the Evolutionary Theorists assert, not only do these 
three sections of the Law show different hands, but different ages. 
For, when these three sources are minutely examined, sundry 
anachronisms suggest that they belong to very different centuries of 
the Israelitish history, and, moreover, mutual comparison turns this 
suggestion into actual proof. For instance, a comparison of the 
Deuteronomist with the Hlohist shows, it is said by the Wellhausen 
school, that the Deuteronomist preceded; although, according to the 
Dillmann school, comparison shows that the Elohist preceded. In 
short, the age and succession of these strata are stated by Dillmann 
to be Hlohist (some century before 700 B.c.), Deuteronomist (cire. 
700 B.c.), Jehovist (some. centuries after 700 B.c.); whereas the age 
and succession of the three strata are said by Wellhausen to be 
Jehovist (before 700 3.c.), Deuteronomist (cire. 700 8.0.), Elohist (some 
centuries after '700 B.0.). 

4. Further, the Evolutionary Theorists add, the unhistorical charac- 
ter of the contents of all these three sources shows them to be very 
far from contemporary with the events they record. To quote Kuenen 
again: “ The exodus, the wandering, the passage of the Jordan and 
the settlement in Canaan, as they are, described in the Hezateuch (Pen- 
tateuch and Joshua), simply could stot have happened.” And Canon 
Driver endeavours to show, reasén why the narrative in Genesis of the 
death of Isaac cannot Ag historical. 

Such is a brief oyfline of the cumulative argument of the Evolu- 
tionary Theorists, hich they isupport with abundant acuteness and 
infinite detail. e argument cannot be further criticized here. But I 
would add #hat whatever I have written here or elsewhere upon this 
theory has foeen written after as full knowledge as I have been able to 
acquire of the whole history and characteristics of the theory, and no 
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German ‘or English expert has hinted at any unfairness in my presenta- 
tion of their views or my own. 

On the other hand, let the Evolutionary Theorists ever remember 
that the argument of the Journal Theorists is alsocumulative. Briefly 
put, that argument runs somewhat as follows :— 

1. The Journal Theorists allow that there are in the Pentateuch 
three strata of laws, although they regard these three strata as sub- 
stantially belonging to the same early age in Israelitish history. The 
first stratum was, in their view, given, as it assumes to have been 
given, three months after the Exodus, as the general conditions of 
national obedience, in the new covenant relations between Jehovah and 
the ransomed people. If the phrase may be allowed, this first stratum 
of laws, Exod. xx.-xxiil., is the rough sketch of the coming theocratic 
government. The second stratum of laws, the remaining legal 
injunctions of Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers, were given by Jehovah 
to the Hebrews, as the permanent code of the theocratic rule in the. 
wilderness. The third stratum, Deuterdnomy, was a popular presen- 
tation of this theocratic law made forty years after, and immediately 
prior to the entrance into Canaan; this Deutero-nomy or second law 
showing, in many points, specific adaptations in view of the passage 
oe nomad to agricultural life. 

. The Journal Theorists deny that three strata are visible in the 
pave portions of the Pentateuch as a whole. 

3. In Genesis, however, some of them see, both in style and 
contents, traces of a composite structure, which they explain by saying 
that its author used earlier materials of various kinds. 

4, But in the narrative from almost the beginning of Exodus to 
the close of Deuteronomy they see, on comparing the style and 
contents throughout, only one hand; as testified to by the singular ` 
‘unity of style, by the unstudied but palpable maintenance throughout 
of the diary form, and by the matter-of-factness, the pragmatism, of 
the contents reflecting everywhere the desert life. 

5, As for the anachronisms cited by the Evolutionary Theorists as 
necessitating a later date of composition, the Journal Theorists regard 
them very largely as exaggerated and partly as witnesses to a subse- 
quent revision of those books with a view to making them intelligible 
to the Jews of a later and post-exilic age, such a revision having been 
certainly conducted by Ezra, if not by, cessiye prophetic schools. 

6. Further, the Journal Theorist how strikingly the 
chronological order of events is maj he commencement 
of Exodus to the close of Deuteron 

7. And further, they call attent 
contents of these Books of the 
accessions of evidence daily, so to s 
philological, and other branches of 
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8. Yet again, the Journal Theorists remark on the simplicity of 
their theory. Taking these books at their word, they do not find 
that they are doing an irrational thing. Difficulties many they 
meet with, as might be expected in a document of so ancient a date, 
but they find it quite as easy, to say the least, to explain these 
difficulties on the theory of the Mosaic authorship as on the elaborate 
va Theory. - 

. Still they quite see how, if the possibility of miracle is denied, 
ee especially the possibility òf that form of miracle which is seen 
in supernatural revelation, it is impracticable to regard these books 
as veracious, and how it is necessary, in order to give them any 
practical value, to entirely’ reconstruct these books according to an 
evolutionary theory. 

10. And yet again, they cannot but add that, in their view, these 
books (excluding Genesis) claim to have been contemporary with the 
eevents they describe, and suggest by express passages that they were 
written by Moses. 

11. Further, the entire series of later books of the Old Testament 
seems to them to have as a background the very political, social and 
religious life which these books describe, while references innumerable 
are made therein to both facts in history and details in legislation 
which are recorded in these books. 

12. Nor do the Journal Theorists see how they can do otherwise 
than emphasize the numberless adjustments which the Evolutionary 
Theory has necessitated. The Levitical legislation, which at the 
earliest date given by the German critics was written seven centuries 
after Moses, and at the date now more commonly held by the 
Germans was written a thousand years after Moses, forms manifestly 
the background of the Book of Joshua. Therefore these critics 

relegate the Book of Joshua to 4 post-exilic date. Again, the Psalms, ' 
ascribed by their Hebrew headings in many cases to David, assume 
the same Levitical legislation as a background, as is also manifest ; 
therefore these critics now deny the Davidic authorship of any of 
these Psalms. And these two conspicuous adjustments are typical of 
very wide-reaching changes that the Evolutionary Theory has been 
and is still necessitating. In fact, Canon Driver's article shows signs 
of another adjustment. The Levitical legislation is said, by the 
evolutionary critics, to be date subsequent to the exile; but 
unmistakable refer the earlier and later prophets to 
characteristic secti ical legislation; and this is not to 
be denied, Cano ough it is a recent position—but 
it is the law st-exilic. 

13. Yet" Theorists cannot but point out, 
Jesus and regard these Books of the Law as 
Mosaic. 
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14, And yet again, the Jewish tradition has been almost unanimous 
as to the Mosiac authorship, and surely the Jews ought to have some 
knowledge of the matter. 

15, And lastly, and possibly most important of all, the inter-rela- 
tions between the Law and the New Testament—inter-relations beyond 
the power of man to devise—show that the revelations recorded in the 
Law have about them the signs of a Divine authorship; for being 
beyond the comprehension of any pre-Christian man, whether priest 
or prophet, they are also beyond the productive power of any pre- 
Christian man. The evidence is large; and this fact of specific reve- 
lation once patent, the Evolutionary Theory will have to adjust itself 
again, or—vanish. 

Upon each one of these points many pages would have to be filled 
if any satisfactory survey of the evidence was to be presented. But 
the dim of this article has simply been, to adopt Canon Driver’s words, 
“to state in untechnical language the grounds upon waich the criti- 
cism of the Old Testament rests; to explain wherein their cogency 
consists, and to illustrate some of the principal conclusions that have 
been reached by critics,” using the name “ critics” for another school 
of criticism than that advocated by Canon Driver. 

At least the crucial points in the controversy have been suggested 
in this article, and the two eminent exegetes who have been so 
frequently referred to here would confer an incalculable benefit upon 
the cultivated religious public, who after all must be the jury in this 
new Trial of the Witnesses, if, without uppealing to the authority of the 
the Higher Critics of the Continent, they would clearly indicate for the 
benefit of English readers who are not themselves experts— ' 

First, the anachronisms upon which the theory of the composite 
authorship and late date of the Pentateuch is based ;’ 

Second, the contradictions in the Pentateuch which demand a com- 
posite theory of authorship ; 

Third, those parts of the Pentateuch which have been, apart alto- 
gether from the evolutionary theory, proven to be unhistorical ; 

Fourth, the interpretation they place upon the constantly recurring 
words of the Law, ‘‘ Jehovah said” (unto Moses, Aaron, &e.); and 

Fifth, criticizing the antagonistic theory as well as constructing 
their own, the grownds of their disbelief in the Journal Theory of 
authorship of Exodus, Leviticus and N4 < ; 
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INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION. 


O" all the questions which press for an answer at the present 

moment none is fraught with weightier issues than the Labour 
Problem. The wealth of the world grows’apace ; and in its creation 
the labour of the industrial classes fulfils functions of very great 
importance ; but the share of this wealth allotted to the working-men is 
considered by them to be unjustly and intolerably insignificant; and in 
this view thoughtful persons, no matter to what class, they may 
themselves belong, must admit that there is no small degree of truth. 
On all sides men are asking themselves whether it may not be possible, 
under some novel method of industrial organization, to satisfy the 
reasonable claims of the workinp-classes. Among the most important 
of the methods which have been suggested with this object is that 
which is known as Co-operation. 

“ Co-operation” is a much-abused word; and many of us have 
begun to doubt if it has any definite meaning. In these pages 
Co-operation will be used in, the sense in which it is applied by the 
co-operators themselves. The Co-operative Union, the central 
organization of the British co-operators, thus defines its objects :— 


“This Union is formed to promote the practice of truthfulness, justice, 
and economy in production and exchange. 

J. By the abolition of ¢ dealing, either (a) direct, by, representing 
any article produced other than what it is known to the pro- 
ducer or vendor to ect, by concealing from the purchaser any 
fact known to the v al to be known by the purchaser, to enable 
him to judge of the rticle purchased. 

2. By conciliatin g interests of the capitalist, the worker, 
and the purchaser, uitable division amongst them of the fund 
commonly known i 

3. By preventi 
petition.” 













abour now caused by unregulated com- 
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The Central Co-operative: Board (the representative council of the 
Co-operative Union) has, by the authority of the Co-operative Con- 
gress, published a ‘‘ Manual for Co-operators,” * from the preface to 
which we learn that the aim of Co-operation is by means of associa- 
tion “to control and bring into obedience to the highest moral law the 
processes of production and distribution of material things ;” while in 
the chapter on “the relation of Co-operation to religious faith,” we are 
told that Co-operation is “a new manifestation of the counsels of God 
for the redemption of man out of the slavery of the flesh to the 
freedom of the spirit.” These are eloquent generalities. But what, 
we'inguire, is the method of organization by which the lofty ambition 
of Co-operation is to be attained? It is, as Mr. Holyoake, the dis- 
tinguished historian of the co-operative movement, informs us “ that, 
in which the purchasers and servants take all the profits of the store, 
and in which the workmen and the customers take all the profits of 
the manufactory.” f i 

Co-operation, therefore, is the association of different persons cou- 
tributing their money, or labour, or both, for the purpose of earning 
profits, upon the terms of such profits being equitably divided between 
all the contributors. f 

Excluding all “ bastard ” associations, and treating as co-operative 
only those recognised as such by the co-operators thəmselves, we 
find that there are in the United .Kingdom more than 1,500 
“genuine” co-operative societies, whose members, belonging (with 
few exceptions) to the working-classes, number upwards of 1,000,000, 
and which possess between them in share and loan capital fully 
£21,000,000. : 

The various forms of co-operative enterprise divide themselves into 
three principal categories; first among which comes that form of 
Co-operation in which -the “conciliation of the conflicting interests 
of the capitalist, the worker, and the purchaser, through an equitable 
division among them of the fund commonly known as profit” is 
effected by allotting the whole of the profits to the capitalist. 
Instances of this type of Co-operation are the ninety odd cotton- 
mills at Oldham, “the most co-operative town in the world,” as it was 
called in the address of the Chairman at the last Co-operative Congress. 
These mills have a capital of between £8,000,000 and £9,000,000 ; 





% Edited by Thomas Hughes, Q.C., and Edward q-a; 7, General Secrefary 
of the Co-operative Enion. Vansittart Neale, x 

+ “History of Co-operation,” by G. J. Holyoake Lii. p. 231. 

t See “ Working-men Co-operators,” by Arth aL D vee Acland, M P., a forimer, 
and Benjamin Jones, a present, member of the C : t al Co-operative Board, p. 92.! It 
was stated in 1885 that “not more than 2 per cen} of the shares of any one mill’ are 
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these factories go to the shareholders. This type of Co-operation may 
be thus described. A number of working-men, having come to the 
conclusion that the class to which they belong is unjustly treated by 
the middle-class capitalists, decide to invest their savings in the 
shares of joint-stock companies, and thus to become themselves the 
capitalist employers of the labour of their fellow-operativesy The 
creation of this novel hybrid—the servant-master—having taken 
place amid the plaudits of admiring humanitarians, we find that the 
employees of these working-men co-operators are treated in a manner 
in all respects identical with that in which their workmen are treated - 
by the non-co-operative, middle-class capitalists. The wages paid to 
the workers employed in thesé Oldham mills are, no doubt, somewhat 
higher than those current in certain other towns engaged in the same 
industry. But this fact, which is attributable to the exceptional 
strength of the trades union organization of the Oldham workpeople, 

e is used by their co-operative employers as a reason for declining 
to give any share in the profits to their “hands,” who are told that 
“they are receiving in wages a full share of the products of the 
joint exertions of labour and capital.” It is easy to imagine the 
howls of indignation that would be raised’ by the advocates of 
Co-operation, if language such as this were used by any mere middle- 
class employer.* 

Next we have Co-operation of what may be called the Rochdale 
type, in which the conciliation of the conflicting interests of the 
capitalist, the worker, and the purchaser is effected by treating the 
remuneration of capital as a fixed charge, and, when capital has 
“received, say, 5 per cent., giving all the profits to the customers of the 
business under the name of “ dividend on purchase.” ’ 

This type of Co-operation must be considered under two aspects. 
In regard to distributive Co-operation, it must be remembered that 
‘the bulk of the articles sold in the stores are purchased from outside 
dealers; and it is clear that, with the best will in the world, the 
co-operators could not well transfer a part of their profits into the 
pockets of the workmen employed in the production of these articles. 
But what the Rochdale form of Co-operation, when applied to dis- 
tribution, might do, and, if “the equitable division of the profits” 
is not an empty phrase geht consistently to do, is to allow the 

clerks, sale racemes ie employed in these stores to share 


profits. Why thi Í not done, we are authoritatively 






held by th * i” (“Report of the Industrial Remuneration 
Cor terence 7 p. Guy Te these co-operative factories are gradually passing 
out ie the handseof workin seni lto those of middle-class capitalists. 

*\ Compare the speech made b Db. Holyoake as representative of the co-opeiators at 
the! Trades Uuion Congress bf is 8 :— We deny that wages are an instalment of 
profit. They are meiely a business /o@tee Tnterest is the rent of capital, wages are 
the'rent of labour. Profit is mag between them, and should be divided between 
them, &o. &c.” (“Report of the Cc -operative Congress of 1889,” p. 45.) 
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informed in the recognised text-book of practical Co-operation : 
“ Some committee-men would gladly apply the principle if they could 
prove to their members that a real saving is effected by it. If it is 
to be conceded as an abstract principle of justice, not many societies 
will carry it on this ground.” ” Under these circumstances, to talk 
ofthe Rochdale Co-operation, a method under which-all the profits go 
to the customers, as a system based upon considerations cf equity is— 
to put it plainly—sheer nonsense. The fact of the matter is this. 
‘The working-classes, as a rule, are accustomed to buy on credit; 
and, before Co-operation was invented, those working-men, who 
ultimately paid their debts, were mulcted in many ways. They had 
to defray the rent of too many shops, to provide a living for too 
many shopkeepers, to give a ruinous rate of interest for credit, and 
to make good the losses sustained owing to the non-payment of their 
accounts by defaulters; at the same time, the quality of the articles 
supplied to them was often very inferior. Then Co-operation camee 
forward, and said in effect :—‘‘If you will agree to make all your 
purchases at our store, and to pay for them in cash, we will undertake 
to work for a return of 5 per cent., neither more nor less, upon 
the capital invested. We will sell you goods of excellent quality, for 
which we shall charge you, in the firs} instance, the current prices ; 
then, after paying all out-goings (including salary of manager), we 
will divide among you all that is earned over this 5 per cent, 
retaining out of the money due to each enough to make him a 
shareholder. The ordinary middle-class shopkeeper makes enormous 
profits ” (this statement was quite untrue, but was readily accepted, 
owing to the ignorance of commercial affairs prevalent among working- 
men); “ we will give you all the profits ” (this statement was scarcely 
exact; for the “profits” which Co-operation allots to the purchaser 
are only the balance remaining after paying interest on capital and 
“the remuneration of management, both of which items are included in 
the “profits” of the shopkeeper); “ you shall have the fullest rights . 
of partners, shall see all our accounts, and shall have the power 
to compel us to keep faith with you.” In fact, Co-operation allowed 
its sleeves to be turned up and its pockets to be searched, so that no 
one could suspect it of playing a hidden ace. The result was that 


distributive Co-operation soon won t avour of the masses. 
Although cash payments are by no means univers? ong eo-operators 
(for a recent return shows that, out of 1,255 societies in Gr eat Britain, 


721 give credit in some form), yet much has been done towards 
popularizing thrift. The spirit of assopiation has been evoked, with 
moral results of great value; and the a sociated workmen are imbued 
with“ a profound conviction of their Own. love of equity, which, 
as they firmly believe, forms the basis of' the co-operative system. 


* “Working-men Co-operators,” p. A 
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All the same, equity has nothing whatever to do with this type of 
Co-operation, which is nothing better (nor worse) than “a new device 
of gain;” this is the term applied to it by the historian of the 
Co-operative movement in a very lucid pamphlet, in which Mr. 
Holyoake has the commendable frankness to assert that ‘‘the consumer 
was not given a share of store profits from any theory of its being 


‘right, but because it paid.”* 


So much for the “equitable” character of Co-operation of the 
Rochdale type, when applied to distribution. As to the claims of 
this form of Co-operation, when applied to production, whether in the 
workshops in which some of the distributive societies manufacture a 
part of the goods sold in their stores, or in those belonging to associa- 
tions whose sole function is production, here the fact that the right 
to share in the profits is wholly denied to the employees can leave us 
in no doubt. The “conciliation of the conflicting interests of the 
capitalist, the worker, and the purchaser through the equitable division 
amongst them of the fund commonly known as profit,” which is in- 
scribed upon the banner of Co-operation, is seen to be but a deceptive 
device. And—be it clearly understood—the form of “ co-operative ” 
production in which the workers are altogether excluded from par- 
ticipation in profits is that which prevails over all others. 

“The majority practise Co-operation in the form which has been de- 
nounced by some as ‘ un-co-operative,’ ‘a sham, and a delusion.’ The amount 
of production carried on by them in the Retail Societies, the Wholesale 
Societies, and thé Corn Mills is fully three millions of pounds a year ; while 
the amount of all the many other forms of co-operative production is only 
one-tenth of this, being less than three hundred thousand pounds a year.” 

These are the words used by Mr. Benjamin Jones, author of the 
text-book already cited, and one of the first of living authorities on 
Co-operation, in his official address at the Ipswich Congress (alluded 
to above). While we shall hardly feel ourselves called upon to imitate 
the example of those who hurl against the big battalions of “ un- 
co-operative ” Co-operation the vain weapon of vituperation, we must 
allow ourselves to recall the eloquent passage with which Mr. Holyoake 
has concluded the preface to his “‘ History of Co-operation ”.:— What 
an enduring truce is to war, Co-operation is to the never-ceasing 


_conflict between labour and capital. It is the peace of industry”; with 


the reflection, that langrfge such as this, however applicable it may be 
to the theory, is yet wholly ‘inapplicable to the prevailing practice of 
Co-opération. Year after year the great Parliament of Co-operation 
—the' Co-operative Congress—passes, amid salvoes of enthusiastic 
applause, resolutions affirming, in the clearest possible language, 
the inalienable right of th ‘worker to share in the profits of in- 
dustry. But there the matter ends. Resolutions cost nothing; and 


* “The Policy of Commercial Co-operation as respects including the Consumer,” 
by G.J. Holyoake, p. 144 . : 
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sound well. The participation of the employees of these working-men 
capitalists in the profits of co-operative industry remains, in the teeth 
of these resolutions, a counsel of perfection.” . 

“ Deteriora sequi” is, however, not the rule of life with all co- 
operators, without exception; and the form of Co-operation practised 
by the small minority who admit the worker, as well as the capitalist, 
and the customer, to a share in their profits (our third category of Co- 
operation) is not the least interesting type of this industrial method. 
Here, at any rate, we have the opportunity of watching the operation 
of a system entirely novel in the history of the organization of indus- 
try, an experiment, in which the endeavour is made, with more or less 
of earnestness, to reconcile the conflicting claims of labou” and capital 
by a just apportionment among all the persons engaged in a com- 
mercial enterprise of the realized profits of the undertaking. 

When we examine thie working of this, which we may call the 
“complete” form of Co-operation, we shall discover that, when 
applied to distribution, or to production in the workshops of distribu- ° 
tive societies, although no absolute uniformity prevails, its custom, in 
very many cases, is to allot to the employees a “ dividend on labour,” 
at the same rate per £1 of wages as that paid to purchasing members 
on each £1 expended at the store, the addition thus made to the 
normal wages being, in a fairly successful society, equivalent to from 
5 to 10 per cent. ‘In the societies, whose sole function is production, 
we find that, in the division of their profits, the greatest possible 
divergence exists between the methods adopted by different associa- 
tions. As a rule, the purchaser gets back a part of the price of the 
goods which he has bought in the shape of a dividend, a percentage 
of the profits, the amount of which is different in different cases; by 
some, however, of these societies the claim of the customer to share in 
the profits is entirely ignored. Capital, in all cases, takes a fixed rate 
of interest, generally from 5 to 74 per cent., sometimes without any 
further right to share in the profits: very often, however, capital 
takes both a fixed interest, and also a proportion of the profits, the 
amount of which varies widely in different cases. With regard to 
the proportion of profits allotted to workers, the most bewildering 
variety of methods of division obtains. In some cases a certain pro- 
portion of the surplus profits (remaining after payment of the fixed 
interest on capital) is given to the workers; ‘this may be as much as 
50 per cent., as, for instaùce, in the rules of the North Seaton Dairy 
Farm (which, however, pays a fixed 10 per cent. on its capital, and 
never has anything left to divide among its employees), or as little as 
l4 per cent., as in the case of the Sheerness Economical Corn-mill 

r The resolution of the 1889 Congress to the above effect having been officially 
notified to 1503 co-operative associations with an inquiry whether they were prepared 


to act upon it, 179 societies employing labour ın production expressed their willingness 
to share profits with their employees ; 1016 did not answer. 
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and Bakery; more often the dividend to labour is from 30 to 40 per 
cent. of the surplus profits. Sometimes, again, these profits are 

' divided between shareholders and workers in the proportion which the 
capital bears to the aggregate sum of the wages earned in the year by 
the employees, or in that which the fixed interest on the ‘capital bears 
to the total amount ofthe wages, rateably at so much in the pound; or 
at the rate of 2 on each £1 of interest to I on each £1 of wages; in 
other cases they are divided between the workers and the custoiners 
according to the relative amount of wages and of purchases. In 
short, the attempted ‘ equitable division of the fund commonly known 
as profit,” leads to a chaotic confusion, in which it is absolutely im- 
possible to discover any principle whatever. 

However, there is one important question, at any rate, which the 

balance-sheets of these co-operative associations enable us to answer— 
the actual addition made to the wages of the workers by this, the 
purest of all the forms of Co-operation. In the “ Returns relating 
to Productive Societies” (which show the division of profits between 
capital, labour, and custom) contained in the Report of the Co-opera- 
tive Congress of 1889 (p. 85), we read the names of 60 associations 
(engaged in various branches of manufacture) which are constituted 
on the principle of sharing profits (when profits are earned) with their 
employees. Omitting 9 societies, which made their first start in the 
course of 1888, or had not at the end of that year yet commenced 
operations, we find that out of the whole number of 51 societies, all 
professing to give to their workmen, in addition to their wages, an ` 
“equitable share” in their net gains, 17 only are stated to have 
actually paid to their employees anything whatever beyond their 
wages; the total sum distributed as bonus by these 17 societies 
amounting to £2,482. When we inquire what was the ratio which 
the bonus received by these exceptionally ‘fortunate co-operative 
employees bore to their ordinary wages, our statistics show us that, 
' taking an avetage of 16 out of these 17 societies—in regard to one 
society the Return is silent on this point—the addition made to the 
normal earnings of the workpeople by means of the dividend on 
labour was a little less than 5 per cent. 

Here we have a decisive test of the efficiency of the co-operative 
method, when applied to production, as a means of increasing the re- 
muneration of labour. Although the employees of all these 51 co- 
operative associations, stimulated by the hope of obtaining under this 
specious system a just share in the profits of industry into putting 
forth their utmost exertions, undoubtedly work (fighting, as it were, 
for their own hand) with far greater assiduity than they would dis- 
play if working in the service of an ordinary middle-class employer, 
yet, mihe large majority of cases, these operatives receive nothing what- 
ever beyond their bare wages; and,’ even in those comparatively few 
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instances in which they do receive a dividend on labour, the addition 
thus made to their normal earnings is very often considerably below the 
fair money value of that extraordinary zeal which they have exhibited. 
The accuracy of this- assertion may be proved by comparing the 
average dividend on labour of less than 5 per cent. paid in these 16 co- ' 
operative factories with the bonus earned under the method known as 
Profit-sharing, or Industrial Partnership. Under the method of Indus- 
trial Partnership, of which a full description was given by Professor J. 
Shield Nicholson in the January number of this Revizw,* the 
employer tempts his workmen to exercise an extraordinary degree of 
industry and carefulness by giving them a share in his profits. It is 
of the essence of Industrial Partnership that the total amount paid 
away in bonus shall be recouped to the employer by tke increase in 
his profits which the extra zeal of the workers produces. So that in 
no case is the bonus paid more than the money value of the extra 
services rendered by the -profit-sharing employees, But the pioneer 
of Industrial Partnership, Leclaire, who always asserted that he i 
adopted profit-sharing on a strictly commercial basis, giving his men , 
rather less than more than the money value of the extra zeal called 
forth by the profit-sharing system, paid during a perioc of seventeen 
years a bonus averaging more than 174 per cent. on wages—wages 
fixed according to the full standard of the trade; and, speaking 
generally of the whole body of profit-sharing firms, it may be said 
that, even in years of only average prosperity, it is very common 
indeed to find a bonus of 10 per cent. earned and received by the 
employees f. 

The facts already stated in regard to English Co-operation may be 
taken to be fairly representative of the ‘system throughcut the world. 
The co-operative associations of the United States, whether distribu- 
tive or productive, are distinguished by the simple and uniform manner 
in which they deal with the claims of labour. The American societies 
(with the exception .of about a dozen, mostly societies quite recently 
founded upon Socialist lines by the Knights of Labour) have settled the 
question of “ the equitable share of the worker. in the profits” by reso- 
lutely declining to recognise the claims of labour at al, and dividing 
their entire profits among their shareholders in strict proportion to 
the amount of capital held by each.{ Recent statistics in regard to the 
distributive associations of the French co-operators give their number 
as 26, out of which 2 alone allot any part of their profits to their staff. 

* Sec also on this subject the articles by the present writer in Fortnightly Review, 
Oct. 1889, and in Charity Orgamzation Review, Jan. 1890 

t Inthe Pillsbury Flour Mills the bonus has in good years beeN 33 per cent. on 
wages; in the furniture factory of Fourdinois the bonus was in 1873,2quivalent to 25 
per cent. on the wages of the men; in the Maison Leclaire it was in}1864 equal to 24 
per cent ; in the Godin ironworks the bonus declared in 1883 was at{the 1ate of from 
30 to 15 per cent., according to the position of the employee. 


oa Sec “ History of Co-operation in the United States,” edited by Dr}. Ely, Baltimore, 
1888. ` 
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The most noteworthy feature of the productive societies in France is 
that, in very many instances; the associated workmen, by rigidly re- 
fusing al! applications for membership, convert the society after a short 
lapse of time, into a close corporation, which employs, for the benefit of a 
few partners, a large number of “auxiliaries,” to whom no share what- 
ever in the profits is accorded. Thus we have the celebrated ‘‘ Société 
des Lunettiers” which consists of 58 associates, with 50 “ adherents” 
and 1,200 “auxiliaries; ” the ‘‘ adherents” take only a very small interest 
in the profits, in which the auxiliary workmen do not participate in any 
manner whatever. The Co-operative masons, who some time ago 
wound up the flourishing business which they carried on in Paris, 
were 90 in number, owned between them a capital of £100,000, 
and employed from 1,500 to 1,600 “auxiliaries,” who were not 
allowed to receive any share in the profits of the association. The 
Paris Co-operative Coach-builders were, in 1887, three in number, 

Who employed 60 workmen; all the profits went to the three asso- 
ciates, who have now sold their workshops and retired from business 
with fortunes of a substantial character. So, again, a Co-operative 
Association of Carpenters, founded at Tours in 1868, began in 1873 
to employ “ auxiliaries,” who received no share in the profits; soon, 
‘two alone out of the original associates remained ; and these men acquired 
considerable wealth by employing some two hundred of these subordi- 
nates. The Paris sofa-makers, who, also, exclude their employees from all 
participation in profits, are stated by Signor Rabbeno to say of themselves 
(what is true of very many among the French Co-operative societies) : 
“ l'association est devenue une maison de commerce: et dans le commerce 
on ne peut pas faire du sentiment: il faut devenir, comme on dit, des 
épiciers.” * i . 

The German co-operators appear to take much the same view : for 
neither in their distributive, nor in their productive associations do the 
employees receive anything whatever beyond their bare wages; and 
we are told by Herr Schenck in his Reports for both 1887 and 1888 
upon the German Co-operative Associations (p. x1) that the pro- 
ductive societies “object to admitting new shareholders, since they 
desire to escape the necessity of dividing their profits among a greater 
number of persons than at present.” Thus it has come about that, in 
the words of Dr. Schneider, “in many old and successful productive 
societies the number-of members is slowly diminishing. In some, 
though this is not Jublicly known, the number of members has shrunk 
to such an extent that they are no longer societies, but have become 
trading pertneyhip. In Italy the distributive societies decline to 


=“ Le Società ooperative di produzione,” Milano, 1889, p. 196. 

t “Seventeenth Report of the Massachussetts Labour Bureau,” 1886, p. 184. If this 
spirit of exclusivdness is very rare in English Co-operation, the 1eason 1s to be found, 
not in the superigsr virtue of our countrymen, but in the provisions of our legislation, 
which piacticallfy compel our co-operative societies to admit new members without 
limit, under pain fof forfeiting their 1ight to exemption from the payment of income tax. 
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give any share of their profits to their employees; while, though many 
(but by no-means all) of the productive associations allct a fraction of 
their gains to the workmen engaged, yet, as Signor Rabbeno points 
out, the statistics given by him “show very clearly the prepon- 
derance ‘given to capital and the insignificance of the snare taken by 
fabour in the division of the profits.” * 

We have now completed- our survey of the application of the co- 

eperative method to the organization of industry, and ars in a position 
to consider how far the pretensions advanced on behalf of this system 
are capable of justification. Co-operation has certainly enabled many 
working-men to supply their daily wants in an economical manner, 
while it has incidentally done much to promote thrift and something to 
develop intelligence among this part of the population. But that 
Co-operation has gone far in the direction of conciliating the conflict- 
ing interests of capital and labour, or even in increasing the remune- 
ration of industry, we shall scarcely feel able to assert. 
_ For the economist the method of Co-operation possesses a high” 
degree of interest. The system of dividend on purchase, and that of 
dividend on labour both rest on a firm foundation. Jor the bribe of 
bonus is, perhaps, the only means by which the unfortunate repug- 
nance, which is entertained by so numerous a section of mankind to 
paying their just debts honestly and promptly, can be overcome, and 
by which the working-man can be stimulated into displaying the 
highest possible degree of industry and carefulness. On the other 
hand, the theory of Co-operation involves: economic fallacies of the 
gravest character, in regard both to the nature of profits, and to the 
character of the functions performed by the enireprencur. 

“In former times,” says Mr. Holyoake, “capitalists hired labour, 
paid its market price, and took all the profits. Co-operative labour 
proposes to reverse this process. Its plan is to hire capital, pay its 
market price, and itself take all profit,” t f 

“The workmen hire, or buy, or build their premises ; engage or appoint 
managers, engineers, designers, architects, accountants, 'or whatever officers , 
they require, at the ordinary salaries such persons can command in the 
market, according to their ability. Every workman employed is paid wages 
inthe same way. If they need capital in excess of their own, they borrow 
it at market rates, according to the risks of the business, the capital sub- 
scribed by their own members being paid for at the same rate. Their rent, 
materials, salaries, wages, business outlays of all kinds, and interest on 
capital, are the annual costs of their undertaking. All gain beyond that is 
profit, which is divided among all officers, and workmen, and customers, 
aceotding to their salaries or services.” $ 

It will be seen that the key-note of the theory laid down in this 
well-known passage is the belief that, after capital and dabour (includ- 
ing the labour of management) have received their full remuneration 


* “Le Società cooperative,” p. 292. + ‘ History of Co-operation,” vo). ii. p. 87. 
{Ibid pp. 123-124. 
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at current rates, there remains a balance of profit capable of ‘‘ equit- 
able division” in the manner prescribed by the doctrines of Co-opera- 
tion. Dearly cherished as is this belief by those “inside the move- 
ment,” it is one which the uninitiated vulgar, persons who still feebly 
cling to the idea that some sort of law exists governing normal profits, 
must find it far from easy to accept ; nor, indeed, will it be possible for 
such persons to watch, without betraying their incredulous amusement, 
the ingenious process by which the accounts of the co-operative societies 
are manipulated in order to persuade the onlooker that, under the 
new system, two and two make, at the least, five. If we watch this 
process, we shall find that, while the view expressed by Mr. Holyoake 
in the two passages just cited, that the remuneration of capital 
should invariably take the form of a fixed rate of interest, capital 
being altogether excluded from participation in “ profit”—a view 
borrowed from the special features of distributive Co-operation— 
js carried ‘ont in some cases, the method adopted in very many 
instances is as follows:—The capitalist, who could fairly claim, say, 
7% per cent. for his money, receives, first, a fixed rate of, say, 5 per 
cent., which, in flat defiance of the facts of the case, is alleged to be 
“the market rate according to the risks of the business,” and then, in 
addition, a super-dividend, varying with the gains of the concern, 
which, taking one year with another, may, and often does, amount 
to an average of at least 5 per cent. more, thus securing a total yield 
upon the investment of 10 per cent. or upwards. This super-dividend 
is called “the equitable share of capital in the profits.”’ In most 
cases the customer, again in the sacred name of equity, takes a dividend 
-on purchase, which is partly discount for cash, partly a trade dodge 
intended to tickle the palate of the purchaser, a sum added to the 
price of the goods in order to be taken off again. As to the remune- 
ration of labour, the secret of the juggle is very simple. The wage 
of the worker is treated by the co-operative theorists as the market 
price of all the services rendered by him. As,a fact, of course, the 
wages or salary received by the employee of a co-operative association 
represents the money value, not of all the services rendered by him, but 
of that part of these services which may be termed ordinary. In addi- 
tion to these ordinary services he has exhibited an extraordinary degree 
of assiduity, called forth by the promise of a share in the profits, 
profits which this assiduity tends to raise above the normal level. 
Now, on the one hand, the total amount divided between any body of 
co-operative employees in respect of this share—their dividend on 
+ Among societies practising the “ equitable” division of their profits among workers, 

- customers, and capitalists will be found one, in which the fixed interest of 5 per cent. 
and the share of profits allotted in addition together brought up the total remunera- 
tion of capital at one time to nearly 18 per cent., and in which the average return 
upon capital since i1t‘commenced business has been 1ather more than 12} per cent., 


and another, in which the super-dividend added to the fixed interest of 7} per cent. 
habitually raises the total yield upon capital to over 14 per cent. 


+ 
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labour—can never (assuming that the workmen have already received 
their full wages and the managers their full salaries at current 
rates, and that the capital is to receive not less than its market 
vate of remuneration) exceed the money value of their abnormal 
assiduity; on the other hand (as the figures quoted above from the 
balance-sheets of the co-operative associations indicate) this dividend, 
as a matter of fact, in many, if not in’ most cases, fails considerably 
‘short of that value. Co-operation, however, not content with obtain- 
ing from its employees two shillings’ worth of extra work.for one 
shilling, invites them to consider that shilling as a free gi-t, presented 
to them, over and above the price of their labour at its current 
money value, from purely ‘‘ equitable” considerations: ‘by this wonder- 
working system. 

Such are the methods by which the delusion of the co-operative 
working-men, that by “becoming their own employers” they enter 
into a sort of boundless Tom Tiddler’s ground of gains, is sedulously 
fogtered—a pleasing hallucination, which a few moments’ consideration ° 
of the obvious fact, that by no amount of shuffling'is it possible to . 
increase the size of the pack, or, in other words, that profits are limited 
by the valne of the product, would rudely dispel. 

That the ideas of the co-operative working-men in relation to the- 
true nature of profits should be Tineola, ‘is scarcely to be 
wondered at. But tlie false conception of the functions of the 
capitalist entrepr enews, whom the co-operators regard as a sort of fifth 
wheel on the coach, is all the more remarkable, because this conception 
is no mere vagary F the working-class intellect, but has received the 
high sanction of philosophical approval. 


“The form of association which, if mankind continue to improve, must be 

- expected in the end to predominate, is not that which can exist between a 

capitalist as chief, and workpeople without a voice in the management, but 

the association of the labourers themsélves on terms of equality, collectively 

owning the capital with which they carry on their operations, and working 
under managers elected and removable by themselyes. we 


mt This emphatic prophecy was uttered more than thirty years ago, 
not by a working-class visionary, but by the foremost economist of his 
day, John Stuart Mill. Let us inquire what signs there are of its ful- 
filment.. As to the idea that the working-tlasses can dispense with the 
‘capital of the middle-class employer,/is it not diel te understand 
: how an economist of the first eminence can have seriously imagined 
that, in an age, in which machinery on the one hand, and credit on the 
other, play so important a part, it would, except in comparatively rare 
Tantangan, be possible for the workmen engaged in a manufactory to 
“collectively own” the capital necessary for carrying on the business ? 


‘i k 
. *J. 8. Mill: “ Political Economy,” fourth edition, vol ii. p. 344 5 
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In a cotton-mill from £200 to £300 is required for every worker 
employed. Enter the carding-room of a woollen yarn factory, and you 
find three women in sole charge of machinery worth £2,000. The 
Co-operative Printing Society, with a capital of £28,226, employs 200 
workmen. The co-operative corn mills, with a capital of £500,000, are 
said to employ between them only 300 persons.* The capital needed to 
provide raw materials and machinery and to cover outstanding debts 
is, in many branches of manufacture, much smaller than this. But the 
industries, in which the necessary capital is of dimensions so modest 
as to be within the means of the working-men employed, are certainly 
anything but numerous, and their number unquestionably tends more 
and more to diminish. Asa matter of fact, the capital required by 
the co-operative associations now at work in this country is not 
“ collectively owned” by their employees, but is supplied by minute 
contributions, from many pockets, only a small part of it being 
furnished by the actual workers. 

If the idea of the collective ownership of the capital by the 
labourers themselves is seen to -be incongruous with the actual facts 
of industry, what are we to say of the conception of their “ work- 
ing under managers elected and removable by themselves”? Out- 
numbered as they nearly always are by the non-working shareholders, 
the members employed in a co-operative factory must always be liable 
to be hopelessly out-voted in the appointment of managers, as in all 
other matters. Nor, indeed, is any consistent attempt made by the 
practical co-operators to allow to their employees any real voice in the 
selection of managers, or any effectual control over the operations of 
the business. In some of the most important among their associa- 
tions (including the two great wholesale societies—societies possessing 
a joint capital of more than £1,500,000, of which about £130,000 is 
devoted to production) the employees cannot even hold shares: in 
many other societies the rules provide that no person employed by the 
concern shall be eligible to serve on the committee of management. 
Thus, instead of enabling men to work under managers elected “ by 
themselves from amongst themselves” {—for Mill, of course, meant, 
and Thornton expressly declared, that the manager of the ideal co- 
operative association is to be chosen by the workmen actually engaged 
in the workshop from their own number—all that Co-operation is able 
to gain for the-workers is the substitution for the single middle-class 
employer of the many-headed working-class employer. Whether the 
moral and the material results of this substitution can justly claim to 
possess a high degree of value, appears to be open to question. It is 
often said by, Working-men that the most exacting of all masters are 
those who have risen from the ranks, men whose Hrone axiom is 
“ what was good enough for me is good enough for them ;” and there 

z ‘Working men Co-optiators,” p. 102. + Thointon, '' Un Labour,” p. 396. 
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are many who think that the worst master. of all is a trading company 
of small working-class capitalists.* Certainly the hardships endured 
by workpeople employed by persons who themselves belong to the 
working-classes, form a prominent feature in the revelations made before 
the Lords’ Committee on the Sweating System. Nor is it possible to 
ignore the fact that the manner in which many co-operators treat 
their employees is considered by their fellow working-men to be so 
little just and so far from generous, and the tendency which the 
co-operative associations exhibit in labour disputes to take the side 
of “the masters” to be so marked, that Co-operation is regarded by 
the English trades unionists with dislike and distrust, and by the 
syndicats ouvriers in. France with the strongest detestation. For 
ourselves, though desirous to avoid harsh and hostile criticism, we 
shall hardly be able to escape the conclusion that the method of 
Co-operation necessarily places the employee-employer in a position 
in which it is difficult for him to reconcile that open-handed liberality,, 
which his natural sympathy with his own class might be expected to 
dictate, with his no less natural regard for his own interests. 

Passing from the moral aspect of the co-operative organization of 
industry to consider the economic efficiency of this system, we find 
this adequately indicated by the very large number of instances 
in which, notwithstanding all the economic advantages admittedly 
possessed by the co-operative methods, trading societies formed and 
managed by working-men have met with financial disaster. As far 
as it is possible to get at the facts, it would appear that not much 
more than 50 per cent, of the distributive, or than 25 per cent. of the 
productive, associations of this nature have attained success. 

So far as distributive Co-operation is concerned, ‘‘ the elimination ` 
of the middleman” is of the essence of the method; the management 

of the store by the purchasers is the guarantee against fraud and 
extortion which alone can secure their custom. But in regard to 
production it is submitted that a serious error lies at the root of a 
system which attempts to dispense altogether with the services of the 
middle-class entrepreneur, or which, at any rate, seeks to impose upon 
the directors of an industrial enterprise a degree of dependence upon 
the votes of the employees, which no man belonging to the middle- 
class (whether he have been born into theeglass, or have won his way 
into it by his superior abilities), who is € aple of takuaag the command 
of a body of workmen and of ee the financial omerations of a 





* It is a significant fact, that at the last Tr ; ress, when the usual 
complimentary vote of welcome to the represen es: Unon OnE erati ve movement 
was brought forward, it was found necessary to a@tives a + expressing thi desire of the 
Congress that the co-operative societies should! dande fies future to} pay to their 
employees the recognized trades union rate of wag P? air hede represertattves officially 
reported that they had been received by the ge es; f trades union delegates 
with a marked absence of cordiality. eral body 0 
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business concern, can reasonably be expected to regard otherwise than 
as an insuperable obstacle to his acceptance of the post of manager.* 

But how inaccurate a conception of the nature of the functions per- 
formed by the enéreprencvr must have been entertained by that school 
of thought—a school at the head of which stand the great names of 
Mill, Cairnes, and Fawcett—which could „bring itself to believe a 
method of industry, under which these functions are confided to a 
working-man, however intelligent a workman he may be, or to a com- 
mittee of working-men, elected by their fellows, to be that “‘ which, if 
mankind continue to improve, must be expected in the end to pre- 
dominate”! These are the economists, who, when they speak of the 
remuneration of the «nireprencur, make use of that singularly inapt 
phrase, “the wages of superintendence ;” as if the duties of the em- 
ployer were identical in nature with, and but little superior in character 
to, those of a foreman or overlooker, and who, when they treat of Co- 

“operation, argue as if the industrial army could be led to victory by 
sergeants elected by the privates from their own number, without the 
slightest assistance from the commanding authority and the strategical 
capability of superior officers, As Bagehot justly remarked: .“' You 
might as well call whist superintending the cards.” t The general- 
ship of the entrepreneur is of paramount importance in the organization 
of industry. It is the catreprencwr who “settles what goods shall be 
made, ond what not: what brought to market, and what not. Ie is 
thg general of the army, he fixes on the plan of operation, organizes 
its means, and superintends its execution. If he does this well, the 
business succeeds and continues; if he does it ill, the business fails and 
ceases. Everything depends on the correctness of the unseen decisions, 
on the secret sagacity of the determining mind.”} These are func- 
tions which cannot successfully be exercised except by a man possessing, 
in most cases, special and lifelong training and, in all cases, natural 
abilities which, however much mankind may “ continue to improve,” 
will always be rare, 

The organization of modern industry is highly complicated ; and the 
co-operative ideal, which would fain abolish differentiation and special- 
ization in regard to the fonctions of the enireprencvr, is inconsistent 
with success in the struggle for existence. The eatreprencur is the 

i m: but a co-operative association is like 









s an 

a mollusc, wit brains all oyt the body, and not much of them any- 
where. 

In those cases in which p duction can be carried on with an insig- 

In two amson, woollen manufacturer, of Huddersfield, and 


Dit those Ot Alr G middle-class employer has turned his busincss into 

“a co-operate association maton) each case the rules have been so framed asto take 

the removal @f the head of th ut neern and the control of the business out of the 

ana o t © eniployees, Berne nese associations are, for all practical purposes, 
artnerships i 

nomc Studies,” p. 42, | . f Zbid. p. 52. 
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nificant capital, in which success depends almost entirely upon the 

exhibition by the operatives of a high degree of zeal and carefulness 

(especially zeal and carefulness, the presence or absence of which cannot 

conveniently be tested by supervision), and to but a small extent upon. 

the business instinct and training of the entrepreneur, in which mer- 

cantile, as distinguished from technical, ability is almost useless, in 

which sudden and secret decisions are seldom, if ever, required—here 

the method of Co‘operation has a fair field. By experiments made under 

conditions such as these associated industry has conferred in the past, , 
and will—it is fervently to be hoped—continue to confer in the future, 
upon energetic and painstaking workmen advantages, both moral and 
mateuial, of the first importance. Why is it that we have in England 
no counterparts of those co-operative groups of labotirers, which, under 
the name of artel, are to be found all over Russia and Bulgaria ? Or of 
the similar organizations, which have been formed in Italy among men 
engaged in road-making, earthwork, &e. (braccianti) ? 

“The meagre capital required was readily obtained by savings from wages, 
the par‘value of the shares being placed at a low figure. Almost the only 
outlay required was for pickaxes, barrows, &c., and in many cases these 
were already possessed by the workmen. The plan of operation, was simple. 
Large contracts are taken by the society at fixed rates, and sub-let in sections 
to members, who work by the piece. By this plan individual remuneration 
is in proportion tó the work performed. The workers become directly in- 
terested in the work, and their efficiency is proportionately increased. The 
middleman is abolished, and the labourer is brought into immediate relations 
with the proprietor who controls the undertaking. Under these advantages 
men who previously earned from 74d. to 1s. 24d. a day have increased their 
wages to 2s. 5d. and in some cases to 3s, 24d.-or 4s. daily.” ~ 

Towards all forms of Co-operation, in which it is practically possible 
for working-men to become, really and truly, their own employers, all 
of us who have at heart the well-being of our fellow-citizens must en- 
tertain the liveliest goodwill. But with that large, indeed predomi- 
nant, section of the co-operative movement, in which the actual workers 
are the servants of a number, much greater than their own, of working- 
men shareholders, more especially when, as is very frequently, the case, 

he treatment of these workers by their masters is characterized by no 
intest trace of liberality, it is impossible to feel more than a moderate 

pree of sympathy. f 

Association and» thrift—these are two excellent things, which 
Co-operation has done much to promote. But Co-operation cannot 
claim to be the only form of association possible for working-men, .or 
to possess a monopoly in the promotion of thrift. The growth and 
extension of working-men’s clubs and institutes merits, in an eminent 
degree, the fostering care of the social reformer; nor ean any more 
useful task be undertaken by the leaders of the working-classes than 
the development, upon limes making greater concessions than hereto- 

* “Seventeenth Annual Report of the Massachussetts’ Labour Bureau,” 1886, p. 148. 
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fore to the claims of social morality, of the trades unions, combinations 
which; in addition to their duty of organizing resistance to unduly 
onerous conditions of employment, make provision, by means of their 
sick, out-of-work, and superannuation funds, against the terrible 


‘hardships to which the. precarious character of his income too often 


exposes the wage-earner. Of the great value possessed by friendly 
societies’ and savings banks established upon a sound basis it is 
needless to speak. Nor have we by any means exhausted the 
opportunities for discreet investment which are, or could, and ought 
to be afforded to the prudent and industrious artisan. Let the 
working-man be persuaded to buy Government Stock through the Post 
Office Bank‘ let him be enabled—arrangements can easily be devised 
to make this practicable—to invest his savings in debentures or 
mortgages, such as might be selected by the trustees of a middle-class 
marriage settlement; or, better still, let him secure to himself an old 
age of independence and comfort by purchasing by easy payments a 
deferred annuity from the Government, or from some thoroughly 
gound insurance company. 

That the industrial classes shall possess property, and shall acquire 
those prudential instincts, which. the possession of property can alone 
engender, is eminently desirable. The existence of a “naked 
proletariate” pust be deemed to constitute a grave social danger. 
But every form of property is not’ equally well suited to be held by 
the industrial classes. And, with all due respect to those unquestion- 
ably sincere friends of labour who are convinced that the salvation of 
the working-classes depends mainly upon the unlimited multiplication 
of joint-stock undertakings owned by working-mén, it is difficult to 
believe that the best use that a working-man can make of his money 
is to place it in that very hazardous form of investment, the shares of 
a co-operative factory, or to gamble with it by “ bearing” and 
« pulling ” such shares, as he does in the Oldham beer-houses ;~ and 
that the only possible solution of the Labour Problem is to be found 
in the universal adoption, in every branch of industry, of that very 
unsystematic system which goes by the name of Co-operation. 


Davip F. SCHLOSS. 


* See “ Report of the Industrial Remuneration Conference,” p. 307. 
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By 
ROT}/RDAM AND DUTCH WORKERS. 


` 


F any city in the world has a physiognomy of its own, that city is 
Rotterdam. Whichever way it is approached, whether by the 
Moerdyk railway-bridge or by the Maas, or through the new canal 
traversing the Hoek of Holland, its unique character strikes the 
traveller. From the viaduct which passes through the town, con- 
necting the railway from Belgium with that to South Holland, 
Rotterdam appears a network of canals, bristling with funnels’ and 
masts, and lined with trees and houses. This singular port has no 
docks in the ordinary sense; the whole city being, so to speak, a 
` great dock, vessels coming from the Indies and America lying moored 
within a short distance of the warehouses for which their freights are 
intended. 

Rotterdam has existed so long that its origin is prehistoric ; pro- 
bably its inhabitants were too much engaged in maintaining their own 
existence to find time to worry or rob their neighbours. However, 
the universal enemy found them out: the Norse pirates ever and anon 

aid them a visit, and destroyed in a night the labour of years. But the 
mage was repaired, and Rotterdam slowly grew, the germ of a busy 
mart, to which the four winds of heaven Jong brought the treasures of 
both hemispheres. And with steam this old port took a new lease of 
its life, its merchants having in the present generation advanced in 
prosperity beyond any other city in Holland. While the Rhine, trade 
through Amsterdam steadily declines, it just as steadily\increases by 
way of Rotterdam. And the respective progress of the tivo cities is 
reflected in that of the growth of their populations, the increase during 
the last fifty years in Rotterdam as compared with Amsterdam being 
as3to2. ~ 

At the outlet of two such rivers.as the Rhine and the Meuse, ‘with 
VOL. LVII ; ` 2P i 
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the Thames gaping on the opposite shore to receive their produce, 
Rotterdam has an exceptional position. Germany is ever increasing 
her downpour of exports, while a crowd of vessels, mainly carrying 
the British flag, fill the port. 

Although recognised as a city, and affiliated to the Hanseatic League 
before the close of the thirteenth century, the early progress of Rot- 
terdam was so slow that, at the close of the War of Independence, 
it was not regarded as one of the great cities of the Netherlands, but 
took its place in the States-General as first among the minor cities. 
Tt had endured: something for the cause, having been, by an act of 
infamous treachery, seized by the Spaniards, and four hundred of its 
inhabitants murdered. ` 

The War of Independence, like the Thirty Years’ War, created hordes 
of brigands, and the North Sea was stained with many devilish acts. 
Dunkirk was a pirate den, and one of these fiends, a certain Admiral 
de Waecken, made war on the Dutch fishermen, who, being Mennonites, 
offered no resistance. Pillaging a vessel, he threw the crew over- 
board, or fastened them to the cabin, and then, scuttling the ship, he 
left it to sink. In 1605, a Dutch skipper, Lambert Henrickzoon, 
captured the then Admiral of the Dunkirk pirate fleet, and brought 
all the crew that remained alive after the action to Rotterdam, where 


sixty of them were hanged the next day. On the way to the gallows" 


some made their escape, and were not pursued, though surrounded by 
a population who might have been expected to feel, not only exas- 
perated, but vindictive. ‘The explanation can only be found in the fact 
just stated ; if the mass of the people in Rotterdam were not professed 
Mennonites, they were so far affected by the doctrine of Menno tliat 
they would not even help to bring their most cruel enemies under the 
sword of justice. 

An authority on Anabaptist history, Dr. Ludwig Keller, archivist 
of Munster, says, “ The more I examine the documents of the time at 


my command, the more I am astonished at the diffusion of Anabaptist. 


views, an extent of which no other investigator has had any know- 
ledge ;” and he says further, “ The coast cities of the North Sea and 
Bast Sea from Flanders to Dantaig were filled with Anabaptists.” In 
1580 there was scarcely a village in the Netherlands where they were 
not found. One hundred and fifty years later, a writer on ‘‘ The 
Religion of the Dutch” divides the population of Holland into three 


parts—Reformed, Roman Catholics, and Anabaptists. And the, 


descendants of the latter people must, to a great extent, have remained 
the working classes of Holland, for their creed cut them off from 
ascending into the ruling class, if that had been easy, which we shall 
seo it was not. ‘It is not lawful,” they said, ‘‘ for Christians to swear, 
to exercise any charge of civil magistracy, or to make use of the sword, 
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not even to punish the wicked, or to oppose force with force, or to 
engage in a war, upon any account or occasion.” # 

The Anabaptists suffered not only for their attitude of reproof to 
all who took the sword of authority, but also for the terror with 
which in the Peasant Revolt, and in the fanatical outbreak at 
Munster, their predecessors had inspired the rulers. Their martyrology 
is full of touching incidents, some of which occurred in Rotterdam. 
In 1589 Anna Tautzen, returning from England, whither she had fled, 
was denounced for having sung a hymn. On her way to prison she 
asked a baker in the crowd to take charge of her infant. The child 
bore the name of Jessias de Lind, and lived to become burgomaster. 
Its mother was drowned in company with another woman, the 
betrayer throwing herself into the water immediately after. About 
the same time several men were beheaded, and other women drowned. 
One of the latter was a girl of fourteen, who, among other ‘things, 
said, “ I will risk my body and my goods, I will deny my friends and e 
give up all for Jesus’ sako.” f The elevation of soul which enabled 
these poor people to face their dreadful fate comes out in another 
woman, thus murdered, who left’ four children, to whom she wrote a 
long letter, containing this prayer :— 

“O holy Father, sanctify the children of Thy servant ir Thy truth, 
and preserve them from all evil and injustice for the sake of Thy 
holy Name. O Almighty Father, Ù commit them to Thee for they 
are Thy creatures, take care of them for they are the work of Thy 
hands. Let them walk in Thy ways. Amen.”§ ' 

In 1558 the Rotterdam people rose in rebellion against these - 
atrocities. The executioner doing his work very slowly, the crowd 
got exasperated, and, proceeding from one point to another, drove 
away the judge and his officers, stormed the prison, and delivered all 
who were to have been burnt. Thus it is clear the Rotterdam 
people were much affected with Anabaptist views, and that even when 
in religious profession they were Roman Catholics or Reformed. A 
proof that this sympathy was common to the townsfolk is the way the 

otterdam authorities intervened on behalf of Anabaptists badly 
treated in Switzerland. They addressed a long letter to the Council 
at Berne, entreating them to do justice to their Mennonite subjects, 
and assuring them that they had no cause to regret the liberty which 
had been accorded to Anabaptists in Holland, through the inflexible 
determination of William of Orange, and that notwithstanding the 
opposition of the most powerful of his followers The great leader 
in the War of Independence seems to have understood what later 


e 
*“ The Religion of the Dutch.” By an Officer in the French Army. 1680, 
t “Geschichte de Martyren,” Konigsberg, 1780. $ Idem. 
: Idem. 


§: Idem. || Idem € Idem. 
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research is proving—that the Anabaptists represented the heart and 
soul of the people. They, on their part, had the true instinct of 
national life, recognising in William of Orange a heaven-sent protec- 
tor. When they brought him their contributions towards the struggle, 
he asked them if they made any demand. “ None,” they replied, “ but 
the friendship of your grace, if God grants you the government of the 
Netherlands.” This friendship, continued by Prince Maurice, secured 
the Mennonites toleration, and they seemed to have recovered their , 
numbers, which had been thinned by persecution. : 

At the close of the seventeenth century the cities of the Nether- 
lands were full of Mennonites, who had their public assemblies, and an 
absolute liberty of exercising their religion.” 

This alliance between the House of Orange and the people of the 
United Provinces was a necessity under a constitution which permitted 
the entire domination of the States to fall into the hands of the influ- 
ential citizens of the towns. ` 

As every city was, like every province, a State in itself, the United 
Provinces formed a federation, of independent communities, each ruled 
by a few families, strong in their common interests, and their complete 
knowledge of the management of public affairs. In Overyssel, Gron- 
ingen, and Middleburg, the inhabitants had some part in the election 
of their rulers, but in Utrecht and in Holland generally the rulers 
recruited themselves with the help of a small number of privileged 
electors to whom they gave a share of the official sweets. 

The dislike of the Dutch people to the oligarchy displayed itself 
effectively during the minority of William IIL, afterwards King of 
England under the same title. The oligarchy had completed its own 
power by suppressing the Stadtholderate altogether. In 1658 there 
was great popular agitation at Rotterdam, the Prince’s party being 
so strong that the Regents could not prevent it making levies -on 
the fleet. In 1672 there was a general rising in Holland; and in 
Rotterdam, by the complicity of the city guard, the Orange party 
surrounded the great church of St. Lawrence during worship, com- 
pelling the citizens as they came out to declare for the Prince or the’ 
States. The result was a demand for the nomination of a Stadtholder 
and the hoisting of the Orange flag on St. Lawrence’s, an intima- 
tion being conveyed to the members of the City Council that their 
houses would be destroyed if they did no sanction the resolution. 
With one or two exceptions they obeyed, and it was next morning 
conveyed to the Prince. 

Thus urged, the deputies of Rotterdam took the lead in proposing 
to the States-General the restoration of the Stadtholderate, and the’ 
Prince of Orange was elected under the style and title of William JIT. 


* “Religion of the Dutch,” 1680, p. 39, 
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But the people, suspicious of the influence of the party which had 
ruled so long, wished to purify the State of all its adherents, ‘and the 
hostility between the latter and the Dutch democracy may be gathered 
from the words of a contemporary :—‘‘There are people who, con- 
sidering that foreign domination is far less intolerable than an anarchy, 
and that the tyranny of the populace, is the most unsupportable of all 
domination, would have better liked:to submit themselves to France 
than to remain exposed to the insolence of an Ranny and 
furious rabble.” 

The residence of William III. in England had a serious effect on 
this popular attachment to the House of Orange, and under his suc- 
cessors that attachment grew weaker and weaker. In the later half 
of the eighteenth century the Republicans became the real national 
party. An insurrection in 1787, suppressed by the assistance of the 
King of Prussia, gave warning of the change that had taken place in 
the popular mind, and when, towards the close of 1794, the French 
revolutionary army, under Pichegru, menaced Holland, the Stadt- 
holder found himself deserted, and the proposal to flood the country, 
as on former occasions when the national independence was at stake, ' 
energetically opposed by the Dutch people. The nearer the French 
armies drew to the confines of the United Provinces, the bolder and 
more explicit was the avowal of the people at large of a determined 
partiality in their favour. So much, indeed, was this the case, that 
the Stadtholder’s own party was itself affected, and could not resist 
the general enthusiasm. A severe winter enabled Pichegru to enter 
Holland over the ice-bound rivers; the French armies entered 
Rotterdam on January 20, and Amsterdam on the 22nd. Scenes 
of popular rejoicing occurred, recalling the great days of the French 
Revolution. The writer possesses two large prints of the time, repre- 
senting the great square in front of the Town Hall as Amsterdam 
filled with thousands of people, mostly of the humbler classes, A 
circle of men, women, and children are dancing round a pole sur- 
mounted by the cap of Liberty, and several smaller parties are engaged 
in other parts of the square in the same festive manner. This change 
of feeling towards the House of Orange shows that ite former basis 
had been the belief the people entertained that it was their best 
palladium against tyranny, that with reference to their rights it would 
falfil its motto, “ Je maintiendrat.” But when the Stadtholderate fell 
into the same vice as the old rulers, and supported itself on an 
oligarchy, it lost its hold on thepeople, and the last Stadtholder, William 
of Orange, left the Hague in 1795, pursued by popular execration. 

But the admission of:the French into Holland pfcved a woful 
mistake. Napoleon, having given the coup de grdce to the Revolution, 
put his foot on the neck of Republican France, and upor those of her 
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allies. Holland was chained to his triumphal car, and, without having 
struck a blow, the Dutch saw their whole history reversed. Once 
more they associated the national cause with the House of Orange, 
and William V., welcomed back in 1815, was created King of the 
Netherlands with the title of William I. It was a veritable reaction, 
for with him came back the oligarchic rule, and thus, notwithstanding” 
all its revolutions, Holland is, as it has ever been, use by a small 
class of idasntal people. The suffrage is limited to 300,000 electors, 
not one workman in twenty possessing it. In Rotterdam not a 
single dock labourer has a vote for either the deputies to the Second 
Chamber or the City Councillors. The mass have, as ever, no part 
or lot in appointing their rulers, or in making tlie laws they have to 
obey. No wonder that the interests of the workers have not only 
been neglected, but powerfully opposed. 

It is clear, however, that among the Dutch ruling class there 
are some who struggle for, justice, and one or two disgraceful 
laws have recently been removed from the penal code, and a 
few positive reforms have passed into law. Until .1872 it was 
penal for workmen to attempt any combination whatever which 
tended to fetter work or raise the price of labour; any one 
joining in such a combination, or in a denunciation of par- 
ticular directors or managers of a factory for such an end, was 
liable to imprisonment from one month to three, and the leaders 
or originators to two to five years’ imprisonment, with subsequent 
police surveillance for another three to five years.* Other efforts have 
been almost stifled by governmental dilatoriness. In 1863 a Com- 
mission was appdinted to inquire into the conditions of child labour 
in the factories, but eight years elapsed before the Report was pub- 
lished, and then another three years passed away before a law was 
enacted prohibiting the labour of children, except in agriculture, under 
twelve years of age; and it was not until fifteen years later still—that 
is, in 1889—that a second law was‘ obtained limiting the labour of 
women and young persons under sixteen years of age to eleven 
hours a day, with a pause of one hour, and interdicting them from 
night work and Sunday labour. Another Commission into the con- 
dition of the working class commenced its inquiries in 1887, but it 
has only as yet covered a fraction of the country. 

There has also been considerable improvement in the dwellings of 
the poor. It is a peculiar trait in Dutch family life to desire to have 
a house to itself, however small. Thus, there are many streets in the 
suburbs of Rotterdam composed of houses of two rooms; if larger 
ones are erected they are so built that the families no. more interfere 
with each other than in houses semi-detached. ` Formerly they lived 


* Reports of H.M Representatives Abroad: Holland.” By Sidney Locock. Dec. 10, 
1869. ‘ Accounts and Papers, 1870,” lxvi. 
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in conrts'leading out of the lanes between the larger streets, Here 
even they had, as in the suburbs, miniature gardens, and the interiors 
were, considering the circumstances, peculiarly clean. “But even 
this national characteristic of cleanliness was decaying in the presence 
of poverty induced by low and uncertain wages, and its too certain con- 
comitant—drink. 

Holland is, above all things, a commercial country, and its well-to- 
do classes are among the richest in Europe ; nevertheless, its workers 
are miserably paid. Wages average throughout the country from 
lls. to 12s. a week; in a city like Rotterdam from 16s. to 20s. One 
of the dockers in Rotterdam sent an account to a newspaper of his 
wages during seven years. The annual average was £38 16s. 14d., 
a little more than 15s. a week. For such wages the Dutch workmen, 
and especially the dockers, labour long hours, A skilled workman— 
as, for example, a carpenter—works from six in the morning until 
eight at night, including pauses for rest and meals, and cannote 

“make more than 4s. a day. A painter must be very clever if 
he makes 4d. an hour. As to the hours of the docker, Pieter 
Sas, the leader in the late strike, gave me his own case. If 
he worked in unloading a ship in the grain trade the hours 
were from six to eight at 4d. an hour (since the strike, 5d.); if it 
was in the iron-ore trade, he would have to work sixteen hours a day 
with eight hours off, the working time being sometimes at day, some- 
times at night. As his home is three-quarters of a mile from his 
work, he loses, with the time consumed in washing and taking a 
meal, three hours, reducing his rest to five. No wonder, with such 
exhausting labour, the workers die off prematurely, and that old men 
are not numerous among them. ` 

The well-to-do classes in Holland live as generously as in any part 
of the world, but the working-man is misérably fed. He rarely tastes 
meat, especially if he has a family. Vegetables and tea are his chief 
diet. One excellent authority describes the food of the workers as 
consisting of “ potatoes and gin.” And it is a fact that the con- 

Non of alcohol has considerably increased in Holland of late 
years. In 1870 the Dutch drank 7:46 litres of alcohol per in- 
habitant, in 1887 it had reached 902 litres. This is nearly half a 
litro less than in 1884, but this cannot count for much in presence of 
the fact that the excise on gin in Holland yields annually £2,000,000 
sterling. At the same time we have Pieter Sas’s authority for stating 
thatin Rotterdam drunken workmen are the exception, and not at all 
countenanced by their mates. No one, however, could be surprised if 
the ginshop should have attractions for a people worked in -this 
manner and fed on such a diet—a diet ‘all the more strange in a city 
which exports in one year to England 24,250 cattle, 19,850 calves, 
22,880 pigs, and 258,000 sheep. 
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It will be seen from the above facts that the process of “ beating 
God’s people to pieces, and grinding the faces of the poor,” is as much 
the custom in Holland as in other commercial countries. 

The Dutch worker’s misery may be further illustrated by the follow- 
ing facts extracted from the “ Statistical Year-Book of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands for 1887.” Out of a total of 1,800,115 houses 
in Holland in 1886-7, 258,630, had only one room; 479,642, two 
rooms ; 241,551, three rooms; 104,908, four rooms ; 67,710, five rooms ; 
and 147,674, six rooms or more. If, then, we consider families living 
in houses of three rooms and under as the poorer class in Holland, 
and those living in houses of six rooms or more as the richer, it 
appears that the poorer class is seven times as numerous as the richer-— 
that nearly one-half of them livé in houses of two rooms and under, 
and more than a quarter of them in houses containing only one room. 

Rental. returns show a similar result, and that the general 
poverty these facts indicate is not confined to the artisan class 
is shown by the returns of failures i in business. The figures in 1876 
and 1886 are respectively 403 ‘and 888, considérably more than 
double, and these failures were mostly among the smaller tradesmen. 
N abrally, the trade of the monts de piété increases, and the pauperism 
of Holland is portentous. In 1871 an eighteenth part of the popula- 
tion were in this condition, and more than half of those unable to 
support themselves were heads of families. The increase in the 
number of persons supported in 1888 by the Reformed Church at the 
Hague, as compared with. the number in 1880, shows the tapidity 
with which the pauperism of the country is increasing. In 1880 the 
number was 1168, in 1888, 1950—an increase of more than 67 per cent. 
in eight years. ; 

Thus we see that the pilk of the Dutch people are on the road 
to that terrific gulf which yawns in every great city in Europe and 
America, and that they have no means of making themselves heard, 
for in no country in Europe does poverty more completely imply loss 
of political power. 

Hardly anywhere, on the other hand, is wealth and political power 
so concentrated in a few hands. Between the persons who live in houses 
of four rooms and less, and those who live in houses of six rooms and 
more, there is a great gap, filled-only by a small contingent of five- 
roomed householders. Those who live in houses of six rooms and more 
form only a ninth part of the population, and this ninth part engrosses 
the enormous wealth of this rich little corner of the earth, the reservoir 
of the treasures of the Indies. or, be it remembered that the Dutch 
Colonial possessions exceed the mother-country fifty-four times in 
area, and seven times in population, the European element being 
comparatively infinitesimal. Probably Java alone transmits to 


* “ Jaarcifers omtrent bevolking, landbouw, handel,” enz. ’s Gravenhaag. 1887. 8vo. 
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Holland a sum little-short of a ‘million pounds sterling a year. It 
may be that the progress in national wealth is stationary, but the 
returns of failure in business show that it is not the great merchants, 
and above all the companies, that are suffering. 

Such is the nature of the power against which the Rotterdam 
dockers lately set themselves, and over which, notwithstanding all 
odds, they momentarily have come off victorious. For it cannot be 
doubted that their success was due fo that of the London dockers, 
and that its maintenance will depend upon what happens to labour 
in England and Germany. ; 

There is one great oppression under which the Dutch workmen 
have fallen in common with their fellows in Germany—Sunday labour. 
Under the pious ‘ule with which that latter country is blessed an 
attempt was lately made in the German Parliament to stop Sunday 
work. It was supported by the Conservatives and Social Democrats, 
but Bismarck put his foot on it, speaking five times against it.* He 
rejoiced that there was no English Puritan Sunday in Germany: but 
it is permissible to believe he spoke as the organ of grasping manu- 
facturers, and some miserable workmen, who would make, not seven, 
but eight working days out of the week if they could.” How much 
more truly the humble dockers of Rotterdam expressed the best 
interests of their class when, in demanding double pay for Sunday 
labour, they said that, if they could, they would like to make it an 
additional 200 per cent., so as to render it impossible altogether. 
It seems that the law only allows it when necessary, and there must. 
be a special permit from the burgomaster, but this is said to be quite 
illusory, as that official appears to be anything but a martinet on 
such occasions. i ; , 

But when it came to evading the law in the interest cf- tho work- 
men, how different was the action of officialdom.. When it: became 
clear that the dockers were in earnest and meant, to prevent the 
employment of “blacklegs,” an old law was found forkidding more 
than five people to meet in the street, and in its support not only 

Ve the police sent, but also the militia with drawn swords. 

This immediate appeal to military force seems the usual plan in 
Holland, and reveals more than anything else the immense gulf 
between the rulers and the ruled, the entire want of sympathy 
officialdom'-has with the heart and mind of the people. There has 
been for some time a movement going on in the Reformed Dutch 
Church against the extreme heterodoxy of its ministers and in favour 
of a.freer ecclesiastical organization, The representatives of’ eighty- 
seven Churches in Holland, besides those of eighty socfeties or groups ` 
of Christians, met at Rotterdam for the work of reformation. The 
lay character of the movement is shown by the fact that, whereas _ 


* « Evangelical Christendom,” 1885, p. 178. 
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thirty-two out of thirty-three elders, and twenty-four out of thirty- 
two deacons, forming the Kirk Session in Rotterdam, joined the' 
movement, only two out of the fifteen ministers in the city went with 
them. At Leidendorp, near Leiden, the minister and the large - 
majority of the congregation joined the reform movement. The Presi-. 
dent of the Kirk Session shut them out of the church, and the minister 
he had invited was escorted thtough the village by mounted police, 
while police, armed, were stationed in and around the church. The - 
people, indignant at the sight, rose in tumult, whereupon the burgo- 
master at, once sent to Leiden for a detachment of troops to restore 
order, while the pastor of the dragooned people was cited before a 
court of justice at the Hague on the charge of causing the disturb- 
ance.* 
In the great struggle for independence in the Netherlands, aiig 
perhaps did more to arouse and sustain the courage of the people than 
` the earnest letters which William of Orange addressed to them from 
time to time. “ Resist, combine ”—such was the burden of his appeals. 
“Tis only by the Netherlands that the Netherlands are crushed. 
Whence has the Duke of, Alva the power he boasts? Whence his 
ships, supplies, money, weapons, soldiers? From the Netherland 
people. Why has poor Netherland thus become degenerate and 
. bastard ?” f 
Because its people and its cities had each sought their own 
interests. Disunited they were all of a different opinion. ‘‘ L’un veut 
s’accommoder ; l’autre wen veut faire rien.” The result would be as 
in the fable of the old man and his sons. They would lose all, and 
wish too late they had remained bound together in unity as the 
bundle of darts. This is the lesson for the masses in Holland to- 
day, this is the lesson for the peoples of every country. Let them - 
combine among themselves, and let each united people federate with 
those in other lands. 
“Tf.” said William, “the little province of Holland can thus hold. 
at bay the power of Spain, what could not all the Netherlands— 
- Brabant, Flanders, Friesland, and the rest united?”t If the 
Rotterdam dockers could, when united, conquer by so short a 
resistance, what could not all the workers in Holland effect by com- 
bination? And if those of all Europe were united the whole position’ 
of affairs would rapidly tend to a permanent settlement on a just and 
equitable þasis. 


“ Toute puissance est faible, à moins que d'être unie ” 


“ Therefore, good lords,’ concluded this most illustrious of Dutch- 
men, “as loving brothers reflect seriously, throwʻaside all slippery 
timidity and pluck up your spirits in manly fashion, make common 


* “Evangelical Christendom,” 1887, pp. 113,114. f Motley, ii. p. 488. f Idem. 
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cause with the people of Holland, and with all the people of our country, 
yea, as brothers of the same flesh and blood, join hands, that our poor 
downtrodden fatherland be not assuredly delivered up to tyranny, nor 
will you, venerable and gracious lords, recover old rights and privileges 
under obedienée to the king, and by striving to maintain your 
accustomed tranquillity, or bring back to a State, worn out by 
prostitution, the bloom of its early prosperity. Let us not be in 
doubt; God Almighty shall lead both you and us, divinely helping 
us in our right to the increase of His kingdom in glory.” 

Resist, combine, and God will give the victory. Such was the faith 
by which Holland’s civil and political rights were won, and such is 
the lesson of this short study of Rotterdam and the Dutch workers. 


RICHARD HEATA. 
* 1 Pieter Bor, 6 Boek, p 464. 
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THE “MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S, DREAM.” 


E have heard of a member of polite society who on. being asked 
his opinion of some play of Shakespeare’s not often represented 
on. the stage, replied, in an aggrieved tone, “I do not like to read 
things of, that sort.” A play, he intimated, was something to watch 
with the help of scenery, lights, an orchestra, and good acting; to 
expect one to study it in a book was as unreasonable as to present a 
sonata of Beethoven’s in response to a petition for a little music. A 
recent evening at the “Globe” has awakened a certain sympathy with 
this non-literary hero, whom, indeed, in spite of conventional assump- 
tions, we regard as singular rather in his candour than his practice. 
We do not deprecate the practice of reading Shakespeare. But we 
would urge all readers to make acquaintance with our great dramatist, 
wherever it be possible, through the medium for which he himself 
intended his production; and we venture to promise all who attend 
the present performance of the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” that 
however intimate they may be already with Oberon and Titania, Snug, - 
Bottom and Co., they will know them better after the performance. 
Such at least was our experience, and we would as far as possible sharo 
it with our readers. 

_All admirers of the too sparing genius of Mr. Holman Hunt must 
have noticed the striking effect produced, in his latest picture, by 
his inversion of the ordinary rules for any artistic representation of 
the supernatural. In his “Flight into Egypt” it is the spirits of 
the murdered innocents which are distinct and brilliant ; the mortal 
travellers show" beside them as dim and ghostlike forms. We feel our- 
selves transported to the new region which those babes have entered 
and look back on earth as the realm of shadows. A kindredinfluence 
is manifest in the most charming and spotless of Shakespeare’s 
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creations. The poet takes us into fairyland as the painter into a 
more solemn region; this everyday world is pallid in both. Was 
there ever a less interesting quartette than Helena and Hermia, 
Lysander and Demetrius? Whether they scold, or whether they woo, 
they leave us equally unmoved; here and there a gem is spared them 
from the poet’s treasury, but for the most part he seems hardly to 
attend to his pen as it discourses of them. Theseus and his court 
have more life, and so have the clodhoppers who appear in masquer- 
ade before him; but the true interest of the piece lies in fairyland. 
Its queen is the central figure, and it is interesting to watch her grow 
in Shakespeare’s imagination, from ‘‘ that very. Mab” of Mercutio— 
the elf half-hidden in a hazel nut, charioteered by a gnat, whose sole 
business if is to inspire mortals with fantastic dreams—to the Titania 
beloved by Theseus, and jealous of Hippolyta, who seems as much 
of a goddess as of a fairy, and whose quarrel with her spouse might 
come straight from Homer. She has, in the change, grown as much 
in outward form as in character; instead of the midge-like Mab, 
appears a stately queen, for whom a human child is a fitting page ; 
and we see the little hand within that jealous clutch, with which, in 
the representation at the “Globe,” we fully sympathised. She is full of 
human preference, human jealousy; she cherishes her page from the 
recollection of his mother, her faithfulness to whom puts to scorn the 
fitful friendship of Helena and Hermia. Her- “young squire,” too, 
has a faint affinity, with classic mythology, but he is more of a 
modern on the whole. With him the modern fairy tale is born; he 
survives in that enchanted land where we have all wandered in years 
gone by; where the happy boy or girl awakens from some mysterious 
slumber, and finds himself or herself at home amid a quaint bright 
throng where earth is forgotten. That Indian princeling is the 
Columbus of fairyland, and all who have trodden its soil since, down 
to Alice in Wonderland, are followers in his track. 

Shakespeare, says Gervinus, is as much a creator of the fairy 
mythology of Teutonic Europe as Homer is of that of Greece. We 
might hesitate to accept a tribute perhaps hardly allowing enough to 
German popular legends, if it were not paid by:a German. A 
similar hesitation might be inspired by the legendary lore of our own 
country. A well-known ballad of “ Robin Goodfellow” would seem 
to prove (according to the usually received date), that the knavish imp 
played his pranks before his summons to the ‘court of Oberon, where 
indeed, according to our text, he appears as somewhat of a stranger. 
But something like this, probably, may be said of Homeric legends, 
and still itis Homer who makes the gods and heroes of Greece living 
figures to the modern world. And Shakespeare in like manner has 
made the denizens of fairyland familiar objects to the mental vision 
of all readers, not only of his own country, but of his own civilisation. 
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He has exchanged the sombre colouring in which our Scandinavian 
ancestors had clothed the tradition of elf-land for the bright hues in 
which Oberan and Titania flit before us, and finding Puck a hobgoblin, 
with horns, hoof, and a tail (the representation given in an old print), 
the traditional Satan, in short, he has left him a dainty sprite, twin 
brother of Ariel, a creature hovering between a butterfly and a child, 
that painters have laboured to portray as the ideal of fantastic Bele 
ness and sportive gaiety. 

His fairies indeed are bright creatures, though all their associations 
are of the night. They trip after the moon’s sphere, they take flight 
before sunrise; but they are no spectres banished at cock-crow, sey 
linger, as Oberon reminds us :— 

“ Even till the eastern gate, all fiery-red, 
; Opening on Neptune with fair bless¢d beams, 
Turns into yellow gold his salt green streams.” 
There is a moment in every morning and evening when night and 
day seem to embrace; when the flower in the hedge is as clear as the 
planet in the sky, when all commonplace objects seem half-luminous, 
and the painter who merely copies them accurately presents us with a 
poem on canvas. ‘This moment, we know, is the kiss of the wave of 
‘amber light that floats for ever around this earth, and in this dim yet ` 
glowing atmosphere the fairies live and move. "They come with the’ 
evening twilight, they linger till the morning, but they know nothing 
of Sakae till they call it up for their own purposes; they are 
like those cloudlets in the northern sky, of which Scott says that 


t Morning weaves 
Her twilight with thg hues that evening leaves.” 


While Earth is dull and dark, they are bathed in opalescent radiance, 
` which falls ‘on the dewdrop or the cowslip as they draw near, and does 
not desert them as they enter the house where all lie wrapt in slumber. 
They bring a “ glimmering light” into the palace of Theseus when 
the embers are dying on the hearth (we refuse to surrender that 
radiance at the bidding of the commentators), and the glimmer is / 
altogether of good omen, prognosticating a happy awakening from the’ 
slumbers that are thus watched. Their visits can be no more unwelcome 
than that of the dawn which is their atmosphere and their home. 

‘The influence of the’ Renaissance is less visible here than in many 
plays which would appear to give less scope for it. The reminiscences 
of classic mythology which we have noted are not, on the whole, so 
numerous as we, should have expected in a drama for which Shake- 
speare has chosen the scener y of legendary Athens. The dewy, bird- 
haunted glades with their cowslip border, the green corn seen through 
the tree stems, and the lark singing above—all are English, the 
elves are their fitting inhabitants, and we meet no fawn or dryad. 


al 
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Tt is not, as in the fairy-land created by an imaginative Frenchman— 
Edgar Quinet where the gods of Greece are discovered to have 
shrunk and dwindled into the elves of the northern mythology. That 
is the imagery of satire, not poetry. The genius of Hellas expands 
the legends of the north, but does not fade into them. Yet something 
there is akin in the two; the spring-time of the Renaissance, we feel 
as we read, was the budding-time of a mythology that found a new 
Olympus at the Court of Oberon, and a new Cupid in Robin Good- 
fellow. And when we turn to the human court, so much less interest- 
ing than that of Oberon, we feel the influence of the same spirit which 
lights up the legends of heathen mythology and renders natural on 
the page of Shakespeare much classic allusion which would be 


` intolerably pedantic in any similar utterance of our own day. The 


picture of the Athenian prince, as compared with the authorities 
from which Shakespeare drew it, manifests very clearly the charm 
possessed by every classic name in the world of the poet. The reader 
who will peruse that laborious piece of antiquarianism, Plutarch’s 
“ Life of Theseus,” will probably allow that the tiresome half-hour so 
spent has yielded no single distinct or vivid conception whatever. Yet 
from this hortus siccus of withered legends, Shakespeare Las drawn the 
ideal of a princely and finished gentleman, which seems to stand in 
some relation to this legendary lore, because it has a certain similarity 
to the only picture of Theseus worthy of being placed by its side, and 
which was painted 2000 years previously. We suppose it must be 
mainly accident that Theseus in the “Midsummer Night's Dream” 
recalls here and there Theseus in the “ Œdipus at Colonus.” Shakespeare 
ean hardly havé read Sophocles, and Sophocles certainly never read 
Plutarch. And yet there is something in the prince who shelters the 
weary (dipus; and the prince who defends and counsels the runaway 
lovers, which seems to point to a common type. To one who is 
familiar with the earlier conception, the later one Seems to point 
backwards. 

And then, on the other hand, in the attitude of Theseus towards 
the supernatural, there is something essentially modern. It is very 
much in the manner of Scott, or rather there is something in it that 
reminds one of Scott himself. We see, wherever our great novelist 
enters the world of magic and legend, that he regards it through the 
medium of a cool, shrewd, eighteenth-century scepticism. He is 
ready to turn an unbelieving ear to the best accredited instance 
of the supernatural the moment it appears under the guise of 
history; yet,’on the ground of imagination, he welcomes it with 
an impulse of taste and sympathy so deeply seated that we can 
hardly speak of the logical denial as amounting to* unbelief, He 
thought that any contemporary who believed himself to have seen a 


ghost must be insane; yet when he paints the appearanco of the grey 
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spectre to Feargus Maclvor, or what seems to us his most effective 
introduction of the supernatural, that of Alice to the Master of 
Ravenswood, we feel that something within him believes in the 
possibility of that which he paints, and that this something is deeper 
than his denial, though’ that be expressed with all the force of his 
logical intellect. It seems to us that the eighteénth-century element: 
in this is exactly what is given in the well-known speech of Theseus :— 


“Tis strange, my Theseus, that these lovers tell of,” 
says Hippolyta ; and he replies :— , ; 


“ More strange than true, I never may believe 
These antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 
Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool 1eason ever comprehends. 

a ka k € * 


Such tricks has strong imagination, 
That if it would but apprehend some joy, 
; It comprehends some bringer of that joy, 
° Or in the night, imagining some fear, 
How easy is a bush supposed a bear |” 

The genius of Shakespeare takes in the genius of Soott, what the 
lesser was the greater imagined. Theseus, explaining away the magic 
of-the night, is Scott himself when he drew Dousterswivel, or when he 
describes the Antiquary scoffing at a significant dream. And the 
other half of Scott—that in which the legendary beliefs of his 
ancestors survived in some dim region of his being and swayed his 
imagination towards all that enriches our human world with a border- 
land of the invisible—this is here too and fills the whole foreground 
of the picture. The dual impulse gives’ exactly the right point of 
view for an artistic represéntation of the supernatural. To paint it 
most effectually, it should not be quite consistently either disbelieved 
. or believed. Perhaps Shakespeare was much nearer an actual belief 
in the fairy mythology he has half created than seems possible to a 
spectator of the nineteenth century. And yet Theseus expresses 
exactly the denial of the modern world. And we feel at once 
how the introduction of such an element enhances the power of the 
earlier views; the courteous, kindly, man-of-the-world scepticism 
somehow brings out the sphere of magic against which it sets the 
shadow of its demand. The belief of the peasant is emphasised and 
defined, while it ‘is also intensified, by what we feel the inadequate 
confutation of the prince. 

The play of the tradesmen which at first one is at to regard 
as a somewhat irrelevant appendix to the rest of the drama, is 
seen, by a maturer judgment, to be as it were a piece of sombre tapestry, 
exactly adaptedéto form a background to the light forms and iridescent 
colouring of the fairies as they flit before it. But this is not its 
greatest interest, to our mind. It is most instructive when we watch 
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the proof it gives of Shakespeare’s strong interest in his own art. It 
is one of three occasions in which he introduces a play within a play, 
and in all three the introduction, without being unnatural, has 
just that touch of unnecessariness by means of which the productions 
of art take a biographic tinge, and seem as much a confidence as a 
creation, How often must Shakespeare have watched scme player of 
a heroic part proclaim his own prosaic personality, like Snug, the 
joiner, letting his face be seen through the lion’s head. We are told, 
indeed, that the incident is copied from one which did actually 
“create great sport” at some pageant of the day, and which is repro- 
duced in Scott’s “Kenilworth.” But its interest lies in the satire, 
rather than the history embodied in the speech of Snug the joiner, 
and the satire lies near the deepest pathos. In the speech of Theseus 
ordering the play, we may surely allow ourselves to believe that we 
hear not only the music, but the voice of Shakespeare, pleading the 
cause of patient effort against the scorn of a hard and narrow 
dilettantism. “ What are they,” he asks ‘that do play it?” and 
Philostrate, the courtier and fine gentleman, answers scornfully :— 


“ Haird-handed men, that work in Athens here, 
Which never labomed in their minds till now, 
And now have toiled their unbieathed memories 
With this same play, against your nuptial, 
Phe. And we will hear it. k 
Phil No, my noble lord, 
It is not for you ; I have heard 1t over,, 
And it is nothing, nothing in the world 
Unless you can find sport ın their intents, 
Extremely stretched and conned with cruel pain, 
i To do you service. 
The. I will hea that play, 
For never anything can be amiss 
When simpleness and duty tender it. 
Hipp. He says they can do nothing ın this kind. 
The. The kinder we, to give them thanks for nothing. 
Our sport shall be to take what they mistake, 
And what alone poor duty cannot do, 
Noble respect takes it in might, not merit.” 


And his rebuke to his bride is in the same strain as that to the 
courtier. ‘ This is the silliest stuff I ever heard,” says Hivpolyta, and 
his answer, while it calls up deeper echoes, is fall of the pathos that 
belongs to latent memories. “The best in this kind are but shadows, 
and the worst are no worse, if imagination mend them.” Here the 
poet is speaking to the audience; in Hamlet, when he addresses the 
players, his sympathy naturally takes the form of criticism; what the 
Athenian prince would excuse the Danish prince would amend. But 
in both alike we discern the same personal interest in the actor's part, 
and feel ourselves listening as much to a confidence as tc a creation. 
We learn that the greatest genius who ever lived w&s the one who 
could show most sympathy with incompleteness and failure. There is 
nothing scornful, nothing merely ¢ritical in his delineation of the 
VOL. LVI. 2Q 
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rough clowns who shadow forth the loves of Pyramus and Thisbe. 
On the contrary, almost every touch has a certain delicacy. With the 
‘exception of a single obscure allusion, they utter hardly a word that 
might not fall from the most refined among the audience. Shakes- ' 
peare throws himself into the part of the actor’ He remembers all 
the patient effort needed to produce a very mediocre result, he pleads 
that this result shall be regarded through a medium of sympathy. 
He seems to write of actors with the feeling expressed in his own 
Sonnet :— f 
“ Oh for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 


That cid not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds.” 


We catch the accent not only of the immortal poet, but of one who 
has felt himself “in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes,” who has 
“ troubled deaf Heaven with his bootless cries, desiring this man’s 
art, and that man’s scope.” Whatever be the feeling which inspired 
the lament of the Sonnets, it is not wholly out of relation to the art 
which delineates the performance of the Athenian tradesmen, the 
criticism of the unsympathetic spectators, and the pleading in which 
the Prince unites the canons of the truest art with those of the widest 
courtesy, and the deepest human kindliness. 

For Shakespeare’s sympathy with the members of his special craft. 
is as a window, whence he looks on life as a whole, and sees in its hurry, 
its transiency, its strange misfit of capacity to claim, of knowledge to 
impulse, a repetition of the experience of the playtr. That truth, 
which is wrought into the very structure of language, whereby the Latin 
name for a mask has become the modern person, reminding us that 
there is within each of us that which ‘“‘ sounds through,” not only our 
outward surroundings, but much that in the eyes of other men makes. 
up ourselves; this could not but haunt the mind of one who knew the 
players’ part both from within and without. “ All the world’s a stage ; ” 
every man is in some senge an actor, most often an untrained actor, 
ill at ease in his part, and often tempted to exclaim :— 

“The time is out of joint, O cursed spite 
That I was ever born to set it right.” 
The sense of all that is difficult in the part of the actor passes into 
a type of life’s vain efforts, and varied futilities :— 


“ We are such stuff as dreams are made of.” 


That line haunts us all through the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” We 
feel the adventures of the night no mere play of fancy, but a parable of 
the confusions, the mistakes, the shifting vicissitudes, the inexplicable 
changes of human attraction and repulsion. 


“ The course of true love never did run smooth,” 


t 
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seems a bitter theme for so sweet and fanciful a setting, but it is the 
theme of the whole play. Theseus and Hippolyta have begun with 
conflict, they may pethaps have a serene interval before them, but we 
doubt even so far as to Lysander and Hermia, Demetrius and Helena, 
Oberon and Titania. Even poor Pyramus and Thisbe, murdered by 
the clowns, how does their history in its caricature repeat the 
lesson of misfit, barriers, impediments; and then when these are 
removed, mistakes and misunderstandings, which have just been set 
before us in the adventures of the night. Was the whole play an 
expansion of that compliment to Elizabeth, which naturally links itself 
with the lament over the course of true love ? Did Shakespeare mean 
to imply that “ the imperial votaress who passed on in maiden medi- 
tation, fancy free,” had chosen the better part? Was he repeating 
the lesson which his hero receives from the weary Œdipus in the other 
play, in which a kindred genius has given a representation so curiously 
similar ? 2 
“ Oh Theseus, gods alone know nought of death. 

All else Time, the victorious, withereth. 

Faith fades and perishes, distrust is born : 

What man or State has loved, each learns to scorn, 


The sweet grows bitter, then again a joy, 
And lightest touch can firmest bond destroy.” 


Doubtless the instability of all human relation was in his mind, the 
feeling which led Madame de Stael to exclaim mournfully in reviewing 
her life: “J’ai aimé qui je n’aime plus, j’ai estimé qui je n’estime 
plus.” But we hear the voice of Bottom, wakening from his meta- 
morphosis, ‘‘ Man is but an ass, if he go about to expound my dream.” 
What can the wisest of us add to that reflection of the awakened 
clown, reviewing the part he has unawares been called on to play, so 
strangely contrasted with the heroic character he has chosen? As 
the time of awakening draws near, do we not all with the most 
varied memories and anticipations echo those words of his? Do we 
not feel the summary of all the confessions, all the vain hopes, all 
the bitter disappointments, and then the wonderful revivals of our 
human experience gathered up in that decision, “The dream needs 
some wiser exponent than he who has dreamed it, or than any son 
‘of man,” : 
JULIA WEDGWOOD. 
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` THE CRETAN QUESTION. 


F has rarely happened in our time’that five successive years have 
passed without a disturbance in Crete. No less than twice in 
this century have the outbreaks of its population been dangerous to 
the existence of the Turkish Empire, as, indeed, any recurrence of them 
inay be again. The record of the struggles and sufferings of this 
pugnacious and irrepressible race should be in the mind of those who 
attempt to judge of, or, directly or indirectly, repress, agitations like 
the present, which, unintelligently treated, threatens to repeat the 
lesson already twice disregarded. Pashley has left us a tolerably 
complete history of the destructive and horrible conflict of the period 
of the Greek revolution, a history unique in the long story of Mussul- 
man conquest in its lurid painting of a .contest, religious as well 
as ‘ethnical, but always merciless, and on, one side as determinedly 
exterminating, as on the other determinedly defiant of extermina- 
tion. He gathered the story in all its details from participants and 

_ survivors, or from those who were near the scene of its events. 
I myself have known and talked with some of them, and at least one 
of the chiefs of that struggle and many witnesses of it are amongst 
those who are now in the recesses of the mountains of Crete waiting 
for the spring to loosen the bonds of a new insurrection. The old spirit 
is not dead, nor have any of the circumstances so changed. that the 
history of that struggle may not become the story of another. 

In 1865 I was appointed by the Government of the United States 
of America as its consul in Crete, and was an eye-witness of the 
tragedy whicb began in the following year, and, lasting three years, 
left Crete devastated and half depopulated, but was still more disas- 
trous to the Turkish Empire, bringing it to the verge of bankruptcy, 
draining its finances, demoralizing its army, and preparing the road for 


+ 
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the successful movement in the Herzegovina. The cost of the insur- 
rection of 1866-68 to’ the Turkish Treasury was not less than 
200,000,000 francs, and the losses in the army—more from maladies, 
the hardships of mountain warfare, and the inclemency of the seasons, 
both winter and summer, than from death in battle—amounted to 
no less than 50,000 men. Besides this, the expenses of the 
Egyptians called into aid, after the example of 1828, were, as 
I knew from the European representative of the Viceroy in the 
island, above 50,000,000 francs; while of the splendidly appointed 
army of 22,000 men, sent from Alexandria in the summer of 1866, 
only about 12,000 remained to be recalled when the failure became 
apparent at the end of the second year, the rest having been sent 
home broken down, or having died in the mountains or in battle. The 
losses ‘of life amongst the Cretans, as we found when the accounts 
were made up, after the affair was over, were about 5000 of the Mus- 
sulman men and about 25,000 of the Christians, including women 
and children who died from hardships or starvation, or were killed by 
the troops and irregulars. 

That insurrection began, as this agitation has begun, in the 
intrigues and ambition of the Governor-General, for the purpose of 
prolonging his occupation of the position, stimulated by a rascality 
and greed on the part of the representative of the Sultan such as 
now is impossible. Then, as now, the correction of a part even of 
the abuses complained of would at the beginning have stopped the 
agitation, for in neither case was there any preparation or desire for 
an insurrection, whatever may be the standing hostility to the Turkish 
rule. But in 1866 the agitation grew, as there is danger of its grow- 
ing now, to a great disaster, through the obstinate refusal of the Porte 
to make any concession, even the most just, to the Christian popula- 
tion; and in large measure, as now again, through the naglect by the 
Powers of the state of the Christian populations, due largely to the 
indifference of their consuls in the island to the symptoms of trouble 
and the habitual contempt of men who have passed their lives in the 
influences prevalent in the Turkish Empire, The prolongation of the 
parallel depends in all probability on the retrieval of this error within 

‘the next few weeks. 

' In 1866 the-_political sky was clear, and the consequences of the 
agitation against the Governor-General caused no apprehension to any- 
body. The only demand the Cretans made was for the recall of the 
Governor, and later for the withdrawal of certain taxes which they 
had been exempted from by special firman, dating from the conquest 
of Crete, and which the Porte now proposed to impoge. The Greek 
Government, of which Coumoundouros was, if I remember rightly, the 
head, and Tricoupis the Minister of Foreign Affairs, discouraged the 
Cretans strongly and refused any assistance, and even Russia did not 
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at first show any disposition to fan the flames, for the affair seemed 
utterly hopeless; but as it grew,in gravity there came into the ques- 
tion a new element which, though it had no permanent influence on 
the dispute, serves to show-how ill the guardians of the peace of 
Europe did their duty. The Viceroy of Egypt, then entirely ‘under 
the influence of France, had an ambition to extend his realm, and an 
intrigue was evolved at Constantinople between the Porte, the Viceroy 
and the French Ambassador, to delegate the conquest of the island to 
the Egyptians, and, when it was effected, to transfer the island by way 
of compensation to the Viceroy, who was to pay a stated sum down, 
and tribute, beyond that paid for Egypt. The details were arranged 
between the French Consul-General at Alexandria, the Consul at Canea 
and the agent of the Viceroy, who was Shahin Pasha, the Minister of 
War of Egypt. 

As it happened, in the early stage of the agitation the Governor- 
General, ‘finding it advisable or necessary to obtain the assent of 


the Consuls to the coercive steps he desired to employ, called : 


them to consult and approve in a body, not apprehending any 
opposition on that side, and. with gréat justice, for they were 
almost friendly to the views of the Porte. As the. United States 
had no political interests in Turkey; and as I had been educated with 
certain prejudices in fayour of the Greeks and was especially interested 
in the Cretans from my short acquaintancé with the island, I took my 
position seriously. My opinion was asked in the Consular Council: 
I gave it, and when it was overruled, I made a formal protest 


against what seemed to me a violation of the legal privileges of the , 


Cretans, who had so far committed no act of violence or rebellion, but 
had simply met in syncretic assembly, as their immemorial custom was, 
to petition the Sultan for the dismissal of the Pasha and the with- 
drawal of the new taxes proposed. The Pasha desired to disperse 
the Assembly by employment of the troops and to arrest the principal 
agitators, and I energetically protested, against the use of violence. 
This led to a reconsideration of the decision, and the Italian Consul sup- 
porting me, followed by the Russian, a Greek by birth, we were three 
against the English, French and Austrian representatives, supported by 
some honorary consuls of the minor Powers who had no weight in the 
scales of justice or policy. ‘The Pasha was disconcerted and withdrew 
his order to the commander of the troops, who had already begun to 
move. This incident, so slight and unforeseen in its consequences, led 
to a division of the consular corps on the question of the treatment of the 
agitation; and, owing to my’exclusion from all the polities of the Empire, 
I became the leader of the opposition to the Pasha. This course, with 


my previous tendencies, caused me to be considered by the Cretans as’ 
their champion and best friend, and gave me the position of greatest 


influence, which with all the Greeks is always assigned to the man 
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who advises them to do what they had decided in advance or desired 
to do. 

When the shrewd Shahin Pasha, finding that he made no headway in 
the affections of the Cretans (who remembered the subjugation of 18380, 
and feared Egypt more than the Turks), and that, after spending some 
thousands of pounds in baksheesh to the chiefs, schools and mosques, 
besides promising banks and roads, he was no nearer the desired petition’ 
for the transfer of the island to the Viceroy, thought to change his 
tactics, he asked some of the oldest Cretans who there was who could 
help him, and was told that the only persons who had any influence 
with the agitators were the American and Russian consuls. His 
dragoman at once waited on me, and opened the matter with all the 
frankness of a man who proposes a fair bargain, offering me any sum 

` I should name if I could help his master to the desired end. He gave 
me, without any suggestion on my part, all the plan, including the 
establishment of a great naval station at Suda, invited me to a grand 
dinner on board the flag-ship, and had the yards manned as I came on 
board! He made new and more favourable propositions to the Cretans, 
but at the same time did not neglect to despatch a strong body of 
troops to the point which would make him master, as he hoped, of the 
military position, in case the bribes did not suffice. I sent the pro- 
positions to our Minister at Constantinople, and he laid them before Lord 
Lyons, which produced some trouble at the Porte, and probably stopped 
the intrigue. But in the meantime the Cretans, who had hitherto 
avoided all collision with the troops, finding that the Egyptians had 
occupied a position in the Apocorona which enabled them to cut all 
their own communications in case of hostilities, ordered them to 
evacuate it, and on their refusing to comply, surrounded them, and 
cutting them off from the water sources, compelled them to sur- 
render unconditionally, 4000 strong. The troops had leave to march’ 
out with their arms and ammunition, and’ two days to remove 
their artillery—though the Cretans were at the time only armed with 
old flint-locks and pistols, and the rifles of the troops would have 
been a priceless aid in the contingency of fighting—so anxious 
were the Cretans to put no needless obstacle in the way of a peaceful 
solution of the difficulty. There was no dream of annexation to 
Greece, or even of independence or autonomy, but simply of the pre- 
servation of rights long accorded. But the Powers were still apathetic, 
and except some friendly remonstrances on the part of Lord Lyons, 
whose personal tendencies were Phil-Hellenic, nothing was done by the 
powers to render the position of the Cretans endurable. Greece did 
not interfere in any way till the affair of Vryses and the surrender of 
an Egyptian army to the half-armed Cretans had made the pacific 
solution improbable, when patriotic committees in Greece began to 
run the blockade with arms and ammunition, and the Government to 
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afford facilities for procuring them. The Porté threw into the island 
heavy reinforcements, and sent to command them Mehmet Kiritly 
Pasha, the conqueror of the island ,in 1828-80. War began ‘in 
earnest. Mehmet besieged the convent of Arcadi, the depdt of the 
insurgents, and stormed it after a bombardment, and in face of a 
bloody and heroic resistance, ouly succeeding in entering it by driv- 
ing the Egyptians into the breach at the point of the bayonet as a 
mask forthe Turkish regulars behind them. He put the garrison and 
hundreds of the women and children to death, the Christians com- 
‘pleting the tragedy by the well-known incident of the explosion of the 
powder magazine, which made the fight famous the wide world over, 
and for the first time enabled me to hope for the success of the 
movement. Up to that time I had steadily~discouraged armed resist- 
ance, but it seemed to me then impossible that the civilized world 
should not interfere. I was still an innocent. Lord Lyons had been 
succeeded at Constantinople by an Ambassador of different sympathies, 
and the affair went on. The American government, in obedience to 
the popular feeling, openly expressed its sympathy with the Cretans, 
our Minister at Constantinople: and myself received orders to 
co-operate with the Russian representatives, and thenceforward I 
received my instructions from General Ignatieff. Moral aid came, . 
and contributions from all the civilized world, and the course of dis- 

aster was from that time almost unbroken for the Turkish arms. 

Mehmet Kiritly, Hussein Avni, the renowned Sirdar Ekrem, Omar 

Pasha, nob to mention minor men, were recalled in disgrace, and a 

better general than any of those, Reschid Pasha, died of a wound: 
received in battle with the Greek chief, Coroneos; the attempt to 

conquer the island by arms had distinctly failed, and A’ali Pasha, the 

Grand Vizier, came with offers, of concessions, which amounted to 

practical independence. The army was demoralized to such an extent 

that the men deserted from regiments ordered to Crete; the Greek 

Government began to make preparations to carry insurrection into the 

continental provinces ; Servia agreed to rise, but accepted concessions, 

and violated her agreement; the ferment began to spread into all 

the provinces of the Empire, and A’ali Pasha used in vain every 

appliance in his power to induce the Cretans to come:in. The end 

of the Hastern Question seemed at hand. At this point the Russian 

Government interfered. The general movement which was pending 

would have gone on under Hellenic auspices, and this interfered with 

the Pan-Slavonic movement which Russia was preparing. 

The Russian Minister at Athens induced the King to dismiss the 
Ministry of Cowmoundouros and, when the Chamber refused tó accept 
the new Cabinet, to dismiss the Chamber and bring in one which was 
pliant. The Russian Minister then proposed to Tricoupis, that if the 
Coumoundouros Ministry would accept the Russian plan of a general ` 
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movement, it should be reinstated in office and the movement should: 
go on uninterruptedly. The proposition was refused, the Cretans 
were gradually deprived of the means of maintaining a resistance, and 
finally, by an intrigue too disgraceful to be believed if it were not sub- 
stantiated beyond dispute, the island was handed helpless over to the 
Turkish commander, who had at the time not 5,000 men to put in 
the field out of the eighty Turkish battalions sent for the subjection 
of Crete. Those who care to read the story more in detail will find 
it in the Times of November 26, 1874, in a résumé of a little book, 
now out of print, in which, for the preservation of the material for 
history, I recorded from diary, letters and despatches, the three years’ 
events quos vidi et quorum pars magna fut. . The Porte withdrew all 
concessions. 

In 1878, profiting by the Bulgarian complications, the Cretans rose 
again, and with little difficulty obtained the concession of an autonomy 
with a Christian Governor and an elective Assembly under a cons 
stitution, which is said to have been of Midhat Pasha’s contriving, as 
unfit for the Cretans as it was possible to make it in a single trial. 
The most disastrous defect in it was the provision for the renewal of 
the term of office of the Governor at intervals of five years. The term 
of office began with intrigues for its renewal for another term, and a 
clever Pasha, applying the maxim divide et impera, succeeded in avoid- 
ing revolts against himself or the Sultan by an extremely complicated 
system of quarrels which he provoked between districts and individuals, 
in consequence of which the island became what it now has been shown 
to be, a complete anarchy. His feuds have resulted in not less than 
600 partisan murders during and since his direction of the Government, 
and the condition has steadily grown worse since it compelled his recall, 
while his successors have only averaged a little more than a year of office. 

In this condition of affairs the last Governor, probably conceiving that 
the control of the insular assembly was the key of the position, instead 
of attempting to abate or dominate this factiousness, which was ruin- 
ing the island, forméd an alliance with one of the two parties into 
which the numerous minor factions had become grouped, and gave his 
best energies to creating for himself a majority and strengthening its 
control of thé Assembly. All the devices ever employed in a closely 
contested election by an American democracy were here outdone. 
Where the mayor was of the Governor’s party the matter was simple 
—the returns were reversed if against it; where that functionary was 
of the other party, the appliances were more complicated ; in some 
cases the leading men of the opposition were charged with some 
offence and thrown into prison a day or two before the election, the, 
result of which was that the opposition was more or less intimidated 
and abstained from voting; in others, the pressure called by the 
Americans ‘ bull-dozing,” was applied—z.e., a leading partisan was 
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here and there assassinated; all the influence to be gained by the 
promise of the offices in the gift of the Government was given to its 
candidates, and the majority having, by one or the other or all of these 
methods, been secured in the Assembly, was made more triumphant by 
the arbitrary invalidation of the elections of obnoxious members on the 
sufficiently good ground, as one of the “majority” said to me in 
Canea, “ that we don’t want him in the Assembly.” This would have 
been incredible, even to mé who know the ways of that part of the 
world, had I not happened to be in Canea while the process of puri- 
fication and elimination was going on. The “opposition” thus 
evolved, representing, as is well known, three-fifths of the population 
of the island at the lowest estimate, only mustered thirteen votes out 
of eighty. The sixty-seven was what the official despatches from the 
island represented as the legal majority! 

As I have before said, partisan rancour had been growing more and 
snore bitter in the island for several years, and amid the corruption 
and favouritism growing out of it justice had nearly disappeared 
from the tribunals; the judge being elective, no person not of his 
party had aright to expect a favourable decision, and had no motive for 
appearing at the tribunal ; murders went unpunished except by retalia- 
tory murder ; olive-trees were cut down where murder was impractica- 
ble or abide ed too severe (one of the soberest Cretans of my acquaint- 
ance estimated the number of olive-trees cut down at not less than 
40,000, and he had lost several hundred); vineyards were laid waste ; 
cattle and beasts of burden were killed or mutilated all over the island ; 
and all without any attempt on the part of the executive authority to 
find a remedy. Last year the suffrage was made universal, and the 
prevailing state of things was intensified by the new electoral activity 
which threatened or effected the dismissal of all the functionaries yet 
remaining who belonged to the “‘ opposition ; ” so that the real majority, 
and, by general confession of all parties, the large majority of the 
well-to-do element of the population of the island, were menaced with 
exclusion not only from office, but from the enjoyment of the funda- , 
mental rights of constituted society. They were in fact threatened’ 
with a proscription like that we associate with the names of Marius and 
Sylla. The protest which followed, and which has been dismissed 
with contempt by most of the consular despatches from the island as 
the movement of an insignificant and petulant minority, was simply a 
rising against this condition of things, a revolt against anarchy, not 
against the Sultan, who was implored to send a force whith could 
re-establish .security:and tranquillity in the island. Amongst the 
signers of thee protest’ were the most respectable inhabitants, who 
had been the chief sufferers.by the disorder, and there was no difference 
of religion in the movement, the best of both religions being included 
init. 
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During the entire, period of this contest the consuls of the European 
Powers, with the exception of the Russian, would pay no attention to 
the representations-of the islanders, whose petitions thet the consuls 
would see that the law was respected were not received. No petitions 
were to be accepted against the Governor, and he stopped all the 
telegrams to the Porte, while his statements were accepted without 
hesitation, and the complaints of the Cretans dismissed as the conten- 
tions of habitual grumblers. When I reached Canea at the end of 
June, I was told by the entire body of consuls that there was nothing 
serious in the agitation, that the whole trouble was the work ofa 
few discontented office-seekers in an Adullam’s cave in the mountains, 
and that it would be put to rest in a few days. “The majority,” I 
was told, would arrange matters at once when the Assembly was 
organized, and meanwhile the expulsion from office of the few remain- 
ing officials of the “ minority ” was going on as rapidly as possible 
and the agitation consequently getting more desperate. I was at fry 
myself deceived by the earnest assurances of the Governor and the 
general consent of the consular body, but a few days’ investigation on 
independent lines made the matter clear. ‘Some of my old friends of 
1866 came in to see me, and amongst them Costa Veloudaki, a hero 
of the “ great revolution ” (as that of 1827-30 is always called), and the 
president of the Epitropé, or general committee, of 1866; a man past 
ninety-five, tall and straight, and clear-eyed, and who, as soon as he 
heard that I had landed, walked in from his village to Canea to see me. 
“ When they told me you had come,” said he, “I rose up, and 
I thanked God, for I knew you would help us, and I came straightway 
to see you.” He told me their story, of which the important part was 
that no one was disposed to revolution ; but they were tired of anarchy 
and robbery and murder, and like men on an uneasy bed were 
disposed to turn on it, feeling that nothing could be worse than what 
‘they suffered. Nobody wanted to fight, nobody favoured a revolution, 
nobody, except the five foolish deputies of the minority, who had con- 
ceived the idiotic notion that to proclaim the annexation of Crete to 
Greece was a way out of their trouble, thought of Greek aid. This 

iece of childish folly gave the pretext that was needed to put the 
sland under martial law, and had the Porte at the same time sent 
reasonable and acceptable Governor with full powers to treat and 
odify, the interregnum of military régime would have permitted the 
odification of the defective constitution and the cancelling of all the 
llegal acts of the Assembly. This was what the malcontents wanted, 
ot an insurrection, nor did the bulk of the population take any part 
ill very lately in any illegal agitation. They were Sally warned by 
he Greek Government that they would get no help from Greece, and 
ged in the most pressing manner to remain quiet; the Russian 
onsul did uphold them in their opposition to the Governor, but, as I 
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satisfied myself, did not encourage an insunjectionary movement. He 
knew, as I soon did; that the Governor was/incapable—he had neither 
the energy nor the wisdom to retrieve the position. There were 
unfortunately in the island, as there are always in any democratic 
community, and especially in a Greek one, a number of those incendiary 
demagogues who are the especial danger of Greek politics. If 
some of these had been arrested and sent to Damascus or Beyrut it 
would have done great good, for they were the disseminators of alarm 
and disorder. They were not disturbed however; but spent their 
days in the cafés of Canea declaiming, and each one trying to prove 
himself a better patriot than his neighbour. Since the annexation 
‘had been proclaimed, and the authors of the proclamation were 
undisturbed in their daily propaganda in the cafés, the others could 
not be left behind in their Pan-Hellenism, against the day when they 
might be candidates for the Voulé at Athens. So they all signed an 
adhesion to the proclamation of the five; and the demagogues across 
the Algean were assured that the population of Crete was unanimous 
for annexation’ to the Mother-land. The “ majority” were no less 
vigorous in their protest than the five who were supposed to represent 
the “ minority”; but at the same time they kept up the extirpation 
of the opposition functionaries, the Governor obeying blindly all their 
exactions, and dismissing every remnant of respectability in the 
kaimakamliks, tribunals, &c. Mr. Biliotti finally threw off his 
official reserve and earnestly represented to the Governor the conse- 
quences of what he was doing, and the proscription was stopped. 
This induced a lull: in the agitation, and the appointment of ‘an 
Imperial Commissioner to investigate the difficulty improved the 
situation so much that I concluded the danger of a collision had 
“passed, and left the island in the end of July, shortly after the 
arrival of the Imperial Commissioner. A little tact and goodwill at 
that time would have ended the crisis. Thus far the Porte had given 
no justification for the agitation, which had been caused solely by the 
excess of liberty accorded to the Cretans and their misuse of it, no 
interference with the constitutional rights of the Cretans having been 
attempted. ‘The only blame’ that could have been attached to th 
action of the Imperial Government was that it did not dismiss th 
Governor as soon as his illegal practices had been brought to notice 
but since ‘the Consular body had up to this moment been declaring th 
the Governor .was blameless, and that the demonstration had 
importance or justification, we may, up to this point, discharge tl 
Turkish Government from any responsibility for the difficulty 
The Crétans, again, had not attempted any act of rebellion against t 
Sulten. And even much later in the progress of the trouble, whe 
Shakir Pasha arrived with troops, the Cretans received him wit 
no diffidence or defiance; he met with no opposition in occupying wi 
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his troops positions which the Cretans could have defended with 
. the utmost ease if they had been disposed to hostility. It has 
needed a good deal of blundering and some bad faith to bring the 
matter to where it now is. 

The trouble was inherent in the constitution of the Government 
and in the condition of Crete. Since the adoption of the compact, of 
` Khalepa in 1878, the Cretans had been doing the best they could to 
break down the authority of the Governor-general, the terms of 
office of all the later Valis had been shortened ‘by popular demonstra- 
tions, and the habit of driving out the Governor had become so con- 
firmed that a new one was no sooner in office than an intrigue was set 
on foot to drive him out. The decay of the central authority had gone 
so far that anarchy was incurable without radical change. If the people 
had. had. the political education for their position, they would have 
seen that the evil was of their own creating, and must be cured by 
their own action ; but they only felt that there was no law, and they 
only knew by experience of one remedy, and that was tha Bpitropé or 
general assembly of the Cretans, with protests or petitions to the 
Sultan, and an insurrection shadowed forth in the background if the 
petitions were not granted. This governor had failed and they 
wanted another—they had been for ten years trying tc break down 
the central authority, and now they demanded its reinforsement. But 
the 2 Cretans suffer, as people in their state of civic development always ` 
syifer, from extravagant ideas of those who take the lead amongst 
them. The majority has always been passive in the hands of the 
abitators, who are mostly young men who come back from school at 
Athens, educated for lawyers and school-teachers and doctors, but 
utterly unfitted for the life of a condition like that of Crete; filled 
with the idea of their political importance, and, having no property 
except their castles in the air, they have no appreciation of the conse- 
quences of an insurrection in the devastations and destructions which 
have for generations impoverished the island. The majority are com- 
posed of simple peasants, ready to fight for what they consider their 
rights, but mainly anxious to secure justice, and always ready to obey 
a decision which shows itself just. They are only drawn into these 
conflicts in their acute stage, when the Porte, with its usual want of 
discrimination, begins to apjly its only rule of conduct in case of insur- 
rection—to strike the whole population in order to be sure of hitting the 
guilty; labouring under the persuasion common with uncivilized govern- . 
ments, that cruelty applied to the unoffending relatives and compatriots 
reaches and overawes the offenders whom it cannot reach directly. This 
of course drives the ‘peacefully disposed into the rankg of discontent, 
and though it may succeed with a Mussulman or a timid Christian 
population, it never succeeds in Crete, where every demonstration is 
turned into an insurrection because, instead of the justice and redress 
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of maladministration which the people demand, they are offered re- 
pression. Knowing the Cretans as I do, I am convinced that a just 
and firm governor would maintain tranquillity in the island so long 
as he was supported by the Imperial Government against the intrigues 
of Stamboul. wt 
‘The Porte followed its usual rule in this case. The Imperial 
Commissioner met and listened to the propositions of the Committee 
of the discontented Cretans, and sent their complaints’ to Constan- 
tinople, where they do not seem to have received serious consideratio 
and were rejected, and the Commissioner was recalled, apparentl 
because he was disposed to consider the position rationally, Looking? 
back on the affair in the light of more recent events, I am convince 
that there was a parti pris at the Porte, and that the Government, co 
sidering the opportunity a good one to finish with this perpetu 
source of disturbance while its hands were free on every other sidq- 
had determined to reduce the Cretans to unconditional submission}? 
and this the more readily that the Cretans had provoked an interven!” 
tion without any fault of the Porte. They had obtained all their co b 
cessions at times when the Empire had its forces occupied elsewher 
and none to spare for Crete, and now they had raised a question whe 
they had no complaint against the Government at Constantinople, ant 
were themselves entirely in the wrong. They had secured the indiffer 
ence of all Europe by disturbing the peace it wanted to preserve, ani 
it could not be expected to look into all the details of a minute 
° question like this, and see that only the demagogues of Crete weré 
responsible for the disturbance. All the world knew that the Cretans 
had enjoyed an almost absolute autonomy for ten years, with their own! 
Diet and their own laws, levying their own taxes, and paying no 
tribute, doing what they pleased in the interior of the island, and only“ 
having to submit to the Turkish rule when they came into the fortified 
cities, electing their own judges and police, and suffering no inter- 
ference in their insular affairs from the military authorities, no matter 
what happened. The Porte had even assigned half the customs’ 
. receipts to the island, and only suffered a large pecuniary loss by the: , 
retention of the island, as the cost of the garrisons exceeded the ` 
customs’ receipts. Everything but absolute independence’ had been 
accorded to the Cretans. 
The appeal for annexation to Greece as the remedy against the excess 
of liberty which has made government impossible was absurd, and, while 
~ it prejudiced their cause with the Powers, it aroused all the animosity 
of the Turkish Government and the native Mussulman population, the 
former consenting, under pressure, to the concession of reforms, but 
never to the cession of a province, and the latter bitterly hostile to 
Greek citizenship. This has been the weak side of the later Greek agi- 
tations—that they take the form of an appeal for annexation to Greece 
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rather than for the extension of local reforms and liberty, making the 
aggrandizement of the Hellenic kingdom the end of every movement, 
rather than the improvement of the condition of the Greek commu- 
nities. In this case it was clearly fatal, as furnishing the Porte with 
a plausible and logical reason for suppressing the movement. No 
Power can be expected to cede a province except to force majeure, 
no matter by what title it is held, and the condition of Europe at 
this ‘moment is such that the Powers cannot safely or wisely put 
coercion on the Sultan for a question so deeply prejudiced as that of 
Crete, hardly, in fact, for any question involving Greek nationality. 
The attempt to do so would at once throw him into the arms of 
Russia, and whether this would be a bettering of the chances of libertyin 
the Balkan provinces anybody can judge as well as I. Moreover, the 
Turks see as well as we do that the successful result of & pressure on 
them to cede Crete would be the signal for the beginning of an agita- 
tion in Epirus or Macedonia. The Greeks of the kingdom do not seem to 
have the common-sense to see that the true way of securirg the exten— 
sion of their national interests is to profit by the neutral tendencies of the 
Turkish suzerainty to strengthen the Greck elément by improving its 
condition against the day of final dissolution ofthe Turkish Empire in 
Europe. The commonest remark of people who stay long enough in 
Greece to judge the character of the people, is that the Greeks are 
children, incapable of mature judgment or action. They cannot control 
their RAPAE neS to seize what they desire ; in their impatience to gather 
the golden eggs they have to be prevented by force from cutting the 
throat of the goose that is laying them. Like children, they praggo 

rate their own'importance, and over-estimate their own powers. ' They 
have qualities which make them invaluable in the fature raconstitution 
of the Balkan and Eastern Mediterranean world, but by their crude 
insistance on the recognition of the right to anticipate their share in 
the inheritance of the sick man, they compromise not only their own 

ut the:general good. ‘Tricoupis is the only Greek statesman who has 
always seen this, but the public impatience neutralizes all his efforts - 
to maintain a conciliatory policy towards Turkey, 

The present crisis in Crete is peculiar, and peculiarly difficult to treat. 
The Sultan being in no wise responsible for the state of the island, at 
any rate prior to the first of August last, there would be no justice in 
depriving: him of a possession recognised by treaties and by inter- 
national law, on account of it, and no room to demand extensions of 
a liberty which was already excessive, and led to abuses fatal to the 
well-being of the Cretans, and which was too great for their governing 
power. Yet anarchy prevails and order must be restored in the 
interest of the gener al good. The partisan rancours which have been 
for years ruining the island, and causing a war of faction more 
desolating than the rising of 1866, can only be brought under control 
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by the strong hand of a Government which has a military force at its 
disposal ; and what can this force be but Turkish? Europe has to 
deal with the Ottoman Empire; and until it can be dispensed with we 
must respect its sensibilities, for its prerogatives are protected 
by international law, and the maintenance of this law, so laboriously 
evolved, is of far more importance than any local or temporary object 
to be gained by its violation. All Governments recognise the right 
of revolution, but they also recognize the right of other Governments 
to suppress them, and by their own methods so far as they involve no 
needless severity or cruelty, and we respect the rights of the Czar in this 
respect in reference to excesses which we do not have to complain of in 
Turkey. The Turks have only Mussulman soldiers to maintain their 
authority, and this condition is known to all in advance of any 
appeal. The Cretans knew it too well, alas! but have invoked it 
and inust accept the consequences. 

But, on the other hand, what had the Cretuns done? They had 
Zot revolted, for the foolish act of the five deputies had no real effect, 
and the island welcomed the arrival of the troops of Shakir Pasha as 
the restorers of order; imperial intervention was received as the 
solution: of the problem. The treatment implies bad faith. Its 
excess justifies my conclusion that the Porte had decided to avail 
itself of the opportunity to revoke all ‘the concessions gained by 
the Cretans through the long and varying struggle of the century. 
Under the circumstances an intervention was indispensable, but it 
would be difficult to show that because the Cretans had risen 
against their local authority and protested against too much licence— 
that therefore they should be deprived of ail: liberty. The Porte has 
treated the revolt against the Governor and Assembly as if it had 
been against the Sultan, and the prisons are full of people who can at 
most only be accused of holding subversive opinions; for no overt 
act had been committed against the Suzerain prior to the reign of 
terror now obtaining, and all that has been done since is simply 
the consequence of the unprovoked severity of the military régime 
which is the only government accorded the island. The refuges of / 
the mountains are full of men ready to carry on the war of indepen- 
‘ dence as soon as the spring shall open, and several thousands are in 
exile in Greecs, instruments of a substantial and dangerous rebellion 
when it shall suit the Greek Government to launch it. However the 
beginnings of the present crisis may have differed from the events of 
1866, the position is now almost identical with that in which the island 
was in the beginning of the month of April of that year, the only 
important difference being that the Cretans are better provided for 
hostilities, and” the Greeks are more ready to begin. This is to a 
certain extent counterbalanced by the possession by the troops of 
positions which would have to be fought for; but there are no roads in 
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the island, and no fortifications in the interior, and the positions to 
be held are pretty much in the air. With the facilities which the 
island affords for running the blockade, the Greek committees will 
have no difficulty in throwing into the island sufficient ammunition 
and provisions, and we shall have in the first year of the war the 
position which was only reached in the second of the former. How 
it will end it is useless to conjecture. Under any circumstances, 
there will be two results which the Porte ought not tc desire, the 
intimacy of the relations of the island with Greece will be closer, and 
the establishment of a true autonomy of it more difficult ; and the 
division between Mussulman and Christian, lately almost healed, will 
become inveterate. It must not be forgotten that there are in Crete 
50,000 Mussulmans, as much Cretan as the Christians, and as 
much entitled to the protection of the Powers. They are even less 
than the Christians responsible for the present imbroglio, having 
been practically out of the Government, and in general most pacifically , 
inclined. They are irreconcileably opposed to the annexation to ` 
' Greece, and will resist to the last such a solution of the problem, 
while the sympathy for them in the Empire will compel the Sultan to 
refuse any cession of the island to Greece if even he were disposed to it. 
This is of course a point to which the Greeks give no consideration. . 
I Tong ago satisfied myself, however, that the great majority of the 
Cretans are indifferent to annexation, except as an escape from the 
interference of the Turkish Government with their affairs, ard that they 
would as willingly accept, and better maintain, a protected autonomy 
which assured them against any such interference. Regarding, 
as they do, however, the union with Greece as the only solution which 
offers this benefit, they do not dare to commit themselves ‘to the 
consequences of a declaration which would be visited on them in a 
nrobable future, and when the cry of annexation is raised no one 
ares to risk the future reprobation. A prominent and influential 
retan said to me this summer: ‘‘ We are not ready for annexation to 
reece ; we ought to be under one of the Powers for fifty years, as the , 
nian Islands were, before it comes.” Again, there can be no doubt 
b the inveterate hostility of the Turks\to reform is due to-the per- 
tion that it will be made the way to independence, a final result 
nich we see to be inevitable, but which they may be perdoned for 
using to accept till they must, and resisting by fire and 
ord. If the interests of the Cretans are to be consulted primarily, 
ey must be distinctly and unmistakably separated from Greek 
bitions. The incapacity of the Greeks to perceive this is only 
nother evidence, where we have many, that they are devoid of 
olitieal cireumspection, or that they are willing to sacrifice their 
thnical kindred to the territorial aggrandisement of Greece, 
But supposing the conflagration to be for the moment stifled by 
OL, LVII « 2 R i 
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expedients of force which can only last while the force weighs, we have 
always the’ embers ready for auother outbreak when the opportunity 
comes. What is the use of plastering over a volcano? ‘The Sultan 
will never be permitted to extirpate the Christian Cretans, and every 
day of a false policy increases the difficulties. And while it is just 
and inevitable that the Cretans shall one day decide for themselves on 
the question of anion with Greece, it is not so clear that that day is 
near at hand. It must be left to the logic of progress when and how 
the union shall take place. What is most important for Crete is, that 
it should not be driven to fight for annexation by the intolerable rule 
of corrupt pashas, or the hardly more grievons edge of the scimitar. If 
the conflagration is to be avoided, not only to-day but to-morrow, and 
Crete preserved from a decimating and desolating struggle, which may be 
also disastrous to the Turkish Empire, the autonomy of the island must 
be reorganized at once, and without that satisfaction to Turkish amour 
propre which the complete subjugation of the island would afford. 
The Cretans have suffered already more than they have offended. 
Having had a larger experience of them and their peculiarities than 
the authors of the present policy, I venture to indicate the lines on 
which such a reorganization must be conducted. The gravest defect 
in the old constitution was the renewal of tho term of the office of the , 
Governor at intervals of five years. English experience is, I am told by 
a very high authority on this question, opposed to the principle of life- 
governorships, and if there were fit men waiting for such appointments 
in the employ of the Turkish Government, I should admit this experi- 
ence as conclusive. I do not say that it is not, but when we know 
that there are very few men in the Turkish employment who could bo 
trusted with a mixed province and a difficult one like Crete, we have to 
think what must be said on the other side. I only know of one man 
who is in that position, and that is Adossides Pasha, who was 
Governor of Crete for a short time in the early days of the Constitu 
tion, and was dismissed by the Sultan becanse he disarmed t 
Mussulman police when they were selling their Martini rifles to th 
dealers.* The Porte seems to have tried overy available man. T 
difficulty isin the intrigues for and against a renewal of the ter 
These can only be prevented by making the office tenable for li 
or for a term of years without the possibility of renewal. T. 
former has been tried in Samos, with very good results on t 
whole to the peace of the island. The second has never be 
tried. Whichever may be adopted, it is imperative that the governd 
shall not be disturbed by the intrigues of the palace or of 
factions in the island, which cannot make use of him. To secur 
‘this, his position must be put under the guarantee of the Powers 



















+ The Christian branch of the force were armed with Sniders or Chassepots, which 
bemg inferior weapons, were not 10 demand. 
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or the majority of them. My opinion is in favour of a life governor- 
ship (principality), the approval of the majority of the Powers being 
requisite for an appointment or for a removal in case cf violation of 
the constitutional obligations. ‚But to induce the Turkish Government 
to accept this intervention it must be protected against the new con- 
cessions being made steps to a secession ; the same Powers must 
maintain, by the same guarantee, the autonomy accorded against the 
Hellenic propaganda, as well as against the reaction of the Mussulman 
element in Turkey; the autonomy of the island must be guaranteed 
for its natural political life, and the position of the Governor assured 
equally against insurrectionary intervention from Greece and official 
intervention from Constantinople. The fruit of agitation being thus for- 
bidden to both parties, the islanders will be allowed to develop their 
own institutions in the way their own interests lead. And this I 
maintain, not from any opinions I hold as to the Greek Government, or 
from distrust of it, or from any objection to the annexatior. of thé island 
to Greece, but because I am convinced that as long as the question of 
annexation is held up to the Cretans as their only way of escape from 
their present position, so long any scheme of pacification is imprac- 
'ticable. The Greeks will of course regard this provision as one hostile 
to their nationality, while it is, in fact, only the means of preservation ` 
of a branch of it from the danger of destruction, and makes its pros- 
perity independent of the Greek agitators. They would probably 
prefer to see it desolate and depopulated: to knowing it to be pros- 
perously independent. 

The Governor (or Prince) of the island being definitely confirmed 
-n his place, he must be enabled to maintain order by a police which 
-S absolutely independent of the local influences, and ‘therefore must 
26 foreign. The Cretan police was.one of the worst elements of 
disorder, and if it is distinctly understood that the island will not be 
allowed to go to Greece, and that the Governor is not be at the mercy 
of the intrigues or agitations of Athens, Stamboul, or Canea, and is 
aot subject to the exactions of baksheesh, there will be no difficulty 
in maintaining order with a small force of Albanian police. 

The elective judiciary was one of the gravest causes of that partisan 
fury which was the causa causarum of trouble, for the judge who did not 
reward his partisans in his judgments had no chance of being re-elected ; 
and it must at all hazards be abolished. 

The Assembly should be reconstituted as a necessary Satisfaction 
d the principle of self-government; but it was much too numerous. 
The recent suggestion of a secondary election seems to me a good one 
for a population in the condition of that of Crete, where & proportion 
Letween the representations of the two religions is indispensable; but 
tae veto in its acts should be exercised, not, as heretofore, by the’ 
Sultan, but by the Governor, whose authority should be strengthened 
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in every possible way,'instead of being held in check hy every 


+ 


other element of government. The Governor had really no power | 


except to intrigue; he had an administrative council which bullied 
him, and a legislature over which he had no honest influence, and which 
he could not dissolve when there was a dead block; and, being a 
Christian, he had a Mussulman suzerain ‘who was always ready to 
listen to any intrigue against him from the discontented Mussulmans 
in the island, or from any one who wanted his place. 

If the conditions I have indicated are considered impracticable, and 
not within the limits of responsibility assumed by the Powers, there 


is nothing left but to let the struggle weav itself out, or break out , 


anew at another time. The general opinion is that the Cretans are 
very difficult to govern. I believe this is only the case when they are 


governed in absolute disregard of their character. They have immense . 


respect for a just, even if severe, man; but a just, impartial, and. 


inflexible government has not been tried on them except during the: 


short period of Adossides Pasha, who has left a reputation in the 
island as its Haroun al Raschid; Turks and Christians praise Raouf 
Pasha; and I have often heard the old Cretans speak in praise ever: 
of the government of the bloody Mehmet Kiritli after 1830 as just 
and impartial. The Cretans have, what is absolutely lacking in the 
continental Greek, the sentiment of gratitude; they never forget the 
man who has shown himself their friend, and will always listen to him 
I believe that if the late English Consul in Canea (Sandwith) had been 
still there, there would have been no disturbance last summer, for he 
would have listened to their complaints and they to him; he knew 
them and they him, and there was the mutual confidence betweer 
them which should exist between governor and governed. 

Bygones are bygones, but the blood and the tears of Crete have 
` reddened and salted her soil long enough to bring the wisdom o} 
Europe to find some stay for them. It seems to me that the case jus- 
‘tifies the extreme intervention of Europe as much as did the Greek, 
crisis of four years ago, when the right was assumed in order tc/ 
enforce peace. It may well be that nothing less will at once put ar- 
- end to the violence and illegality which have made life almost in- 
tolerable in the island, and at the same time secure the dignity anc 
recognised rights of the Sultan, without which interference would onlr 
substitute a greater for a lesser European danger. = 

W. J. STILLMAN. 
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SCHOOL FEES AND PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT. 


de subject of Public Elementary Education gathers round itself 
a group of questions which touch the daily life and the highest 
interests of the people more intimately, perhaps, than any of the other 
sets of subjects with which the politicians of to-day alternately 
enlighten and mystify a bewildered public. To a considerable extent 
the interests of Public Elementary Education: have escaped from the 
partisan entanglements of political warfare, and the great parties in 
the State each profess, what I do not doubt is a sincere desire, to 
place them upon secure and firm foundations. This disentanglement 
rendered the settlement of the Act of 1870 possible. If the whole 
subject is again to be reopened in the light of the experience of the 
last twenty years, both parties in the State will have to bring a dis- 
assionate consideration to the issues which will be raised. And at 
le outset it is no slight consideration to reflect that multitudes of the 
ctors with whom the decision will ultimately rest have received 
eir own education as a result of the non-partisan settlement of 1870. 
It is not difficult to foresee that the agitation for the abolition of 
school fees may lead to a total revision of our present educational 
arrangements. And the agitation has reached a point at which it 
may be possible to make a fairly successful attempt to appreciate its 
. force, to understand its meaning, and to forecast its results. For the 
demand is not the outcome of the Act of 1870. It existed long prior 
to that date, and as Mr. Lyulph Stanley reminds us,” it formed an 
essential part of the programme of the National Education League in 
1869. For twenty years the scattered remnants of that organisation 
have been advocating the policy before an enlarged electorate, and now 
it stands behind the question of Home Rule in the first rank of the’ 
* CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, March 1890, p. 440 
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subordinate planks in the platform in the most numerous section of 
the Liberal party. 

When the agitation for any demand has reached that point it 
compels the consideration of all parties in the State. But the first 
essential to the rational consideration of any question is that the 
issues should be accurately defined. Unless that be done, politicians 
of all parties will be satisfied with piously repeating their creed, and, 
as in some other cases, incontinently postponing its application. 
` The main difficulty of the ptesent position is the strange avoidance 
of any definite explanation of what they desire to do on the part of” 
those who are advocating the demand. The cry of “ Free Education ” 
is dinned into the ears of enraptured multitudes who are vaguely led: 
to believe that it refers to some boon which they are about to receive 
from politicians who are deemed to be as open-hearted as they are 
open-mouthed. Such politicians never explain that the policy means 
simply the taxation of the whole community for the benefit of a single 
class within the community, Instead of this, perhaps Mr. deys l 
Liberationist lecturer * comes upon the scene, and explains to the 
villagers, “ with justice” or without it, that on the whole it would be 
best to make the Church pay the cost of the change, and he raises 
the cry, “Pay the school-pence by the disendowment of the Church ! 1? 
If shouting loud is to- be the chief test of political wisdom there 
would be no difficulty in these days in saying where wisdom was to: 
be found ; but if there is a’ desire to ascertain what all the shouting is 
about, and to what end it is directed, a much more complex problem 
presents itself for solution. 

For, stripped of its rhetorical trappings, the policy of “ Free Edú- 
cation » is the policy of relieving the parents of children attending 
public elementary schools of a slight proportion of the cost of educat- 
ing their children, and of placing the entire burden upon the community 
At present parents pay, in their position as parents, small sums whic 
in the aggregate amount to nearly £2,000,000 per annum. If 
policy of “ Free Education” is to prevail in. Mr. Stanley’s sense 
the term,f no parent sending a child to a public elementary school 
will be allowed to pay a school fee, nor will the managers of such 
a school be permitted to receive it ; and consequently the taxpayers, or 
the ratepayers, or both, will have to provide from the taxes or the 
rates a yearly amount of £2,000,000, now provided by the parents 

- who directly and immediately profit. by the education received by their 
children. 

It is obvious, therefore, at the outset, that a financial question of 
enormous magnitude is at once raised, which can be dealt with apart 
from any strictly educational question whatever. , Upon that point 
the leaders of both political parties are agreed. Lord Salisbury 
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believes it “to be a question for the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” * 
Mr. Gladstone in his speech on the Address,t seized upon the same 
point and expanded it. “I do not mean,” he said, “to express more 
than a general opinion that itis undoubtedly a large financial question, 
and that it involves a great number of considerations over and above 
the mere extension of your liberality to a point somewhat beyond that 
which it has heretofore reached.” A moment’s consideration shows 
that a perpetual charge of £2,000,000 and upwards every year is no 
light burden for even a rich nation to undertake. It is squivalent to, 
increasing the National Debt by a sum of over £70,000,000. 

If there is anything in the present condition of our educational 
arrangements to render so costly an experiment necessary, the expense 
of it ought cheerfully to be borne. But it is precisely at the point 
when the necessity for the change has to be proved that the difficulties 
in the way of accepting it become most overwhelming. It must be 
remembered at the outset that when the £2,000,000 yearly have been 
spent, the standard of efficiency in our elementary education will not 
have been advanced by a single step. If the nation can afford to spend 
£2,000,000 a year more upon education than it spends now, would it 
not be better to spend it in a way which would not leave its condition 
exactly as it now is? For years past it has fallen to my lot to insist, 
with varying success, upon frugality in the expénditure of public money 
upon educational uses, not only because all wastefulness is injurious 
in itself, but because profuseness of expenditure involves a limitation 
. of efficiency and of improvement. The more costly our educational 
arrangements become, the less opportunity shall we have of perfecting 
and of extending them. The demand for the expansion of our educa- 
tional arrangements in the direction of the systematisation of Secondary 
and Technical Schools, together with the establishment of Continuation 

chools, is one which presses upon public attention with increasing 

gency. To satisfy this demand would be to improve oar educational 

stem. An annual grant of £2,000,000 would render these improve- 

ents possible to a: large extent. Why, then, if we have the means, 
' Should we not set before us as our first aim, the complezion and per- 
fection of our plan of education ? : 

From this point of view it is essential to observe that the advocates 
of the compulsory abolition of School Fees must undertake the task 
of advancing reasons in support of their policy. It is they who are 
urging the change upon the nation, and the main cortention which 
they are bound to make good is, what advantages the nation may hope 
to gain from their proposal. The supposed advantages fall into two 
groups, one of primary and the other of secondary inrportance. And 
the remarkable feature of the whole agitation is.the manner in which 
those of secondary importance are insisted upon with considerable 

* Speech at Nottingham 1889. } February 1890. 
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vehemence, whilst those of primary importance are comparatively 
ignored. We are told that we shall gain in increasing regularity of 
attendance, in diminishing friction in the enforcement of thelaws relating 
to compulsory attendance, and in setting free for teaching purposes the 
time now spent in collecting the fees by the teaching staff. Every 
one of these advantages is of the nature of a prediction. For reasons 
which I ‘need not again urge here, I am of opinion that the total 
abolition of the school fee will make no perceptible difference whatever 
in either regularity of attendance, or in the enforcement of compulsion ; 
whilst the proportion of the teacher’s time occupied in the collection 
of the school fee, as distinct from the general work of school registra- 
tion, is so slight as not materially to affect the consideration of the 
question. And yet these supposed advantages are those which are 
most strenuously asserted; but, as often happens, their importance is 
in inverse ratio to the vigour of their advocacy. 

The main recommendation which the policy professes for the great 
bulk of its supporters is, that the compulsoty abolition of school fees 
must necessarily involve what Mr. Lyulph Stanley calls “ the abolition 
of private management ”* of the schools. The abolition of school 
fees, and the abolition of private mangement are “tivo changes,” 
which must ‘ go together.” That is the burden of Mr. Stanley’s 
plea in the article which he contributed to the March number of the 
CONTEMPORARY Review. By “private management,” Mr. Stanley 
means the management of every public elementary school not aided: 
by a rate and managed by a School Board. At other times, these 
schools are referred to as “ Denominational ” schools, and then, what 
is meant is that formulas of Christian faith or practice can be taught 
in these schools without let or hindrance. Now these schools com- 
bined, considerably outnumber the schools under School Boards 
The number of children in average attendance in England and Wale 
in these so-called “ privately managed” schools was, at the date 
the last return, 1888-9, 2,236,961, against 1,378,006 in Board Schoc 
Compulsorily to alter their whole character and position constitutes « 
undertaking of no meam importance. It is not the first attempt of 
the kind which has been made. The compulsory abolition of school 
fees, however, in Mr. Stanley’s judgment, will work the revolution. 

In what manner do the leaders of the great political parties view 
this aspect of the question? Lord Salisbury, in his speech at 
Nottingham in the autumn of 1889, said: “I venture to repeat now 
that the gift of free or assisted education must be so conducted as not 
to diminish in the slightest degree the guarantee that we now possess 
for religious liherty as expressed by the voluntary schools. ~ If it is to 
suppress the denominational schools, free education would be not a 
blessing, but a curse.” Upon this observation it is only necessary to 
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make one comment. -In the opinion of the Royal Commissioners of 
1888, Lord Salisbury has set bimself an impossible task.. That 
curiously constituted body was fairly unanimous about a few things, 
and one of those was that school fees should be retained, partly because 
the evidence preponderated in favour of their retention, and partly 
because they knew of no practicable means of abolishing school fees 
consistently with the maintenance of voluntary schools: 

A few months, however, after Lord Salisbury’s speech came the 
debate upon Free Education in the House of Commons (Feb. 21, 
1890). In the course of that debate Mr. John Morley described the 
attitude of the Liberal party thus :—“ Our position I think is this— 
that when a school is intended for all it should be managed by the 
representatives of the whole community. Where, on the other hand, 
the school claims to be for the use of a section of the community, as, 
for example, the Catholics or the Jews, it may continue to receive 
public support as long as it is under the management of that sect, 

. That appears to me to be a position which we, and, oven the 
gentlemen below the gangway, may. consistently take up.” Imme- 
diately upon the conclusion of this speech “the gentlemen below the 

gangway” proceeded to “ take up” that position, whether consistently 
or not it is not at present material to inquire. Mr. Sexton accepted 
the “declaration just made,” “on the part of the Liberal party,” 
‘that when a school is under the management of persons of a par- 
ticular creed, it may still remain under that management after the 
system of free education had been adopted,” and straightway he voted 
with his followers for Free Education. ' 

By general consent this proceeding constituted a singular episode. 
Mr. Stanley’s explanation of it is that Mr. John Morley and Mr. 
undella, who had spoken in similar terms, were simply proclaiming 
pon the housetop principles which “ five of the minority ”* of the 
oyal Commission had whispered within the pages of a Blue Book. 
mt this explanation finds no favour with Mr. Stanley’s friends. Mr. 
. A. Picton, M.P., informs us that “these words, as used in Parliament, 
will scarcely bear the interpretation put upon them by Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley.” Mr. Philip Stanhope, M.P., asserts that “it would be a very 
grave error if it went forth to the country that the whole Liberal 
patty were committed to the expressions used by two prominent men of 
that party.”{ Upon Sir Wilfrid Lawson it had an immediate and 
remarkable effect. It took away his pluck, rendered him for the 
moment speechless, and for a week afterwards bewildered. His 
sufferings were apparently a compound of mental influenza, followed 
by Na Nonna.§ ‘‘ He very much regretted-that he had not the. pluck 
to get =e and make a speech, consisting of two words and three 


* Letter to the Times, Feb. 24, 1890. 
t Nonconformist, March 6, 1890, p. 234, t Idem, p. 285. 
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syllables, ‘I object.’ He had spent nearly a whole week in reading 
letters about this great compromise or concordat, and the more he read 
the less he understood it.”~ Such utterances, as these are but the 
echo of the sentiments of the political, Nonconformist press. “ Mr. 
Morley seems to be giving at the knees,” says the British Weekly,t 
“and Nonconformists must awake.” The Christian World describes 
Mr. Morley’s proposal as “ a false note.” ‘The principle involved is 

\ wrong, unsound, and anti-national.” =~ Mr. Morley took the pains to 
explain himself in the columns, of the Speaker, and invoked the 
authority of Mr. L. Stanley and Mr. Mundella. When political Non- 
conformists agree with these gentlemen, they are quoted as “ our 
excellent friends,” to whom they are under “the deepest obligations.” 
Now, however, we are told that‘ Mr. Morley ought to know that it is: 
useless to quote to us Mr. Mundella and Mr. L. Stanley, as if their 
names were sufficient warrant for any sort of educational proposal. 
He should understand that while both have rendered good service, 
neither is a Nonconformist, and both hold principles which Noncon- 
formists unanimously condemn.” § 

There is some difficulty in understanding precisely in which direc- 
tion apostasy from ‘‘ principles” is really to be found. Mr. L. Stanley 
thinks it is clearly among his friends. “I think,” he says, “it is one 
of the deplorable results of our present political position that so many 
people are forced to run away from those vital convictions which we 
ought to hold so dear.” || On the other hand, Mr. J. A. Picton, M.P., 
who cannot endure the thought of ‘those vital convictions” so dear 
to Mr. Stanley, as explained by Mr. Morley and Mr. Mundella, affirms 
that,“ we know very well what this is intended for. It is intended 
to get over a difficulty... .. I think we have erred in the past in 
making unsound compromises. We are reaping the consequence 
now, and if we would do better for the future, for heaven’s sake le 
us stick to our principles!” It is in Wales, however, that aposta 
is most rampant. The Reverend , Herber Evans relates how in Wa 
there lives “an old Welsh wealthy lady,” who is considerably in 
advance of free education. ‘‘She gives every child that will go to 
the church a good dinner every day.” ‘The effect is appalling, for the 
children swallow their dinners and their nonconformity with equal 
impartiality. In what manner the abolition of school-pence is to 
alter this condition of affairs is not explained. But “the land is 
fermenting with dissatisfaction,” which is apparently a mode of ex- 
pressing a desire for more: dinners, and a cry goes up for English help. 
“ There is to-day a great opportunity in Wales for any one who has 
his principles in the market. He is bought at any price. We ask 
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our dear friends from England `to come to our rescue.”* It is more 
than doubtful, however, under these circumstances, whether the article 
is worth buying i! 

These diversified appeals to stick “to our principles” without 
defining more exactly what they consist of, makes doubly precious 
any sort of straightfor ward statement which one may light upon in the 
course of inquiring precisely what the agitation for the abolition of 
school fees is seeking to accomplish. Such a statement, for instance, 
as this of Mr. Stanley’s sheds a ray of light upon the situation :— 
“ In any step forward in the question of our national education the 
first thing is to make it thoroughly national. .... After that we 
may take up the question of making Education free from fees; but 
the vital quéstion is to make education national, and to put it under 
public representative management.”{ The abolition of school fees 
is here revealed in its true aspect. It is a very useful lever to raise 
an agitation with, but it is not the ‘‘vital question.” The vital 
question is to make “ our‘national education” “national,” and to put 
it “under public representative management.” 

What is meant by making education national is simply this, that 
everywhere Nonconformists should have supplied for their use, at the 
public expense, an undenominational school. Mr. Illingworth, M.P., 
explains that “ our main duty for the present is to secure to the agri- 
cultural districts, to all the parishes of this country, a choise of schools 
under popular control.” In the particular case of Salisbury, Mr. 
Mundella pointed out in a letter published in the Times, that after 

‘they had given up supporting by subscriptions two undenominational 
schools in that city, “ the desire of the Nonconformists” to obtain one 
or more Board Schools was due to their anxiety to “‘rate them- 
Ives ;"§ but he omitted to remark that a school-board rate is no 
specter of persons, and that the chief burden of the rate would fall 
n others, not “themselves.” The great grievance is, as Mr. Stanley 
explains, that “throughout the rural districts the Church of England 
school is, as a rule, the only school.” || In these districts, there are 
some Nonconformists, all of whom are protected by tha conscience 
`, clause. Somehow there does not appear to be the same veneration 
for the conscience clause as there once was. ‘The schoolmaster is a 
Churchman ; he may be a“ good ” or “sound” Churchman ; and to add 
to his qualifications he may even be “a communicant,” and a “ Sunday 
School teacher.” If, as we shall afterwards see, he were a Jew, no 
objection whatever would be taken. But this series of Christian 
offences in Mr. Stanley’s eyes against the “ national” chee of the’ 
schools constitutes the claim for “ a choice of schools? The claitn 
however does not end here. He proceeds to lay down a further rule. 


a 
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“ In a village where the school population is under a hundred there 
should obviously be but one school, and even where the school children 
number three or four hundred, it is far better, educationally, to have 
but one school.” * No meaning can be attached to such a policy as 
this, except that it is only in the case of a Nonconformist that a choice 
of schools should be allowed to exist. The Churchman must sur- 
render any right of that kind. Now, in England and Wales there are 
about 5000 schools with an average attendance of under 100 children. 
Towards the erection of only about 900 of these has there been received 
any State aid whatever. They are mainly schools built and supported 
by the adherents of the. Church of England. Some are called 
National Schools because they are in connection with the National 
Society.t Mr. Stanley proposes either to shut up all these schools 
on the plea that obviously there should “be but one school” in the 
village; or else he proposes compulsorily to expropriate those who 
conduct them without any hint of compensation to those who have 
Built and endowed them, or without paying any regard to the con- 
sciences of those who have supported them. Spoliation of this kind, 
or, as Mr. Illingworth puts it, “ the moulding of a National Institu- 
tion,” does not seem to be a promising beginning in connection with 
any attempt to render “ our national education” ‘‘ national.” ' 
When the schools have thus been nationalised they are to be placed 
“under public representative management.” No reasonable person 
objects to the public managing what they pay for. It is an axiom 
of public affairs that the expenditure of State money necessitates 
the institution of State control. The sphere of our educational system 
neither can, nor ought to be removed from subjection to this law. 
But whilst they are clamouring for ‘‘public representative manage- 
ment,” as if the thing did not now exist, Mr. Stanley and hi 
friends forget to explain what it is they mean by the phrase. D 
they mean management by the State, or management by the localit 
The two things are essentially different. If they mean management 
by the State as the corollary of State aid, then the reply is that, 
whilst in Church of England schools for example, the State contributes 
_ 46 per cent. of the total cost of those schools, the State exercises an- 
amount of ‘control, through its inspectors, largely exceeding the per- 
centage of its aid. If they mean management by the locality, upon 
what ground can this be asked for, so long as the locality contributes 
nothing by local rates.towards the cost of the schools? One of Mr. 
Stanley’s latest confrères is Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P. He is a man 
of many and varied gifts; but nothing he ever did excelled the feat 
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he recently achieved of addressing a body of Protestant deputies, and 
their parliamentary friends upon “interference with religious liberties.” 
“ Popular management,” he said, “may mean more than one thing. 
Popular management in the sense of the most severe examination, 
and scrutiny of the education given in the school, no Catholic could 
object to... .. But popular management may mean, and has meant , 
in many places obnoxious vexation, and even bigoted interference ” 
(Cheers). Then followed an example relating to the administration 
of the Poor Law; and the speaker continued, “ In the face of inter- 
ference like this you cannot wonder that Irish Catholics in England 
do dread interference with the management of their schools, unless 
that interference be safeguarded from such vile attacks on their 
religious liberties.” * It,is in deference to such opinions as these of 
Mr. O’Connor, backed as they are by votes which do not answer of 
necessity to Liberal whips, that to use Mr. Picton’s phrase, Mr. John 
Morley got ‘over the difficulty,” but sacrificed the principle, by sug- 
gesting that a Catholic or a Jewish school might “ continue to receiv 
public support as long as it is under the management of that sect.” 

The fact is, that just as the abolition of school fees is used as a 
lever for the agitation in favour of so called public maragement, so 
the latter cry is simply the leverage for the abolition of religious 
teaching in elementary schools and the disestablishment of the English 
Church. It is this which makes Mr. Stanley’s parting threat of the 
Liberationist lecturer’s appeal so apposite to his argument. The Chris- 
tian World newspaper points the same moral by arguing that the case 
in England and Scotland is wholly dissimilar. In Scotland Presbyte- 
rianism is the religious belief of the democracy. There the Shorter 
Catechism may reasonably be taught in the schools. But ‘here 
he endless divisions of religious opinion leave us no ovtion but to 
¿vel down all round.” f The sentiment does not appear to differ 
nature from that of the dog in the manger; and it is a curious 
Tamentary upon Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s non-interference with religious 
iberties. But it is the spirit which generates the motive power of 
the whole agitation, and for that reason, and not for any intrinsic 
value which it possesses, it deserves attentive consideration. 

The student of the science of politics may perceive in the agitation 
a further singular feature. To him it will present the instructive 
spectacle of. an attempt of a minority to rule a majority. These 
weapons of public management and public control are double edged 
tuols for politicians, such as have been named in this article, to play 
with. Personally it seems to me that they embody correct principles. 
The more they are insisted upon, then the more will the majority 
awake to the fact that they.too have rights. When this awakening 
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takes’ place the policy of the dog in the manger will not prove a very 
effective basis for public action. And I believe that the time has 
come when such political doctrines as that religious teaching in 
connection with the Church of England ‘should be taught at the 
expense of those who desire it;”* and Mr. Mundella’s doctrine that 
Nonconformisis in their desire to have Board schools wish “to rate 
themselves,” will meet with an application not contemplated by those 
who now teach them. And when Churchmen begin to desire the 
practical application of these doctrines as Nonconformists are said to 
do, the Mr. Morleys and the Mr. Mundellas of that time may find 
jt convenient to indicate a policy “which gentlemen below the 
gangway ” can acquiesce in and vote for! For the typical politician 
is a flabby personage, without, as Mr. Stanley puts it, “vital con- 
victions,” “dear” to him, and he is ruled only by votes. If the 
country is to be stirred again by the re-opening of the whole education 
question, it is not, in my judgment, the cause of religious teaching, or 
Sven that of the Church of England, which will be shatter ed in the strife. 

For those who talk so glibly of public. management as if it neces- 
sarily meant undenominational religious teaching in schools are simply 
blind to the most obvious facts of what is passing around them. Mr. 
J. A. Picton, M.P., gave his Nonconformist friends a very pertinent 
illustration of this truth. “In the east of London in Whitechapel,” 
he informed them, “there is one of the oldest Board Schools. When 
that school was first opened it was found very difficult indeed to fill’ 
it Why? Because the neighbourhood is almost exclusively in- 
- habited by Jews, and they would not send their children to a 
school taught by Christian teachers. What does the School Board 
do? The School Board appointed a Jewish master and mistress 
and allowed that Jewish master and mistress to teach exclu- 
sively out of the Old Testament, But the School Board remained 
supreme. The School Board elected ‘by the whole metropolis h 
made a slight alteration in their ordinary mode of religious instru 
tion, so as to meet the wants of this particular school while retaining 
the absolute supremacy of the ratepayers.” t Now, even as Mr. 
Picton paints the picture, it somehow or other presents the outline 
of what one might call a distinctly denominational school; and\yet 
Mr. Picton bears witness to the fact that this goes on “ without any 
éne taking objection.” But when the outline is filled up, and it is 
found that the Hebrew version of the ‘Old Testament is taught: that 
a special school session is arranged on every Friday, so “that the 
school work may not entrench upon the Sabbath, and that special 
holidays are giyen so as to coincide with the Jewish holy-days—it is 
easy to understand what view Mr. Picton holds of undenominational 
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Christianity when this is described as “a slight alteration in the’ 
ordinary mode of religious instruction” under the Lendon School 
as he knew it. But with examples of this kind before them few 
religious bodies would object, if they might equally share in its “ slight 
alterations,” to ‘‘ the absolute supremacy of the ratepayers.” 

There is, however, in some quarters a tendency to allow judgment 
in this controversy to go by default. “Those who so act think that 
they see in Lord Salisbury’s utterances a disposition to “dish” the 
Radicals, as in not very remote days there was an attempt to “dish” 
the Whigs. On the other hand, they see in Mr. Chamberlain a 
moderation and a suavity which have not always accompanied his 
utterances upon this question. They notice also that in Scotiand 
school fees have been, with few exceptions, abolished, and they think 
that the abolition of school fees must come in England as a necessary 
consequence of its partial extension to Scotland. They mark also 
the tendency in the ranks of the Liberal paity to which Mr. John 
Morley-gave oracular expression. No doubt these incidents combingd 
do together constitute a favourable opportunity for a fair discussion 
of the whole range of the questions which must be dealt with in the 
Government Bill, the ngture of which was recently foreshadowed by 
the Secretary of State for War. 

“ It is our desire,” he said, “that we should be enabled to make these 
proposals to the Hoyse with due regard to particular objects.’ The first of ' 
these dbjects, as I candidly avow, is that in nothing we propose we shall 
damage or injure the prospects of Voluntary schools. We want to consider 
“the question of Free Education in connection with other branches of the 
subject, and any one who has read the report of the Royal Commission wıll 
know that they are difficult and numerous. The subject can only be dealt 


with by a Bill, and if we think it necessary so to deal with it, we desire at 
the same time to deal with the question as a whole.” * 











It is just because the questions inyolyed are “ difficult and numerous ” 

that the plan of allowing judgment to go by default is so reprehen- 
ible. The present condition of educational affairs in Scotland is not 
hopeful as to warrant any rose-coloured view of the application of 
same treatment to England and Wales. Already there are signs 
t as the probate duty will not be sufficient to meet the loss from 
non-payment of fees, the canny Scots are looking about for other 
eans of meeting the deficit than by an increase of local rates, and 
before long we may look for a raid upon the Consolidated Fund from 
that quarter. If that raid is not successful, there will þe a consider- 
able temptation to revert again to a partial re-imposition of fees. 
There are already rumours that somehow or other the regularity of 
attendance of children at school has not improved as the promise 
connected with the policy professed that it would. *And in any case 
the Scotch experiment has scarcely reached the stage of an example 


a Times, Feb, 22, 1890. 
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to be imitated. But without going the length of the compulsory 
abolition of school fees in all public elementary schools, it is possible, 
and as I think desirable, to take any favourable opportunity of dealing 
with the cases which now fall under the plan of remission. The only 
valid plea for the non-payment of the fee is inability to pay. But 
there are so many various modes of estimating the inability of the 
individual parent that the variations in dealing with separate cases 
constituted a series of grievances of an irritating and vexatious 
character. It may be found to be feasible to deal with these cases 
as a whole throughout the country by allowing the managers of any 
public elementary school to elect whether they will retain the fee or 
commute it for a grant of, say, 10s. per child in average attendance. 
In strict justice that grant ought to be a charge upon the local rates, 
and it would be equivalent to a school fee of threepence per week. 
Parents who can afford to pay more than threepence per week do not 
constitute a body of persons who have, to use Mr. Gladstone’s language, 
amy inherent right to “an extension of the liberality” of the State. 
Tf at the same time, by means of Government inspection, all schools are 
kept up to the same standard of educational efficiency, it is difficult to 
see what real grievance the continuance of the school fee in other cases 
could possibly be'to anyone. But to destroy with one blow, aimed by 
sectional interests, an income of £2,000,000 yearly, which might be 
used for the purposes of educational improvement, would be not only’ 
a lamentable waste of national resources, but it would also inflict 
a cruel injury upon the hope of extending and of perfecting our 
educational system. 
JOSEPH R. DiGGLe, 
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HOW BRITISH COLONIES 
GOT RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 


Ts 


T= British Colonies which live under responsible government, 
resting on a broad democratic franchise, have been engaged for a” 

generation and upwards in an experiment on which the United King- 
dom is just entering, the experiment of disciplining these independent 
forces, and accustoming them for the first time to work harmoniously 
together. The Colonies have already solved, or tried and failed to 
solve, some of the problems which just now perplex statesmen at 
home. Free Education, the Hight Hours’ System, Local Option (with 
or without compensation), and the One Man One Vote principle, 
ave been dealt with; some of them in a manner to amaze persons 
sho only know democracy by the bookish theorie. Shorter parlia- 
pnts, payment of members and elective expenses, borne not by the 
didates but by the State, which are already debated as necessary 
rms in England, have also been tried in Australia, with more or 
uccess. ' i 

experience of men of the same race and education, though 
appen to live in Ottawa or Melbourne, and not in Westminster, 
t be without value. It will sometimes prove a persuasive 
e, sometimes a significant warning—for the experiment of re- 
le government based on a broad democracy, though singularly 
ful on the whole, has not escaped grave mistakes, and even 
s-sins against public liberty. 

There is a livelier and perhaps a more intelligent interest taken in 
colonial affairs of late, and a few students have mastered them as 
sympathetically as Burke and Sheridan mastered the obscure Indian 
problem a hundred years ago; but I do not believe our patron, the 
reading public, has got much beyond the general conclusion that there 
are prosperous British settlements scattered over the world which they 
and their predecessors, by liberal expenditure and wise guidance, as 
they make no doubt, were good enough to establish and maintain. 
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If an inquirer desires to know a little more, he is met on the threshold 
by the difficulty that he has to grope in thé dark for the history of 
obscure transactions, and does not know where to begin. But as 
the relation of colonies to the mother country must be put on a new 
footing if they are to be permanent, it will not be amiss to understahd 
a little of their past relations. l 

I have been repeatedly invited by the editor of the CONTEMPORARY 
Review to describe the experiment in Australia. I shrank from the 
task because I must speak of transactions to which I was a party, 
and I cannot be free from prepossessions. But as I lived nearly a 
quarter of a century in one of the great colonies when responsible 
government was initiated and developed, and from the necessity of my 
position there, was a student of colonial history in general, the subject 
is at least not new to me. To his- fourth appeal I have answered 
that as some ‘one must begin I will do my best. I propose to tell, 
Without unnecessary detail, how these distant possessions came to 
obtain English liberty, for this is an essential preface if the later 
story of colonial progress would be understood. Next, at convenient 
intervals, to tell what use they made of it; and finally, how far their 
experience may be serviceable to this country since it has adopted - 
the same democratic franchise. . 

There are British colonies in Africa, America, and Australia inhabited 
by more than ten millions of the same birth or blood as the population 
of the’ United Kingdom, and controlling a territory many times 
larger than Europe, who are now living under Parliamentary government 
This system, as it exists in colonies, was like English liberty itself, t 
result of cautious experiments, and of concessions tardily made 
public necessity or public danger. No great statesman at home, p 
dering over the interests of his troubled dependencies, propose 
tranquillise them by transferring the hereditary institutions of En 
from the imperial to the colonial community. No colonist of 
colonial growth distinctly claimed this concession as of right fro 
beginning. In the history of human perversity, indeed, t 
scarcely a chapter more marvellous, more grotesque, or more hu 
ing than the story how British Colonies obtained the liberty 
they enjoy. f 

Plantations, as the earlier colonies were commonly designated, "We 
regarded for a long time as personal possessions of the king, to be 
dealt with at his Majesty's. gracious pleasure. ‘“ The king is the legis- 
lator of the colonies,” was the peremptory dictum of the prerogative 
lawyers. ‘‘ The earlier colonies,” says Mr. Arthur Mills, in his valu- 
able work on.“ Colonial Constitutions,” “were regarded by the Sove- 
reigns of England rather as part of their own domains than as subject 
to the jurisdiction of the State. Territories in North America were 
granted to be held as part of our manor of Greenwich, in Kent, or as 
of our Castle of Windsor, or Hampton Court.” 
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The House of Commons, however, soon claimed a share in this 
magnificent spoil, and in the end came to monopolise it as completely 
as the Sovereign had done in the first instance. The dcctrine of the 
exclusive right of the Crown over territories for which the Crown had 
done nothing was succeeded by the doctrine of the absolute dominion - 
of Parliament over communities who had neither actual nor virtual 
representative in either House. There was some difficulty in this 
theory because from the first creation of colonies the right of the 
settlers to exercise a certain coùtrol over their own affairs had been 
recognised in Royal Charters. Some of the founders of colonies, by 
freaks of Court favour, had secured exceptional powers of great value, 
and capable of being maintained, as they believed, against the Crown 
itself ; but there was no uniformity in their provisions, and these rights 
proved in the end to be held on uncertain tenure, the Crown or Par- 

















sh bottoms. Ireland and Scotland had then made some progress 
nufactures, but they were included in the foreign countries, 
which colonies were forbidden to trade. They had also the 
ing of a mercantile marine, but their ships were not “ English 
within the meaning of the law, and the colonies could not 
y them. The New Englander must not print the Bible which 
ed, and what was, perhaps, harder to endure, could not carry to 
eighbouring settlements the “notions” which his ingenious 
ry had already begun to fabricate. Colonists were prohibited 
slitting or rolling iron, an industry in which they had made some 
ess, and from weaving linen, of which there was a beginning 
ton. The commercial principle on which they were required 
t was to buy in the market where they paid most, and to sell 
garket ‘where they got least. Colonists are charged with 
de selfish blunders in their fiscal legislation in latter times, 
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and, perhaps, they have; but they will find it difficult to rival the 
mother country in this line. l , 

Even the employment of their own funds was a luxury denied to 
colonists, except when distinctly acknowledged as a favour. The House 
of Commons, in the year 1755, declared that “the claim of right in a 
colonial Assembly to raise and apply public money by its own act 
alone is derogatory to the Crown, and to the rights of the people of 
Great Britain.” This declaration was intended to bear fruits, and it 
bore some memorable ones. Nine years later the House of Commons 
without a dissentient voice agreed to impose a tax on the colonists of 
North America towards meeting the public expenditure of the Empire 
—that Empire which had fostered them in so singular a manner. 
These colonies habitually paid the cost of their civil government 
and of their military defence, and had quite recently aided the mother 
country in a protracted war with France. They declared themselves, 
however, willing to grant’further aid provided it was granted through 
their own legislature, but they denied ‘the right of the Parliament of 
England to impose any tax on them. The English lawyers (says 
Bancroft) all maintained the fight of England to tax her colonies. It 
1s worth remembefing as an eternal lesson not to be deterred from 
asserting a cleat/right by the authority of names—itis a fact which 
might even disturb the supreme self-confidence of Sir James Stephen on 
problems of imperial policy—that at the time this doctrine was insisted. 
on English lawyers had Lord Mansfield at their head in one House 
of Parliamentf and Blackstone in the other. The statesmen, who were , 

rX] than the lawyers, held a doctrine which will seem 
fo our day. Lord Chatham insisted that colonists could no 
without their consent, but he was ready to admit that th 
o tight to fabricate a spade or a pickaxe without author] 
the Alma Mater. The philosophers were naturally 
easonable and wrong-headed than the statesmen. Samuel Joh 
hom Carlyle asks us to accept (very much against our will) a 
foremost man then living in the island of Britain, reminde 
appealing colonists that they were a race of convicts who ought 
thankful for any treatment short of hanging. Junius, the ch 
of popular rights in England, scoffed at their claims to self-g 
ment, and the newspapers assailed them with ferocious scorn fo 
suming to assert that they had any rights contrary to the interes 
convenience of the mother country—an amiable theory of: intern: 
rights, which some of us have reason to believe is not quite exti 
present. Ingratitude was the sin of colonists it seems, they had 
gotten the State which made and maintained them. Colonel Ba: 
distinguished Irish soldier, who after serving with Wolfe in Canad 
occupied a seat in the House of Commons, told that assembly his 
on’ this subject, in terms which are, perhaps, not yet quite out 
“< They planted by your care!’ he exclaimed. ‘No, your oppress 
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them in America. They nourished by your intelligence! They grew by your 
neglect of them. They protected by your arms! They have nobly taken up 
arms in your. defence, have exerted a valour amidst their constant and 
laborious industry for the defence of a country whose frontier was drenched 
in blood, while its interior parts yielded all its savings to your emolument. 
And, believe me, remember I this day tell you so, the same spirit of freedom 
which actuated that people at first will accompany them still. , But prudence 
forbids me to explain myself further.” 


The manner in which the struggle between the mother country and 
her North American colonies terminated, need not be told. It is 
sufficiently kept in mind by the fact that the strtggle cost a 
hundred millions sterling, of which we are still paying the interest on 
the necessaries and conveniences of life; but it belongs to my present 
purpose, to note that before the contest had finally closed the English 
Parliament passed an Act solemnly renouncing the right of imposing 
on colonies any duty, tax, or impost, with the object of raising revenue 
for imperial, purposes. A right was reserved, however, in the same 
-Act of imposing taxes to regulate trade; but this reservation was 
carefully guarded by the proviso, that any such tax should be expended 
upon the colony paying it, and applied ,by the same authority as 
applied any local duties levied in the same colony. This Act (18 
George ITI., chap. 12), which has been named the Magna Charta of 
the Colonies, as their security against any illegal appropriation of 
their property, is the first great landmark in the history of colonial 
rights. Having received in the American contest so memorable a 
lesson in the management of colonies, the Imperial Government pro- 
ceeded to utilise their experience in a marvellous manner. 

The narrative now passes to Canada. The province of Quebec, as 
jt was then named, had distinguished itself in the American war, by 
elity to the British Crown. Though its population was almost 
clusively French by birth or descent, the territory having been 
d by France to England, so recently as 1768, the Canadians 
ed the solicitations of the colonies in arms to unite with them in 
ring their independence. Congress sent the American Ulysses, 
min Franklin, and a popular Catholic bishop, on a mission to 
c, but their seductive counsels proved vain, and the French 
ans not content with neutrality, took up arms for England. When 
ar was over, a large body of English loyalists left the United 
, and settled in the division of Canada, afterwards known as the 
Province, rather than violate their allegiance by becoming 
ens of the new Republic. 

ow these faithful subjects were cherished, how they were recom- 
eused for their fidelity, how far the Magna Charta of the colonies 
barred their local rights against invasion, are themes às fruitful as a 
student of colonial interests can study. For a dozen years or so 


















` “An Act for removing all doubts and apprehensions concerning taxation by the 
Parliament of Great Britain in any of the Colonies, Provinces, and Plantations in 
Noith America and the West Indies, and for repealing the Act of 7 G20. and imposing 
a duty on tea.” 


` possession of all real power in the colony. The first dem 
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nothing was done for the rights of Canadians, but when France first 
became a Republic; and a war between England and the new demo- 
cracy was imminent, the younger Pitt bestowed a constitution on the 
colony with great precipitation. The territory was divided into two 
provinces—Lower Canada occupied by the French population, and 
Upper Canada colonised chiefly by the immigrant English loyalists. 
The provinces were to be governed respectively by a Legislative 
Council nominated by the Crown, a Legislative Assembly elected by 
the people, and a governor to represent the sovereign, assisted by an 
executive council, chosen at his discretion. These gallant and faithful 
communities one might suppose would be enfants gatés of the mother 
country, but the mother country preferred the discipline of Solomon, 
and did not spare the rod. The form of free institutions alone was 
established. The representatives of the people had no control over 
the public revenue, nor the slightest influence over the policy and 
patronage of the Governor and his Council., One considerable source 
or revenue arose from duties on trade. The Magna Charta of the 
colonies, as we know, provided that such duties should be spent on the 
colony, and by the authority of the colony ; but on the pettifogging plea 
that the Act imposing these particular duties was passed four years 
before the Colonial Magna Charta, the money was expended under the 
direction of the Lords of the Treasury in Londos, and continued to be 
so expended in these loyal colonies for more than half a century after 
the right had been renounced in favour of colonies in arms. Iti isa 
rule of law that beneficial statutes extend to things not in esse at the 
time they were enacted, but the rule of lay was not considered opera- 
tive in colonies. If the history of human error and perversity eve 
comes to be written, it will hardly contain a more significant incide: 
than this. But it had its use; the second important step in colon 
liberty was gained through the contests which it naturally provok 

The Legislative Assembly in Lower Canada was quiescent 
submissive at first, but it soon came to comprehend in 
degree its rights. It found itself opposed, however, by an 
Chamber consisting of officials imported from England, and no 
for life, and whom every Governor supported, and who w 























control over the public purse was met by the outraged Gover 
Strafford might have’ met it in Ireland, by sending the leaders 
opposition to gaol. There was an annual deficit in the co 
Exchequer however, and as it had to be made up by a grant fy 
England, the offer of the Legislative Assembly to supply the deficit 
a colonial tax was a bait too tempting to be resisted, and they wer 
permitted to buy a fragment of their rights, at the beginning of, the 
nineteenth century, as a trading community in the Middle Ages might 
have bought it from a robber baron, at a fixed ransom. The concession 
made was that they were permitted to vote the supplies. But the 
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official gentlemen in the Executive Council thought the most respect- 
ful and convenient manner in which they could ptoceed, would be to 
vote them for a series of years together, according to the ancient and 
approved practice in England: that is to say, the practice under the ` 
Stuarts before the Revolution. At length it was conceded that they 
might be voted annually, but only in a lump sum, for the service of 
the year, leaving the Governor and the official gentlemen aforesaid to 
distribute the money at their discretion. 

In the contest which ensued, the Governor invariably agreed with 
the Upper House, and the Colonial Office commonly agreed with the 
Governor. The Canadians, however, had come to understand their 
rights, and persisted in demanding them; gaining a little from time 
to time by judicious pressure. They limited themselves so strictly 
to constitutional ends and constitutional means, that when in the 
middle of their struggle, the war of 1812 broke out between England 
and the United States they again took up armson the side of England.* , 
After the war, they pressed their complaints on the Imperial Parlianfént, 
from which their constitution had been derived, and at last, in 
1828, a Select Committee on Canadian affairs was appointed by the 
House of Commons. This Committee recommended that the whole 
of the revenue of the colony should be placed under the control of 
the Assembly, and that a more impartial, conciliatory, and constitu- 
tional system of government should be adopted. As the Duke of 
Wellington was Prime Minister at this time, it is probable that 
something practical would have been done to give effect to these 
good intentions, but » struggle with his own supporters, who were 
enraged with him for promising Catholic emancipation, engrossed his - 
time, and the colonies had to wait.f i 
And now came the French Revolution of 1830, followed by the 
eform era in England, and men were moved with the passion to 
bate abuses everywhere. Some of the Radical leaders in the House 
| Commons, especially Hume, O’Connell, and Roebuck, and later 
les Buller' and Sir Wiliam Molesworth, took an interest in the 
nial contest, and it was no longer possible to postpone inquiry. 
hen the condition of Canada was looked into, a curious and 
ructive spectacle presented itself. In the Upper or British 
vince, planted by men who had abandoned their homes rather 




















et me note in passing that three years ago, when the Parliament of this loyal 
gallant community addressed the Queen in favour of Home Rule for Ireland, 
mbering, doubtless, what evils foreign rule had inflicted on themselves, the 
cellor of the Exchequer, Herr Joachim Goschen—not a descendant, I fancy, of the 
s who framed the great Charter—declared that they were merely Frenchmen and, 
hurse, not worthy of being hstened to. This is the modern Stock Exchange idea 
nsolidating the British Empire. he 

The sort of attention colonies received in this era from Ministers charged with 
their government, is inst.uctive to note. We read in Greville’s “Journal ”—“ Stephen 
(afterwards Sin James) said that Sir George Murray, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
did nothing—never wrote a despatch—had only once since he had been in office seen 
Taylor (afterwards Sir Henry) who had got all the West Indies under his care.” 
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than their allegiance, the representatives of the people were wholly 
without power, all authority there, as well-as in the French district, 
residing in Legislative’Councillors nominated by the Crown. These 
gentlemen possessed control over the Supreme Court and the entire 
body of functionaries, and against all remonstrance had maintained 
high salaries and an improvident expenditure of the public revenue. 
Violent partisans of their party were created judges, while, on the 
other hand, magistrates and militia officers were dismissed for attend- 
ing meetings to petition for reform. The management of the public 
lands was' retained by thé Crown, and a million acres had been made 
over to a London company at an inadequate price, and the‘ proceeds 
spent without the. authority of the legislature. A portion of the 
clergy reserves (lands originally designed for Church, endowment) 


- was sold, and $300,000 derived from ‘the sale remitted to England. 


of taxation on them, and prohibited them purchasing articles of ' 


. general they held 'inferior offices. The judges who administere 


The religious feeling of the people, who were mostly Protestant 
Dissenters, had been wounded by the establishment of rectories with 
exclusive ecclesiastical privileges such as belong to the Established 
Church in England, and by the rejection in the Legislative Council 
of a measure to relieve Quakers and other Dissenters from certain 
penalties. And they were oppressed in common with the other 
province by a fiscal system established by the Imperial Parliament 
which, under the pretence of regulating trade, laid a heavy burthen 




















primary importance in the cheapest European or American market. 
The case as respects Lower Canada was still worse. The Canadians 
of French‘ descent who were seven to one of the population, and con- 
stituted the bulk of the elected Chamber, were excluded from all 
authority in the colony which they had founded, and twice defende 
in arms. The Upper Chamber, appointed by the Crown, that is t 
say, the Colonial Office, consisted of twenty-three members, of whom 
steady majority were persons insolently-hostile to the nationality a 
interests of the colonists. The Executive Council or guasi Gove 
ment consisted of nine members, and was constituted in a ma: 
that would reconcile Colonel Saunderson and, perhaps, even. 
William Johnson to a Government in Dublin. Of the nine Minis 
set over the Canadian Catholic people only two were Canadians, 
only one a Catholic. Hight of these gentlemen and their families 
signalised themselves by obtaining grants amounting to 63,936 ac 
The public service was crowded by their dependants. Amo 
hundred officers there were only forty-seven Canadians, anc 


French law of -praperty were nearly all selected in Westminster 
by a potent official of the Colonial Office whom Charles Buller ni 
named Mr. Mothercountry.: Thé public lands were squandered: i in 
jobs and favouritism ; public offenders were retained in office contfary 
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to the remonstrance of' the representatives of the people, and the 
legislative and executive powers, instead of being in harmony were of 
necessity in constant collision. By the practice of appropriating 
„public money without the authority of -the Assembly, the Governor 
had raised himself above thé need of satisfying it either in his 
measures or the persons to whom their execution was en‘rusted, and 
the Colonial Office, as far as they understood what was going on, had 
sanctioned it. Before lifting your hands too high in amazement at 
the folly of a former generation, remember, oh gracious reader! that 
there still exists in another British possession an institution of the 
same animus, known as Dublin Castle. 

The reformers then in power in Westminster at length yielded to 
the Canadian Assemblies the control of a large portion of the public 
revenue, but not of the whole, as was claimed of right, and as had 
been recommended by the Select Committee of 1828, And they 
prepared to make some tentative experiment in the practice of self; 
government. Their task, it must be admitted, was not an easy one. 
They were dealing with interests and forces they imperfactly under- 
stood, and they were receiving advice from official persons who knew 
that their own power of monopoly depended on successfully misleading . 
England. The Governor, who lived habitually among this class, had the 
ear “of the Secretary of State whoever he happened to be, and generally 
taught him to regard the colonial democracy as a wild beast, which 
for safety must be kept on a chain and under wholesoma discipline, 
nd that he would endanger the stability of the empire by letting it 
oose ever so little. The Secretary of State for the Colonizs was com- 
only as indifferent to his charge as Sir George Murray, but if he 
ppened to be industrious, his colleagues were little disposed to be 
red with Colonial affairs. “ Cabinets,” said the Lord Derby of 
day, “hate Colonies.”* The Minister’s safety was to do nothing, 
ething as closely as possible approximating to nothing. One 
nceive a Minister with a different view of his duties when 
with the interests of a population greater than that of many 
n Christendom ; but if a man of capacity filled the office, he 
bably engaged too deeply in Imperial politics to give more than 
and casual attention to his distant clients, and instead of a 
capacity the office often fell to some indispensable blockhead, 
s placed by his leader in a position where his blunders were 
y to escape detection. 

e meantime a clearer notion of what constitutes responsible 
ment began to prevail in Canada. The colonists of French 


alater period, when he was for the first time Prime Minister, Lo-d Derby said, 
e same spirit: “There is the greatest difficulty in retaining for the affairs of the 
nies a very small portion of that very small amount of time which Ministers are 
ed to spare from the administration of particular departments for the collective 
n of public affairs.” The remedy wag found in giving the Colonies the 
ent of their own affairs : a wise principle, which metits further extension. 
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descent, to whom a free legislature was a new phenomenon, and one 
scrutinised the more curiously and the more fearlessly on that account, > 
gradually developed the idea that when a parliament was granted to 
them the main consequences which followed parliamentary liberty in 
England were implied in the concessiom. Among the British colonists 
in Upper Canada a large party eagerly accepted this idea, which 
debate rendered clearer and simpler. Sometimes they strayed from 
the right road, and made demands for which there was no precedent 
in the practice of England, but they kept in view with tolerable 
steadiness the fundamental proposition that, having by their own 
choice remained under the British Crown, they were entitled to the 
full enjoyment of the British Constitution, and that the British Con- 
stitution lodged the control of finance and policy in the representatives 
of the people. ~- 

The attention of the mother country was kept alive by the attitude 
of the Canadian legislatures, In Lower Canada it was peculiarly 
Thenacing. Having in 1832, on the first promise of reforms, cheerfully 
granted supplies for the year, they expressed their displeasure at delay 
by attempting in 1838 to effect them by their own power, and by a 
method which was ultra vires. To correct the accumulation of offices 
in the hands of the same person, which had been a constant subject 
of complaint, they named on the estimates the officers to whom the 
salary was voted, and in some cases attached conditions to the vote. 
Wherever responsible government exists these results are now attained 
without strain or contest by the influence of the House over Ministers 
but there was: no precedent for the manner of attaining them a 
tempted in Quebec. The Upper Chamber rejected the Appropriati 
Bill founded on these votes. Next year, no reform‘ having been 
effected, the Assembly passed a series of ninety-two resolutions, spe 
ing their grievances, and deliberately refused supplies until griev 
were redressed. The demand on which they laid most stress 
that the Upper Chamber might become elective. This desig 
odious and alarming to a large party in England, because the 
then current a.proposal to make the Housé of Lords electiv: 
Roebuck, who had not yet developed into a “ Conservative wat; 
was demanding in pamphlets and speeches, “ What is the 
House of Lords?” and O’Connell had made a tour through 
and Scotland to illustrate the same text. At length, it was ma 
even in Downing Street that measures must be taken to p 

* Colonies, and in 1835 Lord Gosford was despatched to Lower 
as Governor-general, and chief of a Commission, authorised to i 
into grievances. 

When George III. reigned, “that assiduous monarch dictated 
Colonial policy of England, with the result, as we know, of 
courtiers called “ an unnatural rebellion,” and the loss of tl 
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' Colonies. His second son, who now reigned, was of opinion that, 
though the king had ceased to be the legislator of the Colonies, he 
might still be their administrator with advantage. Bezore the new 
Governor started on his critical mission His Majesty was good enough 
to admit him to a private audience, and to give him instructions on 
the manner -in which he was to employ the powers intrusted to him. 
Sir J. Cam Hobhouse, afterwards Lord Broughton, a Minister of the 
Crown, enables us to overhear this important conference. The king 
said to Lord Gosford, “ Mind what you are about in Canada. By 
G——d I will never consent to alienate the Crown lands, or to make 
the Council elective. Mind me, my lord, the Cabinet is not my 
Cabinet, they had better take care, or by G—d I will have them 
impeached. You are a gentleman, I believe; I have no fear of you, 
but take care what you do ??’* ‘ 

At the same time Sir Francis Head was sent as Governor to 
Upper Canada, with instructions to admit some of the leaders of the 
popular party to his Council, in order to bring the executive isto 
better harmony with the representatives of the people. This experi- 
ment encountered its first difficulty in the character of the agents 
employed to carry it into effect. Sir Francis Head, an Assistant Poor ` 

` Law Commissioner, without experience in Colonial affairs or training 

in political life, or, as he frankly puts it himself in a lively narrative 
of his administration, ‘grossly ignorant of everything in any way 
relating to the government of colonies,” was entrusted with the 
delicate task. Sir Francis, who was a man of agile and aspiring 
intellect] seems to have regarded himself in his new position, not only 
as a king, but as a king exercising arbitrary power. In England, 
illiam IV. was acting by the advice of sworn councillors selected 
om the political party who enjoyed the confidence of Parliament for 
time being ; but Sir Francis Head was of opinion tkat to permit 

Canadian Parliament to exercise any influence over the selection of 

ouncillors would, in his amazing phraseology, “be unzonstitutional ’ 

njust, besides which it would at once connect with party feeling 
presentative of His Majesty, who ought” (as it seemed to the 
overnor), “to stand unbiased and aloof from all such considera- 

To entrust the management of local affairs to gentlemen 
ted by property, interests and affection with the province, 
of leaving them absolutely at the discretion o= a governor 
ondon grossly ignorant of everything relating to colonies, 

d to him to be “disrespectful to His Majesty, and a violation of 

erogative.” ‘Can any three professional gentlemen of Toronto ”” 

e demanded in a public document), ‘‘ intently occupied with their 

own paltry interests, presume to offer to Upper Canada the powerful 

protection and the paternal assistance which our Sovereign can bestow 




















* Lord Broughton’s “Recollections of a Long Life.” 


_ institutions,” meaning a Governor from London free from loc 
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on this young country?” '“ Our Sovereign” was, of course, an 
official euphuism for the gentleman transferred by the Colonial Office 
from wrangling with relieving officers and boards of guardians to the 
task of governing a State. ` Taking'this view of his duty and position, 
the new Governor admitted certain leaders of the popular party to the 
Executive Council, but without removing those already in office. . He 
informed the new councillors that he would only consult them when 
he thought fit. To borrow his own graphic language from a despatch 
to his chief in Downing Street, ‘‘ he expected them to give him advice 
when he wanted it, and not to encumber him with help when he did 
not require it:” By this time, however, the knowledge of responsible 
government was becoming familiar to public men on all sides, and the 
entire Council, including, to the Governor’s amazement, the three 
original members, as well as the three new ones, informed his 
Excellency that they considered they were, and ought to be, not his 
clerks, but Ministers reponsible to the people of the Province through 
tir Legislature. Sir Francis assured them that such a principle 
would never be admitted “while the British flag flew over America,” 
and thereupon the Council resigned in a body. They were warmly 
sustained by the popular branch of the Legislature, and a fierce . 
contest commenced between the popular party and the Governor, who 
appears to have been persuaded that he was doing battle for the 
salvation of the empire against open or disguised’ treason. AS 
Sir Francis specifies about this time, in a despatch to the Colonial 
Office, “ the traitorous objects which the reformers of this ‘province 
have in view,” we have the advantage of knowing precisely what it 
was that they persistently demanded, and which he, for his Pants wa 
prepared to resist with arms. 

The demands were :— 

1. An elective’ Legislative Council. 

2. An Executive Council responsible to public opinion. 

3. The control of the provincial revenue to be lodged in the 

' vincial Legislature. , 

4. The British Parliament and the Colonial Office to ceas 

interference in the internal affairs of Canada. 

Sir Francis entered on the contest with great vigour; he a 
to the loyalty of the people, assured them that the proposal t 
the Executive Council responsible to them was (of all incon 
things) ‘‘republican,” and invited them to rally round “ 














trol. It is scarcely necessary to -point out that the actual. fa 
directly the reverse of the fact imagined by Sir Francis Head. 
chief of the Hxecutive Government who cannot be removed by the 
vote of the legislature, and who acts as his own Prime Ministez, is 
the republican system as it exists in the United States, and,with 


n 
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some limitations, in France and Switzerland. An administration 
that can and must be changed the moment it has lost the confidence 
of the legislature is a purely British institution. Connection with 
the empire or separation from it was the issue which the Governor 
presented to the constituencies. He warned credulous and illiterate 
farmers that if they allowed the existing system to ke altered or 
“what may be termed improved, they and their children became 
instantly liable to find themselves suddenly deprived of their property 
and of what is better than all property, their freedom and inde- 
pendence.” ‘These dire results, which would spring frem managing 
their own affairs, are almost as alarming as the, prognostications of 
Lord Derby and Mr.Goschen on the consequences of granting autonomy 
to Ireland. The Governor’s popular eloquence, his perfect reliance on 
his own fantastic theories, supplemented (as it was afterwards alleged 
on the authority of his successor, Lord Durham) by undue official 
pressure, obtained a majority in the ensuing Assembly in favour of 
his policy. How his labour bore no fruit, and how he got into trouble 
with the Colonial Office and had to resign, are topics beside my 
present purpose. 

The experiment of Lord Gosford in the French province fared no 
better. The Assembly received him graciously for a time; but having 
accidentally discovered that he came out with instructions to refuse an 
elective Upper Chamber (which fact he had concealed frcm them), and 
their most impoftant Bills having session after session been thrown 
out by the Chamber which he proposed to retain (a hundred and 
thirty Bills were thrown out in nine Sessions), they refused supplies, 
md declined to meet till measures were initiated to bring the 
wo Chambers into more reasonable accord. But before separating 
ey agreed to an Address to the Crown, where, after recalling the 
elity with which a people differing in race and religion from the 
k of thé empire had maintained its allegiance, they specified the 
ures necessary in their judgment to the good government and 
uillity of the province. The list of these measures shows that 
trench colonists had, at length, reached a clear and harmonious 
f the British Constitution. They were nearly identical with 
mcessions already specified, which were insisted upon by the 
Province. It is no longer necessary to justify these demands ; 
ciples contended for, though they were still stubbornly resisted 
ming Street, are now in full operation in every British colony 
of giving them effect.* 

















iant campaign iu this war for colonial nghts was fought by Monsieur 
of the Legislative Assembly in Lower Canada, "nd his associates of 
. and I cannot deny myself the satisfaction of noting that the 
nder his control passed laws ameliorating the condition of Jews 
dists, and granted a liberal giatuity to Joseph Lancaster, the 


* gents who had made no preparations for war were promptly de 
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But the responsible Ministers in England who had succeeded the irre- 
sponsible Sovereign discerned the right road scarcely more clearly than 
he had done. Lord John Russell invited the House of Commons to 
declare that it was inadvisable to render the executive in Canada re- 
sponsible to the local legislators, or to make the Upper House elective, 
and the House of Commons, which has never failed to sécond any attempt 
to suppress colonial liberty, cheerfully assented. As supplies had been 
refused, the House of Commons was further moved, and promptly 
agreed to permit the Colonial Office to take out of the treasury of 
the Canadian people the local revenue which their own legislatures had 
declined to grant. I pray you to note that I am not describing the 
policy of Lord North, and the dark ages of the first three Georges, 


‘but the reign of William the Reformer and Queen Victoria, and the 


policy of a Whig Minister, whom benevolent critics have quite recently 
pronounced to be a statesman and, in some exceptionally happy 
mgments, almost an orator. i 

The design of seizing on their money by the authority of the House 
of Commons, which had no more right to expend it than to tax the 
other North American colonies more than half a century earlier, created ` 
a ferment.* Meetings were held in almost every county, and resolu- 
tions adopted to consume no article which contributed to the revenue 
about to be illegally seized. And as magistrates and militia officers 
who attended these meetings were dismissed, the people elected pacifi- 
cators to act in lieu of the magistrates, and enrolled Volunteers, who 
elected their own officers to replace the militia. The Assembly met, 
and again refused supplies ; they were immediately dissolved by pro- 
clamation. “Great confusion ensued; the loyal party, as those wh 
supported a corrupt local executive denominated themselves, brok 
into and demolished the office of a newspaper favouring the Assembl 
and some of the popular leaders were immediately arrested. Thou 
it was the era of reform in England, it was still the era of the Stu 
in the colonies, and there seemed no remedy but force. The ar 
were resisted, and a partial insurrection broke out, in which the i 


















But their blood was no more shed in vain than the blood o 
Brown; ffom that hour speedy and sweeping reform beca 


evitable. 
In the upper province the sons of the men who had clung 
allegiance, to the ruin of their fortunes, were also exasperate 


* There was of course resistance by the friends of the Colonies, but it w. 
In the House of Lords, Lord Brougham protested against the resolut) 
sive of “the fundamental principle of the British constitution, that no 
levied on the people should be applied to any purpose whatever wit 
their representatives in Parliament, and he predicted that an impr 
ably be propagated in Colonies that the people can never safely 
government to any supreme authority not residing among thems 
they have since come very thoroughly to understand. 
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rising in arms. They rose under a democratic Scotch journalist, 
named Mackenzie, and though they were suppressed in the first 
instance, tthe fire broke out in new places for nearly a year. The 
smaller colonies néighbouring Canada were also agitated by political 
ideas. Newfoundland refused supplies until grievances were redressed, 
and-Nova Scotia and Prince Edward’s Island demanded an elective 
council. It was at length plain to most reasonable persons that the 
British American colonists could no longer be ruled despotically, and 
that, if they could, the pleasure was scarcely worth the price, as the 
two Canadian, outbreaks had cost the Imperial treasury between four 
and five millions sterling. There were some, however, to whom it wag 
not even yet plain, among them Lord John Russell. The noble 
Lord proceeded to vindicate authority, by inducing Parliament 
to suspend the constitution of Lower Canada, and confer upon a 
Governor-General and nominee Council absolute power over the colony. 
The Governor-General, however, was Lord Durham, the leader of the 
' party in England most in harmony with the colonists, a powerful 
noble who had recently been a Cabinet Minister, and he went out 
accompanied by several notable friends of colonial tights. In addition 
to his office of Governor-General, he was appointed High Commissioner, 
authorised to inquire into and, as far as possible, adjust all questions 
respecting the form and administration of the civil government, and 
report the result to the Queen. Causes beyond the range of m 










His report is 
al history. Jt 
sat wit rather 







therefore with more weight 
peatedly said as leader of the Opposition. 
al principle to which officials had long shut ` 
are fit to make laws must be entrusted to 
rinciple is the basis of coloniel liberty. It 
ə two provinces under one legislature, and 

neurly all the claims the Canadians had put 









ed the justice fof 
* 


le of colonial rights it may be supposed was won ; 
e Colonial Secretary of that era, who is best remem- 
ing left 1500 unopened letters in his closet in Downing 
s one of the last men in Europe to recognise the inevitable 
rt described. the policy of England towards her colonies in terms which it 
to recall. “It was a policy founded on imperfect information ; and con- 


ually changing hands; and has exhibited to the colony a system of 
was, in fact, no system at all.” 
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. 
consequences of these concessions ; and the contest was still only in its 
midway. - 

The withdrawal of Lord Durham threw into other hands the trial 
of his experiment. Mr. Poulett Thomson, who, like his predecessor; 
had been a Cabinet Minister, and was shortly to be raised to the 
Peerage as Lord Sydenham, was sent out with similar powers, com- 
missioned to effect an union of the provinces and to originate a limited 
responsibility in the executive council. The instructions which-he 
received from Lord John Russell may be surmised from the triumphant 
report which he sent home to his chief of his success in executing 
them. 


“I am not a bit afraid [he wrote] of the Responsible Government cry. I 
have already done much to put it down in its inadmissible sense—namely, 
the demand that’the [Executive] Council shall be responsiblé to the Assembly, , 
and that the Governor shall take their advice and be bound by it. In fact, 
this demand has been made much more for the people than by them; and 
I have,not met with any one who has not at once admitted the absurdity 
oftlaiming to put the Council over the head of the Governor.” * 


Governor Thompson proceeded in this spirit to appoint a Council 
“which would afford no triumph 'to either party” (that is to say, a ' 
Council which was not responsible, for responsibility depends on the 
triumph of party). He interfered actively in elections, and, in short, 
began to play the part, not of a Governor, but of a Prime Minister. 
Bred up in the House of Commons himself, it never seems to have 
occurred to him that it was precisely the system which was in opera- 
tion there that he was now called upon to organise in another region. 
But it is only just to Mr.' Thompson agd succeeding Governors to 
bear in mind that they regarded themselves simply as agents of th 
Colonial Office, and considered precise’ fidelity to their instructions a; 
the highest fulfilment of their duty. The misgovernment was 
imported article manufactured in Downing Sjtreet. l i 

The premature death of Lord Sydenham, and a change of Gov 
ment in oe transferred the control of Colonial policy t 














the necessary complement of it, or, failing this, 
- the legislature and the adnitniaheation: Thé ‘new Governor, Sir 
Bagot, was authorised to call to his councils a Yabinet, select 
of the Reform Raa in Upper Canada and the F rench Canad 













Baldwin-Lafontaine Administration, as it was named, led 
Protestant of remarkable ability and a French Catholic 
personal influence, consisted of men who understood thei 


* Despatch to Lord Jobn Russell, December 1839. 
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their position. The leaders of it had repeatedly refused office in 
mongrel councils with imperfect responsibility, and one of them had 
been denóunced in a proclamation as a fugitive rebel; and now, for 
the first time in any colony, there existed a Government in harmony 
with itself and with the Assembly. Those who had been driven to 
the brink of insurrection a few years before came themselves to 
govern and governed wisely and justly. 

The experiment of Parliamentary responsibility had for a time fair 
play ; the more so that the failing health of the Governor, who soon 
became incapable of active attention to business, permitted the con- 
stitutional practice of government by Ministers to come into operation 
without further contest. But he died while his work was but half done. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, who had won reputation by ability and devotion 
in the Civil Service of India, but who was wholly unacquainted with 
Parliamentary government, was sent out to succeed him. He found the 
Baldwin-Lafontaine Cabinet in office and in the effectual control 
of public affairs. To the Indian satrap a scheme of governmenf*in 
which the wishes of the people dictated the policy to be pursued was 
a complete puzzle; and, as he possessed a strong will and a profound 
self-respect, he asked himself in some consternation what, under such 
a system, would become of the Goyernor. His ideal of a Colonial 
administration was the old impossible one, of a Council selected from 
all parties, acting under the direction of a Viceroy. The first critical 
question that arose was whether his' Ministers were to dispose of ‘the, 
public patronage, as the Queen’s Ministers disposed of it in England. 
Lord Metcalfe was of opinion that he would degrade his office and 
violate his duty if he permitted this to be done; and that, on th 
utrary,.he would maintain his character and perform his duty 
ectually by disposing of it himself, to persons recommended from . | 
owning Street, or who had won his personal confidence during his ` 
ef residence in the colony. He was jealous of his constitu- 
al advisers calling themselves the ‘‘ Ministry,” the ‘ Cabinet,” or 
“Government,” lest their pretensions should be in accordance 
this nomenclature, for he was determined to ke himself the 
nment. As may be anticipated, he speedily came to a quarrel 
is advisers, and they resigned. The last serious contest for the 
c management of colonies now commenced. It is not within 
e of this brief sketch to follow it into detail. But, happily, 
ot found an easy task to rule a community which had tasted 
ible government, contrary to' the will of its legislature. Sir 
s Metcalfe applied to all political sections in vain. The great 
es of State were hawked from one petty faction to another, but no 
Fministration could be formed on the principle of subservience to the 
ill of the. Governor. Six gentlemen in succession refused the office 
of Attorney-General for the Lower Province, and the colony was kept 
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half a year without an Executive. The: administration of justice 
suffered from the want of responsible officers to represent the Crowa, 
the commercial credit of the country was endangered, and: it was be- 
lieved that the revenue would decline dangerously ; but Sir Charles wzs 
persuaded that all things ought to be risked when he was fighting fer 
the authority of the Crown. The question really at issue was whether 
the colony should be governed by the most experienced and trusted: 
Canadian statesmen, or by an honest and gallant pro-consul from 
India, who could not help regarding the colonists as a sort of less 
dusky but more troublesome Hindoos, and their scheme of Colonial 
government as chimerical and fatal. 

- He dissolved the Assembly, and with courageous ignorance appealel 
to the constituencies to sustain him against a species of Governmert 
inconsistent with the British connection. A fierce contest ensued, in 
which party passions and mob violence ranw riot. When the Assembly 
met there appeared.to be an insignificant and uncertain majority: io 
favour of the Governor ; but the contest had broken down his health ; 
he resigned, in November 1845, and went to England, where he died 
prematurely ; a disastrous fate, which befell so many Governors e- 
gaged in the hopeless experiment, of turning back the, flowing tide. 
Before his death, Lord Stanley «and Sir Robert Peel recommended 
him to the Queen for a peerage, not for his Indian services, but ia 
recognition of “the zeal, ability, and prudence” he had exhibited i2 
Gana al—a melancholy evidence of how imperfectly the true prin- 
ciple of governing colonies was as yet understood in Westminster. 

i It-is impossible to deny to Metcalfe or Lord Sydenham strong, and ` 
even noble, qualities, They had no affinity with the greedy and 
lservile parasites of power, who haye sometimes been appointed 
Colonial Governors. They did their work under the depressing in- 
fluence of damaged health and an unfriendly climate, with unflinchi 

f courage; sustained by a sense of duty, and the sympathy of a sm 
‘circle of imperfectly informed friends in England. It was o; 

after a contest, which before it concluded had lasted more th 
generation. that success was at last won. In 1847, Lord 
was sent out by the present Earl Grey with instructions founded 
his memorable but somewhat tardy declaration that ‘it is neither 
ble nor desirable to carry on the government of any of the Britis 
vinces in North America in opposition to the opinion of the colo 

And now, at length, notwithstanding the repeated declarati 
Parliament, notwithstanding the secret instructions of Willia 
notwithstanding the express refusal of a long line of Secret: 
State—all that Canada ever asked was conceded. Responsible gover 
ment was formally adopted. The despotic Viceroyalty, for which Lor 
Metcalfe’and Sir Francis Head contended so resolutely, disappeared as 
completely as the divine right of the Stuarts. The Executive Counci 
is responsible to the Assembly. The Governor takes the advice of his 


a 
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Council and is bound by it. He is habitually represented at meetings 
of the Council by a President, one of the Ministers, to secure freedom 
and privacy in their deliberations. The entire patronage of the State, 
without limitation, is in the hands of Ministers. And instead of being 
a body which the Governor may consult with liberty to take or 
reject their advice, he can perform no act of State without the express 
sanction and concurrence of a Minister representing the people. And 
this system was as.completely in operation before the federal union of 
the neighbouring colonies with Canada as it has been since that event. 
Thus the birth and parentage of colonial rights are traceable to the 
soil of Canada. 

The apprehension of timid rulers that these concessions would 
lead to the loss of the colony, was so far from being fulfilled that 
Canada was never so contented and never more determined to maintain 

` the connection. In 1848, friends of the.new French Republic invited 
the Lower Canadians to associate themselves with their kinsmgn 
at home, and they would probably have done so had they remained 
discontented; but they declined on the ground of their strong 
confidence af the Government under which they lived. That 
Government had secured their confidence, by holding the balance 
fairly between the parties of which the community is formed. One 
instance became memorable. Acts of Parliament were passed com- 
pensating the “ Loyalists” (as they designated themselves), who had 
suffered losses by the insurrection of 1837. It was then proposed to 
compensate the French Canadians whose property had been destroyed 
by violent mobs of the loyal party, and finally to compensate those 
ho had suffered by taking part in actual resistance to the Queen’s 
oops. This last measure met with violent opposition in Canada, chiefly 
ong those who shared the first compensation, and was not looked 
n with much favour in England. But the Government stood on 
ground. The rights for which the insurgents contended had 
since conceded and ought never to have been denied. These 
ing and unprecedented proposals became law, and a dozen years 
Mr. Gladstone, in a lecture upon Colonisation, admitted that 
rere just and reasonable. They were as politic as they were 
it is certain that they produced among the population of French 
the conviction of fair play, which is the basis of successful 
ent. 

e other North American Colonies responsible government 
granted, and has worked with more or less success, according 
apacity of the men who administer it, but in all cases it has 
friendly relations with the Home Government. 

he narrative now passes to Australia. New South Wales, ihe 
t colony of that continent, was originally established as a penal 
ent, before the commencement of the present century. For 
an an entire generation it was managed solely with a view to 
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the personal profit and pleasure of the gaolers and military officials in 
charge of it. They enjoyed a sort of antipodean pays de.Cocaigne, which 
supplied them with estates by free grant, to be cultivated by convict 
labourers who received no wages, and they were empowered to carry 
on tradé which was liable to no competition. They had. complete 
control of the convicts, and were said to have established as close 
a monopoly for their vices as for their interests. But by degrees an 
immigration of free settlers took place; large sums were invested in 
flocks and herds, and a ‘portion of the land revenue was expended in 
paying the passages of industrious settlers from the United Kingdom. 
The descendants of the original convicts were in many cases enter-, 
prising and respectable men, and among recent convicts there was always 
a small class whose sentences did not necessarily imply any moral stain. 

The new men were determined to obtain self-government. A 
Patriotic Association was founded to arouse and direct public opinion. 
The convict system was denounced as the curse of new countries, 
sowing their virgin soil with rotten seed. The right of the Crown 
to the land revenue was denied, and a representative Assembly was 
claimed, which would give the colonists some control over their own - 
affairs. The Imperial Parliament was vehemently’and repeatedly 
appealed to for these concessions, and the London press partially 
awdkened to the interests at stake. Some results were ‘obtained. 
In 1841, the system of assigning convict servants was abolished, and 
shortly afterwards the practice of sending convicts to the colony was 
abandoned. And in 1848 Lord Stanley, then Secretary of State, 
conceded to their prayers a representative Assembly, to be denominated 
the Legislative Council of New South Wales. The experizhent, i 
-must be confessed, was not rashly made; the franchise was restricte 
the seats were skilfully distributed to evade popular influen 
‘and the nomination of one-third of the body was retained by t, 
Crown; that is to say, by the Governor. But the new ‘Legisla 
provided at any rate a platform from which the completion of its 
powers could be demanded with unwonted authority—for this j 
first work to which a maimed and imperfect Legislature 1 is sure to 

The career of the new body proved the ripeness of the 
for self-government. Among the members were several wh 
became Ministers of State under the responsible system, so 
led the free Parliament of New South Wales as Premiers, 
who have been considered worthy of having hereditary ra 
ferred upon them, and one who has won also the higher di 
of a reputation familiar to both hemispheres. Robert Low 
member, and with ‘him one whom the people of New Sout 
régard ,as his equal in masculine eloquence, and his superior, 
patriotism and political resources, William Charles Wentworth 
greatest native that the continent has yet produced. 

Such an Assembly naturally made an inspection of the 
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of the colony, and found everywhere the results of misgovernment 
and corruption. The choicest lands had been granted away in huge 
tracts to favoured individuals by the Colonial Office. There are 
a hundred British peers whose united estates would not constitute a 
territory as large or as valuable as had been squandered in this 
manner. The revenue was disposed of by Imperial authority contrary 
to the specific provisions of the colonial Magna Charta. The judges 
held office at the pleasure of the Secretary of State, and the colonists 
were required to support the remnant of a convict’establishment consist- 
ing of prisoners of whom the British taxpayers were relieved. Taught 
by the contests in Canada, Wentworth and his colleagues demanded 
responsible government, and plenary powers of legislation. By this, 
time the colony had ceased for ten years to be a receptacle for British 
criminals. A considerable class of native gentlemen, many of them 
educated in the English universities, rejoiced in the name of Austra- 
lians; Wentworth fired them with the large political ambition which, 
even while a student, warmed his own breast, and bade them ntt 
despair of empire, because of their origin. 


“Did not of old the imperial eagle rise, 
Hatched in an aere fouler fai than this?” * 


The colonists had justified their political ambition by great per- 
sonal success. They owned property in land and houses worth thirty 
millions sterling. They had established breweries, distilleries, and 
such other simple manufactories as first arise in a new community. 
They exported wool and hides to the value of a million and a half 
sterling, and the public revenue from all sources approached half a 
lion. The population had increased to nearly two hundred 
ousand, of whom less than three thousand were convicts, and more 
an eight hundred belonged to the learned professions. Such a com- 
nity had quite outgrown the swaddling-clothes of the Colonial Office. 
n 1850 the claims of the colonists for plenary powers of legislation 
at length recognised by a somewhat timid but essentially just 
reasonable concession. The Assembly was authorised to frame a 
tution for New South Wales within certain specified limits, which 
re should be afterwards submitted for approval or rejection to the 
l parliament. Mr. Wentworth induced the Council to employ the 
nferred upon them in a very effectual manner, and one for which 
s no precedent in the Canadian struggle or elsewhere. A Select 
ée was appointed to frame a Constitution, but icstead of confin- 
selves within the narrow limits prescribed, he led them to pre- 
easure which, if it became law, would recognise and legalise 
claims as completely as the Bill of Rights embodied the 
les demanded in the Petition of Rights.t As*such a measure 


ambridge prize poem on Australia by W. C. Wentworth. 

fhe Committee consisted of Mr. Wentworth (Chairman); Mr. Donaldson (after- 
ards Sir Stewart Donaldson, first Prime Minister of New South Wales) ; Mr. Cowper 
{afterwards Sir Charles Cowper, for several years Prime Min:ster); Mr. James 
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was clearly ultra vires, a Bill was at the same time prepared for 
the Imperial Parliament which would cure this defect. “This Consti- 
tution marks the third great step in the struggle for Colonial liberty. 
` It distinctly provided or implied that the Executive Council must for 
the future consist of certain heads of departments having seats in the 
Legislature, and that all appointments to offices in the Colony should 
be made by the Governor with their advice—this was responsible 
government. And that the Legislature, consisting of- two Houses, 
should be empowered to make laws regulating the disposal of the 
public lands, and for the peace, welfare, and good government of the 
Colony in all cases whatever. : This was a Parliament with plenary 
powers. j 

. But the measure was substantially a conservative one, and exas- 
perated the partisans of extreme democracy. The Upper House was 
not to be elective, but a-power'was retained to create an elective House 
within five years if the new Legislature desired it. And it was pro- 
vřed that no fundamental part of the Constitution could be altered 
without an absolute majority of both Houses on the second and third 
reading (a provision copied from the Constitution,of Canada) and that 
Bills affecting Imperial interests might be reserved for’ the Queen’s 
pleasure, and be disallowed at any time within two years. 

The contest in Canada, which was long at an end, might have 
taught the Imperial Government the policy suitable to Australia ; but 
experience seems to have existed for them in vain. When a difficulty 
arose in one hemisphere, which had already perplexed and in the end 
overwhelmed them in another, they encountered it like aboriginals, 
as if such a phenomenon was unheard of. New South Wales had th 
question of responsible government to fight over again, as if Canady 
had never existed. It would be to their detriment, they were assureq 
to grant them the local patronage of the Colony. 






















“Her Majesty’s Government could not recognise in the inhabitany 
New South Wales any monopoly of the right to such offices, and so pre 
their being bestowed on other of Her Majesty’s subjects. The inhabita 
New South Wales were not considered disqualified for receiving 
appointments in other colonies or at home; nor could anything b 
injurious to the interests of the British Empire than to lay down a 
which the Empire would be broken up into a number of small com 
the members of each of which should be considered as only admij 
employment in that to which they more immediatély belonged.” 


It was a rash experiment to send a vapoury placebo lik 
men so able and well-informed as the popular leaders in Ne 
Wales. Their answer was direct and fatal as a volley from a 
leuse. They hal never proposed (they said) to restrict the 


MacArthur, Mr. Murray (afterwards Sir Aubrey Murray, President of the Legis 
Council); Mr. Lamb, Mr. Martin (afterwards Sir James Martin, Attorney-general z 
Prime Minister) ; Mr. Plunkett (then Attorney-general and afterwards President of the 
Legislative Council); the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Deas Thompson and Mr. Douglass. 
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patronage to the inhabitants of New South Wales. What they pro- 
posed and insisted on was that all appointments in the Colony should 
be distributed among persons who were thought fit for them by a 
local Ministry enjoying the confidence of a local parliament, not by 
gentlemen in Downing Street irresponsible to the Colony. As for 
the qualification of the inhabitants of New South Wales to receive 
appointments in England or the colonies, they did not think it neces- 
sary to speculate on such a purely theoretic question. It was certain 
they had never yet received any, such appointments, and considering 
the manner in which the patronage of the Crown ‘was distributed by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers in London, the most sanguine among them 
did not anticipate that they should. As respects the risk of breaking 
the Empire up into small communities, the practice they contended for 
was in full operation in the North-American colonies, and they could 
not understand why New South Wales should not be put on the 
same footing. They respectfully but determinedly demanded that “ all 
that was necessary to place them on a perfect equality with their 
fellow-subjects at home should be conceded to them, and to their 
posterity at once and for ever.” 

The Colonial Office was slow to move. Colonists, like step- 

children at school, were sometimes neglected, not of a set purpose, 
but because their petty and distant claims, in which no one at home 
was interested, got postponed in the hurry of more pretentious and 
immediate engagements. But the colonists would at length wait no 
longer, and when the estimates for 1853 were voted in the Legislative 
Council, Mr. Wentworth moved a resolution, and carried it against the 
utmost resistance of the Executive that the House would not vote 
stimates for another year till a satisfactory answer were made to their 
emand for responsible government. ' 
While they were waiting for the constitution at the Antipodes, 
re was a change of Government in England, from Whig to Tory, 
out any detriment to the colony. Sir John Pakington, the new 
etary of State, spoke of the policy of the administration in terms 
table to his good sense. 


















is colleagues [he said] considered themselves bound to meet the colonists 
fiding and liberal spirit. They thought that the Government, living 
ance, could not judge of their affairs and their expenditure so well as 
ists themselves ; and that they ought to place tnat confidence in 
ich, as Englishmen accustomed to the institutions of this country, 
e so well entitled to possess.” 


the Bills sent home became law in the end, the Colony obtain- 
her most prudent statesmen had demanded, and during the 
ation which has since elapsed it has enjoyed unbroken tranquillity 
a constantly growing prosperity. 

The history of colonial liberty would be incomplete without some 
account of transactions in a province of New South Wales, then known 
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as Port Phillip, but which has since become famous as the colony of 
Victoria. Sixty years ago, while England was struggling for her first 
Reform Bill, and France ‘was in the crisis of her second Revolution, 
the foot of a civilised man had never been set on the soil of this 
territory. But half a dozen years later it became widely known by an 
exploration made by the Surveyor-general of New South Wales, who 
published a glowing description of its soil, climate, and resources. It: 
speedily -got occupied, and gradually became organised as an outlying 
province of New South Wales. From the beginning it was entirely 
self-made; the Colonial Office having only interfered to declare that 
. no settlement ought to be planted in that district, and the Governor at 
Sydney followed up this decree by warning the enterprising settlers 
that they would be pene as intruders on the public lands of the — 
Crown. 

Colonists who E the injustice of the mother country were 
not always just to their own dependencies. Port Phillip was much 
` discontented’ with the Executive and Legislature at Sydney. Its half- 
dozen representatives in the latter body proved quite powerless to 
protect the interests. of their constituents, After a'short experiment 
it was found impossible to get fit men to reside a thousand miles 
away from their daily pursuits for results so insignificant as could be 
obtained. The handful of inhabitants petitioned the Imperial Parlia- 
ment over and over again that Port Phillip should be created a 
separate colony, but were not listened to. To mark their discontent, 
with the existing system in a manner which could not be misunder- 
stood, they at length elected the Secretary of State in London to be 
their representative in Sydney. This stroke told home in West- 
minster, and in 1850 it was at length determined to yield to thei 
wishes and to create Port Phillip a separate colony. 

One of the duties entrusted to the expiring council in Sydney 
to frame an electoral Act for the Legislative Council of the new colo 
and it cannot be denied that they did this work in an unfriendly 
grudging spirit. I must not be supposed tb paint the leade 
colonial enterprise as heroes of romance. They were contendi 
just rights and so far entitled to our sympathy, but they were 
times greedy and unreasonable in. pursuing their private in 
Port. Phillip had constantly complained that the money raised 
of land in their district was spent in local improvements in 
and the new electoral Act threw political power in the ne 
mainly into the hands of Crown tenants or squatters as t 
called, of whom Mr. Wentworth was one of the leaders. T 
population got ope member to every 5000 inhabitants; the farn 
member to every 7000, while the squatter got one memb 
every 2000. This was the parting gift of the legislature at Sydi 
when it could hold them no longer, it sent them to sea in 
boat built to capsize. And it may be feared that Mr. Went- 
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worth was scarcely more generous to his unhappy fellow-countrymen, 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Australasia.* 

After the first Legislative Council of Port Phillip was elected, but 
before it began to sit, a transaction occurred which changed for ever 
the fortunes of the settlement, The maddening vision which inspired 
Columbus to explore unknown seas, and which drew Cortez, Pizarro, 
and Raleigh in his adventurous track, was realised among thém in a 
land seamed and sown with virgin gold. I have elsewhere told the 
story : 

“Gold was found on the surface, and a few inches or a few feet under the 
surface; sometimes in solid lumps of immense value (which the miners, after 
the Californian example, called ‘ nuggets’); sometimes in ‘ pockets,’ where a 
number of smaller nuggets lay close together ; sometimes in scattered par- 
ticles mixed with the soil, but easily separated by sluicing the earth in water. 
The new legislature, created to regulate the simple interests of graziers and 
traders, would soon (it was plain) find itself called upon to rule the turbulent 
population of a gold country, and to face large and unexpected problems of 
policy and government.” 


The colonists encountered these unexpected diflicultiés with reason- 
able vigour and promptitude. After a few sessions had given them 
parliamentary experience, they pronounced the system of an Executive 
completely independent of a Legislature an abortion, and demanded 
a constitution like that of New South Wales. They were authorised 
to frame such a measure, and soon sent one to Downing Street, 
differing from their exemplar chiefly in having an elective Upper 
Chamber, with a high property qualification, instead of a nominated 
one. ` This Bill was promised speedy consideration, but month 
followed month, and session followed session, before the promise was 
ulfilled. 

Tt was delayed, indeed, till the colonists were fevered with 
th and indignation. A deputation was sent home to flap the 


“With the next Governor, Sir Geoige Gipps, Mr. Wentworth same into collision 
he subject of his land purchases ın New Zealand. He had bought of the native 
, for goods of the value of £400, and a promise of a small annuity to each of the 
rs, the whole of the Middle Island, that is the territory now comprised in Otago, 
and, Canterbury, Nelson, and Marlborough—together with some 200,000 acres of 
thern Island. Sir George Gipps 1egarded the attempt of Mr. Wentworth and 
ners to obtain this vast domain as a monstrous perversicn of the forms of 
and sale in taking advantage of the ignorance ofja barbarous people; and 
orts of Mr. Wentworth, by legal argument and political influence, to make 
purchase proved unavailing ’—Heaton's “ Australian Dictionary of Dates.” 

of the Governor, Sir George Gipps, indeed, was coucked in language of 
crushing scorn, he wag probably glad to have the popular leader at a dis- 
who had not been a too scrupulous critic of his official career, and he spoke 
judge than a triumphant opponent :—‘ A great deal was said by this gentle- 
Ventworth], in the course of his address to the Council, of corruption and 
well as of the love which men in office have for patronage But, gentlemen, 
muption! talk of jobbery! why if all the corruption which had defiled 
since the expulsion of the Stuarts were gathered into one heap it would not 
h a sum as this—if all the jobs which have been done sice the days of Sir 
alpole, were collected into one job, they would not make so big a job as the 
ch Mr. Wentworth asks me to lendahand in perpetrating —the job, that is to say, 
king to him 4 grant of twenty milhons of acres, at the rate of one hundred acres 
farthing.” 
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-~ Colonial, Minister in vain. But though he had not leisure to send 
them a constitution, he had another boon in store for them. They 
had repeatedly refused to pollute their community by the admission 
of convicts, but the Colonial Office thought their objections futile and 
unreasonable. 


“And now, when the desire of self-government was about to be 
gratified, the renewal of the attempt wounded their-pride as much as 
it alarmed their fears. A. meeting was immediately held, at which 
the chief men of the settlement—English, Irish, and Scotch—were 
spokesmen of the popular determination that the convicts should not 
be received. And not in the masquerade of savages, like the patriots 
of Boston, but without disguise or fear, they delivered their will. The. 
magistrates of the city and district met soon afterwards, and indorsed 
the popular decision. The Governor at Sydney at this time, a ci-devant 
dandy, aiming only to keep things quiet, promised for peace’ sake that no 
convicts should be permitted to land in Port Phillip until ‘the feelings of _ 
the community were made known in Downing Street.’ The colonists on 
their side determined that no felons should be intruded upon their wives and 
children, whatever might be the response of the distant oracle. A second 
meeting agreed nemine contradicente that the prisoners should not be permitted 
to land. This intrepid resolution like all daring action, was originally the 
work of a few, but it suited the temper of the people, and was adopted 
with as near an approach to unanimity as can ever be attained in com- 
munities where individual opinion is free. ‘The convicts must not land,’ 
became the popular watchword. The Governor at Sydney, having as 
little the temper as the resources necessary to play the part of a tyrant, 
adhered to his promise, and the captain, under, his peremptory orders, set 
sail for Sydney.” : 

Here the story of how colonies obtained their political rights 
might stop, but that its most incredible chapter remains to be written. 
At this period (1854) responsible Government was in full operation: i 
Canada and in all the neighbouring colonies. It had been obiaine 
at the cost of two insurrections indeed, and the lives of thr 
_ governors, who were sacrificed in the conflict as surely as if they 

fallen in battle; but the victory of the people in the Atlantic colo 
was: complete and confessed, and the future course of the Col 
Office was plain. The constitution of Victoria was promised as 
as the House of Commons could find leisure to scrutinise th 
sent home. The interval need not have exceeded a few mont 
might have passed in perfect tranquillity, interrupted only b 
rejoicings—a species of revelry for which colonists have alwa, 
an uncommon aptitude. But the Imperial Government so 
-it that the worst blunders which disgraced the contest in 
were now renewed in the South. A fierce insurrection was 
and another infatuated Governor, chosen to perform a task 
he had no faculties or training, died, as Metcalfe and Sydenh 
died on another continent. It will probably be inferred th 
permanent officers of the Colonial Department, in whose hand 
threads of policy must always rest, were weak and incapable. 
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this assumption would be a grave mistake. The Under-Secretary was a 
man whose historical essays ih the Hdinburgh Review rivalled Macaulay’s, 
and were often mistaken for them. One of his colleagues has influenced 
political thought in England by his writings more than Cobden or 
Bright influenced it by their oratory, and another is author of a drama, 
the greatest, perhaps, produced in England since the Elizabethan era. 
Nor were they overborne by the strong personality of their political 
chief. The Secretary of State for the Colonies was a country gentle- 
man in office for the first time, and whose highest achievement had 
been to preside benignly at the Quarter Sessions of his district. All 
the trouble came from another source, from the practice of sacrificing 
the largest colonial interests to the smallest convenience in Palace 
Yard. There was a steady supporter of the Government at this time 
rarely heard in debaté, but never absent from a division, who had a 
cousin to provide for, and as the salary of Governor in the gold colony 
was fixed on an Oriental scale, and was, in fact, as great as the salaries 
.of the President of the United States, the Prime Minister of England, 
and the Speaker of the House of Commons united—he claimed this 
prize as the reward of his party fidelity. His protégé was a post- 
captain, trained on the quarter-deck, and as ignorant as a Pasha of 
all that concerned parliamentary government. His achievements in 
Victoria will-complete the history of the long struggle for colonial 
rights. 


C. Gavan Durry. 
Alpes Maritimes. Pa 
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THE! BETTERMENT TAX IN AMERICA. 


HE betterment tax against which the Duke of Argyll and 
Mr. Herbert have been making só many scruples in the Times 
—the special assessment of the expense (or part of the expense) of a 
local improvement on the adjoining property which is, specially 
benefited by the improvement—has been known in America for two ' 
hundred years. The power to impose such an assessment was given 
to a Highway Board in the county of Ulster, in the colony of New York, 
in the year 1691, for the purpose of making public roads, and the same 
power was again given the same year to the corporation of the city 
of New York for the construction of the public streets. These Acts 
were Still in force in 1778, when Von Schaack published his collec 
tion of statutes, and their betterment clauses were re-affirmed in 178 
when the old colonial statutes were revised for the new State co 
stitution under the Republic. As the city grew, fresh Improve 
‘Acts were required, and the same provision:.of a betterment tax 
the partial or total payment of the expense incurred by the imp 
ments was contained in the successive Acts of 1793, 1795, , 
1801, and 1813.*. 

The betterment tax therefore originated in the very inf 
New York, and has continued ever since one of the ordinar 
and means of meeting the cost of city improvements. It 
common custom there even before it was sanctioned by an 
‘When the’ city fathers dug a new well, they always laid 
expenge on the city generally, and the other half on the o 
property nearest to the well. ‘That was done in the case o. 
‘wells in Broadway, Pearl Street, and other parts in 1676.t 















_ *® Angell and Durfee’s “Law of Highways,” p. 158. 
t Watson’s “ Annals of New York,” p. 157. 
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From this early appearance of the practice in New York, one may 
be disposed to infer that it is of Dutch origin, but that inference does 
nòt seem to be correct, for the system on which streets and other town 
improvements were made in New Amsterdam was the system of 
voluntary contributions, with the proviso that if any well-to-do 
person failed to pay his share, the corporation should, as authorised 
by statute, tax him according to his ability. It was the principle 
therefore of a general assessment on all alike, and not, like the 
betterment tax, of a special assessment on adjoining owners above 
others. This betterment tax most probably rose spontaneously out 
of natural considerations of equity and convenience, although it is just 
possible the seeds of the idea may have been carried across from England. - 
For the old method of making and maintaining the streets in London 
and Westminster was to oblige every owner to make and repair the part 
in front of his own property “up to the channel running in the middle 
of the street,” and the construction of embankments against the 
“ outeragiousness of the river,” at Plumstead and Erith was imposed 
by statute on the adjacent landowners as far back as the reign of 
Henry the Highth.* 

The germ never developed any further, however, in this country, 
being choked probably by the all-conquering tendency of legislation 
to favour real estate; but in America it has grown up und flour- 
ished, it has been transplanted successfully from State to State, and 
there is now scarce a city in the Union probably thas does not sit 
under the shelter of its branches. In New York State itself, every 
city within the territory, and many even of the villages, have had 
owers of this kind conferred upon them for making roads or paving 
reets, or laying sewers, or draining marshes, or providing public 
rks or other improvements for the general convenience; and while in 
st cases the special tax is laid only on owners of property actually 
iting on the improvement in the measure of their frontage, in 
it has been laid on all real estate benefited by the improve- 
in the measure of the benefit received. The municipal corpora- 
Buffalo got powers of this latter sort in 1868, and on an action 
raised against the provision the Supreme Court held it to be 
onstitutional. Even “non-resident tracts ”—unoccupied pas- 
agricultural land—-may, according to the Revised Statutes of 
k State, be subjected to a special betterment tax, if in the 
of the Tax Commissioners their value has been enhanced by 
done by the Highway Board. 
the principle has been so long established and in operation 
York, it was only adopted in the other States of America 
he last fifty years. It was adopted in none of them without 
opposition and repeated litigation, but it prevails at last, with 

® See Clifford’s “Private Bill Legislation,” i. 28. 
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general acquiescence in probably every State in the Union. When 
Stimson wrote his book on American Law the principle of the better- 
ment tax had been incorporated in the constitutions of five States— 
Illinois, Minnesota, Arkansas, California, and Nebraska—and their 
example has been followed by other States since, which have. been re- 
vising their constitutions—Ohio and Rhode Island, for instance; but 
although in the remaining States it may not have been expressly 
formulated in the constitution, it has been practically made part of the 
constitution all the same by judicial construction. In Kentucky it 
was adopted as far back at least as 1840, in Maryland in 1847, New 
Jersey 1852, South Carolina 1852, Mississippi 1854, Virginia 1856, 
Missouri 1856, and about the same time or later in Kansas, Pennsyl- . 
vania, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Oregon, and very likely all the others. It has been sanctioned not only 
by the State legislatures, but also by Congress, which in its capacity 
as legislature for the District of Columbia gave authority to the city of 
Washington to impose a special betterment rate for the improvements 
it had in contemplation twenty years ago.* Mr. Dillon, the author of 
the standard book on American Municipal Law, quotes the statement 
of a judge in the Supreme Court of Missouri to the effect that the 
principle of the betterment tax had been subjected to severe ahalysis 
in almost every State in the Union, and adds that “it is now as 
firmly established as any other doctrine of American law”; while, as: 
for the tax itself, it has become the usual form of assessment for new 
municipal works of every description. For’ the last ten years‘there 
seems almost an entire absence of litigation against this form of im- 
post, and from that we may conclude that the public mind has a 
length everywhere acquiesced in its reasonableness and equity. By 
it has not done so without much controversy. ; 

The equity of the tax has been again and again discussed by 
judges of the Supreme Courts of the several States, and invari 
with the same result of an affirmative finding. The questio 
been raised before them in various ways, but usually either by an 
nary abutting owner who contends that the tax is discriminatin 
violates the principle contained in most of the State consti 
that all taxation must be equal and uniform, or by a church 
versity claiming immunity from the tax on the ground of 
privilege granted them by statute (as has been generously 
-most of the States) of exemption from all taxation. The a 
-been very much to the same purport in all the different Stat 
judges have taken their stand on the broad principle, that t 
reap the benefit “of a public work ought to bear the burden of 
where the benefit is discriminating, the burden, to be equal, m 
discriminating likewise. The plaintiff has always been dismissed, 

* See Dillon’s “Law of Municipal Corporations,” ii. 675. 
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told very flatly he had no just cause for complaint, inasmuch as Je had 
already pocketed from the transaction more than he was asked to con- 
tribute, and that his contribution was not so much in the nature of a tax 
as of a mere consideration for value received. It was a definite quid 
. pro quo, and the appropriator of the benefit of the improvement ought 
in common fairness to render some equivalent for tae benefit he 
appropriated. The churches and universities that have sued for relief 
from it, on the ground of their constitutional exemption from all taxa- 
tion, have been informed that this was not taxation—it was only a case 
of one proprietor improving his estate by works which necessarily im- 
proved the contiguous estate of another proprietor at the same time, 
and asking the latter to bear his share of the expense. Harvard 
College indeed was able, in 1871, to maintain its exemption success- 
fully before the Suara Court of Massachusetts, because by the 
peculiar phraseology of its charter it was freed not from taxes and rates 
only, but from “ all civil impositions, taxes and rates,” and although the 
Court was quite clear that a betterment assessment was neither a tax 
nor a rate, it could not see its way to pronounce that it was nota 
civil imposition. But in the same year, Brown University, in Rhode 
Island, had its plea for exemption repelled, because, less fortunate 
than the sister college, its charter merely ‘“ freed and exempted it from 
‘all taxes,” and the Court had no difficulty in saying that an imposi- 
tion for betterment was not a tax.* The effect of decisions like this 
is that a church or university which is exempt from ordinary road 
assessment for the repair of the streets, is yet always subject, like 
ther adjacent proprietors, to the special improvement rate for their 
struction. When Nassau Street, in New York, was improved, 
eral churches lay within the area of charge, and resisted the 
ost in the court of law on the plea that an Act of the year 1813 
ssly declared that ‘no real estate belonging to any church shall 
ved by any law of this State ;” but the Court held that a special 
ement rate assessed according to benefit received, and in pay- 
therefor was not taxation at all in any proper sense of the 
t was no burden, and therefore it was no tax. ‘There 
conveniences or hardship in it,” said the judge in giving 
ion of the Court, “and the maxim of the ‘aw that he 
the benefit ought to feel the burden also, is perfectly 
with the interests and dictates of science and religion.” f 
the idea of calling this kind of assessment robbery, as 
ne. The proprietor. was not robbed of anything ; nothing 
was taken away from him. His neighbour—the municipal 
—had given him something, and imposed an*assessment to 
ack. ‘An assessment is not a burden, it is an equivalent 














* American Law Review, iv. 523. 
f Angell and Durfee’s “ Law of Highways,” p. 152. 
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for a benefit.” * It is held of course to be a tax in this sense, that 
being a compulsory imposition it can only be levied by a public body, 
and is a particular and legitimate exercise of the taxing power allowed 
to the legislature by the constitution and delegated by the legislature 
to municipal corporations in conformity with constitutional conditions. 
In Illinois the Drainage Commissioners obtained the insertion. of a` 
betterment clause in one of their Acts, but the Supreme Court held, 
in 1871, that it would be unconstitutional for a private corporation 
like the Drainage Commissioners to assess for betterment, because a 
_ compulsory imposition for betterment was a tax, and the taxing power ` 
could not be constitutionally exercised by a private corporation.f But 
though considered a tax,in respect of the authority imposing it, it has 
been expressly ruled, not only in New York, butin Missouri, Louisiana, 
and other States, not to be a tax in respect to the purposes for which 
it is imposed, or the nature of its bearing on the people who pay it. 
. Sometimes the judges, while ruling practically to the same effect, 
base their reasons on more limited and specific ground. In 1874 the 
Boston Seamen’s Friends: Society claimed relief from a betterment 
impost under the provision in the constitution of the State of 
Massachusetts, by which the property, personal or real, of literary, 
benevolent, charitable, and scientific institutions incorporated within 
the commonwealth is exempted from taxation; but the Supreme 
Court decided that the taxation meant in the statute was taxation for 
the public charges of government, and could not be reasonably 
interpreted 'to include assessments for expenditure of a purely loca, 
character, the benefits of which were more immediately and specially: 
perhaps in some cases exclusively—experienced in the particu 
localities where the property claiming exemption was situated.t 
principle of this decision is allied to the doctrine which has also 
laid down by the American Courts in dealing with betterment c 
that a local improvement possesses always more or less of a p 
character, notwithstanding that it may be undertaken under 
authority; but, whatever doctrine or.reason is laid down, the 
always substantially rests on the equitable consideration t 
sphere of benefit ought to be the sphere of burden, and that j 
would be wrong to tax individuals alone for improvements fr 
all alike benefit, so it would be equally wrong to tax al 
improvements from which particular individuals receive the 
of advantage. Judge Slidell of Louisiana accordingly d 
the system of paying for special local improvements wholly 
general treasury was inequitable, and would result, he be 
great extravagance, abuse and injustice.” He held the py 
‘the betterment tax to be safer as well as juster than the othe 


* Angell and Durfee’s ‘‘ Law of Highways,” p. 153. i 
+ American Law Review, vi. 504. f Jbid. viii: 383 
§ Dillon’s " Law of Municipal Corporations,” ii. 697. 
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The municipal code of Ohio declares certain improvements, usually 
considered in this country to be of a public character, to be purely 
private—so far at any rate as paying for them goes. “An assessment for 
the construction of sewers is in its nature a charge for a permanent 
addition to thé freehold, and is to be paid by the owner cf the fee or the 
holder of a perpetual lease, but is not chargeable against an ordinary 
tenant for years.”* In Tennessee Judge Green went farther, and 
represented a foot-pavement not as an addition given to a property, 
but as the removal of a nuisance from it. The mayor and aldermen 
of Franklin in that State got authority by statute to have side-wallxs 
and, foot-pavements constructed on the streets of their town by the 
owners of property abutting on the streets, or, in the event of the 
owners’ negligence, to construct the streets at the owners’ expense. 
The latter reclaimed against the impost as being unequal and 
therefore unconstitutional, but the judge, in delivering the opinion 
of the Court, said: “We do not think that this law levies a 
tax. A tax isa sum which is required to be paid by the citizens 
usually for revenue purposes; but this ordinance levies no sum of 
money to be paid by the citizens: It requires a duty to be performed 
for the well-being and comfort of the citizens of the town. It is in 
the nature of a nuisance to be removed; and if an ordinance were to 
require that each owner of æ lot in town should remove nuisances 
from his lot, and on failure to do-so the town constable should remove 
the nuisance and the party should pay the expense of the work, it 
would hardly be suggested that the expense so incurred was a tax.” f 
Assessments for improvements of this kind have been accordingly 
epresented as falling more properly under the police power of 
overnment than under its taxing power, and some Courts have chosen 
t as the ground for vindicating their constitutionality. This 
stion of police power or taxing power is a very practical and 
ently troublesome consideration in America, but our own Public 
th Act of 1875 confers on local authorities, for purposes of 
ry police, the same power to assess the cost of street improve- 
—levelling, paving, sewering, channelling, and lighting—on 
ig owners according to their frontage ; and not only so, it also 
y recognises the distinction between public improvements 
zate improvements enforced for public reasons, and provides 
cial private improvement rate. A private improvement is one 
ugh instituted as a public necessity, yet confers its benefits 
private individuals, and that class of improvement the 
lividuals, who benefit most by it, are required to undertake 
event to pay for. The beneficiaries, however, are supposed. 
e occupiers, and the owners, with the consideration always 
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shown them by English law, are charged only when the premises are 
unoccupied. 

In America the distinction between private benefit and public 
benefit, between local benefit and general benefit, is always recognised 
as a ruling one in affairs of this kind, and as in actual events these 
several benefits are usually mingled, it becomes an object of care 
to distribute their respective incidence aright. While the imposition 
of a general assessment’ for a local benefit has been held to be wrong, 
the American Courts have at the same time declared it equally wrong 
to impose a local assessment for a general benefit. Acts throwing the 
whole burden of improvements on abutting owners have been re- 
peatedly rejected. In the case’ of, making a street, indeed, this is 
- often allowed. In New York the custom:is for the abutting owners to 

pay the whole cost of the construction. But then the cost here is 
not relatively high, and the advantage reaped by those ‘particular 
beneficiaries is beyond all comparison greater than that reaped by any 
other inhabitants of the place. But in the case of a country road it 
was decided otherwise, \at least in the Pennsylvanian Court. A muni- 
cipal corporation in that State was authorised by an Act of Legislature 
to make a road seven miles long, running mainly through agricultural 
lands, and to assess the cost on all land within a certain distance of the 
road, whether abutting directly upon it or not. It ‘was shown in 
evidence that although every one of the persons taxed for the road 
would benefit by the road, each in his degree, there was a great many 
besides who would benefit by the road but were not taxed a farthing, 
- and that the road would be, in short, a great public benefit to the 
people .of the municipality ; and the Court held that in those circum 
stances the imposition was unconstitutional, inasmuch as it impos 
a merely local assessment for a general benefit. The same Court g 
another decision to the same effect. The city of Philadelphia t 
a street, already in good condition, and improved it for a public 
or carriage-way, and then’ thought to assess the expense on the 
cent owners; but the Court refused to sanction the imposition 
ground that the improvement had been made not for local, b 
general purposes.* That is very much the contention of the op 
of the betterment clauses of the Strand Improvement Bill. 
provement, they allege, is devised for the behoof of the gener 
alone, and the general public alone should pay the cost. But, 
of the situation is not encouraged apparently in any other St 
Pennsylvania, and in that State generally the betterment 
ciple seems to be applied with more restraint and caution than 
In 1877 the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania declared a road as 
on abutting owners in proportion to frontage to be unequ 
therefore unconstitutional, not merely in the case of rural, 


# Cooley’s “Constitutional Limitations,” p. 630. 
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suburban property.* The only difference we can see between the case 
of urban and the case of rural and suburban property, is that the property 
taxed is very much more valuable as compared with tha cost incurred 
for the improvement in the one case than in the other, and can on that 
. account bear the burden easier. The judgment seems to rest therefore 
on a common-sense view of what the neighbourhood will bear. The 
general public derive as much benefit from the urban street as from 
the rural or suburban road—possibly even more; but they ‘are dis- 
pensed from contributing their quota in the former case, because the 
abutting property is at once so much abler to stand the cost, and so 
much more greatly benefited by the improvement. 

In 1878 the Supreme Court of Missouri threw out what will probably 
strike most people as a singularly objectionable attempt to lay the whole 
burden of a public improvement on the handful of adjacent proprietors. 
The city of St. Louis had obtained from the State Legislature an Act for 
the creation of a public park—to be called the Forest Park—on layd 
outside the city territory. The Act constituted a special body, called the 
Park Commissioners, for the purpose of carrying out the scheme, and 
gave them powers to purchase the land compulsorily, and to throw the 
price on the owners of the adjacent property by a special tax which 
would pay up the whole in twenty years. But the Court held the 
scheme to be unconstitutional, partly because it entrusted taxing 
powers to a private corporation, but chiefly because it levied the assess- 
ment exclusively on certain designated lands outside the city, though’ 
the object was one of general benefit which the Act itself declared to 
be of great importance to the city of St. Louis, conducive to its dignity 
nd character, and to the health and recreation of its inhabitants. To 
ovide a public park for the amusement of the people of St. Louis at 
o exclusive expense of a few private owners of estate outside the 
n is clearly contrary to the equitable principle that he who reaps 
enefit ought to bear the burden; and the judge who delivered 
pinion of the Court concluded by saying that “ the constitution 
isely erected a barrier against this exorbitant power, and there 
íme in the tide of any special taxation when it must be said, 
far shalt thou go and no farther””}+ It ougkt to be added 
Supreme Court of Missouri had already, as far back as 1856, 
in the case of the city of Weston that the Legislature could 
itutionally authorise a municipal corporation to tax for its 
‘purposes the lands lying beyond the limits of its Jurisdiction. 
d lying immediately round a town derives, no doubt, an 
ent in value from its situation near the town, but it mani- 
y does so because, and in the measure in whieh, the town, on’ 
, Teceiyes accommodation and advantage from that land. The 
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local authority under whose jurisdiction the land in question lies 
could therefore as justly seek to tax the houses in the town for its 
purposes as the town to tax its fields. The mere overlapping of juris- 
dictions would not constitute a difficulty to the American mind, for 
most of the States are in the habit of constituting special taxing 
districts, different from any of the ordinary civil or political divisions 
of their territory, when they conceive that to be necessary for the more 
equitable distribution of the expense of any specific local improvement. 
For building a bridge, for example, a State Legislature may mark out. 
the special area of benefit,-and create it into & separate taxing district 
for the purpdse.* What guided the Court of Missouri in frustrating 
the attempts of the cities of Weston and St. Louis to tax outsiders 
for the local objects of these cities themselves was not therefore any 
consideration of municipal jurisdiction, but merely the simple prin- 
ciple of equity; those who enjoy the benefit ought to bear the 
burden. So that this rule seems in practice to be applied both ways 
pretty evenly—to prevent, on the one hand, the general public from 
throwing their proper burden on the shoulders of the special private 
beneficiaries, as well as to prevent, on the other, the private bene- 
ficiaries from running off with great pecuniary advantages from an 
improvement without paying an adequate share of its cost. 
The same consideration is often shown in adjusting the delicate 
point of the precise share of the cost of the improvement that ought 
equitably to fall upon the adjacent proprietots. Very different rules 
are followed in this matter in the different States. In New York, 
where the betterment tax has been longest in operation, the rul 
seems to be, in the case of ordinary street improvements, to lay t 
whole cost on the proprietors abutting on the street. | It seems 
be so also in Maryland, and doubtless elsewhere. But the Supre 
Court of Illinois, in 1870, declared it to be unconstitutional to th 
the whole expense on the abutting proprietors without regard t 
actual benefit they might respectively have received, because i 
contrary, to the requirement of the constitution that all ta 
should’ be equal. It was considered unequal evidently beca 
attempt was made to apportion the burden to the benefit. I 
Jersey a drainage scheme was stopped by the Supreme Co 
cause it threw the whole cost on the land benefited without p 
for the indemnification of the owners in the event of the 
exceeding the benefit conferred. In Louisiana only one-thi 
cost is imposed on adjacent owners, the other two-thirds 
by the public. In other cases the division is half and 
Blinois, where the decision I have quoted was given, a tow 
Act authorising the construction of side-walks on one side of the 
and half of the expense was to be thrown on the owners of ab 
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property, two-sixths on owners on the side in which the walk was 
laid down, and one-sixth on the owners on the opposite side. Ocea- 
sionally, the attempt to distribute the burden according to the benefit 
leads to proposals of other sorts of differential rating. One set of rate- 
payers may be asked to pay a high rate, another a lower, while a third 
may be exempted altogether. For example, the city of Janeville, in 
Wisconsin, extended its territorial limits ‘so as to include not only 
town and suburbs, but also a considerable extent of the surrounding 
agricultural land, and the Legislature provided that whatever the 
amount of the local taxation on the rest of the town might be, the 
taxation on this agricultural land must never exceed one-half per cent. 
for general municipal purposes, must never for roads and the support 
of the poor exceed one-half the rate paid by the rest of the town, and 
must not be taxed at all for any other purpose. This principle has 
been recognised in our own country. The Metropolitan Improvements 
Act of 1889 authorised the London County Council to purchase a 
disused burial-ground in Tottenham Court Road for a public gardén, 
and to impose one-half of the cost on the ratepayers of the whole of 
London, and the other half specially on the ratepayers of the parish 
of St. Pancras in which the improvement lay. But the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin did not sanction the analogous arrangement at 
Janeville, though that kind of differential taxation, as Cooley tells us, 
is quite familiar in American legislation.* Other principles of varia- 
tion may sometimes rule. A residential street is obviously much 
more an affair of private utility and much less of public than a great 
thoroughfare ; and the Legislature of Kentucky gave a charter to the 
ity of Covington, in 1872, authorising it to pave the streets with 
icholson pavement whenever ‘‘the owners of the larger part of 
ne front feet of ground” abutting on the proposed improvement 
ould petition therefor, and not otherwise; but in respect to 
certain portion of Madison Street, the principal thoroughfare 
the city. to pave that on a mere vote of the council without 
initiative of the owners, but still at the owners’ expense. . The 
t, however, held this discrimination to be unconstitutional, as 
“contrary to the uniformity and approximate equality which 
eld by law to be essential to the validity of such taxation 
essments.” f It will be.observed, both of this case and the 
in one, that though the acts were declared unconstitutional, the 
ation in both cases was in favour of private owners and 
o public. Some States expressly protect the private owners 
cessive exactions by imposing a maximum limis on betterment 
ents. In the municipal code of Ohio, for example, it is laid 
that in no case shall the tax or assessment specially levied 
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and assessed on any lot or land for an improvement amount to more 
than 25-per cent. of the value of such lot or land as assessed for. 
taxation. If the improvement costs more than that rate will meet, 
then the excess must be paid by the municipal corporation’ out of 
its ordinary revenues, except-in cases where ‘‘ three-fourths in interest 
represented by the feet front of the owners of property abutting” on 
the improvement have petitioned for it to be undertaken. In that case 
they are made welcome to pay the whole.* Inthe same State a- 
special betterment tax for sewerage is forbidden to exceed two dollars 
eper foot front; anything above that must be paid out of the sewer . 
fund of the poi: T 
With regard to ordinary street improvements and some others, there 
is a standing controversy whether the assessment ought to be imposed 
(1) on the old rude system of every man paying for the expense of 
making the actual portion of the street opposite his own property ; or 
(2) according to frontage, without that specialisation ; or (8) accord- 
ing to the superficial area of the several lots; or (4) according to the 
value of the lots and buildings on them together; or (5) according to 
estimated benefits received. The constitution of some States contains , 
_ a provision that all property is to be taxed according to its value, but 
in California the Court in 1865 evaded the difficulty raised by this 
provision by the convenient construction that a betterment imposition 
is not a tax,'and need not therefore bé assessed on the'ad valorem 
principle alone. In Ohio it is expressly laid down that the better- 
ment tax may be assessed according to any of various rules, either 
according to frontage, or.according to assessed valuation, or according 
to benefits received, as the municipal council may determine.§ Under 
frontage a datetan is allowed in the case of corner lots, because the 
have a double front. The question of the legitimacy of frontage : 
the rule of assessment has come up in the Courts of Missouri, Kanse 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, and others, and frontage has be 
held competent by them all. In the case of reclaiming land from 
inundation, the Courts of Missouri and Louisiana decided that 
betterment tax should be levied on area, not on valuation.’ C 
other hand, in Michigan a statute authorising a betterment 
assessment to be levied according to superficial area was prone 
unconstitutional, and the city of Chicago was forbidden to ir 
special street improvement tax according to frontage, on the 
that an imposition according to frontage was neither equal nor 
and that the true principle was assessment according to th 
benefits the lots received. Let each lot pay for what it speci: 
and let the rest of the cost be paid by the public. In New 
an Act authorising the expense of paving the road-bed of a 


+ Peck’s “ Municipal Code of Ohio,” ‘BP 187.5 -t Ibid. p; 218. 
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street, to be assessed in the proportion of two-thirds on the abut- 
ting property and one-third on the public at large, was pronounced 
unconstitutional, on the ground that it distributed the expense 
arbitrarily and not according to benefits.* Payment according 
to benefit seems to be the growing rule, Benefits vary very much, 
of course, according to the nature of the property and. the use 
it is put to, but the friends of this’ principle contend that they are 
not difficult to calculate, and that no other principle is at bottom so 
uniform and undiscriminating. On any other principle, the man who 
got most good from an improvement might pay least for it. In 
actual practice there seems no disposition to deal harshly with the 
owner in appropriating the value of the improvement his estate 
receives. In Boston the betterment tax was only one-half the esti- 
mated benefit, so that an ample margin was allowed for possible 
over-valuation, and care taken against possible injustice. 
The benefits taken into account must be direct and not remote. In 
considering benefits with a view to a set-off in compensation cages, 
American law excludes contingent, consequential, prospective and 
general benefits, such as the property shares with all other property in 
the town. The area of benefit is most commonly confined to imme- 
diately abutting estates, but in Ohio it may be extended further. ‘If 
in the opinion of the Council or Board of Improvements the same 
would be equitable, a proportion of the cost of making the improve- 
ment may be assessed upon such other lots or land within the cor- ` 
poration not bounding or abutting upon the improvement as will in 
the opinion of the Council or Board be specially accommodated or 
benefited thereby.”{ The same rule doubtless prevails in other 
tates. In Mississippi an Act was passed and sanctioned for embank- 
g the river Mississippi in a particular county, and the expense was 
be met by “a uniform tax not exceeding ten cents per acre on all 
ds in the county lying on or within ten miles of the river, and five 
ts per acre on all lands in the county lying more than ten miles 
1 the river” f 
e valuation of property, or of benefit to property, necessary for 
etterment tax is made sometimes by special assessors, but usually 
ordinary assessors for the other local taxes; and American 
have always three assessors, who are burgesses in 'the town, 
pted for a three years’ term, and do the work jointly. 
ay has been smoothed for the general introduction of special 
nt legislation in America by certain collateral principles having 
eady adopted in American law. American law, for example, has 
d from the common law of England by refusing to allow an owner 
cover his property from a bond fide adverse possessor until he has 


* Thompson’s “ American Reports,” p. 562. 
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paid the latter adequate compensation -for the improvements he made 
on the property while it was in. his possession. And an eyen more 
important divergence is the recognition, in cases of compulsory pur-, 
chase for railway or similar purposes, of the improvement to the rest 
of the seller's estate as a set-off, according to its value, against his 
claim for compensation for the piece of land taken from him. Thisis 
allowed in most of the American States, possibly i in all. In Massa- 
chusetts the Court laid down the doctrine in a highway case, that 
“ the benefit the owner of the land derives from the laying down of a 
way over it may often exceed the value of the land covered by the 
way ;” and a railway company is allowed in that State to show by way 
of a set-off against a claim for the land it took any direct and peculiar 
benefit or increase of value which the owner of the same land obtains 
from the making of the line, though not any general benefit or increase of 
value received by such land in common with other lands in the neigh- 
bourhood, nor any benefit accruing from the same source to other land 
of the same owner, or in the same town.* The constitution of Vermont 
provides that the owner of land compulsorily taken should receive an - 
equivalent in money, but the Court decided that it was quite consistent ' 
with that provision to pay him the equivalent in the increased value 
of the rest of his estate. In calculating benefit care is usually taken 
to exclude indirect, contingent, and general benefit. Thus, in Virginia, 
in a case of land taken for a river improvement by a river company 
the appraisers were instructed to take into ‘account, by way of set-off, 
only such advantages as specifically and exclusively affected the par- 
ticular parcel of land out of which the portion had been taken, and 
not to look at advantages of a more general character which might 
accrue to the owner in common with the country at large; and in 
Massachussetts they were in the same way instructed that the gener 
benefit accruing to the property of a town through a railway— 
benefit coming indirectly through increase of population and busin 
and greater convenience for residence and trade—was too remot 
be considered.f 

But.the peculiar benefit to which the valuation is limited ; 
often be so much that the set-off exceeds the claim, and the lan 
has to part with his land ‘and pay a balance besides. In New 
John R. Livingston owned land taken for a street, and wh 
looked for payment got instead a bill for betterment of his re 
estate. He flew to law, but was told he could claim no dam 
sustaining a benefit. “The owner of property taken,” s 
Chancellor, ‘‘is entitled to a full’ compensation for the d 
sustains thereby, but if the taking of his property for a public i 
ment is a benefit rather than an injury to him, he certainly ha 
equitable claim of damages.” And the Chancellor’s view was confir 


* Angell and Durfee’s “ Law of Highways,” p. 93. } Ibid. p. 96. 
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on appeal by a unanimous judgment in the Court for Correction of 
Errors.* This principle of the set-off has sometimes been the thin end 
of the wedge.that brought in the regular betterment tax after it. 
Pennsylvania ‘first borrowed the set-off from New York before it 
borrowed the betterment tax, but even’ then the judge who delivered 
the opinion of the Court in Philadelphia said that, though the. set-off 
was a new feature in the statutes of Pennsylvania, he did not conceive 
the principle of it to be altogether new. The American mind had been 
in various ways familiar with the ideas of equity on which it proceeded. 
Both the granting of compensation for improvements to the bond fide 
owner of another's estate, and the ranking of benefit conferred on an 
estate as a set-off against a claim for compensation, are advances upon 
our English law, but they are distinctly advances towards greater 
equity ; and one of them, the set-off, would have been of immense 
public benefit here in reducing the cost of our railway construction. 
Nothing has contributed more to make railway transportation so dear in 
England than the exorbitant prices given to proprietors as compen- 
sation for an interference with their land, which -was not a hurt, but 
really a great benefit to them. 

Now it will be asked, but how has the betterment tax been found to 
work? Has the public been materially helped by it? Has it led to 
no oppressive exactions, and provoked no discontent among the private 
proprietors specially assessed ? So far as I have been able to ascertain, 
there has never been anywhere any serious or continued outcry against 
it. At first it always caused opposition, and many persons dreaded it, 
because they felt that it was liable to abuse, and might in hands 
unguided by ideas of fairness be converted into an instrument of gross 
ppression. But in actual experience they have found it generally 
plied with great consideration for private rights, and under those 
umstances the advantage of the tax is obvious. It undoubtedly 
litates improvements, because it is one of the least burdensome 
ods of meeting their cost, always the chief difficulty in their way. 
ere fact of its general adoption among a people so shrewd and 
ical, and containing so large a proportion of proprietors as the 
icans is a sufficient proof that it has given satisfaction. It has 
dopted after ample Mdiscussion andb-analysis by nearly forty 
t legislatures, as independent of one another as those of 
and New Zealand, or ‘for that matter, as those of England and 

It has been adopted with equal decision in States the most 
in their history, material condition and political bias, in 
as well as in Massachussetts, in the newest communities of the 
in the now almost venerablé commonwealths pf New England; 
be said they only copied it from one another, the force of 
estimony is really strengthened greatly by the circumstance, 
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because it is the testimony of men who only introduced it among 
themselves after witnessing the effect of the experiment oe their 
neighbours. 2 
One of the best examples of its operation is in the case P. the 
Boston Improvement Act of 1866, into which, after a long fight, a 
betterment clause was inserted permitting the assessment on property 
specially benefited by the improvements, of a special tax not exceeding 
one-half of the estimated benefit the property received. Unless the 
estimate of the benefit was qutrageously excessive, nobody could 
reasonably complain of such an imposition. A proprietor whó got’ 
£100 a year from the improvement works was not likely to feel hurt 
by being asked to contribute £50 a year to the expense of their 
execution. Having got their Act the Boston corporation immediately 
instituted a series of systematic town improvements, each of which 
seems to have been on at least as great a scale as the Strand Improve- 
ment scheme, "and they thus renovated successively the older quarters of 
the city. Mr, Winsor, the historian of Boston, does not distinguish’ 
how much was paid by the private owners as betterment tax, nor do 
I understand whether he even ‘includes it in his totals, but his figures 
will at all events give some idea of the extent of the operations. 
Between 1822 and 1866 the total expenditure in Boston for city 
improvements was only 4,400,000 dollars; between 1866 and 1880 it 
was 22,200,000 dollars, and most of this was expended on three great 
schemes of street widening and demolition between 1866 and 1872. 
Mr. Winsor says this was all done “without hardship to the 
numerous individuals whose property was taken, and without large 
expense to the city.”* The people of Boston had eight years’ experi 
ence of the operation of the betterment tax, when Mr. Shaw-Lefevr 
first broached the subject in England in 1875 in his speech on Lo 
{then Mr.) Cross’s Artisans Dwellings Bill, and Mr. Lefevre on t 
occasion quoted the remarkable testimony of a friend in Boston, w 
he has since mentioned to have been the late Mr. R. H. Dana. 
Dana informed Mr. Lefevre that although he had been much op 
to the betterment tax proposal at first, because he thought it 
fered unduly with the rights of property, he was obliged to 
that it would be productive of great benefit, and that by the a 
of the principle many schemes had been carried, into effect 
would before have been utterly hopeless. That seems to ha 
the general opinion in Boston at the time, for in that very 
city applied for another improvement Act, with the same b 
clauses in it, for the acquisition of a public park, and under 
_ they purchased, jn 1877, 106 acres of flats on Back Bay at a 
price of 10 cents the square foot, and Mr. Winsor says, “The ass 
which they were authorised to levy on the adjoining lands, on acco 
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their increased value from the establishment of the park, have made the 
net cost of the property to the city only about 30,000 dollars.” * 

In Washington the experience was not so satisfactory, but in 
Washington the betterment tax was not, as in Boston, cne-half of the 
benefit the owners derived, but one-third of the whole cost of the 
improvement itself ; and besides, the improvements seem to have been in 
extent out of all proportion with the resources of the city, so that the 
whole body of ratepayers felt the burden to be oppressive, and. the 
special payers of the betterment rate to have felt it only something 
more than the rest. Before the civil war, Washington was a mere 
unimproved village, but in the five years, 1866-1871, the corporation 
laid out 8,000,000 dollars on improvements, of which 2,500,000 were 
assessed specially on adjoining owners, and 8,000,000 seem ‘to have 
been raised as a loan. This expenditure was felt so heavy by the 
people that a clamour arose, under which, not merely the individual 
commissioners but the commission itself as an institution was superseded, 
and a new Board created in 1871 for the purpose of cartying ovfé 
public improvements. But if the old commission scourged them with 
whips, they found the new Board scourged them with scorpions. It 
launched out into most extensive improvements; in four years it had 
paved 90 miles of streets (more than half of them with wood), it had 
laid down 13 miles of sewer-pipes, 14 miles of water-mains, 20 miles 
of gas-mains, and so on ; in short, as Mr. J. A. Porter says, “it created 
Washington as it is known.”f The debt of the city was raised 
from 3,000,000, in 1871, to 20,000,000 dollars in 1875, and I presume 
the taxation, both general and special, was also raised in the same 
roportion. For sewerage a special tax was devised. “ The city was 
ivided for the purpose into five districts, the property in each being 
jected to an arbitrary tax per square foot without particular, 
rence to value or location.”f From this sentence it would appear 
part of the complaint was because the tax was imposed indis- 
nately according to frontage and not according to benefit. At 
te the discontent was deep, and a petition was sent to Congress 
most respectable citizens, asking the Board of Works to be 
ed to the Bar of the Senate on a charge of recklessness and 
inistration, When this failed, they, started a newspaper to 
the agitation, and Mr. Porter particularly mentions that 
f their (the Board’s) ‘special taxes’ were shown to amount 
to confiscation ;” and that the “ special improvement” rate 
ery severely, so that it. seems to hayo been made a principal 
ttack, 
nly add one obueevation more. Whatever eee. be thought 
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of this peculiar tax, it is at least very clear that it has nothing in the 
world to do, either in idea of in effect, with those general proposals 
to intercept the unearned increment on real property with which the 
Duke of Argyll has unhappily chosen to confound it. Nothing is 
thought of but the fairest and least burdensome way of meeting an 
‘extraordinary common expense. City improvements are a purpose for 
which it has very generally been considered necessary to provide by 
some special resource. ‘The city of London used to meet it by the 
coal duties; the Scotch towns before the Union by an impost of two 
pennies Scots on the stoup of ale; Glasgow, sixty years ago, by æ 
public lottery: But, on the whole, no possible resource seems so little 
burdensome as this betterment tax. Who is hurt by it? It is called 
discriminating, but it is not really so. The coal duties were, indeed, 
discr iminating ; ; they forced the manufacturer in Lambeth and the poor 
seamstress in St. Giles’s to pay for improvements in the City from 
which they drew absolutely no benefit, while the rich proprietor in the 
lécality escaped almost scot-free, though the improvements filled his 
purse. The Duke of Argyli condemns the betterment tax as a con- 
travention of the economic Jaws’ of exchange. value, inasmuch as not 
land and houses alone, but every commodity occasionally contracts an 
accidental enhancement in value from rises in public demand, without 
any expenditure of labour. But we have fo do here not with ar 
enhancement due to a rise in demand, but with an enhancement 
directly contributed by labour, When a house in a back street is 
made to front a great thoroughfare by clearing away the houses that 
stood before it, the improvement in its situation, which makes it 
more worthy of demand, has all been conferred upon it by as definit 
a piece of labour as the labour of bringing sewers and wat 
to the house; ; and the only question is whether the proprietor ou 
not to contribute to the expense of that labour in some proport 
to the special benefit he appropriates from it, or at least in s 
higher measure than his fellow-citizens who do not participate i 
benefit. The benefit he receives, it is true, accrues to him i 
case just as in the ordinary cases of unearnéd increment, witho; 
definite expenditure on his own part, so that he would bo re 
sufferer if it were to be taken from him, but the peculiarit 
case, which marks it off from ordinary unearned increment, is 
benefit all comes from a definite expenditure on the part of t 
to-which every other citizen is forced to contribute as well a 
Duke’s argument from the general utility of leaving unea: 
ment untouched, as an encouragement to enterprise, turn 
himself in the present case, because in the present case the e 
the spirit of improvement, is so TONIE: encouraged by t 
appropriation of the increment. 
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A “POISONED PARADISE.” 
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N all sides I hear that Monte Carlo is not what it wes. “Its most 
devoted admirers are gradually becoming faithless in their 
allegiance; and their enthusiasm strikes me as chillier as year succeeds 
year. The deep blue, tideless Mediterranean is there; the silver grey 
background of mysterious mountains still shelters this fascinating spot ; 
we still can wander in orang soves of lemon; the 
streets and lanes are scented wi imosa bloom ; roses, 
violets, anemones, are as plen nd daffodils in an 
English garden, the sun still sh air is charged with 
exhilaration, but over the whol tmosphere of un- 
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these glowing accounts of Monte Carlo life, from the happy tone that 
came in letters from old friends, from whispers sent from hill-side 
villas and fruit gardens, that there must be Horatian ease, indeed, to 

“such as were lucky enough to enjoy the hospitality of kindly patrons 
like the modern Mæcenas. 

The difficulty always was in my mind to associate this “grateful 
ease” with the daily and deadly presence of the gambling rooms, to 
separate the refinement and graciousness‘of Monte Carlo life, from the 
intense vulgarity and rowdyism that are somehow or other inseparable 
from games of chance; to believe that there was indeed one place in the 
world that resisted and withstood the despair and decay that inevitably 
follow in the gambler’s train. Chance willed it that holiday rambles 
from town to town made me familiar in old days with the most popular 
gambling resorts of the Continent. I think I saw them all at their 
best; at the period of blossoming, not of decay. I have enjoyed 
the pleasures of (the gaming casino apart) the delicious pine woods 
that surround the picturesque Spa: the neatness and order, the toy- 
box symmetry of the sweltering little Rhine Valley, where, on the 
banks of a tributary of the great river, kings and emperors and princes 
came to drink the waters and to woo the goddess of fortune at Ems 
Baden. I have stood aghast atj the glittering crowd, luxurious but 
still refined, reckless, but still Aristocratic, that almost dazzled the 
senses in the, beautj s at Wiesbaden; and on lovely 
summer nights I. } he dreaming garden trees” at 

parable music of the band of 
ble up the hills and about the 
ruins of the old S harps, artfully concealed in th 
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Life at Baden-Baden in those days was not particularly strait-laced, 
but you saw there all that was most distinguished in the aristocratic 
and the half world also. There were races at Iffzheim and pigeon- 
shooting matches and drives through the woods to the mountains; 
there were balls and concerts and theatres, and shops where winners 
invested in diamonds, and losers obtained advances on priceless jewels ; 
fortunes were lost there, and folly went hand in hand with fun; but 
Baden and its sister watering-places never sank to the tipsy depravity 
of the ‘‘ American Bar.” It was a case of “ levelling up” at Baden, 
not of “ levelling down.” No doubt some of the scum of European 
society floated that way, but the atmosphere of the place made them 
be on their best behaviour and not their worst. A man who did not 
know how to present himself in society, either in dress or conversation, 
would have been politely shown the door—on the wrong side. The 
snob who made a disturbance in the well-ordered rooms where discreet 
silence prevailed would have been politely hustled out. The “ Corin- 
thian” who would have dared to swear and curse and shout atea 
Baden hotel or restaurant, and to insult the guests assembled there, 
would have been firmly but politely presented with the “key of the 
street,” and not even then allowed to bully and holloa like a tipsy 
costermonger. In those days mere wealth, or mere impudence, did 
not secure for their owners any special privilege of impertinence towards 
the majority. On the contrary, the majority were perfectly able 
and willing to take care of themselves, and to protect the women 
under their care. 

But gradually, I suppose, the tide of progress—or shall I call it 
licence—affected the German as it did the other gambling places. They 
ere quietly closed before scandal was allowed to place upon theme 
ts festering finger. Ems, Homburg, Wiesbaden, and Baden-Baden 
re as brands’ snatched from the burning. They were handed over 
m dissipation to health, and from pleasure to education. The water 
s healed the body, and the schools assisted the mind. Lawn tennis 
eded the board of green cloth, and the cricket-ball was heard in- 
of the eternal click of the roulette table. There were stranger 
iences, however, elsewhere. Some mysterious chance helped me 
the last act of what I may presume was the most disreputable 
mbling hell in Europe. Like its brothers and sisters in 
it was situated amidst enchanting scenery—the last place in the 
u would expect to find amidst the “peace of solitary mountains” 
the heart of a smiling valley with its simple villages and 
s. It was at the close of a summer holiday in Switzerland 
friends, not without ominous warnings, left me on the platform 
tation of “Saxon les Bains” in the Rhofie valley. Here 
g was kept up some time after the German tables were closed ; 
very much doubt if such a villainous set of people, such a scum 
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of blackguardism, could have been found at any other place on the 
Huropean continent. Outside all was fair and smiling—little villas, 
seductive chalets, a miniature casino concealed in some gardens, dusty 
and burnt up with the summer heat, and a second-class hotel with a 
background of lovely mountains. I was destined to enjoy a strange 
experience. Arriving late in the afternoon, I sat down in the untidy 
salle a manger of the hotel for table d’héte, but before the dinner 
was half ovér I was astonished to find that my left-hand neighbour— 
an untidy, careworn looking woman—burst into a flood of tears. 
Being of a sympathetic turn of mind, I tried to console her, or at any 
rate to ascertain the cause of her despair. It appeared that her hus- 
band, who was a French commercial traveller, was upstairs in bed, 
half tipsy with brandy, and threatening his wretched wife! that ite : 
would commit suicide before morning. He had lost every farthing of 
his employer’s money on the morning of that very day, and they had 
only a few francs between them to pay the hotel bill, for which they 
were being pressed by the landlord. I then understood the object of 
the flood of tears. I was expected out of my charity to extricate my 
fair neighbour from her difficulty, and save her demented husband 
from a premature death, But my own finances at the end of a holiday 
did not permit me to indulge in any very extensive scheme of charity. 
My purse would not yield more than a small gold piece, which was 
naturally promptly conveyed to the gambling table. Whether I saved 
the wretched woman from the beating which she hourly expected, or 
her drunken husband from the doom he contemplated, I never dis- 
covered, for the early dawn saw me many miles from the vile hole 
known as Saxon les Bains. But in the few memorable hours that I 
spent there I had impressions that I am not likely to forget. Eve: 
anxious to see what is to be seen wherever I may be, I made my wa 
after dinner to the gambling tables. It is impossible to describe t 
vile-appearance of the men and women who crowded round the tab 
‘or to record the language that was used. The croupiers all seeme 
favour the most disreputable, and on more than one occasion 
was a free. fight over some disputed stake. The smallest coin 
could be staked was a florin, and I am bound to say I saw very, 
gold on the table. I happened to be rather lucky, and my go 
tune aided me in securing my winnings before they were appr 
by the thieves—men and women—in whose undesirable co 
was placed, I was only’ playing with florins, and as there 
to be no gold on the board I was paid in silver pieces. As ti 
on I got heavier and heavier, all my pockets were filled, and, 
be guessed, the winning of a very few pounds in silver piece 
eventually retard’ my progress somewhat, and make me an easy 
any one concealed in the shrubberies who was armed with a sto 
On one occasion two friends of mine who had been playing and 
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ning at St. Sebastian on the Spanish frontier were kindly provided 

by the “administration” with a couple of old Dogberrys, who with 

pikes and lanterns escorted them and their gains to their hotel. The 

authorities at Saxon les Bains were not so considerate to me, and I 

had to make the best of my way home unattended. I saw at once 

when I left the tables that I was a marked man. Two melodramatic 
villains followed me out of the room, and as I anticipated danger in 
the dark shrubberies of the casino gardens, for the gas supply was very 
limited indeed, I resolved, heavily weighted as I was in the handicap, 
to make a bolt for it, and to show my evil-looking friends a clean 
pair of heels. Jingling and rattling I arrived at the mean-looking 
hotel, and having found my way to my room proceeded to fling my 

gains on to the bed and to count the spoil. To my astonishment I 

heard crafty steps creeping about the corridor. Incautiously. I had 

forgotten to lock the door. Had I wanted to do so it would have 
- been impossible, as I found, when examining the door, that the lock 
and bolts had been deliberately wrenched away. There was no time 
to be lost, for the cat-like steps still crept about the passages, waiting 
for my light to be extinguished. ‘There was no help for it but to 
make a barricade. I dragged the heaviest furniture from its place 
and barred the door with the wardrobe, the chairs and tables. But 
sleep was impossible. All night long my door was being tried by the 
guests of the hotel proprietor who had taken a fancy to my silver 
pieces. By the first train I was on my way to Geneva with my prize 
secure. And I saw no more of Saxon les Bains, whose evil career 
came to an end the next year. Tt was ruined by the power of its in- 
herent vice and reckless depravity. ; 

At last, after many years waiting, the chance of visiting Monte 
arlo presented itself. I wasto go under the happiėst auspices and in 
e company of old friends. Expectation had led me to hope for much, 
in this instance all that I had imagined as to the beauty of the 
yiera was exceeded. The best way to approach the paradise of flowers 
sunshine is to start from Paris—after a rest—by the train de luze, 
come to the most interesting bits of the scenery in the early morn- 
fter a good sleep and a comfortable breakfast, and all that the 
‘siast ‘can desire is a flood of sunshine. We got it almost from 
ak. I can conceive no greater pleasure than the gradual ascent 
ere into the favoured regions of the sun. Hour after hour the 
ind mist are left behind. We reach the grey olives when the 
eaking. We arrive at Marseilles and the calm blue Mediter- 
ore when the sun is mounting to the heavens. No-more 
f olive-strewn plains, no more rocks and barren pastures—all 
when Marseilles is left behind. At once we are in ancther world. 
o our English eyes have only been accustomed to apple and 
orchards at home, but here the landscape is starred out with ripe 
OL. LYI. 2x 
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red oranges and golden lemons. There seems to be everything in nature 
here. We can scarcely believe our eyes. Orange trees in blossom 
and in fruit at the same hour: violets and anemones blooming side by 
side with acres of rose trees ; spring, summer and autumn, as we know 
them, united in one long embrace. After Cannes the scenery 
intensifies in beauty. . The train, rushing through little tunnels, 
skirts blue, land-locked bays, sparkling with yachts and gay with 
men of war.: The windows of all the villas are open, and although 
yesterday we were shivering in the: Strand now there are sun-blinds ` 
and tents in the gardens, and lawn-tennis players are seen in flannels 
resting from some tournament among the flowers. Hach sunny spot 
on the Riviera has its admirers, but none can rival Monte Carlo for situa- 
tion and grandeur. Nowhere else is there the background of majestic 
rock; nowhere else the castled promontory of Monaco where the 
palace of the prince is half-hidden by bowers of mimosa and geranium. 
The key-note of the despair of the place is struck within a moment of 
arrival. ‘An old friend who comes to meet us at the station, a good 
fellow who enjoys fun like the rest of us, is already preparing to 
depart. He has been over to Mentone and he owns he likes it better. 
Another who las had but a slight apprenticeship of the Principality 
has made up his mind to join his friends at Nice. A third is 
enthusiastic about the peaceful villa gardens where so many English 
make a home on the sunny road between Nice and Monte Carlo. 
A fourth, who has only remained behind to welcome us, cordially owns 
that “ he has had enough of it.” What is the matter with the place ? 
What plague has stricken it? There is nothing to find fault with at 
the hotels, except the prices, which must-+run high at such places 
where money is no object. Some prefer noise, others quiet. T 
some the Grand and the Paris are too fast: to others the decoro 
Metropole is, according to them, too slow. As to the mere eating 
. drinking, all own that you can dine or breakfast here as well if 
better than at the Café Anglais or Delmonico’s. Every luxury that 
or woman can desire is to be had here for the asking. The s 
shining in the heavens, the air is exhilarating, not depressing. 
flowers scent the very atmosphere, the music is of the very hes 
can be obtained in Europe. Why then are all the visitors 
the confirmed gamblers talking of removing away to ‘select 
or lovely Beaulieu? There is something wrong with the 
something that does not meet the eye. What is the matt 
Monte Carlo. To the outward gaze it is, indeed, a paradis 
poisoned it? Let us look for ourselves and see. 
Up those fatal steps then to the great white building fror 
portals the carele8s and slip-slop administration, so it is r 
thought fit to expel the Prime Minister of England. This is the 
the disease that is eating the life out of Monte Carlo.’ This is the c 
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spot of the lovely Principality. It is here ifyou take a seat at the café in 
the pretty flowered square, and smoke a meditative cigar, that you can 
quietly observe the inner and the-despairing life of Monte Carlo. All 
day long, from eleven o’clock in the morning until the clock strikes 
eleven at night, they ascend and descend—men and women, honest 
people and scoundrels, the over-dressed and the well-nigh ragged—the 
marble steps that—good chance or bad chance—must eventually lead to 
ruin. How confident and buoyant is the new-comer; how gloomy 
and meditative the old hand; how dejected and despairing comes out 

ne; how feverishly excited and talking at the top of his voice comes 
the gambler, who for the moment thinks that he is destined beyond 
all others to alter the course of the inevitable. On every face, even 
of the youngest and prettiest, are already marked the lines of anxiety. 
Why do not our artists come and paint this, the most dramatic picture 
in all Monte Carlo ? 

Before now we have seen in pictures the interior of the gaming rooms, 
the light, the excitement, the greed, the various expressions on she 
faces. But the true drama is here on the Casino steps, which must be 
trodden in despair at last in spite of luck, in spite of systems, in spite of 
marking of cards, and mathematical calculations, in spite of pilfering 
and cheating, and borrowing and sponging by the tragic figure, half 
dead, hopeless, penniless—a pathetic ruin. The pitcher has gone 
once too often to the well. It is broken at last. And to this 
complexion every gambler in the world must come. 

The people at Monte Carlo appear to act on the principle that 
every respectable person should be eyed with suspicion, and every 
shady-looking customer welcomed with open arms. The change from 
the sun and gaiety outside to the squalor and gloom of the outer 
pall is very striking to the spectator who can remember the old 
aden days. No wonder that hotel robberies are of daily occurrence, 
nat you cannot leave your room without danger of your trunk being 
ged; that squabbles and wranglings occur over the stakes, that a 
pier has been proved to be in league with the “ knights of industry,” 
swarm like bees about the place, when free admission is given to 
a seedy society as this. Respectability is in a minority, whereas a 
ears ago, it had a decided majority, and the company, as it ever 
as given a tone to the scene. In the outer hall, that reminds 
the entrance to a railway stations ill- decorated, untidy and 
| of all style, lounge escrocs, smoking and spitting, men and 
who are well known as evil characters by every police depart- 
Europe. A lady points me out a man who robbed her and 
and only a season or so ago, and was kicked’ ou of the Prin- 
- Here he is back again, practising his oltl tricks, and con- 
ly provided with an admission ticket by the courteous adminis- 
n. Here are well-known characters in the black book of our 
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own Scotland Yard. As I stand watching this curious assembly, I 
see a little man come out of the room in an excited state, his hands 
full of money, chuckling to himself, and followed by a couple of women, 
who ‘ling to either arm. Ten minutes afterwards I discover that’ he 
has robbed a friend of thine of.a winning stake amounting’ to about 
£20. Where on earth do all these people come from? Where a 
they hide at Monte Carlo? We do not meet them at our hotels ; 

do not sit beside them at table d’héte or the restaurants; tie ae are 
“ never to be seen at the concerts or public places; they come out 
mysteriously, like bats or owls, and flit about the stifling rooms and 
footid tables. They are the vultures, ready to prey on the carcases of 
the good-natured and inexperienced. People at home are under the 
impression that the gambling-rooms have a certain allurement of 
refinement and fastidious taste. It used to be so in the old days, but . 
is not so now. Badly ventilated they are, ill decorated, very second- 

rate and down at heel; the old drawing-room style has been abolished, 
outeof deference to the company that visits them. Strange to say, I was 
reminded far more of dingy Saxon les Bains, than of aristocratic Ems 
and Homburg. At Monte Carlo they suit their room to their company, 
and a nice shady company it appears to be. There arè three social 
periods at the tables. First, in the morning, the inveterate gamblers 
who make a trade of it, and are to be seen in their chairs almost from 
morning until night; secondly, in the afternoon, what may be called the 
provincial and suburban rush that brings the amiable punters by train 
from the neighbouring peacefil spots shut out from temptation, and con- 
sequently sheltered by respectability. Lastly, the desperate and be- 
jewelled division, the after-dinner crowd,in which peers, and officers, and 

statesmen, and people of the highest respectability from every city in the 
world, attired as gentlemen and ladies, rub shoulders with thieves an 
demi reps, the pstracised and the suspected, the bold and the brazen, an 
the queens of the half-world, plastered over with jewels, which are 
admiration and envy of all beholders, partean of the hotel robb 
who mark down their prey. 

And modern Monte Carlo has TRI become converted to the 
and adyantage'of the American bar. She is not alone in that res 
At some of the most respectable Swiss hotels in the holiday s 
may be seen, either ostentatiously displayed or hidden away, 
corner, a gaudy bar, at which cock-tails, pick-me-ups, and del 
drinks are administered by a showy young lady, or some acc 
professor in the art of slow poison. Monte Carlo is well 
with these social rendezvous. ‘It is the fashion when play is 
the refined and the vulgar, the man of breeding :and the social 
to foregather at orfe or other of these bars, which give quite a 
the society of Monte Carlo. The downright good-fellowship 
hail-fellow-well-met principle, the good-natured, reckless Tom 
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Jerryism instituted by the leading “Corinthians” who frequent these 
houses of call, spread, however, beyond the midnight hours when the 
prosperous and the dejected consecrate their victories or console 
themselves for defeat with a friendly glass. The men who would take 
off their hats and*be uncommonly subservient to their patrons on a 
race-course, or in a paddock at home and abroad, here meet those who 
have known or betted with them, on a common platform of equality. 
There is nothing a jockey or a tout enjoys so much as “‘ standing a 
drink” to areal live lord. It would not matter so much to the visitors 
at Monte Carlo if this delightful amity, this “liberty, fraternity, and 
equality,” ended where it began, over a consoling cock-tail. No one is 
compelled to visit American bars, nor can any one expect that the 
manners of these institutions will be particularly refined or elevating. 
But, strange to say, it will be found that the conviviality of the cock- 
tail spreads in other directions. It extends to screaming about the 
streets in the morning hours, to outrageous extravagances and tomfogl- 
erles that extend the carousal beyond its allotted time; to bellowings 
and horn-blowings by popular characters, and to turning each public 
restaurant at the dinner-hour into a field for the display of the high 
spirits and eccentricity of the Corinthians, who are denied the compan- 
tionship of Bob Logic. Now, no one in his senses would object to high * 
spirits, or the’ overflow of the exuberance of youth ; but when it extends 
to disturbing the comfort and conversation of pleasant dinner-parties by 
yells and song and wild practical joking, it may not be unreasonable 
to observe that with the advent of high spirits came the extinction of 
ood manners. The man who sits’ on the top of a coach at the Derby 
With a false nose on his face and a doll stuck in his hat, may be—in 
is own estimation—a very comical fellow. But such a high-spirited 
ung gentleman if he brought the manners of the Epsom Hill and 
custom of the stables into the East Room at the Criterion, or 
Bristol Restaurant at the height of the season might, with 
, be voted somewhat of a nuisance. Tony Lumpkin is, no doubt, 
est of good fellows, but in Goldsmith’s play he very properly 
s his best jokes and songs on the yokels who frequent the 
hostelry, “ The Three Pigeons.” But a Tony Lumpkin at 
or Vauxhall would surely have been resented by the fine 
and ladies of the period, who liked fun well enough, but 
indifferent to good breeding and courtesy towards women. 
hey do not think so at Monte Carlo, which has recently adopted 
, free-and-easy tone beloved by the uncouth patrons of the 
etty. 
gious interference, no preaching or protests or prating of 
circulation of false reports about suicides, no philippics on 
s of the gaming-table will ever cause the downfall of this 
spot. If Monte Carlo is ever to be reformed, as its brothers 
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and sisters elsewhere’ were reformed, it will be by the innate force of 
its own social depravity, and the growth of the cancer-fibres of its 
own unbridled luxury. Vulgarity and “knavery are the two worst 
enemies of the Monte Carlo administration. When the place becomes 
socially impossible to visit its destiny is fixed. Monte Carlo will 
revive its old charm and position once more, its unrivalled beauty and 
majesty —not because there is a revulsion against gambling—because 
gambling must exist as long as the world lasts—but because the ragged 
Falstaff’s army, the camp-followers of the gaming-tables, will at last 
become intolerable to the householders and peaceful residents of this 
enchanting spot. One fine morning Monte Carlo will arise and find 
her lovely home purged from its impurity, clean, respectable, swept 
and garnished. Nothing can take from her the glorious gifts of 
nature, her bright blue sky, her castled promontory, her flower- 
gardens and orange groves, her lovely atmosphere that can soothe the 
jared nerves of dwellers in great cities, and bring the roses back to ` 
the pale cheeks of the sick, The question is whether these extra- 
ordinary gifts of nature were not destined for a better purpose than 
the one to-which they are applied. Already to Monte Carlo, that 
has turned its paradise into a pest-house, that has allowed luxury to- 
run riot, and evil to triumph over good, has been given the ‘awful 
warning, the tremendous doom that buried Pompeii and reduced Her- 
culaneum to ashes. That mighty earthquake shock, that rocked the 
very place to its foundation, and sent the affrighted pleasure-seekers, 
pale and terror-stricken, to the streets, was surely not given as a sign 
in vain, When revelry exceeds the bounds of licence then comes the, 
ruin. Already the ‘‘ writing is on the wall.” 






CLEMENT SCOTT. 


1890] 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN 
, PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


HE educational problem is perpetual; it has not been, nor per- 
haps can it ever be, solved. For it is the adjustment of moral 
and intellectual discipline to'the characteristic conditions of the time, 
and those conditions are necessarily variable. The preparatory part 
of human life is a constant quantity ; so too, I am afraid, is the recep- 
tive capacity of average minds; but the number of subjects making 
‘up the sum of knowledge is always, and has of late been rapidly, 
increasing. It follows then that, except in so far as an improved 
distribution of school-hours enables the same people to do more work 
in the same time, whatever amount of mental energy is spent upon one 
ubject is at once so much taken from the rest. It is not enough, 
herefore, to show that a subject is worth learning; we must show 
hat it is better worth learning than such other subjects as are or 
y be'displaced by it. Thus, to take the case of Latin versification, 
an art which may be elegant and elevating and may lend a new 
sure to life; but, if it takes up so much time as to prevent the 
isition of indispensable knowledge, it stands condemned, for the 
majority of boys, not indeed absolutely, but-in relation to the 
ends of educational science. Hence it is the first duty of the 
r at the present day to consider the relative value of subjects 
tion. . 
not always seen how serious is the difficulty which the 
ity of subjects places in the way of an educational system. 
rs ago the education in public schools, if it was narrow, was 
recise and definite. The good old formula “a scholar and a 
n” (though perhaps the scholarship was sometimes sacrificed 
gentility) sufficiently expressed the ideal of parents and school- 
ters. It is not unfair to say that the curriculum of the great 
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public schools at the beginning of this century was practically the 
same as it had been three centuries earlier. The reign of Queen 
Elizabeth was one period of educational progress, and the reign of 
Queen Victoria has been another; but all that lies between them maye 
be called the Middle Ages of eenolactis history. Dr. Malim could, 
have walked through the playing fields at Eton in amicable conversa- 
tion with Dr. Hawtrey; but it is sad to reflect what would be his 
feelings if he should listen to the views of Dr. Warre. One significant 


‘fact, taken by itself, is a witness to the necessity of educational 


reform. The late Dean Stanley, in his biography of Dr. Arnold, 
claims that he was the first English head-master who made an attempt 
to incorporate such subjects as modern history, modern languages, and - 
mathematics in the regular work of his school. He adds that, though 
Dr. Arnold found no gteat difficulty in introducing modern history at 
Rugby, it was made impossible for him, by the obstacles put in his 
way, to introduce the other subjects except tentatively, by slow degrees, 
antl under strict limitations. The study of mathematics, as may be 
expected, was the first to intrude into the preserve of the old classical 
languages. Yet mathematics dates at Harrow from the year 1826, 


‘at Eton from the year 1836. When Mr. Stephen Hawtrey, quem 


honoris ac pietatis causa nomino, went to Eton hardly more than fifty 
years ago, he was not allowed to'teach mathematics except as an 
extra subject, nor to teach it to any boys except to such as were in 
the head-master’s division, and to them, only if their parents wished 
them to learn it. Yet mathematics was a thriving subject at Eton 
and elsewhere before the birth of natural science in public schools. 

Fifty years ago not only was there little demand for an education 
extending beyond Latin and Greek, but had the demand existed 
it could not well have been met. It would have been dificul 
to provide such books and appliances as are necessary for “teachi 
modern languages or natural science. It would have been still m 
difficult to find the teachers. Few Englishmen of academical. posit 
had thought it worth while to enlarge their own education by g 
to live for a time in some foreign country or by entering u 
course of study in a laboratory. There was a sort of tacit agre 
among schoolmasters that the mental discipline of their own 
tion had been the best possible, and, if a critic pointed out s 
fects occurring in the educational system, it was easy to reply 
critic had himself been educated under the system. which 
demned. 

It is a different case with education to-day. For if it 
hard to find the means of extending the educational system 
schools, it is equally hard now to find the means of coni 
The modern schoolmaster is called upon to teach new subjects 
surrendering or impairing the old. It is taken for granted that i$ 
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leaves his public school, after spending three or four years under 
instruction there, without having gained any knowledge of English 
subjects, such as history and geography, without having read any book in 
French or German, and without having learnt the elements of natural 
science, he is an educational failure, whatever may be his skill in athletic 
games or his knowledge of the world. One party of educational re- 
formers insists upon the value of natural science, another upon the value 
of English literature, a third upon the value of modern languages, and, 
indeed, of modern languages taught colloquially. Meanwhile, mathe- 
matical subjects have risen in importance, besides becoming wider in 
range. And classical learning, in its recent developments of philology 
and archeology, which enter partially, if not fully, into the intellectual 
life of schools, tends to demand a greater interest and attention. 

It may perhaps be doubted if modern schoolmasters have appreciated 
this novel aspect of the educational problem. It has been a temptation to 
introduce subjects into the curriculum as “ happy thoughts ” without a ` 
sense of proportion. An examination of studies in the old public schdvls 
(such as Iwas led to make some time ago) suggests the thought thattheir 
educational system is still essentially the classical system, only mpdified 
by the accretion of new subjects. Itis, if I may use a figure, more like 
an old coat let out here and there to suit a growing child than like a 
new coat properly made to fit his body. Perhaps the subject which 
has fared the worst in schools (probably because head-masters knew 
the least about it) is natural science. There has been a prevailing 
idea that natural science should be taught. But whether it should 
hold a primary or a subordinate place in education, whetker it should 
be taught to all boys during their whole school-life or.to all boys 
uring a part of it, or to some boys during the whole or to some 
uring a part; and again, as natural science is a ‘comprehensive term, 
ether all the subjects which fall under it are of equal purpose and 
ue as educational instruments, and, if not all, which should be 
erred in particular circumstances, and within what limits or 
r what conditions a liberty of choice among these subjects should 
ven to individuals—these are questions upon which it has hardly 
been possible to arrive, or even to aim, at an agreement. 
present paper is an attempt at suggesting some. considerations 
may pave the way for a reform in education. For it is the 
e which’ is the test of the modern schoolmaster; it, is there 
ay win his main success. But to construct a satisfactory 
, to take the five hundred boys or more who make up a 
ying, as they do, in age, intelligence, and curiosity, to pay 
their needs collectively and individually, to put each .one 
the way of learning what is good for him, and of learning 
ore nor less than this, to provide that their education shall 
without being vague, and that, while it is suitable to the mass 
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of boys, who must be ordinary, it shall not forbid the Jaa culture , 
of the select or gifted few—this is a task of severe and serious 
difficulty, Yet it is only he who has been called to essay it oe 
knows where the difficulty lies, and how great it is. 
_ All educational reform runs back to psychology. It cannot stand 
unless it is based upon a study of human nature. For the edu- 
' cator cannot alter man’s faculties; all that he can do is to make the 
best use of them. It is true, perhaps, that, in dealing with a young’ 
child’s mind, he is writing upon a tabula rasa; but it is one which 
he did not make and cannot enlarge. But the fact of this essential 
limitation being set by Nature to his reforming energy is a proof, not - 
only that the training of the teacher (as it is called) —7.c., the teaching 
which the teacher requires in the art of teaching—is an indispensable 
preliminary to education, but that that training must be, not merely 
practical or empirical,, but must strike its roots in psychological 
thgory. It is one of the most regrettable incidents in the contem- 
porary history of education that such efforts as have been made to 
provide instruction for future schoolmasters in the theory and practice 
of their art have met with so little encouragement. Whether from 
impatience of study, or from the need of earning a livelihood, or 
(as perhaps is probable) from the native English distrust of specula- 
tion, it has happened that few, if any at all, of the distinguished men 
who have entered the .scholastic profession have taken the trouble 
of attending educational lectures and of learning the principles of 
discipline and instruction. When I entered upon my work at Harrow, 
I wrote a letter to a gentleman then engaged in the training of 
teachers, in the hope that he would be able to recommend a maste 
among his students; but he replied that no man of sufficient abilit 
had ever come under his influence. 

Still, without a psychological study, it will be admitted as s 
evident that the schoolmaster, dealing as he is with a large nu 
of boys, is bound to consider individual character. He cannot 
them all alike; he must endeavour to find some subject for whic. 
has a capacity, and eventually to train him init. This is the princ. 
specialisation, which may be said to be the great educational di 
of the present day. There is, I think, no school in which j 
recognised; there are some, schools in which it is acted up 
sively. In fact, it is the polar star of the schools which dey, 
selves to scholarship-winning. But specialisation, if it is b 
and practised largely, militates against the system of a sc 
is the reason of the traditional antagonism between public sc 

” and the persons «ho have been somewhat invidiously ca 
mers.” It would be idle to deny that the “ crammers” 3 
taught their pupils better than the schoolmasters, and have 
where the schoolmasters have failed. ‘ “ Cramming ” is not nec 
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bad teaching, but it is rapid teaching, and rapid teaching cannot be 
„the best. But on the whole, where the “ crammers” have achieved 
success, and the schoolmasters have failed to achieve it, it has been 
not so much by superiority of skill as by singleness of aim. It is 
because the “crammers” have subordinated system to individual 
cases, while the schools have subordinated individual cases to system. 
And the proof, of this fact is that the schools by which the greatest 
distinction has been won in the examinations at the universities and 
elsewhere are, for the most part, just the schools of modern founda- 
tion which have approximated to the educational lines of the 
** crammers.” 

Nevertheless, although it may be frankly admitted that, at least in 
some respects, a great public school, with its large interests, its hopes, 
ambitions, functions, and privileges, its varied life, and is relation to 
society, is not necessarily the best place for preparing boys for 
‘public competitive examinations, it may be doubted if the schogls, 
and in particular the ancient, endowed schools, have altogether risen 
to the level of their opportunities. Considering their power of 
attracting clever boys by scholarships, and good teachers by lucrative 
appointments, I am afraid they fail in intellectuality ; they do not 
always keep alive a true ideal of boyhood; and it happens too often 
that the boys of whom a school ought to be proud are in their school- 
life depreciated or ignored. It is much to be desired that the schools 
of which I 4m thinking should re-assume their intellectual leadership. 
It would be a gain if they could permanently hold their ground against 
the recent schools and against private institutions. And so far as 
educational theory, forming a basis of action, is qualified to inspire 
hose schools with a new and vigorous vitality, it claims the interest 
d attention of thoughtful men. 

Educational reform may proceed upon two lines. It may aim at pre- 
ing all such rigidity, in the principles of a public school, as is not 
nsistent with the satisfaction of inevitable modern demands. Or it 
aim at allowing the utmost elasticity which is not inconsistent with 
ite school system. In other words, it will either restrain specialisa- 
cept in so far as it is necessitated by external circumstances, or it 
courage specialisation except in so far as it imperils the common 
life of the school. There are numerous considerations which 
show that the second of these views is the truer. It is justi- 
e increasing number of educational subjects, by the variety 
minations in which boys take part and of the callings in life 
they are prepared, by the study of individual needs and 

and by the natural desire of giving every boy the best 
f doing himself justice in the world. Accordingly, it will be | 
cator’s object to ascertain at the earliest time the study or 
ies in which a boy is capable of excellence. He will start with 
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the assumption that every boy possesses some faculty and that he 
must discover it. Nor will he count himself successful unless in his 
school the largest number of boys are enabled and encouraged’ to 
pursue their appropriate studies. 

Still, no sooner is this principle stated than it is felt to require 
some limitation. It is evident that an absolute freedom in educational 
subjects is chimerical. Tastes and talents do not reveal themselves at 
an early age; it is often more difficult to discover what a boy can 
learn well than to afford him the opportunity of learning it. Again, 
nobody has yet, succeeded in showing how a school can be organised 
and administered without some sacrifice of individuality among its 
members. ‘The association of boys in forms, classes, pupil-rooms, or 
‘ houses implies a subordination of personal character to the good of - 
the whole. But the determining fact, which is apt to be forgotten 
when specialisation is advocated as a panacea for the intellectual fail- 
ings of the young, is that education (as opposed to mere instruction) 
losés a large part of its value if it be not to some extent the common 
property of all educated persons. Let it be granted, for argument’s 
sake, that an education in mathematics or in natural science is as good 
a mental discipline as an education of a linguistic and literary kind; 
yet for the purposes of life two people educated (let me suppose), one 
in mathematics or science alone, the other in the classical languages, 
if they come into contact, are less efficient than they would be if the 
mathematician or man of science were not in ignorance of Latin and 
Greek or the literary man of mathematics and natural science. It is 
not, I think, sufficiently realised how much of human happiness and 
culture depends upon a community of intellectual interests. The 
knowledge which is common to all cultivated persons is a sort o 
lingua franca, and nothing can make amends-for the loss of it. 
premature and exclusive specialisation is not only prejudicial to t 
mind ; still more is it prejudicial to the conduct of life. For if i 
true, as experience shows, that the student of one subject, whe 
language, or mathematics, or science, imperceptibly acquires a ce 
mental temper, which it is not the less easy to understand beca 
is difficult to define, then education, taken in a large sense, 
to aim at correcting this one-sidedness, at restoring the inte 
balance, and at qualifying the student for meeting-all such d 
difficulties as may come in his way. 

If these considerations are admitted to be just, it seems 
that educational subjects are divisible into two classes. 
such subjects as form the common stock of educated peo’ 
should be taught fo all boys, in a greater or less degree, 
whole, or nearly the whole, of their school-life; I call 
fundamental or primary subjects. The other subjects, whic 
secondary or accessory, are of such a nature that boys should 
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be made to learn them, nor should any boy be made to learn them 
. throughout his school-life; but boys should have the opportunity of 
learning them, and should learn as many of them, or some of them, 
for as long a time as may be suitable to their intellectual needs and 
capacities; or, if I may put the matter otherwise, it may be said that 
there will be a common educational basis, and upon this will be raised 
a superstructure differing in chatacter and extent according to cir- 
cumstances, ee , 

Such a statement of the case clears away some difficulties which 
have at times been felt by a good many educational reformers. For 
instance, it has been proposed to organise a school upon the principle of 
bifurcation or trifurcation, or (as I think) some still more formidable 
furcation, the idea being that there should be a classical department, 
a modern department, a science department, and so on, and that the 
education given in each department should be éssentially, different 
from the education given in every other. But such a school is, in fact, 
several schools in one; it is deficient in cohesion and co-ordination ; 

` indeed, it is only an accident (so to say) that its members receive 
instruction in the same buildings. Nor is there any particular virtue 
in the comparison of a reférmed educational system to a fork : 


“ Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret.” 


Perhaps the truer representative of such a system would be a tree, 
the trunk remaining always the same, though slowly tapering and 
sending out its branches on all sides, It seems clear, too, that the 
gradual widening of educational opportunities in a school will corre- 
pond with the process of a boy’s life. In his early years, when his 
osition is low in the school, he will learn the same subjects at the 
e times as all other boys in his form. Little or no privilege of 
ice will be allowed him; nor is it necessary. But as he grows 
r.and advances in the school, as he becomes conscious, or his 
er becomes conscious, of whatever powers and faculties belong to 
the opportunity of specialisation will present itself. In a word, 
ional reform will begin with rigidity, it will end with elasticity. 
begin with’ the subjects which all boys alike are bound to 
d will end with such subjects as each individual boy is 
f learning with most profit. It will begin with an adherence 
ary, it will end with an encouragement of the secondary, 
But, as has been already said, it will never, at least in a 
l, entirely sacrifice the primary subjects to the secondary, 
ary subjects in general to one such subject. 

reached a point at which it becomes natural to discuss the 
uch considerations as have been adduced upen the character 
ory schools. The relation of preparatory to public schools is 
t of much interest and importance, It is my belief that the 
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' institution of preparatory schools, which are now widely spread through 
the country and admirably organised, has been itself an immense 
reform in education. It is a question whether the limits of age within 
which boys are congregated in public schools are not still somewhat, 
wider than they should be. But it is certain that, when public 
schools contained boys of all ages from nine to nineteen, if not from 
a still younger age, they were much more likely than they are now 
to be centres of physical cruelty and immorality. A. boy entered 
Winchester in the last century at the age of six; and it is stated, 
though not on trustworthy authority, that a boy entered Eton in the 
present century at the age of four and a half. Buti there is no doubt 
that boys went habitually to the public schools at nine, eight, and 
even seven. Whatever improvement has taken place in the moral 
tone of the gréat public schools—and nobody who-has studied their 
records will dispute it—has been due in no small measure to the 
disappearance of very young’ boys, whose mere presence in the school 
tended to call out whatever was bad in the characters and dispo- 
sitions of their elder schoolfellows. The public schools owe an 
incalculable debt to the moral and intellectual care of the private 
schoolmasters. It would appear to me, not only a retrograde, but a 
dangerous step to interfere with the work so admirably done. It is 
my earnest hope that the years from ten to thirteen or fourteen in a 
boy’s life may belong as much by right to the preparatory school as 
the years from fourteen to eighteen or nineteen to the publio school, 
Any attempt to bring boys into the public schools before thirteen 
would disturb one of the main improvements in ‘the training of boy- 
hood. But the preparatory and public schools ought to live o 
terms of intimacy. It is desirable that the head-master of a greaj 
public school, and in a less degree every master, should enjoy t 
personal acquaintance of the preparatory schoolmasters, who 
shaping his materials, so as to communicate with them freely 
educational interests, discussing the nature and extent of the ky 
ledge to be required of boys at their entering a public school, off 
suggestions and accepting them in return, and, whenever a boy 
to his school, receiving a report, of a complete though stricț 
fidential nature, upon his health, his industry, his intellectu 
his moral dangers—in a word, upon all his antecedents. 
tendency, which seems to be strengthening in preparatory 
associate themselves exclusively with particular public s 
good one is a, question upon which a good deal may be sa 
own part, I regret it as tending to limit the scope Bae. 
: preparatory schools. 

But, having mid so much in praise of preparatory sch 
allow myself to point out two defects which seriously threa 
_ usefulness. ‘The first is, that they are becoming too large; 
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the essential advantage of such a school, in comparison with the 
public school, that every boy is personally known, not to some master 
in the School; but to the head-master, who is responsible for him, 
who teaches and watches him, and who supplies in the organisation of 
his school a natural medium between the home and the great public 
school. It is difficult to see any gain, it is easy enough to see serious 
drawbacks, in preparatory schools of large size. In the next place, 
although this is partly the fault of the public schools themselves, 
preparatory schoolmasters have not yet, I think, made up their minds 
as to the subjects which they can properly teach, or the attention 
‘which they ought to bestow on particular subjects. There is hardly 
any subject taught in a public school which has not found its way into 
preparatory schools. The-education of preparatory schools has tended 
to become the same as the education of the public schools, only in 
miniature. But, if the intellectual capacity of a boy at twelve is not 
only smaller than, but different from, that of a boy at sixteen or seven- 
teen, then it follows that the preparatory schoolmaster should not 
take up all subjects, but should confine himself to such subjects as are 
especially suitable to the tender years with which he has to deal. It 
will hardly be denied that he commits a grave mistake if he teaches 
too many subjects,simultaneously. And, as the subjects which have 
been called primary are those which will occupy the first years of a 
boy’s public school life, while the secondary subjects will come later 
(though some of them later than others), it would seem advisable that 
the primary subjects should hold the chief, if not the sole, place in 
the view of the preparatory schoolmaster. It is time, therefore, to 
determine these subjects. 
The subjects of primary importance in education are decided partly 
the constitution of the human mind and partly by the practical 
ds of life. Thus it is essential to excite in the mind the idea of 
of, that it may distinguish between what is known and what is not’ 
wo. To know what knowledge is is the beginning of knowledge. 
habit of exact thought is ‘indispensable to all thought. That 
erence between proof and probability is an absolute one, that 
pd must not rest satisfied with less than proof whenever it is 
and, if it cannot be attained, must understand the nature 
f the difficulty in attaining it—these are lessons which must 
d laid tọ heart in the earliest days of self-culture. There 
ment of teaching them like mathematics. 
soon as the nature of exact proof is understood, it is 
apprehend that such proof is not commonly given in 
s. If we delay action until we are certain, we shall never 
Human life itself is a venture; so are mst undertakings 
ns in it. Bishop Butler, in laying down his golden rule : 
ability is the very guide of life,” denied implicitly to the 
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science of exact thought the first place in an educational system. It 
‘ig something different from mathematics, something more liberal or 
more human, that’is needed to fit men for the conduct of life. Such 
a study is pre-eminently the study of language. Language is a human 
product, and the powers evoked in passing a judgment upon ‘literary 
or linguistic questions are akin to the powers required by conflicting 
probabilities in life. But to this point I will presently return. 

The necessary education of all men cannot be saitl to be satisfied by 
the discipline of exact thought or of practical wisdom. Man is placed 
in a physical universe; he is surrounded by objects of beauty, awe, 
ana wonder; his curiosity is aroused by experience ; his life is subject ` 
to the limitations of law. Even if the study of natural science were ' 
not, as it is, second only’ to mathematics in its power of refining the 
intellectual faculty, and superior to it in its power of stimulating 
observation, it would possess a unique claim to a place in education, 
as enabling a man to understand bis environment and, in the Baconian 
pltrase, to conquer Nature by obeying her. ‘It is incredible that boys 
should have been so long left ignorant of the world in which their 
lives must be spent. It is incredible that their interest in scientific 
study should still be so indolent and half-hearted. But the fault is 
not inthe subject; it is in the teachers. -Considering that the teacher 
of natural science in various branches is dealing with facts which 
come home to boys’ daily consciousness, that he possesses in experi- 
mentation an educational instrument upon which the classic or mathe- 
matician looks with envy, and that it isin his power to put young minds 
in the way of learning new truths for themselves, I am astonished—I 
cannot help saying so—at the poverty of the results attained in school 
by the teaching of science. But it is enough for my present purpose 
have shown that natural science claims a large, and will probab 
claim a still larger, place in a good educational system. 

But, as man is a denizen of a physical universe, so is he als 
citizen of a particular country and age. His education must take 
account his contemporaries and neighbours, the history of his land 
its opportunities. Thus the Christian religion, considered no 
doctrinally and morally, but historically, is a subject calli 
systematic instruction. Thus, too, English literature a 
history appeal to Englishmen more directly than the lite 
history of other countries. Probably it will some day 
strange that the youth of England, after spending several 

_ public schools, should at any time have been sent into the 
_ out a knowledge of the illustrious men who by their wr 
their deeds haye ennobled and exalted the English name. 
other reform is made in education, English subjects must 
ignored’ by English: boys. i 

It is only going one step further to lay down the princip 
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an age of rapid and constant intercommunion between the various 
States and peoples of Europe, one modern language, and that the 
language of widest influence and circulation, deserves recognition 
among the primary educational subjects. It is possible that German 
is the most useful modern language for purposes of scholarship and 
science; but if one modern language is to be chosen as a general 
educational instrument, it must, I think, undoubtedly be French. 

It appears, then, that by a natural process of reasoning we have been 
led to ascertain the primary subjects which will constitute, as it’were, 
the backbone of a reformed or scientific educational system. Divinity, 

_ mathematics, language studied for its own sake, French studied as an 
instrument of utility, some branch or branches of natural science, and 

' the elements, at least, of English literature and’ history as well as of 
geography will make up the sum of knowledge without which no 
person who may claim to be educated will enter upon life. 

But it is necessary to define two of these subjects a little more 
closely. What is the language to be studied scientifically or for éts 

own sake? Shall it be preferentially a living or a dead language ? 
And, if one of the dead languages, which of them? Now, it seems 
clear that, as an object of scientific study, a dead language possesses 
some advantages. It does not lend itself to the natural temptation of 
sacrificing accuracy to utility. A language which is spoken can 
hardly be treated except as being spoken; it finds its natural use in 
conversation. A student may acquaint himself, as well as he can, 
with the grammatical and literary characters of such a larguage; but 
he is not satisfied unless he can utilise it when travelling abroad. It is 
practically certain that the minute care bestowed for generations upon 
the forms and idioms of the classical languages would have been 
pgarded as misspent had it been possible to make use of them in 
actical daily life. It is worth observing, too, that all students stand 
an equal footing in respect of the dead languages, while a partial 
ent from a foreign family, or the teaching of a foreign governess 
arly years, or the opportunity of residing abroad gives many a 
t a considerable start in the learning of a modern language. 
been with some surprise that distant observers have seen some 
tional institutions awarding prizes for proficiency in foreign 
boys bearing unmistakably foreign names. But the 
ead language is strengthened if the study of a modern 
3 has been shown, holds a place in the curriculum inde- 
y of scientific grounds. It will probably be admitted that 
d is capable of learning in its educational years at least two 
ges ; and if one of these is a living language studied for use, 
her may well be a dead language studied scientifically. But 
se becomes so strong as to be irresistible if there is-a dead 
ge which may be regarded as occupying an imperial position 
. LVII. 2 Y 
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in the world, which is the language of law, of liberty, and of religion, 
which is the parent of half the languages spoken in Europe, which 
exhibits a singular strength. and precision of grammatical idioms, ` 
and which has been so long and closely studied as to be furnished! 
with the. necessary means and appliances for teaching. Such a 
language is Latin; and I cannot help thinking it would be an edu- 
cational mistake of serious magnitude to lose the universality of ‘the 
Latin language as an element of the higher education. There is a 
purpose in my saying so; for it has happened that some school- 
masters, whether acting, as may be the truth, under a servile fear of — 
parents, or, as I prefer to think, losing sight of general principles, are 
prepared to sacrifice Latin, when they have already sacrificed Greek, 
to supposed utilitarian demands. It may reasonably be argued that 
Latin, from its relation to the Romance languages, is a subject of con- 
spicuous utility ; but itis not so much upon that ground that I defend 
it. Idefend it as entering, from its nature and its history, into that 
collection or corporation of subjects which makes up, or ought to make 
up, the intellectual furniture of every educated man. 

Tt is not unknown to me that some educational theorists, while admit- 
ting the claim of a dead language to a constant place in the educational 
system. hold that that language should be Greek rather than Latin. 
They urge in support of this opinion, if I understand them, that Greek 
is the more beautiful language, and that its literature is not only more 
original and instructive, but is proved by experience to be more 
interesting to boys. It is possible to admit the contention without 
admitting the conclusion. The idea of substituting Greek for 
Latin as a primary educational subject has never appeared to m 
practical. Whatever may be the comparative merits of the languag 
and literatures of ancient Greece and Rome (and it is a comparis 
which need not now be made), Latin stands so much closer to mod 
life, it is so much more nearly related to the other subjects wh 
constitute, as I have already said, the sum of education, th 
possesses an inevitable superiority, not necessarily excluding G 
as will appear hereafter, but taking precedence of it. And + 
perhaps, a proper place to remark that, as it is, in my mind, 
of the highest importance to retain Latin as an education: 
and by “ retaining ” it I mean, to provide that it shall be 
largest number of people for the longest part of their sc 
there would seem to be little ar no gain in offering an 
impediment to the study of Latin by insisting upon a correct 
is at the best only a semi-correct, pronuncidtion.. It is the grd 
that Latin should remain as a general educational subject; it 1 
little, if at all, how it is pronounced; For the time is past whe' 
scholars of different nations would converse in Ciceronian Lat 
is much better for them to converse in French or, German. 
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But, again (to leave this branch of the discussion), it must not be 
thought that, in prescribing natural science as a subject suitable to 
the early years of life, it is natural science conceived in an exalted 
sense. It would be unnatural to confine young boys in a labora- 
tory. But the study of natural science begins out of doors. What 
I mean is that children should be familiarised, even before going to 
preparatory schools and while they are there, with the names of flowers, 
the habits of birds, the elementary physical laws, the positions of the 
stars. That is just the teaching which can be given most easily and 
will be remembered most permanently, It will establist a sympathy 
between teacher and learner. At a later age the boy will study 
science scientifically. But even then, unless, indeed, he is gifted 
with an aptitude for scientific study, unless it is worth his while 
to spend a great deal of time upon scientific work, he will limit 
„himself to a few—to two, or at the most three—scientific subjects. 
Every boy, then, will, at some time or other of his school-life, learn 
two such subjects; few boys will learn more than two. And it would 
seem desirable that of these subjects one should be such as will elicit 
his powers of observation, the other such as admits of immediate 
verification by experiment. . May I suggest botany and physics as the 
subjects best possessing these qualifications? They are two of the 
three subjects recommended by a committee of the Royal Society 
which reported in the -year 1867 upon the teaching of natural science 
in public schools. 

Having, however, in this way determined the subjects of primary 
educational interest, I am in a position to give an answer to a ques- 
tion which arises at once upon a consideration of educational reform. 
The position of Greek—the Greek question, as it may be called—is 
rdly less difficult in the educational field than in the field of politics. 
, if Greece is advancing her claims in the one case, it may be 
that she is withdrawing them in the other. It is necessary to 
jom a theoretical as well as from a practical point of view, and as 
pring, not only what is possible, but what is best,—Ought Greek 
a primary or a Subordinate subject in education? Should it 
lucator’s object to encourage the study of Greek as widely as 

ong -o or should he recognise that Greek is becom- 
ht/to become, the study of a minority ? 

admitted that this question is complicated by the 
public schools to the universities. Itis the universities 
in Greek in its present position. So long as aknowledge 
equired for matriculation, or for some indispensable exa- ` 
he university, it is probable that the study of Greek will - 
nce in the schools. Schoolmasters are not alto- 
ation; they are controlled by the homes 
and by the universities to which they 
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go. And the action of the universitiés affects a lower educational 
ground than may be supposed ; it lends to Greek, as a subject required 
for admission to the schools, much the same weight that it already 
possesses as a subject required for admission to the universities. It 
is difficult, therefore; to say with certainty what would be the action of 
schoolmasters in respect to the study of Greek,if they were left to act 
freely. But there are evident considerations which point to the gradual 
subordination of Greek. I do not mean that the boys who study 
Greek will study it less exactly or effectively. I mean that the number 
of boys who study it has already been, and will be, diminished. It 
will not, I think, be denied that the simultaneous study of two dead 
languages (besides all other subjects)-is a burden too heavy for some 
youthful minds. It would be & distinct gain if some such boys as in 
past years have left school without knowing anything that is worth 
knowing of either Latin or Greek could leave it with a tolerably 
assured knowledge of one language. Nor, again, will it be denied that 
soħne boys who are not altogether incapable of mastering two dead 
languages may yet spend their time more profitably than in learning 
Greek. It would be perilous to augment the number of primary or 
fundamental subjects as already defined. Greek has been, so to say, 
driven. out of the field as a study indispensable to education by a 
variety of circumstances, which may be regretted, but which cannot 
be ignored—by the increasing demands upon boys’ time, by the 
multiplicity of educational subjects,~ by the competition of life, 
by the practicality of educational views, by its own difficulty, by 
the importance of other branches of learning. If Greek is taught, 
the intellectual demand which it makes is often so serious as to ex 
clude a good many other subjects ; and to some boys other subjects: ar 
worth more than Greek. The need of the present day is not that 
men should know Greek, but that all men should; if possible, be f 
liarised, by books of translation, interpretation, and criticism, wi 
characteristics of Greek thought and literature. The study o 
work as the Master of Balliol’s translation_of the Dialogues 
does more to Hellenise the minds of the pe world 
large expenditure of time upon the Greek language. 
Greek being, then, a secondary:subject in educată 
which will not be universally learnt—it becomes 
termine what boys are capable, of profiting by the full 
tion, of which both Greek and Latin will be constituent 
that the element of classicality is wanting tò a boy’s 
natural to, deter him from sacrificing time and ‘energy, 
so difficult as Greek. ' If, on the other hand, it appears 
cities, or possibly his circumstances and duties gag su 
. favour of a classical education, he will 
the study of Greek. 
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The necessity of this option will be’admitted as soon as it is 
recognised that Greek is not a subject to be imposéd upon all boys. 
There will be ‘an obvious advantage in deferring it to as late a 
period in a boy’s life as is educationally convenient or possible. And 
the ‘person who can best guide him in exercising it—unless, indeed, it 
be his parent—will be some one who is interested in him, who knows 
him well, and who is qualified, as a specialist, to pronounce upon his 
educational needs and opportunities. But such a person will be 
generally his tutor in his public school. 

We must consider, then, this option in its relation to the curriculum 
of a public school. ; 
J. E. ©. WELLDON. 


XX. 
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-WEISMANN’S THEORY OF HEREDITY. 


HE recently published translation of Professor Weismann’s essays on 
Heredity, and allied topics, has aroused the interest of the general 
public in the system of his biological ideas. But seeing that his 
system, besides being somewhat elaborate in itself, is presented in a 
series of disconnected essays, originally published at different times, 
it is a matter of no small difficulty to gather from the present collec- 
tion of these essays a complete view of the system as a whole. Therefore 
I propose to give a brief sketch of his several theories, arranged in a 
manner calculated to show their logical connection one with another. 
And, in order also to show the relation in which his resulting theory 
of heredity stands to what has hitherto been the more usual way of 
regarding the facts, I will begin by furnishing a similarly brief sketc 
of Mr. Darwin’s theory upon the subject. It will be observed th 
these two theories constitute ‘the logical antipodes of explanatg 
thought; and ‘therefore it may be said, in a general way, that all o 
modern theories of heredity—such as those of Spencer, Haeckel, El 
Galton, Naegeli, Brooks, Hertwig, and Vries—occupy position 
or less intermediate between these two extremes. 

When closely analysed, Mr. Darwin’s theory—or 
hypothesis of Pangenesis ’ *—-will be found to embody alt 
assumptions, viz. :— 

1. That all the component cells of a multicellular or 
off inconceivably minute germs or “ gemmules,” which a 
persed throughout the whole system. 

2. That these gemmules, when. so dispersed a 
proper nutriment, multiply by self-division, and, 
tions, are capable of developing into physiologic 
which they were originally and severally dex] 
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3. That, while still in this gemmular condition, these cell seeds have 

, for one another a mutual affinity, which leads to their being collected 

from all parts of the system by the reproductive glands of the organism ; 

and’ that, when so collected, they go to constitute the essential 

material of the sexual elements—ova and spermatozca being thus 

nothing more than aggregated packets of gemmules, which have 
emanated from all'the ceils of all the tissues of the organism. 

4, That the development of a new organism, out of the fusion of 
two such packets of gemmules, is due to a summation of all ‘the 
developments of some of the gemmules which these two packets contain. 

5. That a large proportional number of the gemmules in each packet, 
however, fail to develop, and are then transmitted in a dormant state 

. to future generations, in any of which they may be developed subse- 
quently—thus giving rise to the phenomena of reversion or atavism, 

6. That in all cases the development of gemmules into the form of 
their parent cells depends on their suitable union with other partially 
developed gemmules, which precede them in the regular course of 

. growth. 

7. That gemmules are thrown off by all physiological cells, not only 
during the adult state of the organism, but during all stages of its 
development. Or, in other words, that the production of these cell- 
seeds depends upon the adult condition of parent cells: not upon that 
of the multicellular organism as a whole. 

_ At first sight’ it may well appear that we have here a very for- 
midable array of assumptions. But Mr. Darwin ably argues in favour 
of each of them by pointing to well-known analogies, draw from the 
vital processes of living cells, both in the protozoa and metazoa. For 
example, it is already a well-recognized doctrine of physiology that 
ach cell of a metazoon, or multicellular organism, though to.a large 
tent dependent on others, is likewise to a‘ certain extent inde- 
dent or automatous, and has the power of multiplying by self- 
ion. Therefore, as it is certain that the sexual elements (and 
uds of all descriptions) include‘formative matter of some kind, 
t assumption—or that which supposes such formative matter 
rticulate—is certainly not a gratuitous assumption. Again, 
d assumption—namely, that this particulate and formative 
is dispersed throughout all the tissues of the organism—is 
e fact that, both in certain plants and in certain inver- 
als, a severed portion of the organism will develop into 
‘ganism similar to that from which it was derived, as, 
is the case with a leaf of Begonia, and with portions 
ertain worms, sea-anemones, jelly-fish, &c. This wel- 
in itself seems enough to prove tlfat the formative 
estion must certainly admit, at all events in many cases, 
throughout all the tissues of living organisms. 
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The third assumption-—or that which supposes the formative ma- 
terial to be especially aggregated in the sexual elements—is not so 
much an assumption as a statement of obvious fact; while the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh assumptions all follow deductively from their 

' predecessors. In other words, if the first and second assumptions be 
granted, and if the theory is to comprise all the, facts of heredity, 
then the remaining five assumptions are bound to follow. 

To the probable objection that the supposed gemmules must be of 
impossibly minute a size—seeing that thousands of millions of them 
would require to be packed into a single ovum or spermatozoon—Mr. 
Darwin opposes a calculation that a cube of glass or water, having 
only one ten-thousandth of an inch to a side, contains somewhere 
between sixteen and a hundred and thirty-one billions of molecules. 
Again, as touching the supposed power of multiplication on the 
part of his gemmules, Mr. Darwin alludes to the fact that infectious 
material of all kinds exhibits a ratio of increase quite as great as 
any that his theory requires to attribute to gemmules. Furthermore, 
with respect to the elective affinity of gemmules, he remarks that 
‘in all ordinary cases of sexual reproduction, the male and female 
elements certainly have an elective affinity for each other:” of the 
ten thousand species of Composite, for example, “ there can be no 
doubt that if the pollen of all these species could be simultaneously 
placed on the stigma of any one species, this one would elect, with. 
unerring certainty, its own pollen.” + 

Such, then, in brief outline, is Mr. Darwin’s theory of Pangenesis. 

Professor Weismann’s theory of Germ- plasm is fundamentally 
based upon the great distinction that obtains in respect of their 
transmissibility between ` characters which are congenital and 
characters which are acquired. By ‘a.congenital character i 
meant any individual peculiarity, whether structural or mental 
with which the individual is born. By an acquired charac 
is meant any peculiarity which the individual may subsequently 
yelop in consequence of its own individual experience. For exa 
a man may be born with some malformation of one of his fing 
he may subsequently acquire such a malformation as the resul 
cident or disease. Now, in the former case—i.e., in that 
malformation is congenital—it is extremely probable that 
larity will be transmitted to his children ; while in the 
i.e., Where the malformation is subsequently acquired—i 
certain that it will not be transmitted to his children. A: 
difference between the transmissibility of characters whi 
genital and characters which are acquired extends unive' 
general law throughout the vegetable as well as the anima 
and in the province of mental as in that of bodily org 
course this general law has always been well know 
fully recognized by all modern physiologists 
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before the subject was taken up by Professor Weismann, it was gen- 
erally assumed that the differenee in question was one of degree, not 
one of kind. In other words, it was assumed that acquired characters, 
although not so fully—and therefore not so certainly—inherited as 
congenital characters, nevertheless were inherited in some lesser 
degree ; so that if the same character continued to be developed suc- 
cessively in a number of sequent generations, what was at first only a 
slight tendency to be inherited would become by summation a more 
and more pronounced tendency, till eventually the acquired character 
might be as strongly inherited as any other character which was 
ab initio congenital. Now, it is the validity of this assumption that 
is challenged by Professor Weismann. He says there is no evidence 
at all of any acquired characters being in any degree inherited; and, 
therefore, that in this important respect they may be held to differ 
from congenital characters:'in kind. On the supposition that they do 
thus differ in kind, he furnishes a very attractive theory of heredity, 
which serves at once to explain the difference, and to represent iteas 
a matter of physiological impossibility that any acquired character 
can, under any circumstances whatsoever, be transmitted so progeny. 

_ In order fully to comprehend this theory, it is desirable first of all 
to explain Professor Weismann’s views upon certain other topics 
which are more or less closely allied—and, indeed, logically bound up 
with—the present one. 

Starting from the fact that unicellular organisms multiply by fission 
and gemmation, he argues that, aboriginally and potentially, life is 
immortal. For, when a protozoon divides itself into two more or less 
equal parts by fission, and each of the two halves thereupon grows 
to another protozoon, it is evident that there has been no death on 
e part of any of the living material involved; and inasmuch as this 
cess of fission goes on continuously from generation to generation, 
e is never any death on the part of such protoplasmic material, 
gh there is a continuous addition to it as the numbers of 
uals increase. Similarly, in the case of gemmation, when a 
on parts with a small portion of its living material in the form 
d, this portion does not die, but develops into a new individual ; ` 
and, therefore, the, process is exactly analogous to that of fission, save 
that a small instead of a large part ofthe parent sukstance is in- 
volved. Now, if life be thus immortal in rs of unicellular organ- 
isms, why should it haye ceased to b rg eae of multicel- 
lular organisms? Weismann’s answer)is that all the multicellular 
organisms propagate themselves, not exclusively by fission or gem- 
mation, but by sexual fertilization, where the condition to a new 
organism arising is that minute and specialized portions of two parent 
organisms should fuse together. Now, it is evident that with this 
change in the method of propagation, serious disadvantage would 
accrue to any species if its sexual individuals were to continue \to be 
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immortal; for in that case ‘every species which multiplies by sexual `. 
methods would in time become composed of individuals broken down ° 
and decrepid through the results of accident and disease—always 
operating and ever accumulating throughout the course of their 
immortal lives. Consequently, as soon as sexual methods of propa- 
gation superseded the more primitive a-sexual methods, it became , 
desirable in the interests of the sexually-propagating species that 
their constituent individuals should cease to be immortal, so that the 
species should always be recuperated by fresh, young, and well-formed 
representatives. Consequently, also, natural selection would speedily 
see to it that all sexually-propagating species should become deprived 
of the aboriginal endowment of immortality, with the result’ that death 
is now a universal destiny among all the individuals of such species— 
that is to say, among all the metazoa and metaphyta. Nevertheless, 
it is to be remembered that this destiny extends only to the parts of 
the individual other than the contents of those specialized cells which 
-constitute the reproductive elements. For although in each individual 
metazoon or metaphyton an innumerable number of these specialized 
cells are destined to perish during the life and with the death of the 
organism to which they belong, this is only. due to the accident, so to 
speak, of their. contents not having met with their complements in the 
opposite sex; it does not belong to their essential nature that they 
should perish, seeing that those which do happen to meet with their 
complements in the opposite sex help to form a new living individual, 
and so on through successive generations ad infinitum. Therefore the re- 
productiye elements of the metazoa and metaphyta are in this respect 
precisely analogous to the protozoa: potentially, or in their own 
nature, they are immortal; and, like the protozoa, if they die, thei 
‘ death is an accident due to unfavourable circumstances. But t 
case is quite different with all the other parts of a multicellu 
organism. Here, no matter how favourable the circumstances 
be, every cell contains within itself, or in its very nature, the eve 
doom of death. Thus, of the metazoa and metaphyta it 
specialized gerni-~plasms alone that retain their primitive endo 
of everlasting life, passed on continuously through generation 
generation of successively perishing organisms. 
‘. So far, it is contended, we are dealing with matters of fact. It 
must be taken as true that the protoplasm of the unicellular organisms, 
and the germ-plasni of the mafticealar organisms, has been continuous 
through the ‘time since life, first appeared upon this earth ; and 
although large quantities of each are perpetually dying through being 
exposed to conditions unfavourable to life, this, as Weismann presents 
the matter, is quite a different case from that of all the other con- 
stituent {parts of multicellular organisms, which contain within them- 
selyes the doom of death. Furthermore, it appears extremely probable 
e that this doom‘ of death has been brought about by natural selection 
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he reasons assigned by Weismann—namely, because it is for the 
fit of all species which perpetuate themselves by sexual ‘methods, 
| their constituent individuals should not live longer’ than is* 
essary for the sake of originating the next generation, and fairly 
pring it in its own struggle for existence. For Weismann has 

a by a somewhat laborious though still largely amaperiect re- 

Ain ch, that there is throughout all the metazoa a general correlation 
between the natural lifetime of individuals composing any given 
species and the age at which they reach maturity, or first become 
capable of procreation. This general correlation, however, is some- 
what modified by tho time during which progeny are dependent upon 
their parents for support and protection. Nevertheless, it is evident 
that this modification tends rather to confirm the view that expecta- 
tion of life on the part of individuals has in all cases been determined 
with strict reference to the requirements of propagation, if under 
propagation we include the rearing as well as the production of 
offspring. I may observe in passing that I do not think this. geneval 
law can be found to apply to plants in nearly so close a manner as 
Weismann has shown it’ to apply to animals; but, leaving this fact 
aside, to the best of my judgment it does appear that Weismann has 
made out a good case in favour of such a general law with regard to 
animals. 

We have come, then, to these results. Protoplasm was originally 
immortal, barring accidents; and it still continues to be immortal in 
the case of unicellular organisms which propagate a-sexually. But in 
the case of all multicellular organisms, which propagate sexually, 
natural selection has reduced the term of life within the smallest 
imits that in each given case are compatible with the performance of 
e sexual act and the subsequent rearing of progeny—reserving, how- 
er, the original endowment of immortality for the germinal elements, 
reby- a continuum of life has been secured from the earliest 
rance of life until the present day. 

, in view of these results the question arises, Why doaa the 
methods of propagation have become so general, if their effect 
n that of determining the necessary death of all individuals 
g them? Why, in the course of organic evolution, should 
wer methods have been imposed on all the higher organisms, 

consequence is that all these cian must pay for 
vation with their lives ? Weismann’s answerto this question 
eresting and ingenious as all that has gone b fore. Seeing 

al propagation is so general'as to be practical! universal 
among multicellular organisms, it is obvious that in ‘som Way or, 
another it must have a most important part to play in the general 
scheme of organic evolution. What, then, is the part that ‘it does 
play? What is its raison d'étre? Briefly, according to Weismann, its 
function is that of furnishing congenital variations to the ever-w ratchful 
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agency of natural selection, in order that natural selection may always 
preserve the most fayourable, and pass them:on to the next generation 
by heredity. That sexual propagation is well calculated to furnish 
congenital variations may easily be rendered apparent. We have only 
to remember that at each union there is a mixture of two germinal 
elements; that each of these was in turn the product of two other 
germinal elements in the preceding generation, and so backwards ad 
infinitum in geometrical ratio. Remembering this, it follows that the 
germinal element of no one member of a species can ever be the same 
as that of any other member ; on the contrary, while both are enor- 
mously complex products, each has had a different ancestral history, 
.such that while one presents the congenital admixtures of thousands of 
individuals in one line of descent, the other presents similar admix- 
tures of thousands of other individuals in a different line of descent. 
Consequently, when in ary sexual union two of these enormously complex 
germinal elements fuse together, and constitute a new individual out of 
their joint endowments, it is perfectly certain that that individual cannot 
be exactly like any other individual of the same species, or even of the 
same brood ; the chances must be infinity to one against any single mass 
of germ-plasm being exactly like any other mass of germ-plasm ; while 
any amount of latitude as to difference is allowed, up to the point at which 
the difference becomes too pronounced to satisfy the conditions of fer- 
tilization——in which case, of course, no new individual is born. Hence, 
theoretically, we have here a sufficient cause for all individual variations 
of a congenital kind that can possibly occur within the limits of fertility, 
and, therefore, that can ever become actual in living organisms. In point 
of fact, Weismann believes—or, at any rate, began by believing—that, 
this is the sole and only cause of variations that are congenital, and 
therefore (according to his views) transmissible by heredity. Now, 
whether or not he is right as regards these latter points, I thin 
there can be no question that sexual propagation is, at all events, one 
the main causes of congenital variation ; and seeing of what enor 
importance congenital variation must always have been in sup 
material for the operation of natural selection, we appear to have fi 
most satisfactory answer to our question—-Why has sexual pr 
tion become so universal among all the higher plants and anima! 
has become so because it is thus shown to have been the cond 
producing congenital yariatiotis, which in turn constitute the c 
to the working offatural selection. 

Having got thus far, I should like to make two or three su 
, remarks. Jh the first place it ought to be observed that this 4 
theory tøáching the causes of congenital variations was not originally 
propounded by Professor Weismann, but occurs in the writings of 
several ; previous authors, and is expressly alluded to by Darwin. 
Nevertheless, it occupies so prominent a place in Weismann’s system 
of thegries, and has by him been wrought up so much more elabo- 
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ee y any of his predecessors, that we are entitled to regard 
at ash excellence, the Weismannian theory of variation. In the 
| 


~eSedo2 | it ought to be observed that Weismann is careful to 
gai ist the seductive fallacy of attributing the origin of sexual 
gurky tion to the agency of natural selection. Great as the benefit 
snop? newer mode of propagation must have been tc the species 
Jo anting jt, the benefit cannot have been conferred by natural 
* ction, seeing that the benefit arose from the fact of the new 
hod furnishing material to the operation of natural selection, - 
id, therefore, in so far as it did this, constituting the condition to 
he principle of natural selection having been called-into play at ali. 
Or, in other words, we cannot attribute to natural selection the origin 
of sexual reproduction without involving ourselves in the absurdity of 
supposing natural selection to have originated the conditions of its 
own activity.” What the causes may have been which originally 
led to sexual reproduction is at present a matter that awaits sugges- 
tion by way of hypothesis ; and, therefore, it now only remains to edd 
that the general structure of Professor Weismann’s system of hypo- 
theses leads to this curious result——namely, that the otherwise 
ubiquitous and (as he supposes) exclusive dominion of natural selec- 
tion stops short at the protozoa, over which it cannot exercise any 
influence at all. For if natural selection depends for its activity on 
the occurrence of congenital variations, and if congenital variations 
depend for their occurrence on sexual modes of reproduction, it follows 
that no organisms which propagate themselves by any other modes can 
present congenital variations, or thus become subject to the influence of 
natural selection. And, inasmuch ‘as Weismann believes that such is 
‘the case with all the protozoa, as well as with all parthenogenetic organ- 
isms, he does not hesitate to accept the necessary conclusion that in 


+ Since this paper was sent to press, Professor Weismann has published in Nature 
(Feb. 6) an elaborate answer to a criticism of his theory by Professor Vines (Oct. 24). 
In the course of this answer Professor Weismann says that he does attribute the origin 
of sexual reproduction to natwal selection. This directly contradicts what he says in 
his essays ; and, for the reasons given in the text, appears to me an illogical departure 
from his previously logical attitude. I herewith append quotations, in order to reveal 
the contradiction. f 

“But when I maintain that the meaning of sexual reproduction is to render possible 
the transformation of the higher organisms by means of natural selection, such a state- 
ment is not equivalent to the assertion that sexual reproduction origizally came into 
existence in order to achieve this end. ‘The effects which are now produced by sexual 
reproduction did not constitute the causes which led to its first appearance. Sexual 
reproduction came into existence before it could Jead to hereditary irdividual varia- 
bility [i e., to the possibility of natural selection]. H Its first appearance must, therefore, 
have had some other cause [than natural selection]; but the nature of this cause can 
hardly be determined with any degree of certainty or precision from the facts with 
which we are at present acquainted.”—(“ Essay(on the Significance of Sexual Repro- 
duction in the Theory of Natural Selection: English Translation,” pp. 281-282.) 

“I am still of opinion that the origin of sexual reproduction depends on the advan- 
tage which ıt affords to the operation of natural selection. . . .°. Sexual reproduction 
has arisen by and for natural selection as the sole means by which individual varia- 
tions on be united and combined in every possible proportion.” —(Wature, vol. xli. 
p. 322. 

How such opposite statements can be reconciled I do not myself perceive.— 
G. J. R., Feb. 17. 
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- these cases natural selection is without any jurisdiction. How, then, does 


he account for individual variations in the protozoa? And, still more, 
how does he account for the origin of their innumerable species? He 
accounts for both these things by the direct action of external condi- 
tions of life. In other words, so far as the unicellular organisms are 
concerned, Weismann is rigidly and exclusively an ‘advocate of the 
theory of Lamarck—just as much as in the case of all the multi- 
cellular organisms he is rigidly and exclusively an opponent of that 
theory. Nevertheless, there is here no inconsistency : on the contrary, 
it is consistency with the logical requirements of his theory that leads 
to this sharp partitioning of the unicellular from the multicellular 
organisms’ with respect to the causes of their evolution. For, as he 
points out, the conditions of propagation among the unicellular 
organisms are such that parent and offspring are one and the same 
thing; “the child isa part; and usually a half, of its parent. ”  There- 
fore, if the parent has been in any way modified by the action of 
external conditions, it is inevitable that the child should, from the 
moment of its birth (i.e., fissiparous separation), be similarly modi- 
fied; and if the modifying influences continue in the same lines 


‘for a sufficient length of time, the resulting change of type may 


become sufficiently pronounced to constitute a new species, genus, &e. 
But in the case of the multicellular or sexual organisms, the child is 
not thus merely a severed moiety of its parent; it is the result of the 
fusion of. two highly specialized and éxtremely minute particles of each 
of two parents.’ Therefore, whatever may be thought touching the 
validity of Weismann‘s deduction that in no case can any modification 
induced by external conditions on these parents be transmitted to 
their progeny, at least we must recognize the validity of the distinc- 
tion which he draws between the facility with which such transmission - 
must take place in the unicellular organisms, as compared with the 
“difficulty—or, as-he believes, the impossibility—of its cs so in 


the multicellular. 
We are now in a position fully to understand Professor Feina 8 


theory of heredity in all its bearings. Briefly stated, this theory is 


vas follows. The whole organization of any multicellular organism - 


is composed of two entirely different ‘kinds of cells—namely, the 
germ cells, or those. which have to do, with reproduction, and the 
somatic cells, „or those which go to constitute all the other parts of 
the organism. ow, ra cells, in their aggregations as 
tissues and organs, may be modified in numberless ways by the 
direct action of the environment, as well as by special habits formed 
during the individual lifetimes of.the organism. But although the 
modifications thus induced may be, and generally are, adaptive—such 
as the increased muscularity caused by the use of muscles, ‘“ practice 
making perfect” in the case of nervous adjustments, and so on,—in 
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no case can these so-called acquired or “‘ somatogenetic ” characters 
exercise any influence upon the germ-cells, such that they should 
reappear in their products (progeny) as congenital or ‘ blastogenetic ” 
characters. For, according to the theory, the germ-cells as to their 
germinal contents differ in kind from the somatic cells, and have no 
other connection or dependence upon them than that of deriving from 
them their food and lodging. So much, then, for the somatic cells. 
Turning now more especially to the germ-cells, these are the receptacles 
of what Weismann calls the germ-plasm ; and this it is that he 
supposes to differ in kind from all the other constituent elements of 
the organism. For the germ-plasm he believes to have had its origin 
in the unicellular organisms, and to have been handed down from 
them in one continuous stream through all successive generations of 
multicellular organisms. Thus, for example, suppose that we take a 
certain quantum of germ-plasm as this occurs in any individual 
organism of to-day. A minute portion of this germ-plasm, when 
mixed with a similarly minute portion from another individual, goes 
o form a new individual. But, in doing so, only a portion of this 
minute portion is consumed ; the residue is stored up in the germinal 
cells of this new individual, in order to secure that continuity of the 
germ-plasm which Weismann assumes -as the necessary basis of his 
whole theory. Furthermore, he assumes that this overplus portion of 
germ-plasm, which is so handed over to the custody of the new 
individual, is there capable of growth or multiplication at the expense 
_of the nutrient materials which are supplied to it by the new soma in 
which it finds itself located ; while in thus growing, or multiplying, it 
faithfully retains its highly complex character, so that in no one 
minute particular does any part of a many thousand-fold increase’ 
Jiffer, as to its ancestral characters, from that inconceivably small 
plus which was, first of all entrusted to the embryo by its parents. 
fore one might represent the gérm-plasm by the metaphor of a 
plant, a single particle of which may be put into a vat of 
nt fluid: there it lives and grows upon the‘nutriment supplied, 
+ a new particle may next be taken to impregnate another vat, 
on ad infinitum. Here the successive vats would represent 
ive generations of progeny ; but to make the metaphor complete 
one would require to suppose that in each case the yeast- cellwas 
required to.begin by, making its own—vat-of.nutrient material, and 
that it was only the residual portion df the cell ‘which was afterwards 
able to grow and multiply. But although the metaphor is thus 
necessarily a clumsy one, it may serve to eripliasive the all-important 
feature of Weismann’s theory—viz., the almost absolute indepéndence 
of the germ-plasm. For, just as the properties of the yeast-plant 
would be in‘no way affected by anything that might happen to 
the vat, short of its being broken up or haying its malt impaired, so, 
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according to Weismann, the properties of the germ-plasm cannot be 
affected by anything that may happen to’ its containing soma, short of 
the soma being destroyed or having its nutritive functions impaired. 
Such being the relations that are supposed to obtain between the 
soma and its germ-plasm, we have next to contemplates what is 
_ supposed to happen when, in the course of evolution, some modification 
of the ancestral form of the soma is required in order to adapt it to 
_ some change on the part of its environment. In other words, we have 
to consider Weismann’s views on the modus operandi of adaptive 
development, with its result in the origination of new species. 

Seeing that, according to the theory, it is only congenital variations 
which can be inherited, all variations subsequently acquired by the 
intercourse of individuals with their environment, however beneficial 
such variations may be to these individuals, are ruled out as regards 
the species Not falling within the province of heredity, they are 
blocked off in the first generation, and therefore, present no significance 
ateall in the process of organic evolution.: No matter how many 
generations of eagles, for instance, may use their wings for purposes 
of flight ; and no matter how great an increase of muscularity, of 
endurance, and of skill, may thus be secured to each generation of 
eagles as the result of individual exercise; all these advantages are 
entirely lost to progeny, and young eagles have ever to begin their 
lives with no more benefit bequeathed by the activity of their ancestors 
than if those ancestors had all been barn-door fowls. Therefore, the 
only ‘material which is of any count as regards the species, or with 
reference to the process of evolution, are ‘fortuitous variations of the 
congenital kind, Among all the numberless congenital variations, 
within narrow limits, which are perpetually occurring in each generation 
of eagles, some will have reference to the wings; and although thes 
will be fortuitous, or occurring indiscriminately in all directions, a 
of them will now and then be in the direction of increased muscula 
others in the direction of increased endurance, others in the dir 

’ of increased skill, and’so on. Now each of these fortuitous varia 
which happens also to be a beneficial variation, will be favoure 
natural selection ; and, because it likewise happens to be acong 
variation, will be perpetuated by heredity. In the course of 
other congenital variations will happen to arise in the same directions ; 
these will be added by.-natural selection to the advantage already 
gained, and ‘soon; till after hundreds and thousands of generations 
the wings of eagles become evolved into the marvellous structures 
which they now present. , 

Such being the theory of natural ‘selection when stripped of all ` 
remnants of so-catled Lamarckian principles, we have next to consider 
what the theory means in its relation to germ-plasm. For, as before 
explained, congenital variations are supposed by Weismann to be 
due to new combinations taking place in the germ-plasm as a result 
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‘Aluthe union of two complex hereditary histories in every act of fer- 
Agisation. Well, if congenital variations are thus nothing more than 
Variations of germ-plasm “writ large” in the organism which is 
developed out of the plasm, it follows that natural selection is really 
at work upon these variations of the germ-plasm. Tor, although it 
is proximately at work on the congenital variations of organisms after 
birth, it is ultimately, and through them, at work upon the varia- 
tions of germ-plasm out of which the organisms arise. In ‘other 
words, natural selection, in picking out of each genezation those 
individual organisms which are by their congenital characters best 
suited to their surrounding conditions of life, is thereby picking out 
those peculiar combinations or variations of germ-plasm, which, when 
expanded into a regulting organism, give that organism the best 
chance in its struggle for existence. And, inasmuch as a certain 
overplus of this peculiar combination of germ-plasm .is entrusted to 
that organism for bequeathing to the next generation, this to the next, 
and so on, it follows that natural selection is all the while conserving 
that originally peculiar combination of germ-plasm, until it happens 
to meet with some other mass of germ-plasm by mixing with 
which it may still further improve upon its original peculiarity, when, 
of course, natural selection will seize upon this improvement to per- 
petuate as in the:previous case. So that, on the whole, we may say 
that natural selection is ever waiting and watching for such combina- 
tions of germ-plasm as will give the resulting organisms the best 
possible chance in their struggle for existence; while, at the same 
time, it is remorselessly destroying all those combinations of germ- 
plasm which are handed over to the custody of organisms not so well 
fitted to their conditions of life. 

It only remains to add that, according to Weismann’s theory in 
its strictly logical form, combinations of germ-plasm when once 
effected are so stable that they would never alter except as a result 
of entering into new combinations. In other. words, no external in- 
fluences or internal processes can ever change the hereditary nature 
of any particular mixture of germ-plasm, save and except its 
admixture with some other germ-plasm, which, being of a nature 
equally stable, goes to unite with the other in equal proportions as 
regards hereditary character. So that really it would be more 
correct to say that any given mass of_germ-plasm dogs not change 
even when it is mixed with some othe mass—any jore, ‘for instance, - 
than a handful of sand can be said tò change when it is mixed with 
a handful of clay. ; 

Consequently, we arrive at this curious result. No matter how 
many generations of organisms there may have ben, and’ therefore 
no matter how many combinations of germ-plasm may haye taken 
place to give rise to an existing population, each existing unit of 
germ-plasm must have remained of the same essential nature of 
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constitution as when it was first started in its immortal career millions 
of years ago. Or, reverting to our illustration of sand and clay, the 
particles of each must always remain the same, no matter how miany 
admixtures they may undergo with particles of other materials, such 
as chalk, slate, &c. Now, inasmuch as it is an essential—because a 
logically necessary—part of Weismann’s theory to assume such 
absolute stability or unchangeableness on the part of germ-plasm, 
the question arises, and has to be met, What was the origin of 
those differences of character in the different germ-plasms of 
multicellular. organisms which first gave rise, and still continue to 
give rise, to congenital variations by their mixture one with another ? 
This important question, Weismann answers by supposing that these 
differences originally arose out of the differences in the unicellular 
organisms, which were the ancestors of the primitive multicellular 
organisms. Now, as before stated, different forms of unicellular 


organisms are supposed to have originated as so many results of , 


differences in the direct action of the environment. Consequently, 
according to the theory, all congenital variations which now occur in 
multicellular organisms are really the distant results of variations 
that were aboriginally induced in their unicellular ancestors by the 
direct action of surrounding conditions of life. s 

I think it will be well to conclude by briefly summarising- the, 
main features' of this elaborate theory. 

Living material is essentially, or of its own nature, imperishable ; 
and it still continues to be so in the case of unicellular organisms 


` primitive methods of propagation became, from whatever cause, 
snperseded by sexual, it ceased to be for the benefit of species that 
their constituent individuals should be immortal; seeing that, if they 
continued to be so, all species of sexually-reproducing organisms 
would sooner or later come to be composed of broken down and decrepit 
` individuals. Consequently, in all sexually-reproducing or multi- 


cellular organisms, natural selection set to work to reduce the term - 


of individual lifetimes within the narrowest limits that in the case of 
each species are compatible with the procreation and the rearing of 
progeny. Nevertheless, in all these sexually-reproducing organisms 
‘the primitive endowment of immortality has been retained with 
respect to their germ-plasm, which has thus been continuous, through 
numberlesg’ generations of ia ee organisms, from the first origin 
of sexnal reproduction till the present time. Now, it is the union of 
germi_plasms which is required jto reproduce new individuals of multi- 
cellular organisms that determines congenital variations on the part of 
such organisms, and thus furnishes natural selection with the material 
for its work in the way of organic evolution—work, therefore, which 
is impossible in the case of unicellular organisms, where variation can 
never be congenital, but always determined by the direct action of 


` 


which propagate by fission or gemmation. But as soon as these | 
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surrounding conditions of life. Again, as the germ-plasm of multi- 
cellular organisms is continuous from generation to generation, and 
at each impregnation gives rise to a more or less novel set of 
congenital characters, natural selection, in picking out of each 
generation those congenital characters which are of most service to 
the organisms presenting them, is really or fundamentally at work 
upon those variations of the germ-plasm which in turn give origin to 
those variations of organisms that we recognise as congenital. 
Therefore, natural selection has always to wait and to watch for such 
variations of germ-plasm as will eventually prove beneficial to the 
individuals developed therefrom, who will then transmit this peculiar 
quality of germ-plasm to their progeny, and soon. Therefore, also— 
and this is most important to remember—natural selection as thus 
working becomes the one and only cause of evolution and the origin 
_of species in all the multicellular organisms, just as the direct action of 
the environment is the one and only cause of evolution end the origin 
of species in the case of all the unicellular organisms. But inasrfuch 
as the multicellular organisms were all in the first instance derived 
from the unicellular, and, inasmuch as their germ-plasm is of so 
stable a nature that it can never be altered by any agencies internal 
or external to the organisms presenting it, it follows that all congenital 
variations are the remote consequences of aboriginal differences on the 
part of unicellular ancestors. And, lastly, it follows also that these 
congenital variations — although now so entirely independent of 
external conditions of life, and even of activities internal to organisms 
themselves—were originally and exclusively due to the direct action 
of such conditions on the lives of their unicellular ancestry ; while 
even at the present day no one congenital variation can arise which 
is not ultimately due to differences impressed upon the protoplasmic 
substance of the germinal elements, when tke parts of which these 
are now composed constituted integral parts of the protozoa, which 
were directly and differentially affected by their converse with their 
several environments. 

Such, then, is Weismann’s theory of heredity in its original and 
strictly logical form. But it is now necessary to add that in almost 
every one of its essential features, as just stated, the theory has had 
to undergo—or is demonstrably destined to undergo—some radical 
modification. On the present occasion, however, my object is merely 
to state the theory : not to criticise it. Therefore I have sought to 
present the whole theory in its completely connected shape. Ona 
future occasion—I hope within the present year—it will be, my 
endeavour to disconnect the now untenable parts from the parts 
which still remain for investigation at the hands of biological 
science. z 

GEORGE J. ROMANES. 
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BABY-FARMING. 


e ON'T cry; oh, don’t cry!” pleaded a frail boy with outstretched 

n hands, sitting up, asleep, in bed, in the night, dreaming. | 
He often did so; the tears rolling down his pained blanched face, as if 
he would restrain companions from suffering. He had been got from ` 
a house, where night and day he had the chief care of six cold, sore, 
wailing, hungry babies, all younger than himself, all unwanted, all 
mearing the time of their departure, a small batch of that mournful 
tale of 54,000 children annually born in the land who ought not to 
have been born. He was dreaming it over again. 


Ifa process could be invented, by which stories of the invisible and ”’ 


hateful things done to these children could be brought to light, as a, 
certain solution, known to the experiments of my boyhood, brought out 
writing in invisible ink, the nation would not hesitate to pronounce i 
them the darkest, most ghastly shame in the land. Yet isit the work of 


a trade, doing a brisk business, known by the mild name of the “ Baby ` 


Farm.” Even the student of heathen history may fairly challenge 


_ “ Christians,” as all Englishmen are called, to find amongst its horrors 


anything done to children which provides a parallel to it. While 
cannibal mothers, when an unwanted child is born, are said “to ` 
put it, back again” in a meal, English mothers put their unwanted 
children back by a process of which the cannibal would be ashamed, 
but which, happily for the comparison, her ‘eye does not actually 
see. The responsibility lies with a trade which has grown up, and is 
in full swing in the land—the undertaker for the unwanted baby’s 
death. 6 i 

. To apply such a disclosing solution as we have supposed to these 
baby institutions, has been attempted by the National Society for the 


Prevention of Cruelty to Children. -This much of the history of its 
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investigations may be stated. It ‘selected a certain number of 
“adoption” announcements in newspaper advertisements, and, under 
suitable cover, attempted to bring up from beneath their composing 
appearance, the truth of them, with a view to place it before the heart 
and conscience of Parliament, for Parliament to apply regulations to it. 

Before stating what those regulations must be, let us set out the 
nature and magnitude of the trade to be regulated. 

There seemed to be an impression that of late years baby-farming 
had gone down; that since the Infant Life Protection Acs was passed, 
things were better. It was my own impression that the trade was 
still as large and as bad as ever, though it was more skilfully con- 
ducted. Where permitted, the Society has carried out its inquiry 
beyond correspondence into interviews with the advertiser in person. 
But, even then, it has not always been allowed to see her home, 
and never has it been able to see the place which many considerations 
rendered it certain would be the destiny of the sought-for child. None 
but those who have attempted such wretched and delicate inquiries into 
a secret trade can imagine the number and magnitude of the difficulties 
which, at every step, barred the way. While definite knowledge was 
occasionally obtained, generally it has been possible only to form 
opinions, the opposite of which would be laughed at as absurd by any 
sane mind... And knowledge, and opinion, confirmed by independent 
and numerous lines of evidence, make it certain that behind these 
“ country air and mother’s love” advertisements live a band of cruel 
dastards who take children as mere means of gain whick can only be 
made by their death. 

To avoid injustice, let me say that aitvertiaars are not all alike. 
They consist partly of undoubtedly good ones, where a child to 
opt is really wanted, for joy in children; partly of doubtful, 
re a “living” is the chief motive ; and partly of vile and criminal 
ple, who deserve the uttermost vengeance of the law. These are mere 
urers, obtaining not one child, but child after child, in prodigious 
bers, getting rid of them to receivers.. 
hen found, the procurer is mostly of clean, genteel, respectable 
ing and manners. She often professes that she has been married 
five, or seven years, has had “ no child,” and is “ anxious to 
one from the birth.” She wants something to compassionate 
love. For the receiving of the baby an appointment is 
made at a railway station, from which (when negotiations are 
) a wire to one of her receivers simply announces that she is 
ay. Her business is to snare; her receiver's is to slay. 
is the goal to which one skilful and busy procurer had 
conveyed five of her little victims. It was the back room of a tumble- 
down labourer’s cottage, scarcely fit for a coal place, about twelve feet 
square. Crouching and sprawling on the floor, in their own excre- 
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ment, were two of them. Two were tied’ in rickety chairs, one lay 
in a rotten bassinet. The stench of the room was so abominable that 
a grown man vomited on opening the door of it. Though three were 
nearly two years old, none of them could ‘walk, only one could stand up ~ 
even by the aid of a chair. In bitter March, there was no fire. Two 
children had a band of flannel round the loins; one had a small shawl 
on; the rest had only thin, filthy, cotton frocks. All were yellow, 
fevered skin and bone. None of them cried, they were too weak. 
One had bronchitis, one curvature of the spine, and the rest rickets ; 
all from their treatment. There was nota scrap of children’s food in 
the house. In a bedroom above was a mattress, soaked and sodden 
with filth, to which they were carried at night, with two old coats for 
covering. All the children’s clothes in the place were the handfuls 
of rags they wore. And a man and his wife sat watching them die of 
filth and famine, so making their living. ‘It was theirtrade. Ofone, 
which had died a few months before, was found a graceful memorial 
car& with the motto, “ He shall gather them into his arms,” which 
had been provided for the procurer who sent it. At the farm, its, 
mother was not known. ‘These five weary creatures were all removed 
into restorative care: all injured for years; some for life. Two never 
recovered and died in hospital. 

This was the destiny of the babies which had been jisi from dis- 
grace-driven, perhaps loving mothers’ arms to their procurer by such 
pathetic pleas as “ Married seven years and no child,” and which had 
been received by her at some railway station with her prettiest, most 
deferential grace. It was while the Society was on its ordinary pre- | 
vention of cruélty work that it came upon this place of slow and 
sure slaughter, and was able to connect it with a pious advertiser 
in a religious paper. 

Another “farm,” kept by a man and wife, consisted of one sm 
room occupied night and day by six persons—the two adults and fc 
children. Jn a cradle on tho bed was a child sucking at a bot 
In a cradle by the bed was another suckling. On the bed lay a th 
On the floor was a fourth child, and also the man and woman 
lived upon savings out of these children’s keep. Two of the chil 
were very ill; had been ill for some weeks; one seemed near g 
Neither had had medical care. One had raw sores round the 
which were’ explained, “through the beetles getting at it.” 
were on the body, too. When: this child cried (it was “ cryi 
day long,” a neighbour said), it was never taken up. This nei 
had seen the man angrily pile clothes on its head to silence it. 

I cannot say if these persons take pleasure in the cruelties they . 
practise; but one fhing is certain: they are of the sort who have no 
sympathy with the imploring helplessness of suffering. They would ' 
not save an ache to a child in their care if they could do so only by a 
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‘gofo $ssed on its pallid lips, or a folding of it to their breast with their 
-qgeaF Whatever they might be to their own children—and ashe- 
uI% good to her cubs—to the children of others they are without 
Sa of humanity. Baby’s dying wailings have no more effect on 

‘pitthey are doing than have a lamb’s on what a butcher is doing. 

‘est be done. For this reason, they suit the procurer. 

mM procurer seems to be the chief advertiser. She lives on the 

1% of women who are mothers through somebody’s misconduct, 

in despair. The receivers are her business connections. These 

ə by-her, She is well in with her set. ‘‘ Leave here 10 P.M.; expect 

© three in the morning.” ‘Meet me. 2.15.” These are two tele- 
grams sent in the same weék, by the same procurer, one to a receiver 
of hers at Swindon, one to another at Yarmouth. One was sent from 
Liverpool Street Station, where a child had just been obtained ; the 
other from Oxford Station, where another had been obtained. Both 
children were beautifully dressed, and evidently belonged to the upper 
classes ; one went to the wife of a fish hand, the other to'a retired 
tax-gatherer’s wife. 

The meaning of the telegrams was well understood. The one was 
signed “ H—l,” the other ‘‘ W—e.” Both were from the same person, 
who traffics under at least four names. After a time we found out 
who this foul and poisonous deceiver was, and traced her to her home, 
where her clergyman had no idea of her occupation, and where she had 
never but one child, which he regarded as her own. She had a 
nurse-like neatness of deportment and dress, and held a testimonial 
from a vicar with which the more easily to secure her hapless 
victims. The explanation of the secrecy in which she had conducted 
her business was that all her appointments for receiving children were 
made for distant railway stations within easy reach of some of her 
receivers. To her were ultimately traced (what more ske had had it 
was impossible to say) four-and-twenty babies, none cf whom were 
in her care, but all of whom in one short year she had received under 
pretence of adopting them. 

Such is the monster, a baby-procurer, publicly carrying on’ her busi- 
ness, as agents carry on theirs for your governess or clerk ; and (like all 
agencies) in a manner which those alone who are onthe look out for 
them observe. Her business success depends on secrecy. So timid and 
wily is she, that under cover which seems incapable of suspicion as to 
its bond fides, you may conduct your negotiations for the transfer of 
a child to her to within one point of such success as you want, when 
further negotiations are suddenly declined. Negotiations, not only 
with one, but with two or three, in different parts of the country, who 
were supposed to be separate individuals, are abriptly closed at the 
same time, which suggests that you have been corresponding with the 
same advertiser, or that there is a union in the procurer’s trade, with 
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alertness fons common interests. One apologised for precautions, saying 
that the existenee of the Society created great uneasiness in the trade, 
and rendered them more than ever necessary, and that advertising 
agents and papers were all “ very chary” now. ° 

Judged from the extent of its advertisements all over the country 
(from which we selected haphazard for our investigation), this baby- 
procuring is now a prodigious business. We have found the same 
person’s advertisements as far north as Sunderland, and .as far south 
as Eastbourne. They appear very largely in those places of resort 
which have earned the name “ gay,” and extend to the resorts -of the 
English on the Continent. At different times the same person adver- , 
tises in the same paper moder different names, one under three, another 
under four. 

If we may ground an opinion of what we do not know on evidence 
afforded by what we do know, all procurers obtain their children 
under false pretences. The statements of their advertisements, their 
cormespondence, their conversations, are mere tissues of lies. Two cor- 
respondents, under different names, which eventually turn out to mean 
the same person, make totally different statements of their circum- 
stances, and whenever by other means you get at the actual facts, both 
statements turn out to be crafty and misleading inventions. One said 
that her husband was in a hospital for an operation, which left her tem- 
porarily without income. The same one Said that she was a widow with 
one child. Neither statement had the shadow of a foundation. Her 
husband was a railway-carriage builder in good pay and regular work, 
and she was childless. Another said,she had only one little girl, four 
and a half years old; the rest of har children ‘had all died at birth. 
With an air of conaisteniey, she wrote on the deepest mourning paper. 
She was found to have ten living children, an invalid husband, 
‘and much trouble as to ways and means. Wherever it has heen 
possible to get through the precautions as to personal identifica- ` 
tion and real dwelling of the procurer and to test statements by 
facts (as the mothers of the children have no means whatever of 
doing), unfavourable appearances have been explained away by 
hes. 

But false pretences are not always necessary. For instance, 
two of the children in the large piggery already described had been 


. obtained by the keeper of it herself.. She advertised, ‘‘ Wanted 


a child to adopt by a respectable married couple ; premium required ; 

apply, &c.” The address given was that of an accommodating 
acquaintance five miles away from the advertisers own miserable den. 
She inserted her advertisement twice in a London and twice in a 
Birmingham paper; and with no more knowledge of her than this, 
two living babies were made over to her, one from Havre; one from 
re, In neither case did the mother of the child see the adver- 
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tiser’s house. The Havre child, she fetched from Southampton. It was 
‘Ca regular lady’s.” The other, she met on the platform at Snow Hill 
Station, Birmingham. These brief advertisements brought her one £10 
and one £20 from persons who knew nothing of her, and did not know 
even her name or address. All the correspondence there had been 
was as to terms. The children were never to be seen again. 

` Far is it, alas! from being always necessary to deceive mothers in order 
to secure their children’s charge. There are infamous creatures, mere 
she-things, who look out for foul and dishonourable people to consign 
their children to. Such was the following. The accommodation she 
found for her two children, and for two other children, and three adults, 
consisted of two rooms, one living-room and one bedroom. In the bed- 
room was one bed, for her two and the two other children, and three 
adults. When the place was entered, the only children’s food in it was 
a bowl of putrid bread and milk. Her children had sat daily in chairs 
till their thighs were now horribly raw with the, wood of the chair and 
their own filth. A chemise or a night-gown was their cnly clothing. 
They were now ill, and had lain for days unmoved on pillows, cold, 
wet, sodden with filth, and creeping with maggots, a piece of sacking 
over thèm. Twelve shillings a week the mother paid for them. She 
periodically visited them, and saw their deadly whiteness, their shrink- 
ing lips, their protruding teeth, the dry, hot, weary anguish in them. 
One died; still the mother visited and saw the other. She visited up 
to the last. Her children were in this place, wilfully put there one 
after the other, both being taken away from excellent care to be so, 
We saw the man of the place. He had the wild eye and restless brain of 
a hard spirit-drinker, who cared nothing for the rights of a nurse baby, 
and less than nothing for the wrongs of his wife. He was thirsty, sullen, 
overbearing, mad ; with mind and will and craft enough to have a way. 
His wife was pitiable, crushed, and dissipated. 

Far be it from me to suggest that any large peter of 
husbandless mothers deliberately seek such a shambles as this. 
Many a one sells clothes, trinkets, and watch, and taxes all her 
small resources to the uttermost to secure ample, if possible, hand- 
some attention to her child. To be bound to part with. it for good 
is bitter enough price to pay. Speaking of the baby to be dis- 
posed of to “a respectable married person” advertiser, one letter 
the Society got possession of says, “ I cannot afford the £40 at once, 
I will give you £20 now, and £20 in a year. Wengen to see her, I 
think you would say Ban is something to be proud of. “should like to 
be allowed to come and see her.” Another says, “ The\little one is 
very engaging. I should wish her to have a plain. education, and to be 
brought up in the Protestant religion. I will, of course, hive up all 
claim to her, but should like to hear how ahe is. I shall find it 
hard to pay you.” Could such a mother dream of the kind of fate to 
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which she was consigning her little one, a thousand times rather would 
she go to the bottom of the sea with it. | ` 
As we are not reflecting on unhappy mothers, it can be no sa of 
answér to any plea for baby-farm regulation to say that they often 
part with their babies in good faith. The plea rather gathers 
strength from the fact. Granting that even the great mass of farmed 
children are obtained from mothers, honestly. making the best 
arrangements they can for baby’s welfare, then the plea for regulation 
primarily urged in the interest of the baby is clinched by considerations 
in the interest of the mother. She and her little means ought to be 
delivered from the possibility of such horrible frauds as, by all | 
lines of investigation it is made clear, are now practised on her. 
_I, for one, have no stone to throw at this torn, wits-driven class of 
woman. ‘I have tears for her. The victim of a trust, maybe, for 
which there was no foundation, she has become an unhappy mother. 
Tn the name of God and humanity, let us relieve her of the chance of 
being also an unwitting murderer. i 
The creatures who exist to obtain her child are known to her only by 
advertisement, a testimonial-letter from a minister of religion, and a 
hasty glimpse at a railway station while the train stops—her veil 
down in an agony of fear lest some one'on the platform may see her, 
who knows her. She never supposes that this woman is a mere procurer 
for some other person. 
The price for the absolute disposal of a child varies greatly. Ona 
shrewd guess as to the position of the persons—father as well as mother, 
‘if possible—who have to escape disgrace, the procurer puts out feelers and 
makes demands accordingly, from £5 for servants to £200 for genteel ~ 
people. It is incredible to what lengths of confidence she will go when 
she no longer doubts that she has found somebody as knowing and as 
bad as herself, and seesa round sum of money in it. One who adver- 
tised, “A respectable married couple want charge of a baby, or to adopt,” 
in conversation, with the greatest simplicity and straightforwardness 
refused £25 with child and £25 at death, on the ground that she had 
‘“ better offers than that.” She would take £60. She had been able, 
she said, to refer to her clergyman till lately, but she had given up 
going to church and gone to chapel, because the curate had asked if 
the last child she had was not ‘born in sin.” Another, who advertised, 
“ Happy home for a little child, with every care and attention; nice 
house and very hepilthy,” agreed, also in conversation, to receive £100, 
- the child to be déad in three months, adding, “‘ The sooner I have it the 
better.” Andther, who put her proper and full name and address 
in her E E and. to the paper she advertised in, gave her R 
vicar as réference—undertook that for £50 a lady’s child should 
not be born alive, adding, “It is easily done; the easiest thing 


in the world.” 
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For the peace of mind of those who may recognise themselves in 
these statements, it may be worth while to say that on no considera- 
tion shall they be informed against. We wanted to know what people 
in their profession would do for a consideration, and we learnt it. That 
was all. Besides, we have neither the documents nor the witnesses 
which would be required for the technical ordeal of a witness-box. 

Whilst such positive undertakings could seldom be got, and least of 
all documentary evidence of them; the effect of what was got was to 
leave no doubt that the profession of desire for a baby for love of a baby 
was dishonest. The advertiser wanted money, not babies; and that 
got, baby might go to the grave as soon as was safe. ‘To all the facts 
of the case no other meaning could be given. 

It may be well to state some of these meaningful facts. There was 
an air of humbug about most of the procurers wholly inconsistent 
with the reality of “ want of a child to love, had none and were lonely,” 
&c. Moreover their statements as to: “no child” were frequently dis- 
covered to be false. Here is a report on one forwarded by the policeof 
' the town the woman was traced to :—“ Mrs. has been in this 
town but a short time, and in consequence of the close manner in 
which she keeps, &c. ... . She has a child of five of her own, and other 
children not her own, and I may think it necessary to communicate 
with respect to them.” Whilst almost none had ever “adopted a 
child before,” when terms were proposed they unwittingly let out that 
they had “been paid better than that.” One of the most satis- 
factory of these “ never-before” people advertised through a London 
agency, through which we learnt that she advertised much, but 
preferred London to country papers -because she “ got children easier 
through them. One had just died and she wanted another.” Asked 
why, with three children of her own and evidently enough to do to 
keep them, she wanted another, she said, ‘‘I don’t want any. more of 
my own, but my husband and I are so fond of a baby.” Before the 
interview closed she showed quite a student’s acquaintance with fatal 
and safe ways of baby-feeding. Another of them would take a child for 
£30, but would not give her address because she said her husband 
was so afraid of “having a child taken away.” They had “been 
done that way before.” One wishing to dispose of a child wrote a 
letter to a would-be receiver, as the husband of a newly made mother 
too ill to be allowed to know of the birth of her child. ‘‘ Doctor 
thinks she will pull through ”—immediate care wanted. The writer 
was a woman, in good health, travelling about, who wrote her letter 
in London, posted it at Leamington, and lived elsewhere. The child 
had just been procured from a private lying-in establishment. 

The difficulties in the way of getting behind the advertisements 
has been immense, but wherever the effort has been successful almost all 
the statements, quite all the material ones, have proved to be useful lies. 
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Many of the addresses intended to be regarded as the advertisers’ own 
were those of other persons. Some were of shops, where letters were 
received for a penny. One “respectable married person,” who wanted to 
adopt, had a distraint warrant in her house for rent.- Some professing 
. to be married were found to be single. And as for evil suggestions, 
most of them would listen without effect to what no honest person 
could have heard without shame and protest. 

These wretched conclusions as to the procurer’s trade, made certain 
as to particular individuals by definite knowledge, are confirmed by the 
multitudinous cautions, and wilinesses, and deceits of those who are in 
it, and by the bits of dark knowledge and experience implied in so much 
as they, unwittingly let'drop.’ Whatever doubt to ‘the contrary such 
evidence might leave, is removed by the discovered circumstances of 
some of these longers fora child. One aged person had an aged hus- 
band, asthmatical, had fits, was hard up for daily bread. She would 
take a-child for good and all for £10. Another'was the wife of a work- 
„ing bootmaker, Another was a dressmaker who had lost her sight. 

Another was a coal-yard labourer, who had a chance of buying his 
master’s business if he could raise money by Christmas. He had had 
several “adopted” children; they were all dead. He, was still £10 
_shott to pay for the horse and cart. His wife would adopt for £10. 
They were really buying a coal'business by adopting. Another was 
a stevedore’s wife, out of work. Another was a bankrupt farmer’s 
wife: andther, a monthly nurse, who had lost her engagements through 
drinking. 4 
Of course, the mere procurer does no ill. Her procured children 
go to receiving houses to be “done for,” where in ones, twos, and threes, 
generally under false names, they remain till they die. The procurer 
keeps the birth certificate. At an inquest she may be required to 
furnish it to the coroner, when she produces one wholly regardless of 
its being the right or wrong one, caring only not to give one which, 
if the papers make it public, will be likely to get her into trouble. 
At the receiver's, behind the ordinary screen of an English house, and 
the great liberties allowed to-everybody in the treatment of children. 
in it, without attracting anybody’s attention, the child is slowly 
changed from a bonny baby into’a skin and bone corpse. One pro-, 
curer, however, declared her preference for over-feeding ; it was Just as 
fatal as starving. When deaths at a “farm” have attracted attention 
and remark, or some accident has brought its treatment of children to 
light, the “farmer” removes. One woman carried on her business in 
three different places in one year and eight months. In another case, 
when suspicion had been aroused, a dying child was removed from 
one house to a second, and a third, and a fourth in eight months. 
Where it died it had only been a few days. _When there has been a 
conviction for neglect in one place, it does not count in another. It 
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is not known. Where the neglect is continued, and brings death in 
the place removed to, there is no presumption against the “ farmer.” 
About the experienced masters in the craft, there is the quiet canni- 
ness of the devil. 

One large and lucrative baby-hunting ground is police-court affilia- 
tion cases where “ quality.” is concerned, and which get into the 
papers. In one month we came across three children attempted to be 
captured in this field. : 

Besides the advertising procurer, there are procurers among the 
sort of women usually engaged at the birth of these illegitimates 
—low-class monthly nurses and midwives, nurses at workhouses, and 
keepers of lying-in houses—most of them probably helping the mother 
out of her “trouble,” not for gain, yet sending to houses which 
exist for gain. When indirectly asked to see to a child being born 
dead, one of this last class’ of persons, not in the least discomposed 
by the request, replied: “ We dare not do that; we never know how 
a lady will feel to her baby till she’s a mother. We prefer to deliver 
and ‘ provide.” He would ‘be an idiot who did not see that to such 
an audacious woman the two courses meant practically the same thing 
—the child’s death ; the choice made was for her own safety. 

Here is a “ farm” to which a servant, whose child was born in a 
workhouse, was referred by her nurse there. Its keeper had once 
been a nurse herself, but drink had brought her down. Our attention 
was called to it by a young Member of Parliament, to whose wife’s 
baby-the mother had become wet-nurse. On the floor of the small 
fifth-story room of which it consisted was a wretched stinking, 
black flock-bed. It had no covering of any kind. There was one 
chair in the room, and a chest of drawers. The place was damp and 
sour. It was nearly ten o’clock ona February night. There was no 
fire, neither was there any one in. The owner was traced to a 
gorgeous drinking den, where one child of a year old slept on the 
floor at her feet by the bar, the other, a few months old, which 
was the child we were seeking, lay on her knee, with prctruding eyes 
staring at the gas. Both children were mere skin and bone. “I 
myself chose the mother to nurse our boy,” said the M.P., “ because 
of the magnificence of her baby.” Scarcely seven months had gone, 
and this was the plight it was in. Seven shillings a week were 
those who had taken from it its mother paying for it, that the 
` strong little thing might be done well by. When the revolting 
woman was asked if she had got this child from S , sullenly she 
said “Yes.” To “ How has it come to be like this?” she muttered, 
“ Its no appetite.” ar) udging by her evident skill in „providing to meet 
the legal requirements of safe baby-killing, she was no novice at her 
deadly trade. She had two dispensary tickets, one for each child. 
She was “all right” for “ certificates.” Besides Which, precautions she ` 
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had lived in five districts in fiye months. Her den was a landlord’s 
« furnished ” room. 


Large numbers of old women, it may in added, take in a single - 


child at a time, to provide them with tea and snuff. 


It was'a true instinct which called these institutions, “farms.” They’ 


are comparable with sheep farms, whose motive is fleece and flesh which 
can be turned into money on which the farmer keeps his family and 
“gets along.” How long his sheep shall live is wholly a question of 
money-profit. In a home it is precisely the reverse of this. There, 
a child is valued as food for man’s nobler emotions, and to build up 
character, for which the pocket is gladly taxed, often deeply drained. 

Watchful, painful love defends it from dangers ; ; its safety and health 
being the only reward. The mother gives her life for her sheep; 
the farmer gives his sheep for his life. 

No desperate expedients are necessary in this cruel business. For 
little human lives, frail and dependent, neglect furnishes an easy, 
snfooth and safe incline to the grave ; and the “farmers” know it. Talk 
of ways of feeding and they will show you how well they understand 
that a grown child’s food is a baby’s poison. Talk of syrups and 
laudanum, arid they will cautiously smile assent. Talk of oppor- 
tunities for letting die, and they will take refuge in cant and a sigh. 
“ Tf it should please God to take it, it will escape all the trials of the 
world, and be better off,” said one. Not an uncommon creed, yet for 
all that not the less a creed of the devil. Medicines can be procured for 
diseases the child has not got. Insufficient clothing on bitter nights 
will bring on ailments ; ailments neglected will end in death. It is as 
easy to get a baby’s life out of it as it is to rub off the dust from a 

`- putterfly’s wing. 

By mere neglect, the odds are all against the child living. All 
children have ailments latent in their constitution., But for patient 
love and care, the childhood of most of them would be but of few days 
and evil. The soundest constitutions emerge from cradle and nursery 
alive only because, happily, in almost every household baby commands 
these. But in the house of the mere living-maker it is motives of 
money-profit that reign ; and profit increases by every untended weari- 
ness and pain,’and is completed by death. Remembering that the 
receiver's undertaking in the cases we are considering is a commercial 
undertaking, not one of natural instirict, nor of charity, and that when 


' baby dies it leaves money behind it and room for another to do the same, , 


it is not difficult to form an opinion of baby’s chances in her hands. 
Her house is a social shambles to which, the unwanted thing goes 
as a lamb to the butcher. It is this woman who is largely responsible 
for the terrible death-rate among these illegitimates, which is perma- 
nently 100 per cent. greater than it is amongst all other children, 
including the children of married poverty and cruelty and vice and 
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crime ; greater far than it is amongst these even when, in periods of 
most virulent infantile epidemic, it rises to its most abnormal height. 
Whilst in every thousand of the marvied-born it is 17; of the illegiti- 
mato, it is 37. 

If the manner of the destruction of these little human things were 
that of the destruction of our unwanted dogs, or even that once 
employed in the destruction of babies on the Ganges, outraged 
humanity would have less to say. But it is neither by the lethal 
chamber, nor by the short pain of the crocodile’s jaws, that they 
follow one another out of life. It is by methods infinitely more 
cruel than these. 

The deadliness of the receiver's house is the same whether she takes 
weekly payments or lump sums down. Idleness and bankruptcy can 
live on three starving children’s payments, for there is a’ constant 
succession of unwanted children to be had. One is born every ten 
minutes of the day and the night, the whole year round. 

And there is little check to her foul play. © œ 

The child cannot complain ; the police are not informed; and the 
neighbours, when they know a little, do not interfere. One, on being 
asked why she did not tell somebody what she knew was happening, 
said, “ You gets no thanks for interfering for them sort of children.” 

The system of death certificates is but small security; as a rule 
it is none at all. Disease generally supervenes, is named on the 
certificate, and is enough. Even that is often filled in from the 
lips of the woman who, in the cases supposed, knows that her liberty 
depends on lies easily and safely told. When the child is seen alive 
by the doctor, the view is generally only a cursory glance at its face, 
as it lies in “the anxious woman’s” arms; and, under “ convulsions,” 
“bronchitis,” and a host of other words which mean want of breath, 
the whole wickedness of the affair is covered up. One woman who had 
just secured such a certificate paid twopence at a pawn-shop for a clean 
night-gown to conyey the dying thing to the dispensary. It was 
till then almost always naked! In most districts there is a doctor 
who is, as one of the “ farmers” expressed it, “ not troublesome about 
certificates.” Where there is no respectable registered practitioner 
of the not-troublesome kind, there is, at least, an assistant, or a non- 
registered practitioner, or a registered one without integrity, and hard- 
up, who for a consideration will do almost anything. Al this is well 
known in this shameless trade. 

And should all these chances fail this baby-slaughterer, unless 
she is a born idiot at her trade, it is only she who can supply the 
coroner’s inquest with the material for its judgment. Its criminal 
verdict, too; is restricted to manslaughter, and on the’evidence produced 
that is almost never possible. Failing manslaughter, her conduct is 
nothing criminal. Besides this limit of the coroner’s power, there is the 
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limit of the juror’s nature. That the baby they have just seen can 
have been deliberately made ill and left to die, by that clean, tidy 
woman before them, so jars on men’s usual notion of woman’s instincts, 
that it is dismissed from the jury’s mind with something like self- 
accusation. Even should there be’ grave appearance to the contrary, it 
-seems impossible. Speaking generally, this juror’s instinct has only been 
overmastered by a post-mortem and a two-days’ inquiry ; whereas there 
seldom is a post-mortem: it is costly; and often inquests on babies 
take only five minutes. l 

’ Even to the very last; baby’ 5 road to the grave is made safe and 
smooth. Where, as once in a way it will happen, a charge of 
‘manslaughter ” is preferred ; under all the circumstances of skilful 
baby-farming,—the whole matter of character, conduct to her chil- 
dren, and motive of business too, being excluded from the court,—the 
prisoner is almost sure to escape punishment. It is seldom possible 
to prove quite enough for such an indictment. 

The whole of the conditions of the trade converge on one central 
conclusion—viz., that we have not yet the means to meet and check 
the baby-farmer’s criminal temptations. She is carrying on her brisk, 

` brutal trade all over the land in comparative safety. , 

It is not for the purpose of charging coroners and Assize Courts 
with indifference to the evils of baby-farming that these statements are, 
made, but as collateral support of the plea for dealing with them at 
an earlier stage. Prevention, as far as may be, is the only remedy 
which has the shadow of a chance of success. 

On two points—viz., the extent of the practice of starving infants, 
and the frequent escape of the criminals who starve them—I might 
fortify myself by quoting from the “ charges ” of Mr. Justice Day at 
the 1888 Autumn Assize at Bath, and of Mr. Justice Wills at the 
1889 Christmas Assize at Derby. 

One point more needs to be dealt with. 
` There is a belief that an Act of Parliament already exists for the 
proper regulation of these people, the Infant Life Protection Act, 
1872. Few Acts are more profoundly misunderstood. It is a pom- 
pous introduction to next to nothing. Excluding. all infant lives from 
its protection, except when two under a year old happen to be found 
together, it leaves to the “farmer’s” mercies a hundred times as manyas 
it eyen proposes to protect. Its main effectis to teach “farmers” how to 
escape its provisions and to conduct their business as they like. The 
man who would have any adequate notion of the nature and extent of 
English baby-farming, and of the baby sufferings, illnesses, and death 

‘ produced by the misconduct practised in it, had better not resort to 
the history of the{nfant Life Protection Act. The chief crime made by 
it, namely, ‘ Unlawfully neglect to register,” cannot be committed by 
ninety-nine out of a hundred who take in babies for a living, and it is 
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a crime which has, moreover, nothing to do with the horrible iniquities 
of the system. : 

Besides, it says nothing whatever to the infamous traffic of the 
procurer. Assuming that this has attained anything like the magni- 
tude suggested by its thousands of advertisements annually paid for 
in papers (many papers decline to receive them), it muss be admitted 
that it, too, demands the control of just national sentiment. ‘Procurers 
as well as receivers must be put under conditions which protect a 
wretched mother from plunder; and secure an endurable life to the 
child that that mother commits to their charge,’ They must be punished 
for obtaining babies by advertising lies. We have just raised a 
baby in England to the rank of a dog, we need now to raise it to 
the rank of a sixpence. To obtain money under false pretences, 
that is felony ; to obtain a baby under false pretences, that must be 
felony too. ‘ , ` 

Receivers—drink-ruined monthly nurses, loafing labourers’ wives, 
and blind old tax-gatherers—to whom the little life that is obtafned 
by the genteel-looking procurer goes, must be forbidden to eke out 
their own living by eking out a baby’s dying. I use the words eke out 
advisedly, for in making dying last consists the whole art of keeping 
liberty and getting gain. We drive the receiver to do this. If avarice 
uses mercy, and dispatches its little charge with but one short, sharp 
pang, we hang it. We hanged Jessie King, we hanged George Horton, 
because, for securing their ends, they did not resort to the slower, 
safer, and more infamous arts of the crafty “farmer.” They disregarded 
the plain lesson of the law as to the means to be employed ; that was 
all—and they are dead. The crafty “farmer” gives heed to it; that is 
enough—and she lives and is free. In the name of all that is human, 
stabbing is kinder than inflicting aches and burning sores, and lasting 
thirst, and famine, and fits; and surely, if anybody, the person who 
deliberately inflicts these, rot the passionate user of the knife, ought 
to be hanged. i 

One grave objection to what we ask, which is widely entertained, 
and, by the wise and humane chiefly, needs still to be met. 

It may be feared that a thorough system of licence and inspection 
would destroy that secrecy, in which, af present, women stricken with 
shame are able to bury it, and so save their whole life from absolute 
ruin. To do that were cruel, unjust, and unreasonable. But widely 
considered, this very proper dread is wholly on our side, and greatly 
strengthens the argument for supervision. Hitherto, these English 
black holes of Caleutta have been beyond the reach of the humane. 
To-day, by 52 & 58 Victoria, chap. 44, they may be entered. As the 
new public sentiment extends, becomes acquainted with its powers, and, 
armed with those powers, is watchful on behalf of children, the miscon- 
duct of baby-farmers may play a part in bringing happily buried scandals 
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and personal ‘miseries to light, which for everybody’s sake had better 
sleep. Whatever may have been the case in the past, in the future, 
everything that tends to encourage the ill-treatment of an un- 
wanted child must tend to the exposure in courts of all persons con- 
nected with its disposal and birth. In five cases (over which we had 
no control) these unhappy particulars have all come to light, and got 
into public print ; one was the buried story of a housekeeper; one, of 
` a governess ; and one, of a young lady of good family. Through a 
thousand chances of discovery they had concealed that bitter experi- 
ence till then. Two other stories of the misconduct of persons, capable ` 
of untold anguish, who have given big bribes to baby-tekers for 
silence, are now in my hands. Not a word of them shall transpire. 
Our Society is not for pillorying wrongdoers. It is for stopping 
cruelty to'children. That done, that is enough. ` 

Danger will not arise from instituting national supervision in this 
trade. It will arise from leaving the trade as it now is; because baby’s | 

_dangers have recently become its parents’ dangers too. What now can 
be done to secure baby’s health and comfort under a proper “ Care of 
Children Bill,” will also secure its parents from miserable exposure 
under the Children’s Cliarter in the witness-box of a court of law, and 
in the police column of our daily press. 

For everybody’s sake, all round ; ‘for the child’s sake, first and above 
all; for the mother’s and even the father’s sake ; for the sake of our 
own priceless national sentiment of justice and self-respect ; it is 
urgent that there be made thorough and reasonable regulations for 
these unhappily greatly néeded, and at present shamefully conducted, 
institutions, f 

BENJAMIN WAUGH. 
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MATTHEW PRIOR. 


RIOR’S poems, even the best of them, have been somewhat 
neglected of late years; it is therefore especially fortunate that 
they have now found an editor in the author of “Old World Idylls.” 
No other writer isso well qualified to speak of the vers de société by 
which Prior’s fame will ever be kept alive as Mr. Austin Dobson ; 
and, as might be expected, the volume of “ Selected Poems,” which 
he has prepared for the Parchment Library, is one that will be 
treasured by all lovers of books that please on account both of the 
value of their contents and of the beauty of their outward form. 
Besides an excellent introduction, there are valuable notes, and an 
etching of Prior taken from a painting by Dahl. Mr. Dobson has had 
the benefit of access to an account of Prior, more particularly of the 
earlier events of his life, which-was written by his schoolfellow Sir 
James Montague, brother of the Charles Montague who was after- 
wards Harl of Halifax. The information thus obtained has enabled 
Mr. Dobson to correct the generally received account of saveral matters, 
as will be more fully noticed hereafter; and from clues furnished by 
these memoranda, and from other sources, we shall be able to adda 
few further details in this paper, 

Matthew Prior was born on the 21st of July 1664, at Wimborne, 
according to the view now generally held.. A house in Eastbrook in 
that town is said to have been the abode of his father, George Prior, 
and we are told of one or more old people who ‘had heard of visits 
paid by Prior to the place. Hutchins, in his “Dorset,” says that. 
about 1727 a labouring man named Prior, of Godmanston, declared to 
him and others that he was Mr. Prior’s cousin, andethat he remembered 
Mr. Prior going to Wimborne to visit him. This is confirmed in a 
remarkable manner by the fact that a cousin of Prior’s, named Arthur, 
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who made his will in 1685, left £5 to the poor of Godmanston, county 
Dorset—“ the parish where I was born.” This proves that part of the 
family, at any rate, lived near Wimborne. The entries in the books 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, only add to our uncertainty. In 
one place Prior is called ‘“ Matthaeus Prior, Middlesexiensis, filius 
Georg. Prior generosi, natus infra Winburne in praedicto comitatu,” 
but “ Middlesexiensis” is, it appears, an alteration from “‘ Dorcestr.,” 
made by a later writer. In another place, Prior entered himself as of 
Dorset, and in yet another he is described as of Middlesex. The 
registers at Wimborne have been searched without result; but 
probably Priors parents were ‘Nonconformists. We are told that 
before a Dissenting Chapel was built in the town, the people met for 
worship in a barn in the neighbouring hamlet of Cow Grove. ‘ To 
this Prior seems to allude in his “ Epistle to Fleetwood Shepherd ” : 


“So at pure Barn of loud Non-Con, 
Where with my Granam I have gone,” &c. 

Several Wimborne names are to be found in the list of subscribers to 
the 1718 edition of Prior’s poems, and we may assume without much 
fear of error that he was at least born in or near Wimborne. The 
best known local tradition is that attaching to a copy of Raleigh’s 
“ History of the World,” in the curious collection of chained books 
still te be seen in the library of the Minster. A hole has been 
burned through about a hundred pages of the “ Raleigh,” and it is 
said that the damage was caused by a spark from a taper used by 
young Prior while reading this truly monumental work. On examina- 
tion, however, it would seem more probable that the hole, which is a 
regular circle, was made by a poker or other heated instrument ; for 
‘a spark would almost inevitably have set the book in flaines. And, 
what is more important, the collection of books to which this 
“ Raleigh ” belongs was, it seems, given to the town in 1686, many 
years after Prior had left Wimborne. We fear, therefore, that the 
tradition must be abandoned. 

While Prior was very young, his father, who is described as a joiner’ 
by some writers, came to London, and died not long afterwards. 
Letters of administration were granted by the Court of the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster to a grandfather on the father’s side, of a George 
. Prior, late of St. Paul’s, Covent Gaiden, in April 1669 ; but this George 
Prior was a minor and a bachelor, and can, therefore, hardly have 
been Prior’s father. Still less claim can be made out for æ George 
Prior, of Highgate, gentleman—Prior, it will be remembered, was 
called “filius Georg. Prior generosi”—-who died in 1675, leaving 
property at Tottenham. His wife, Dorothy, died in the same year; 
but they had no stn Matthew, though curiously enough, as we learn 
from her will, Mrs. Prior was in the habit of calling her daughter 
Martha, “Matt.” George and Dorothy Prior were married in 1624, 
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and in the licence, George was described as, “ gentleman, of St. 
Bartholomew-by-the-Exchange, London,” and Dorothy as daughter of 
Thomas Wilkinson, of Tarndon, Chester. 
Fortunately Prior had a kind uncle, who became a second father to 
him. ‘This ‘uncle was perhaps the Prior referred to by Pepys in his 
“ Diary” for February 3, 1660. “ We took him (Roger Pepys) out of 
the Hall to Prior’s, the Rhenish wine-house, and there had a pint or 
two of wine and a dish of anchovies.” This Rhenish wine-house was 
in Cannon (then Channel) Row, Westminster, and Prior refers to the 
matter in his “ Epistle to Fleetwood Shepherd, Esq.” which was 
written about 1689. His uncle, it will be seen, was then dead. 
“My uncle, rest his soul! when living, 
Might have contrived me ways of thriving ; 
Taught me with cyder to replenish 
My vats, or ebbing tide of Rhenish.” 
It has generally been said that Prior’s uncle kept the Rummer Tavern 
at Charing Cross, and it appears that Samuel Prior (who has keen 
supposed to be the poet’s uncle, and who was probably the son of a 
Samuel Pryor, of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, who died in 1662) was 
landlord of that house from 1685 to 1688. Of course he may have 
been proprietor both of the Rhenish Wine House and of the Rummer 
Tavern; both are mentioned in a couplet in “The Country Mouse 
and the City Mouse.” But Sir James Montague, in his memoranda, 
connects Prior’s uncle with the Rhenish Wine House, and Mr. Dobson _ 
brings forward several arguments in support of ie pxcellent evidence. 
The Rhenish house was a favourite pla 
Dorset and his friends, and there it 1 set found young 
Prior, who had apparently left school uncle's trade, 
reading Horace. The gentlemen wer 
Dorset’s suggestion he was sent to West; 
under Dr. Busby. The admission i 
might have given us interesting par 
unfortunately missing ; but we kn 
as a King’s scholar in 1681, 
‘least a year earlier. At 
and James Montague, 
accepted a scholarship 
be at the same univew 
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In this year 1687, the will of Arthur Prior, made in 1685, and 
already referred to, was proved by his son Laurence, the executor. It 
is worth printing a summary of this document, because it contains 
allusions to several relatives of the poet’s. The testator says that, 
according to the custom of the City of London, one-third of his estate 
would go to his wife. To his “cousin Mathew Prior, now in the 
University of Cambridge,” he left £100. He left small legacies to his 
sister Joane Kellaway; to Mary, and the two other children of 
Christopher Prior ; to Joane Kellaway’s children ; to the poor of his 
native place, Godmanston; and to the hospital of Greencoates in 
Tuttle fields. He had already disposed of a share of the last third 
part of the estate upon his two daughters; to-the one upon her 
marriage and since; and to the other Katherine, he had lately given 
the £500 due to him ont of His Majesty’s exchequer. With this he 
thought they ought to be content. The residue of the estate was left 
to his son Laurence, who was to pay Katherine £100 in full, and 
motieys left by his grandmother, to make her equal with her sister 
Thompson. If the testator’s brothers, Christopher or Thomas, were 
living at his decease, they were to have £10 each. Not the least 
interesting thing about this will is the fact, that the testator’s name 
was Arthur. He was Priors ‘cousin,’ and this adds some force to 
Sir James Montague’s statement, that Priors uncle was “ Mr. Arthur 
Prior.” Mr. Dobson, knowing//that it was Samuel Prior who kept the 
Rummer Tavern, naturally suggests that this was written by a slip of 
memory ; but Arthur was evidently a family name, and the keeper 
















of the Rhenish W, may, after all, have been an Arthur 
Prior, a near rel ndlord of the other house. Laurence, 
the son and egg cousin Arthur, did not long survive his 
father, fo 690, was proved early in 1691, by his 


200 to his sister Katherine, and the 
same su Thompson, son of his dearest sister, 
“to my cousin Mathew Prior £50, 
of the legacy left by my father.” 
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Lord Dorset procured for Prior the post of secretary to Lord 
Dursley, afterwards Earl of Berkeley, the newly appointed Ambassador 
to the Hague. Thus, at the age of twenty-six, Prior commenéed his 
career as a diplomatist, and in the year immediately following he 
found opportunities of securing the friendship of King William. He 
did not forget to publish various loyal poems; but, with cne exception, 
they are not among those by which his name will be remembered. 
That exception is the “ English Ballad on the taking of Namur,” a 
witty answer to Borleau’s “ Ode” of 1692, written when the town was 
retaken by the English in 1695. In “ The Secretary,” written in the 
following year, Prior describes his life at the Hague, and his departure 
on Saturday night “ in a little Dutch chaise” to a place of rest, free 
from tea-parties and dull refugees; “on my left-hand my Horace, a 
nymph on my right.” In 1697 peace was concluded, for a time, by 
the treaty of Ryswick. Prior acted as secretary during the negotia- 
tions, and in October he wrote to Mr. Secretary Blathwayt, reminding 
his correspondent that by a letter of June 16, 1694, in His Majesty’s 
name, he had been recommended as His Majesty’s secretary, and had 
ever since been treated by the States with all kindness. He now asked 
that another letter might be sent when the King pleased that he 
should leave Holland, so that he might have occasion to take his leave 
and return thanks for the favours he had received. ‘Tt would let the 
States see I was not wholly forgotten by my master, and entitle me 
to a medal.” On his return, Prior was made Chief Secretary for 
Ireland ; but he was soon afterwards sent to Paris as secretary to the 
Earl of Holland, and he acted in the same capacity under the Karls 
of Jersey and Manchester. A large quantity of Priors diplomatic 
correspondence is still in existence, some in the public libraries, but 
more in private muniment rooms. Most of the letters evidently 
relate wholly to public affairs, but doubtless a carefal examination 
would disclose passages of interest to the -biographer. One letter to 
Lord Halifax, dated August 20, 1698, commences, “ My good lord and 
master, I have written one letter to you to congratulate you on your 
honours, one to condole with you, another to-dunn yor, and here is a 
fourth to thank you;” and it concludes thus: “Adieu, Master, 
nobody respects the Chancellor of the Exchequer more or loves dear 
Mr. Montague better than his old friend and obliged’ humble servant, 
Marr.” f 

In 1699 Prior was appointed Under Secretary of State, and was 
soon afterwards elected member for East Grinstead, and made a 
Commissioner of Trade and Plantations. Official salaries in those 
days were, however, somewhat uncertain; and in 1703 we find Prior 
and the other Commissioners complaining to thé Treasury that their 
salaries were six quarters in arrear. Inquiry was’ ordered, and the 
papers were miriuted, “ They have as much in proportion as the other 
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officers,” which was not a wholly satisfactory reply. Prior lost his 
post in April 1707, but obtained it again in July 1710. In 1701 he 
failed in an application for the Keepership of the Records at White- 
hall. Inthe meantime, as Sir James Montague explains, the Partition 
Treaty was under discussion, and Prior was made use of by William 
III. and Louis XIV. to convey the messages which neither monarch 
cared to commit to paper. When the death of the King of Spain’ 
altered the European situation, William threw the odium of the 
unpopular treaty upon his Ministers, and a vote for the impeachment 
of Lord Somers, Lord Halifax and others was carried. Prior knew 
that these noblemen had been kept in the dark: while the negotiations 
were being carried on, and were therefore unjustly blamed, but he 
voted against them because he held that it was better that the 
` Servants should suffer than the King’s credit be damaged. But his 
conduct not unnaturally provoked a feeling of coolness towards him 
in Lord Halifax. f 

Shortly after Queen Anne’s accession Prior joined the Tories, and 
for atime we hear little of him, except that he wrote sorme occasional 
poems, including pieces in celebration of the victories of 1704 and 
1706, and that in 1709 he published a collection of his writings, 
which he apologetically described as the product of his leisure hours; 
for he “ was only a poet by, accident.” Upon the fall of the Whigs 
in 1710 he joined with others in establishing the Examiner, and in 
the sixth number ridiculed some lines upon Lord Godolphin, which 
had been written by Garth. Addison replied in the Whig Examiner, 
and complained of the “shocking familiarity both in his railleries and 
civilities,” though he allowed that Prior had elsewhere shown “ a happy 
talent at doggrel,” and been “very jocular and diverting ;” but 
remarks on ingratitude did not come very well from him. |In the 
following month we have the first allusion to Prior in Swift’s Journal. 
On the 15th of October Swift and Prior dined at Harley’s ; Lord 
Peterborough afterwards joined the party, and they bantered each 
other as to the authorship of “Sid Hamet’s Rod,’ a lampoon on 
Godolphin, by Swift. “ Prior and I came away at nine, and sat at 
the Smyrna till eleven, receiving acquaintance.” A few days later 
Swift wrote again about the verses. “ Hardly anybody suspects me 
for them, only they think nobody but Prior or I could-write them.” 
During the following weeks the poets were constantly together, dining 
at Harley’s, St. John’s, Lord Peterborough’s, or an inn. On the 18th 
, of November they dined with Erasmus Lewis at an eating-house, but 
with Lewis’s wine.’ “Lewis went away, and Prior and I sat on, 
where we complimented one another for an hour or two upon our 
muttal wit and poetry.” On another day Swift had too- much cold 
pie for supper at Prior’s lodgings, and was so much upset that he 
hated the thoughts of it. 


a 
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About this time the Government began to negotiate for a peace 
with France, and in the summer of 1711 Prior, who had been made a 
Commissioner of Customs in January, wag sent on a secret mission to 
Paris. On his return, accompanied by M. Mesnager and the Abbé 
Gaultier, he was arrested by mistake; and in order to pacify and 
mislead the public mind, which was much excited by the story, 
Swift published in September a relation of Priors journey, “ all pure 
invention,” called “A New Journey to Paris.” The tract purported 
to be a translation from the French, but it was “ a formal grave lie, 
from the beginning to the end.” A few days later Swift wrote: “ I 
find the Ministry very busy with Mr. Prior, and I believe he will go 
again to France.” In the.meantime the Ministers had conferences 
with Mesnager at Prior’s house. In November plenipotentiaries were 
appointed to negotiate the treaty with France, and from Swift’s 
Journal and a letter from a Jack Wiche (Prior’s “old school-fellow 
and friend”) to Lord Strafford, it appears that Prior was named for 
the post—a noble advancement, as Swift said ; but he wondered how 
so proud a nobleman as Lord Strafford would bear ‘“ one of Priors 
mean birth” as his equal. Lord Strafford’s objections seem to have 
prevailed, for Prior did not go; and in January Lady Strafford wrote : 
“I hear Mr. Prior is discontented and dos not think the Court dos 
well by him.” But he was no doubt satisfied in August, when he 
was sent to France, with the position of ambassador, though he did 
not assume the title until the Duke of Shrewsbury returned to 
England. 

Prior seems to have been equally popular with his royal mistress 
and the French king. In October he brought a letter from Louis to 
Queen Anne, in which the writer said: “I expect with impatience the 
return of Mr. Prior, whose conduct is very agreeable to me ;” and 
Anne replied, “I send back Mr. Prior to Versailles; who, in con- 
- tinuing to conduct: himself in the manner that shall be entirely 
agreeable to you, does no more than execute, to a tittle, the orders 
which I have given him.” The peace made at Utrecht in 1713 was 
- followed by great uneasiness at home. A section, at least, of the 
Ministry viewed with favour a return of the Stuarts, and Bolingbroke 
and others were in correspondence with the Pretender. In March 
1714, Prior wrote to Bolingbroke urging him not to give way to 
ehagrin: but to do his duty in spite of enemies. He himself had 
morə than his share of trouble and apprehension, considering the 
whimsical circumstances of his fortune, and the uncertain situation of 
- his affairs. They must bear the importunity and impertinence of the 
world or go into retreat at Bucklebury or St. John’s College. Retreat 
should be made “ as late as ever we can.” Writing on Good Friday, 
in reply to a letter from Bolingbroke complaining of illness, Prior 
exclaimed, “Good God! in case of. an accident, what is to become of 
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us all? And, as I hinted to you, what is to become particularly of 
your poor friend and servant, Mat, in all cases?” Prior often uses . 
the phrase “ Mat and Harry” in these letters, and Bolingbroke; who . 
addressed him as “ Dear Mat,” assured him that no man loved him 
better than he, or was with greater sincerity his faithful servant. In 
May, Prior inquired whether the report that he would soon be 
recalled was true. It might look like a bagatelle, but what was to 
become of a philosopher like him? he was, too, plenipotentiary, and 
ought not to appear neglected and forgotten by his mistress, M. de 
Torcy spoke ‘of writing to ‘ Robin and Harry” about him, but God 
forbid that he should need foreign intercession. It was reported that 
he was to go to Baden, or be added to the Commissioners for settling 
the commerce. ‘My lord, you have put me above myself, and if I 
am to return to myself, I shall return to something very discontented 
and uneasy.” A few days later he wrote again: “It is a long time, 
my lord, that I have practised to dissemble, under a face not handsome, 
but’ seemingly pleased enough, a heart melancholy enough.” 

The death of the Queen frustrated Bolingbroke’s plans, and the Whigs 
returned to power. Prior remained at Paris for a time, but his position 
was an awkward one. The author of a Whig pamphlet, published 
soon after the ascension of King George, and written in imitation of 
Arbuthnot, alludes incidentally to Prior’s early life: “ Matt. Spindle- 
shanks, the tavern-boy, is in a strange quandary, whether he’ should 
return home or stay at old Savage’s. It is noted for excellent air in 
_ consumption, and ’tis very probable that Matt., -who is a little infirm, 
will choose it for his health’s sake.” There was, too, much trouble in 
recovering arrears of pay. In October, Prior wrote to Lord Halifax, 
with whom in earlier days he had been so closely connected: “I have 
tho satisfaction to believe that you think me an honest man and an 
Englishman.” There might be defects of pride in his mind, but he 
could swear to its integrity ; as long as the treaties of Ryswick and 
Utrecht were legible he might as well be thought a Mahometan as a- 
Jacobite. Since coming to France he had had no advance money or 
allowance stated by Privy Seal, but always, by a verbal power, drew 
upon the Lord Treasurer. He hoped that bills would soon be, paid, 
and begged that “our old fellow collegiate and my Fidus Achates, 
Mz. Richard Shelton,” might retain the Commissionership of Stamps 
given him by Lord Oxford, and that Mr. Drift, who had been with 
him as secretary eighteen years, might keep his place of first 
clerk or under-secretary in the Plantation Office, where he had been 
fourteen years, and had been carefully trained by Prior while he 
was in that Commission and afterwards. “I have troubled you 
with a book rather than a letter, but you must remember I have’ the 
silence of a great many years to atone for ; and a good many 
things,“ as you see, to ask.” In response to directions that he - 
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‘must live in less compass, Prior wrote that he had lived like an 
ambassador—not that he took pleasure in it, for it was only an 
encumbrance—but for the honour and dignity of the nation. Halifax 
replied that he had done him all the good he could, and that the 
king had directed that Prior’s allowance as a plenipotentiary, from 
the first of August to the first of December, was to be paid im- 
mediately, and that debts incurred during the late reign would be, 
paid in due course. In the meantime Lord Stair was sent as 
ambassador to Paris; and Prior’s papers-were seized; but, as he said, 
he would have been arrested if he had tried to leave Paris without 
paying his debts. At last the money came. “Jt will,” wrote, 
Halifax, ‘be a great pleasure to me in particular, to hasten your 
return from an unhappy station to your own country and friends, in 
which number I desire you will rank me.” When Prior reached 
England in March, it was only to be arrested by order of the House 
of Commons, and in June, upon Walpole’s motion, he was impeached, 
and remained, in the custody of the sergeant-at-arms. It was no 
doubt hoped that he would give information against Bolingbroke, 
whose instrument, to some extent at least, he had been while in 
Paris. He was invited to dinner at Walpole’s, and Bclingbroke fled 
on the night that he heard of the entertainment. But Prior did not 
betray his friend. From the Treasury papers we learn that the 
Speaker acquainted the sergeant-at-arms that Prior, being committed 
for no offence, ought to pay no fees while in custody, and that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ordered the sergeant to apply to the 
Treasury for satisfaction. The sergeant often waited on Prior, in 
walking out for his health, and he was duly recompensed by the 
Treasury. Prior was specially excepted from the Act cf Grace passed 
in 1717, but was soon afterwards released. He had occupied his 
leisure in writing ‘‘ Alma,” but he had nothing to rely upon, save his 
fellowship, which he had prudently kept even in his prosperity, 
though he had given the emoluments to another. It would, he had 
remarked, procure him bread and cheese at the last. In 1718 his 
friends arranged for the publication by subscription o? a two guinea 
edition of his poems in folio, and the work brought in four thousand 
guineas. Lord Harley added an equal sum for the purchase of Down 
Hall, in Essex, and there Prior spent the remainder of his days, varied, 
however, by visits to friends’ houses, and to St. John’s College. He 
has left an amusing ballad about his first visit to Down Hall, in com- 
pany with John Morley, Lord Harley’s agent. The description of the 
ride, and the gossip with the landlady of the Bull at Hoddesdon, 
make this poem one of the cleverest and most,entertaining of all 
Prior’s pieces. 

Swift took considerable trouble in procuring subscribers to the 
edition of Prior’s poems, and we have several letters which passed 
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between them. Prior complained of a cough,’ which he thought 
would be his for life. If Swift should visit London (this was written 
in July 1717), he must come at once to Duke Street, where he would 
find a bed, a book, and a candle. ‘The “ brotherhood” was extremely 
scattered, yet three or four sometimes met and drank to their absent 
friends. In more prosperous days the “weekly friends” who met at 
< Matthew's palace,” “to try for once if they can dine on bacon, ham, 
‘and mutton-chine,” had included Oxford, “humble statesman”; and 
“ Dorset used to bless the roof.” In a letter of September 1718, 
Prior said he coughed, but was otherwise well. He found the greatest 
pleasure in the conversation of his old friend, Dr. Smalridge. From 
a letter of Swift’s, dated April 28, 1719, we learn that copies of 
Prior’s poems were not yet delivered to the subscribers; ‘ your book- 
seller is a blockhead for not sending them.” Swift had hoped to see 
‘Prior; but had now resolved to try the more lazy method of Irish 
country air. Prior replied, regretting that he should not see Swift ; 
a cough was worse than the spleen, with which he thought Swift was 
troubled. “My bookseller is a blockhead ; so have they all been, or 
‘worse, from Chaucer’s scrivener down to John and Jacob, Mr. Hyde 


only excepted.” In December he was again at his “ palace ” in Duke l 


Street, Westminster. Al subscribers had now been supplied, and 
they had “ ceased to call the bookseller a blockhead, by transferring 
that title to the author.” His lungs were weak; but he had a very 
good heart. In May 1720, he complained of deafness; he did not 
take care of his ears till he knew if his head were his own or not. 
In February 1721, he wrote that-he had been ill that winter. Age 
was coming on, he said, and the cough did not diminish. He was 
tired of politics, and had lost in the South Sea mania. In April he 
was again in London. Matters ecclesiastical as well as civil were, for 
the most part, he wrote, a complication of mistakes in policy, and of 
knavery in the execution of it. ‘Friend Shelton, commonly called 
Dear Dick, is with me. We drink your health. Adieu.” This is 
the last letter; on the 18th of September Prior died’ of fever at 
Wimpole, Lord Harley’s seat. He was buried at Westminster Abbey, 
and a monument, for which he had left £500, was erected to him, 
with a long Latin inscription by Dr. Freind. 

Bolingbroke wrote to Swift, some months later, that he had heard 
of Prior’s'‘death, and that he was sorry their “old acquaintance Matt.” 
lived so poor as Swift represented. Bolingbroke thought that a 
certain lord had put him above want; he surely might have managed 
things better with his young patron. It is evident that Prior was 
often travelling with Lord Harley; but when at Down Hall he 
amused himself by ‘improving the grounds. For such an end he had 
professed to wish in lines written as early as 1700: 
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“Great Mother, let me once be able 

To have a garden, house, and stable; 

That I may read, and ride, and plant, 

Superior to desire, or want ; 

And as health fails, and years increase, ' 

Sit down and think, and die in peace.” 
In his will he says: “It has ‘pleased God for some years past to bless 
me his unworthy creature with a greater share of health than I 
could have expected from the tenderness of my native constitution or 
the fatigues and troubles of life which I have undergone.” He 
appointed Lord Harley and Adrian Drift, his secretary and friend, 
executors. The only relative mentioned, his “ well-beloved and dear 
cousin, Catherine Harrison,” was to have £100 for mourning.* ‘An 
annuity was to be bought for Mrs. Elizabeth Cox, a woman, we are 
told, from whom friends thought him fortunate in being emancipated, 
even by death; and after the payment of some other legacies, the 
residue was to go to Adrian Drift and Mrs. Cox equally. His papers 
were left to his executors, and towards the close of 1789 a volume 
called “ A History of His Own Time,” with the daté 1740 on the 


‘title-page, was published, purporting to be by Prior. Probably, 


` 


however, he had little hand in the materials thus collected. Heneage 
Legge wrote to Lord Dartmouth that the book was only a trick of the 
booksellers; Drift had been dead many years, and all Priors papers 
were in the hands of Lord Oxford (Lord Harley had now succeeded to 
the earldom), who was extremely angry at such an imposition on the 
world, though the publishers had had the impudence to dedicate the 
book to him. But the volume contains much that is of interest to 
the student. 

Gay said that Dan Prior was “beloved by every muse;” and 
Allan Ramsay wrote a pastoral on his death; “Dear sweet-tongued 
Matt! thousands shall greet for thee.” That there were serious 
imperfections in Prior’s character we,cannot doubt. He is said to 
have had a fondness for low society in Long Acre, and his Chloes and 
Lisettas were very real ‘persons. He was an easy-going, pleasure- 


* Prior had a connection, Robert Prior, who was admitted into St. Peter’s College, 
Westminster, in 1710, at the age of fifteen, and was elected to Cambridze in 1713. In 
the indenture of his admission to Westrkinster, Robert is described as the son of 
William Prior, born in London; and in the entry of his admission mto Tiinity College 
he is called a Hertfordshire person. Bolingbroke wrote to Prior in July 1713, that he 
had endeavoured to send “a very pretty lad, who wears your name, and, therefore, 
was entitled to my very best services, to Christ Church,” but he had been thwarted by 
Bentley, the Master of Trinity, who picked out the boy as his first option. Prior 


answered, “I am obliged to you very particularly for your care of my friend Prior. I 


cannot imagine how you came to know that snudging boy, for his mother is very 
homely. Bentley will always be an ill-bred pedant. . . . . I think I shall always have 
interest enough at Cambiidge to make his stay there easy; and if ke has the con- 
tinuance of your patronage, I think, too, matters cannot go so ill but that in four 
years we may set him afloat in the world.” Probably this Robert Prior is the same as 
the R Prior, who was editor of a volume published in Januafy 1730, with the title 
“Lusus Westmonasteriensis. Being a collection of epigrams, dec_amations, &c., 
Spoken occasionally by the Westminster Scholars.” 
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loving man, popular with all he met. Leigh Hunt, having in mind 
the portrait often found in old editions of the “ Poems,” said, “ I think 
some books, such as ‘ Prior’s Poems,’ ought always to have portraits 
of the authors. Prior’s airy face, with his cap on, is like having his 
company.” It is not safe to place much reliance in scandalous tales 
about public men who lived in the days of Mrs. Manley; as Dr. 
Johnson, no friendly critic in this case, says: “ He lived at a time 
when the rage of party detected all which it was any man’s interest to 
hide; and, as little ill is heard of Prior, it is certain that not much 
was known.” And we have the testimony of the Duchess of Portland, 
daughter of Lord Harley, to whom, as a little girl—* My noble, lovely, 
little Peggy ”—Prior had addressed charming verses that he “made 
himself beloved by every living thing in'the house—master, child, and 
servant, human creature, or animal.” 

Of Prior’s poems those upon which he himself set most store are— 
as so often happens—now little known. He wrote two long poems, 
and he was disappointed because his friends preferred the lighter of 
the two. Few persons now living could, we think, honestly say they 
had read the whole of “Solomon on the Vanity of the World. A 
Poem. In three Books.” In the preface Prior admits that “ it is 
hard for a man to speak of himself with any tolerable satisfaction or 
success, . . . e It is harder for him to speak of his own writings.” 
Out of the mass of treasure to be found in the books attributed to 
Solomon he here endeavoured to collect and digest such observations 
and apothegms as best proved the assertions in Ecclesiastes : “ All is 
vanity.” He would make no apology for the panegyric upon Great 
Britain which he had introduced : “I am glad. to have it observed that 
there appears throughout all my verses a zeal for the honour of my 
country; and I had rather be thought a good Englishman than the 
best poet or greatest scholar that ever wrote.” But in spite of fine 
. rhetoric and many happy turns of thought and expression, “ Solomon ” 
is hopelessly tedious, and the author himself, in his poem of “ The 
Conversation,” makes his professing friend Damon give utterance to 
the general opinion : 

“ Indeed poor Solgmon in rhyme 
Was much too gave to be sublime.” 
“For ‘ Alma,’” said the same candid friend, “ I returned him thanks.” 
“ Alma; or, The Progress ‘of the Mind,” was described by Prior as 
“a loose ‘and hasty scribble;” but it retains its interest, to some 
extent at least, because we have here Prior himself, and not an 
eighteenth century setting of the Old Testament. “ Alma” is in 
Hndibrastic verse, and among the most interesting passages are the 
eulogies of Butler and of Pop’. So far as it has any plan, it is`a 
burlesque account of the theory that the mind moves upwards from 
the extremities to the head, as a man advances from infancy to old 
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age; but the poem attracts us chiefly by the humorous passages and 
witty sayings with which it abounds. The style is wearisome in 
certain moods, and to some readers always, even as,in the case of 
Prior’s ‘ consummate master” in this method of writing ; and we 
cannot but feel that the poem occupies an undue amount of space in 
Mr. Dobson’s volume, It was, however, desirable to give a specimen 
of the more sustained efforts of the poet, and extracts would have 
been inconsistent with the plan of the book. The end of the 
argument is characteristic. Richard Shelton, the poet’s friend, tired 
of the philosophy, exclaims : f 
“ Dear Drift, to set our matters right, 

Remove these papers from my sight ; 

Burn Mat’s Descartes, and Aristotle ; 

Here! Jonathan, your master’s bottle.” 
As Voltaire remarked, “ Peut-être cet ouvrage est-il trop long ; toute 
plaisanterie doit. étre courte, et même le sérieux devrait bien être 
court aussi;” and Prior's own lines apply to this case: ! 

= Reduce, my muse, the wandering song ; i 

A tale should never be too long.” 

Another piece, ‘‘ Henry and Emma,” which Johnson called “ dull 
and tedious,” but which was for long one of the best known of Prior’s 
poems, has no place in Mr. Dobson’s volume. In this effort Prior 
elaborated and spoilt the fine ballad of-the “ Nut-Brown Maid.” 
Assuredly “ Emma and the Nut-Brown Maid” are not “one,” as 
Prior said. 

But enough ef fault-finding; it is not necessary to refer again to 
the political and loyal odes, one of which is supposed to be “in 
Spenser’s manner,”, though the writer thought he could: “make the 
number more harmonious,” by adding a verse to the stanza. Prior’s 
Tales, some of which were first published as single folio leaves, are 
among his best works, but unfortunately the more important of them 
cannot now be quoted on account of their coarseness, though Johnson, 
when Boswell asked if the Doctor would print them all in his editidn 
of the English poets, insisted on their harmlessness. ‘‘ No, sir, Prior 
is a lady’s book. No lady is ashamed to have it standing in her 
library,” Elsewhere he admits that one of the tales is “nob over 
decent.” But Mr. Dobson gives the admirable stories of “ Truth and 
Falsehood,” “Protegenes and Apelles,” and “ The Conversation,” in 
which Damon talks much and condescendingly of the poet: 

“I loved him, as I told you, I 
Advised him. Here a stander-by 
Twitched Damon gently by the cloak, 
And thus unwilling silence broke: 


Damon, ’tis time we should retire, e 
The man you talk with is Mat Prior.” 


We have, too, “ An English Padlock” (printed in 1705), in which 
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the troubled husband is advised to send his wife abroad, to see that 
what she, “being forbidden, longs to know,” is a dull farce, “a 
staple of romance and lies.” When, to shun these ills, she returns to 
her husband, let him make much of her: 


“ Wait on her to the park and play ; 
Put on good humour, make her gay ; 
Be to her virtues very kind; 
Be to her faults a little blind; 
a Let all her ways be unconfined, 
And clap your padlock—on her mind.” 


When we turn to' the shorter pieces, which are Prior’s best, 
we find so great a:number and variety that we hardly‘ know 
which to mention. ‘ Every man conversant with verse-writing 
knows,” says Cowper, ‘‘ and knows by painful experience, that the 
` familiar style is, of all styles, the most difficult to succeed in. ... .« 
He that could accomplish this task was Prior.” And Thackeray adds, 
« With due deference to the great Samuel, Priors seems to me 
amongst the easiest, the richest, the most charmingly humorous of 


English lyrical poems.” Where can we match such pieces as “ The ' 


Remedy worse than the Disease,” or “ A Reasonable Affliction,” where 
Lubin and wife are in despair at Lubin’s approaching death : 


“A different cause, says Parson Sly, 
The same effect may give ; 
Poor Lubin, fears that he shall die, 
His wife’ that he may live.” 


Or the lines upon a lady’s troubles : 


“From her own native France as old Alison passed, 
She reproached English Nell with neglect or with’malice, 
That the slattern had left in the huriy and haste 
Her lady’s complexion and eyebrows at Calais.” 
Or this epigram : 


“To John I owed great obligation, 
But John unhappily thought fit 
To publish it to all the nation ; 
Sure John and I am more than quit.” 


_ Or the lines “To a person who wrote ill, and spoke worse, against 


me”: 


“ Pursue me with satire; what harm is there in’t ? 
But from all vwa voce reflection forbear : 
There can be no danger from what thou shalt print; 
There may be a little from what thou may’st swear.’ 

In many of his love verses Prior followed the fashion of his day in 
using classical names, much to the annoyance of Dr. Johnson. The 
best a these pieces, such as the one beginning “ The merchant to 
secure his treasure,” are classical in nothing but the names, but a 
want of true feeling or faithfulness often deprives them of the charm 
which they would Otherwise possess. This is the case with many of 
the verses about Chloe and Lisetta, and the rest. Chloe was jealous, 


and her pretty face blubbered with crying; the poet expostulates 


+ 
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against having to swear to the truth of a song: “I court others in 
verse, but I love thee in prose.” 


“Then finish, dear Chloe, this pastoral war, 
And let us, hke Horace and Lydia, agree; 
For thou art a gul so much buighter than her, 5 
As he was a poet sublimer than me.” 


“The Turtle and Sparrow,” an “elegiac tale,” written upon the 
death of Prince George of Denmark, may serve as a type of the bad 
taste which Prior sometimes showed. It is pleasant to turn from such 
a piece to ‘The Female Phaeton,” in which Lady Katherine-Hyde— 
“ Kitty beautiful and young, and wild as colt untamed ’—frets with 
‘rage at the restraint ordained by her wise mamma : 


“ Wondness prevailed, mamma, gave way ; 
Kitty at heart’s desire, 3 
Obtained the chariot for a day, 
And set the world on fire ” 


Long afterwards, when Kitty was Duchess of Queensberry and 
seventy-one years old, Horace Walpole wrote : 


“To many a Kitty, Love his car ; . 
Wiul for a day engage ; 
But Prior’s Kitty, ever fair, 
Obtained it for an age.” 


We have not space to quote the whole of the poem “ To a Child of 
Quality five years old,” which Mr. Dobson calls “ the crown of Prior’s 
achievement”; but which, though printed as early as 1704, was not 
included in the ‘subscription volume of 1718. Nothing forbids the . 
poet writing of “ dear five-years-old ”—“ till she can spell ;” and when 
she grows older, too, he may write, and they will still be friends: 


“ For, as our different ages movo, 
’Tis so ordained (would Fate but mend it !) 
That I shall be past making love, 
When she begins to comprehend it.” 


May we not, in closing with lines written half in humour, half in 
sadness, ‘“‘ For my own monument,” say that Prior has done himself 
something less than justice ? 


“ Yet, counting as far as to fifty his years, 
His virtue and vice wec as other men’s are; 
High hopes he conceived, and he smothered great fears, 
In life party-coloured, half pleasure, half care. 


a 


Not to business a drudge, nor to faction a slave, i 
He strove to make interest and freedom agree; 

In public employment industrious and grave, 
And alone with his fiiends—lord, how merry was he! 


Now in equipage stately, now humbly on foot, 
Both fortunes he tried, but to neither would trust ; 
And whirled 1n the round, as the wheel turned about, 
He found riches had wings, and knew man was but dust. 


* r * Ed x kg 


If his bones lie in earth, roll in sea, fly ın ar, 
To fate we must yield, and the thing is the sagne, 
And if passing thou giv’st him a smile, or a tear, 
He cares not—yet prithee be kind to his fame.” 


l GEORGE A. AITKEN. 
VOL. LVI. 3B 


[May 


THE PEACEABLE SETTLEMENT OF ' 
LABOUR DISPUTES. 


share is no new question. There have been constant attempts to 
provide some method of settling labour disputes in an authori- 
tative way, and to prevent the parties taking the matter into their 
‘own hands, ever since we first hear of labour questions in English 
history. But all these attempts alike invoked the strong arta of the 
law, and the law, being made by those who had nothing to do with 
‘Jabour save to employ and pay for it, inclined towards settlements 
which ‘were not always as judicial as impartial justice might have dic- 
tated. Especially during the eighteenth century many Acts were passed 
which were directed against combinations of employers or employed, 
and which provided means for the settlement of disputes in the 
particular trades to which such Acts had reference. In some cases 
the justices of the peace were to hear and determine the disputes ; in 
other cases the justices appointed referees to determine the questions. 
But in 1802 a Parliamentary Committee stated that recent legislation 
. on labour questions had operated only in favouring the strong and 
against the weak. Everything is made subservient to the masters, 
and exclusively too.” Thus there grew up amongst the labour class 
a not unnatural suspicion and dislike of the law, which has shown 
itself in the practical refusal to adopt methods of peaceable settlement 
dictated, or even encouraged, by it. ; 

If we take this century alone, we find that there has been frequent 
legislation upon the subject of industrial arbitration, and that many 
Acts have been passed with the direct object of furthering the adoption 
of arbitration in trade disputes. The most important of these is the 
5 George IV., c. 96, which was really an Act of consolidation, and 
made one general law relating to difficulties in every branch of trade and 
manufacture. It provided that disputes relating to past contracts 
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arising between mastérs and workmen might be settled and adjusted 
by arbitration, either summarily by a justice of the peace, or by referees 
appointed by such justice. The parties might mutually agree that any 
matter in difference should be arbitrated in some other way, and the 
award would be final and conclusive, and powers were given to enforce it. 

But this Act has never really worked. The Select Committee 
appointed in 1856, “to inquire into the expediency of establishing 
equitable tribunals for the amicable adjustment of differences between 
masters and operatives,” reported that it appeared to be nearly 
inoperative; hardly any one, whether master or workman, ever 
resorted to it, and its existence was unknown to many people. It 
was disliked by masters and men, and “the dislike was inherent in 
human nature, and in the relative positions of the masters and the 
workmen.” They would rather settle matters amongst themselves by 
disputation, or even with some degree of violence. There was an 
antipathy on the part of the workmen to go before the magistrates : 
it looked like a criminal proceeding: and the masters deemed it æ dis- 
grace to be taken to the court. 

The evidence given before this Committee contains a mass of valu- 
able information,-and shows that, when it sat, men were beginning to 
see that law was not a necessity in matters of this kind. One of the 
witnesses, an engineer by trade, said that he knew of no strike that 
ever occurred which might not have been settled by a Board of Arbi- 
tration, but no Act of Parliament was necessary. It was better to 
have the Board named amicably without the interference of the law 
at all, for though, if the law were adopted, you had, no doubt, the 
weight of the law on your side, yet he could scarcely conceive a case 
in which a decision could be arrived at, by a fair and equal arbi- 
tration in which each party named its own arbitrators, to which the 
workmen would not agree, even if they felt that it was a decision by 
which they were foregoing something which they had a right to. 

Another Select Committee was appointed in 1860 “ to consider the 
best means of settling disputes between masters and operatives,” and 
reported in favour of “ the formation of Courts of Conciliation in the 
country, more especially in manufacturing, commercial, and mining 
districts.” Although a Bill was introduced to carry out this recom- 
mendation, no Act was passed until 1867 , when “ The Councils of Con- 
ciliation Act” became law. It ¥ecited the Arbitration Act of Geo. IV. 
and three amendments of it in the present reign, and went on to 
allow councils of' masters and workmen to be formed under license 
from the Crown, with power to determine the disputes which were 
contemplated by the Arbitration Act, but without power to deal with 
the rate of wages or price of labour or workmanship at which the 
workman should in future be paid. Thus, the whole result of these 
elaborate inquiries was to provide a Council of Cenciliation, in the 
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place of, or as well as, a Board of Arbitration, but as the powers of 
the Council were more restricted than those of the Board, the new 
Act was rather worse than the old one. i ' 

But the question of the peaceable settlement of labour disputes was 
for ever turning up. The appropriate sections of the British Associa- 
tion discussed it, the defunct Social Science Association demanded 
further legislation upon it, and, in 1872, a new Act was forthcoming, 
“The Arbitration (Masters and Workmen) Act, 1872.” It simply 
provided for agreements of arbitration between the parties, and „these 
agreements might leave to the board, council, or persons to be 
appointed arbitrators, the rate of wages, conditions under which work 
was to be done, or any disagreement or dispute mentioned in the old 
Arbitration Act, or to which reference was made in “The Master and 
Servant Act, 1867”—an Act passed to remedy the one-sided law by 
which protection and aksistance wers given to masters against servants, 
but without corresponding aid for servants against masters. But 
thise fresh attempt to deal with thé peaceable settlement of labour 
disputes by law, although really of a more thorough nature than its 
predecessors, was vain and ineffectual. 

And all the time the old costly system of industrial war flourished 
in spite of universal condemnation, and to-day there are strikes or 
rumours of strikes in every part of our land; there is a labour 
agitation, an industrial unrest, which we have never before known 
the like of. And yet, abroad, men look to England as to the land in 
which the peaceable settlement of labour disputes has made the 
greatest progress, and deputations come from German Chambers of 
Commerce to know how it is that we manage to avoid industrial strife, 
and German students, of high culture and trained habit of close 
observation, live here to see for themselves how it is that the labour 
question ison a footing so much- more satisfactory here than it is with 
them. ` 

There is a good and sufficient reason for this. The fact is that, 
whilst no body of men have cared to avail themselves of that assistance 
of the law which has been so often offered to them, yet the peacesble 


settlement of labour disputes by purely voluntary methods has con-- 


stantly progressed. Torty years ago important trades in England had 
appointed voluntary Boards of Arbitration, and, thirty years ago, Mr. 
Mundella formed, at Nottingham, the first voluntary Board of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration, and it still continues to flourish, and to legislate 
for the, hosiery and glove trade, and its plan has been adopted in the 
textile and chemical trades, the boot and shoe trade, the lace trade, 
the building trade, as well as in coal and iron mining, and in iron 
manufacture. ae ie 


I am best acquainted with what has occurred in some of the most 


important industries of Northumberland and Durham. In them the 
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way to avoid industrial war has been found, and followed with remark- 
able success. In the coal trade in both of these counties, and in the 
manufactured iron trade of, the North of England, the chosen repre- 
sentatives of employers and employed have met together at stated 
intervals and under fixed regulations; have discussed and settled 
innumerable disputes of more or less importance ; have, from time to 
time, established sliding scales by which thé rate of weges has been 
automatically regulated; and when, upon great and general questions, 
agreement has been found impossible, have referred their decision to 
one or more independent persons mutually agreed upon. And this 
system has lasted for long years, and has continued to work through 
good times and bad times alike, and, though occasionally under cir- 
cumstances of a peculiarly trying nature, the decisions which have been 
come to have been loyally accepted. 

And this has been accomplished voluntarily, by the mutual agree- 
„ment and mutual loyalty of employers and employed; and without 
appeal to any law but that of honour. 

This is a general statement of the case, and, as a general statement, 
it is correct. But there have been instances, even *in some of the 
industries which I have alluded to, in which there has been an inter- 
ruption of the peaceful policy ; ; the olive branch has been cast aside 
and the sword drawn. It is not surprising that this should be so. 
We are not yet thirty years away from the time when, in these very 
trades, the peaceful solution of labour disputes was a thing unknown. 
‘The evil teachings of the olden time are not forgottan. A younger 
generation enter into work upon both sides who only know what 
industrial war means by those traditions which soften its worst featitres, 
and who experience the glamour which distance lends, not to natural 
objects alone. To them the questions in which they are so deeply 
interested seem to have but one side and to admit of but one solution. 
They are impatient of the tamer way of dealing with them. They 
refuse to learn from the knowledge of the older men, or to accept the 
guidance of leaders who have the wisdom of accumulated experience, 
and strikes are the result. But when such strikes are over, and the 
costliness of war, even to the victor, has once more been evidenced, all 
parties return to the status quo. It is, speaking generally, true of all 
warfare alike that the men who desire a war have never seen one. 

But, if we give all the weight which they deserve to such failures 
as these, what a great balance of advantage still remains to the credit 
of the peaceful system. That system is, as I have pointed out, two- 
fold. The great majority of questions which come before a joint board ° 
of employers and employed, or the standing commjttee of such board, 
are settled: by what is called conciliation—which is simply friendly 
discussion over the table, but very few matters being sent to 
arbitration. In a single year 629 disputes in the Durham coal trade 
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were so settled. More than 3000 have been peacefully disposed of im 
the Northumberland coal trade in the sixteen years of its existence, 
and the standing committee of the Finished Iron Trade of the North of 
England has, in twenty years, met 318 times, and has amicably arranged 
more than 850 questions, whilst the Board itself has only met 109 
times, and in but eighteen instances has arbitration been resorted to. 

I do not, of course, say that each of these disputes would have had 
to be decided even by a local strike had the peaceful method of settle- 
ment not existed, but many of them must have been so decided, and 
in several instances the strike would have been general. They have 
included every possible variety of disagreement; questions of wages 
only forming one, though the most important, section. But, recalling 
the misery, the loss, the ill-feeling, the disorganization of trade, all the 
evils attendant upon strikes, think of the benefit which industrial 
peace has conferred upon all parties, and of the ‘great moral gain in 
the substitution of reason and argument for force and opposition. 

If may be well that I should, at this point, describe, in rather more 
detail, exactly what a Joint Board of Conciliation and Arbitration is, 
and how it works. I shall take that for the manufactured iron trade 
for the North of England, which is a good example of such a board. 
Tt has succeeded in developing and maintaining friendly relationship 
between employer and employed in a trade in which a hostile attitude 
largely prevailed, a trade which had undergone peculiarly rapid 
development, and into which there had been a large influx of labourers 
- from Ireland as well as other parts of England, so that masters and 
men were strangers one to the other. This friendly relationship has 
stood the test alike of prosperity and of adversity, for, during the 
twenty years’ existence of the Board, prices have touched the highest 
and lowest points recorded, and wages have been reduced to the 
smallest sum yet given. 

The Board is thoroughly representative in its character. It consists 
of one employer from each works in union with it, and one delegate 
who is annually chosen by ballot by the operatives at each works so im 
union, with the Board. Each representative is deemed to be fully 
authorised to act for the works which has elected him, and the decision 
of a majority of the Board, or, in case of equality of votes, of its 
referee, is binding upon the employers and operatives of all works 
which are represented upon it. As a matter of fact it is binding upon 
the whole trade, and must be so where the greater number of works 
in the trade are ‘represented on the Board. 

At its first meeting in each year, a president ‘and secretary are 
elected out of the representatives of the employers, and a vice-president 
and # second secretary out of the representatives of the employed. 
The Board also appoints a referee, who presides when his presence is’ 
required, two treasurers, and two auditors. The employers nominate: 
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ten of their number, exclusive of the president, and the operatives 
five of their number, exclusive of: the vice-president, to form the 
Standing Committee. Only five of the employers’ representatives can 
vote or take part in any discussion at any meeting of the Committee, 
the greater number which they are allowed being simply to meet the 
more frequent absence from home of thoge upon whom the manage- | 
ment of works devolves. The president and vice-president are ex 
oficio members of all committees, but without the power of voting. 
The Board meets twice a year, but it can be convened at any time by 
the Standing Committee, which meets monthly, or more frequently if 
business should require it. 

All questions requiring investigation are referred, in the first 
instance, to the Standing Committee, and must be submitted to 
writing, and supplemented by such verbal evidence as the Committee 
may think needful. Before any question is considered ar agreement of 
submission is signed by the employer and the operative delegate of the 
works affected, and if the Committee fail to agree the referee is éalled 
in. He has power to take the evidence of witnesses should he desire 
to do so. Seven clear days’ notice of any question to be brought before 
the Committee or the Board must be given to the secretaries. 

I should mention that the Board has issued and circulated printed 
instructions which direct that-any subscriber to it, who has a grievance, 
must first explain it to the operative representative of his works, and, 
if there seem to be good grounds of complaint, they mus: be laid before 
the foreman, works manager, or head of the concern. ‘ The complaint 
should be stated in a way that implies an expectation’ that it will be 
fairly and fully considered, and that what is right will be done. In 
most cases this will lead to a settlement without the matter having to 
go further.” 

The Standing Committee has power to settle all questions, except a 
general rise or fall of wages, or the selection of an arbitrator to fix 
such rise or fall. These points are reserved for the Board itself. In 
case it can arrive at no agreement upon them, a sing-e arbitrator is 
appointed, and his decision, at or after a special court held for the 
purpose, is final and binding on the parties. The Board also considers 
and decides all questions which the Standing Committee may refer 
to it. ' 

When an arbitrator is appointed, the party making an application 
for a rise or fall in wages furnishes him with a printed statement of 
the grounds upon which it bases its claim, and the opposing party 
hands in a printed answer. It is desirable that these should be so full 
that each party may know the exact standpoint of the other, and under- 
stand what will have to be met at the hearing. There is sometimes a 
rejoinder from one or both parties, and, when the case is complete, 
the arbitrator proceeds to hold his court, The members of the Board 
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attend, one being appointed to lead the argument upon each side, but 

opportunity being also given for full expression by every member 

who wishes to speak upon the matter. Either side may bring 

forward any evidence, or the arbitrator may require evidence , 
to be brought before him, and, when his award is arrived at, he 

prints it, and forwards a copy to each member of the Board. A 

shorthand note is taken of all the proceedings, and this is afterwards 

extended and printed. Reporters for the press are allowed to be 

present at the hearing. 

The practice, of course, varies considerably in detail in the arbitra- 
tions of different industries—reporters are frequently not allowed to 
be present; sometimes many witnesses are called and there is little 
argument; but -I am describing the practice in one special trade 
only. ` Invariably there’is a desire to avoid mere legal technicalities, 
but this does not prevent strict proof being required of statements of 
fact upon which the parties differ. In practice, and as a general 
rule, each side is anxious to furnish the other with all facts and 
figures which it intends to use, and as a result an agreement is 
arrived at which prevents the necessity of calling much evidence. 

The Board appoints an accountant of high position and great ex- 
perience, by whom the books of the several firms connected with it 
are audited at the end of each two months, with the object of correctly 
ascertaining the net selling price of the iron actually invoiced and sold 
by these firms during the preceding two months. He issues a formal 
certificate of the average selling price for that period, and these 
ascertainments are held to be authoritative. He is, of course, pledged 
to secrecy. i 

Perhaps the only other matter which needs explanation is the 
method of providing for the expenses of the Board, and the payment 
of its members. One penny per head, per fortnight is deducted from 
the, wages of each operative earning half-a-crown per day and up- 
. wards, and each firm contributes a sum equal to the total sum deducted 
from its workmen. Each member of the Board or Standing Com- 
mittee is allowed 10s. for each meeting, and the sum thus obtained 
is divided equally between the representatives of the employed and 
those of the employers, and is distributed by each side in proportion 
to the attendances of each member. Second-class railway fare each 
way is allowed in addition, and necessary loss to night-shiftmen is 
made up to them. 

This, then, is a description of the way in which a board has been 
formed and has worked for twenty years in the constant practice of 
industrial ‘peace. But, if this be so, and if we can point to similar 
boards, in many different industries, practising a similar peaceful 
method of settling industrial disputes, and with conspicuous success, 
how comes it that such methods are not more generally adopted ? 
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What are the real or imaginary difficulties which stand in the way of 
the peaceable solution .of labour questions? Why are not Joint 
Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration the rule instead of the 
exception ? 

Before I address myself to these questions, let me point out again 
that the peace principle, so far as arbitration is concerned, was long 
ago adopted in certain trades. There were one or two instances 
of boards which aimed at the joint arrangement of prices and wages, 
even so early as 1858. Since that time the principle of arbitra- 
tion has been'widely accepted, so widely, indeed, that there are 
few trades in which serious disputes have not been settled by references 
to disinterested persons, and there are probably no important and 
representative bodies, either of employers or employed, which have not, 
in one way or another, declared in its favour. In fact the rules of 
most trade unions make special provision for it. But arbitration is 
only one department of industrial peace, and the least important. It 
is the department of conciliation which is the most useful and 
valuable, and it is exactly in that department that so little progress 
has been made. 

In some trades there is provision for a sort of temporary joint 
board which adopts a kind of conciliation policy. In the shipbuild- 
ing industry, for example, the mest important section of the employed 
are represented by the General Committee of the Boiler Makers and 
Tron Shipbuilders Society, to which has been delegated full power to 
-settle labour disputes. In the event of a local or general dispute in 
any district, they meet the special firm, or the employers of the dis- 
trict generally, and endeavour to come to an amicable arrangement. 
Tt is sometimes claimed that this plan is superior to that ôf a joint 
board, because, as it has no place for a referee, a strike is the only 
alternative to an agreement, and this fact makes an agreement more 
probable. But there is really the widest possible difference between 
the two methods, and the joint board seems to possess many certain 
advantages. In the first place, it brings the employers and employed 
together, and teaches them mutual forbearance by showing each side 
the actual difficulties under which the other is placed, and it does this 
in a way which is calculated to foster mutual respect, at the same 
time as it strengthens self-respect. In the second place, it is more 
likely to encourage the discussion whith aims rather at that which is 
really fair dnd right all round than at victory. In the third place, the 
men of the district, the men who are to be affected by the decision, 
the men who know intimately the ins and outs of the matter, are those 
who have to argue it with the employers—and, in the case of a local. 
disputé, instead of having to argue it with one firm or, possibly, one 
individual alone, they have the presence and the moral influence of the 
chosen representatives: of the employers of the district, exercising a 
restraining force upon any unreasonable member. 
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Ido not wish to imply any doubt as to the excellent work for 

” industrial peace which has been done by the old and successful society 

to which I have just alluded. Its able secretary recently stated 

publicly that the aim in past years both of the North-East Coast 
employers and the society had been to adjust all labour difficulties by 

peaceful means, and he specially acknowledged the kind and courteous , 
spirit in which they had been met by the employers. It is interesting 

to know that the plan they adopt has been found so successful, for it 

is certainly a form of conciliation. 

And now, having pointed out certain approaches which have been 
made to habitual industrial peace, and having also shown how that 
habitual industrial peace is secured, I must return to answer the 
question why, when it is so beneficial, it is not universally adopted. 

; The reasons, in my opinion, are not far to seek. That which I should 

place first is the prevalence of caste feeling upon both sides. Whilst 
fully acknowledging that, so far as its most objectionable features are 
coxcerned, this is disappearing, it, is yet (perhaps unconsciously) all 
but universal, even where the best understanding prevails between 
employers and employed, even amongst the wise, honest, good, and 
earnest men upon both sides. 

Where this caste feeling has not been removed or modified by . 
experience, employers do not look upon those whom they employ as 
men with whom they can discuss upon equal terms labour questions 
. affecting both; and the employed look upon the employer as one who 
is not amenable to reason, who does not expect his decrees to be argued ~ 
about. There is no mutual trust, no confidence or‘sympathy. There 
is suspicion of motives; doubt on one side of the disinterestedness of, 
any third party, proposed by the other ; entire want of faith that any 
good could arise from meeting and talking matters aer for neither 
believes that it is possible to convince the other. 

This caste feeling will be killed out, partly by experience on the 
part of the employers, and partly by growth of education on the part 
of the employed. We must always remember that the factory system, 
the parent of so many trade troubles, has been little more than a 
century in existence, and trade unions, without which joint boards 
can, perhaps, not exist, have only been: fully legalised for the past 
fifteen years. During four-fifths of the existence of the factory 
system the law itself adopted the idea of the supremacy ‘of the 
employer. The old domestic system of manufacture died out with 
the utilisation of the steam ‘engine. The patriarchal system as 
applied to labour died out with the growth of the great factories, but 
‘the masters practically retained for long years the power to combine i 
andto regulate labour as they thought best, and to keep wages down, 
- whilst the men were comparatively powerless. Fifteen years is far too 
short a period to.admit of the uprooting of the jealousy, tle distrust, 
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the heart-burnings on the one side, and the dominant feeling upon the 
other, which ninety years gave strength to. Itis not surprising that 
there are masters who cling to the old relationship of superior and 
inferior, of master and servant, who have still the feeling that they 
are the benefactors of the men who give them the agreed amount of 
labour in exchange for the agreed amount of their coin. For that is, 
after all, the view generally entertained and sanctioned by no less an 
authority than Society itself, which regards men who get money in 
exchange for work as inferior, but men who get money for doing 
nothing as superior beings, ipso facto. And wherever the old feeling, 
the old feudal feeling, prevails amongst employers—wherever employers 
do not recognise that the relationship of master and servant has been 
exchanged for that of the purchaser and the seller of labour—the old 
doubting, antagonistic, warlike feeling will be found amongst the 
employed. 

So long as employers endeavour to insist that their views alone 
shall be considered in the'regulation of labour, so long, in any case of 
difficulty, will war prevail. The men will believe that the masters 
would not advocate a peaceful solution unless they had some strong 
motive to do so, and unless it must result to their advantage, and both 
parties will be inclined to think that any peaceful decision which 
might be come to would only be observed if it were not convenient to ` 
either of them to disregard it. 

Again, the feeling to which I have alluded arouses an unwillingness 
on the part of employers in any way to recognise unions amongst 
the men, and the interference of “ outsiders” in their business affairs. 
This places a serious obstacle in the way of the peaceful settlement of 
labour disputes by a Joint Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, for 
such a board can only exist in any trade if it represents practically 
the whole of such trade in any gpecial district, and such representation 
is most readily ensured where the employers and employed of the 
district each have strong and general associations. Before either 
party consents to join a board it must be satisfied that the other is so 
truly representative that the decision of the board will be authoritative, 
and will be practically recognised and obeyed by the trade of the 
district, for the ultimate sanction of arbitration and conciliation is 
strikes and locks-out. 

Then, again, the idea of furnishing information to others about their 
own business transactions has been a stumbling-block to some 
employers who have begun to think seriously about adopting industrial 
peace. Now, in order that any discussion of trade difficulties may be 
to profit there must be an equal knowledge on both sides of all 
_ necessary facts, It is not enough that the employers should make 
certain statements. The point of view of the buyer and seller is never 
the same. However anxious for the truth a man may be, “ where 
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self the wavering balance shakes, it’s rarely right adjusted.” Even’ 
when such facts as can be are actually ascertained, and their accuracy ` 
guaranteed, the conclusions drawn from them often differ so widely 

that a third party must be called in to decide which view is the 

corréct one. But not only have many employers the old feeling that 

they only have the right to be judge, and that questions of prices, 

wages, and so forth are for them alone; but each employer is, in 

relation to other employers, in the position of a competitor, and does ' 
not wish to disclose anything to those who may take advantage of it 

to his detriment. The very knowledge that’ there must be openness 

in the place of secrecy, the ignorance of how far this may go, the fear 

that it may militate against his interests, are barriers in the way of 
the formation of,a board, the undoubted merits of mae seem, him 

to ‘be paid for at too great a price. , 

But this, in common with the other objections to joint boards, will 
vanish with full knowledge of their character, and with even a slight 
experience of their actual working. The books of an employer are 
neither disclosed to other employers nor to the employed. No evidence 
is given or asked for which mentions the profits which are being made. 
The books of each firm, which has given in its adherence to the 
board, are periodically examined by a skilled accountant, who is 
pledged to absolute secrecy. At the close of his investigations he 
gives the result he has arrived at, the average selling price which has 
been obtained during the period examined. I have never heard any ' 
instance of an employer receiving the smallest injury from such 
investigation. 

I have already pointed out that, speaking generally, the decisions 
which have been come to by voluntary conciliation or arbitration have 
been loyally accepted and acted upon by.both parties. In the his- 
tory of joint boards, theré are, indeed, cases recorded where this has 
not been so, but they have: been the rare exceptions, and have not 
been upon one side only, and loyal acceptance has been the rule. I 
` must put this point emphatically; for the experience which I have 

had in several industries, but especially in that of which E have 
_seen the most, the finished iron trade of the North of England, and 
that exclusively during an unsettled and trying period, has abundantiy 
shown me that awards, come to after patient hearing and careful 
consideration, are received with a loyalty and appreciation which are 
not only satisfactory and surprising, but which also give, to the ‘person 
called upon to decide, confidence and encouragement in the performance 
of a delicate, difficult, and often painful duty. i 
And not only so, but the fact of sitting round the same table and 
listening to each ofher’s arguments ; the endeavour to see each other's 
standpoint and ‘to understand each other's reasons; the learning to 
give as well as to take; to bear and forbear; to hold your own 
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opinion firmly and to express it moderately, whilst keeping your 
mind open to conviction ; the desire to come to a sound and fair 
conclusion; these things are valuable in promoting mutual good- 
feeling, confidence, and sympathy, which evidence themselyes in many 
ways outside of the sphere in which they have been acquired, and 
they tend to lessen the caste feeling to which I have alluded, and 
which is not one of the most, wholesome features of our English life. 
This friendly meeting is the best feature of voluntary conciliation, 
and is the grand distinction between it and conciliation under the 
law. 

I think, then, that the best way to secure the peaceful solution of 
labour disputes is to promote the formation of Joint Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration in all branches of industry, and, in order that 
such boards may be readily formed with,the greatest chance of suc- 
cess, to encourage combinations both of employers and of employed. 
I believe that there will be an increasing tendency, as such boards 
continue to perform their peaceful mission, for.the unions to become 
allies, instead of competitors, to the great benefit of both classes, and 
of the community of which they form so important a part. 

I need scarcely say that I have not dwelt upon the question of 
endeavouring to make either arbitration or conciliation compulsory 
by Act of Parliament, although that has, from time to time, found 
advocates, because I do not think that anything of the kind is likély 
to obtain acceptance in this country. It is entirely opposed to the 
theories and practice alike of the employers and the employed, and 
would be altogether a retrograde step. There is in certain minds an 
almost pathetic love of legislation, and especially for other people, 
but those who would be the most affected will scarcely consent to 
return to the plan which was tried through last century and failed, 
as it would fail again even though it were greatly modified. 

I would only add, in conclusion, that I have no desire to urge the 
universal adoption of Joint Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration, 
modelled upon that which I have described. There are cases in 
which industrial peace has been secured in other ways, and it may 
well be that, in industries where there are few fluctuations in the 
selling price of the article manufactured, there is no reed for the 
machinery of a joint board. So long as the desired end is attained, 
the choice of roadis not a matter of importance. But it is well to 
know that a certain road is a safe and sure one; and it is of the first 
importance to understand that the English working men do not yet 
look to the law as their saviour, but still act upon the old maxim 
that Heaven helps those who help themselves. 
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THE RACE BASIS OF INDIAN POLITICAL 
MOVEMENTS. 


\N a stone panel forming part of one of the grandest Buddhist 
monuments in India—the great tope at Sanchi—a carving in 

low relief depicts a strange religious ceremony. Under trees with 
conventional foliage’and fruits, three women, attired in tight clothing 
without skirts, kneel in prayer before a small shrine or altar. In the 

` foreground, the leader of a procession of monkeys bears in both hands 
a bowl of tliquid and stoops to offer it at the shrine. His solemn 
countenance and the grotesquely adoring gestures of his comrades 
seem intended to express reverence and humility. In the background 

_ four stately figures—two men and two women—of tall stature and 
regular features, clothed in flowing robes and wearing most elaborate 
turbans, look on with folded hands and apparent approval at this 
remarkable act of worship. Antiquarian speculation has for the most 
part passed the panel by unnoticed, or has sought to associate it with 
some pious legend of the life of Buddha, A larger interest, however, 
attaches to the scene, if it is regarded as the sculptured expression of 
the race sentiment of the Aryans towards the Dravidians, which runs 
through the whole course of Indian tradition and survives in scarcely 
abated‘ strength at the present day. On this view the relief would 
belong to the same order of ideas as the story in the Ramayana of 
the army of apes who assisted Rama in the invasion of Ceylon. It 
shows us the higher race on friendly terms with the lower, but keenly 
conscious of the essential difference of type and not taking part in the 
ceremony at which they appear as patronising spectators. An attempt 
- is made in the following pages to show that the race sentiment, which 


this curious sculpture represents, so far from being a figment of the ` ' 


intolerant pride of the Brahman, rests upon a basis of fact which 
scientific methods confirm, that it has shaped the intricate groupings 
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of the caste system, and has preserved the Aryan type in comparative 
purity, and finally, that within the `last'few years it has helped to 
unite the most advanced classes of the Indian people in an organised 
effort to win for themselves the characteristic Aryan boon of repre- 
sentative institutions. 

Some seven years ago, when the vast array of figures called up by 
the last census of India was being gradually worked into shape, it 
occurred to the Census Commissioner that this costly statistical 
material might be made the basis of an attempt to extend and 
systematise our knowledge of the customs, beliefs, and occupations of 
the Indian people. Sir William Plowden’s suggestions for an inquiry 
directed towards this end were submitted to the Government of India 
and commended by them to the various provincial governments, with 
a pious hope that something might be done to carry them out. In 
most provinces short work was made of them by the abhorred shears 
‘of finance. The inquiry was bound to cost money; it did not 
promise any immediate-return; and local governments straitened in 
their revenues were naturally disinclined to try experiments, ° In 
Bengal the seed fell on more fruitful soil. The larger aspects of the 
‘proposal were realised, and early in 1885 it was developed into an 
ethnographic survey of the traditions, usages, beliefs, and social 
relations of the seventy millions of people inhabiting the territories 
administered by the, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. A few months 
later the scheme was extended by adding to it an anthropometric 
inquiry on lines prescribed by Professor Topinard of the School of 
Anthropology at Paris, and approved by Professor W. H. Flower, F.R.S., 
into the physical characteristics of selected castes and tribes of Bengal, 
the North-West Provinces, Oudh, and: the Panjab. The record of these 
researches has been printed for the Government of Bengal. It fills 
four large octavo volumes, which, although complete for administra- 
tive purposes, require some freee eldboration before they can be 
published in Europe. od 

Before attempting to sketch the mai 
we may pause for a moment to take stotk of our terminology. Thanks 
to Sir John Lubbock and Dr. E. B. lor the study of ethnography 
has of late years begun to be understgod in England. “If embraces,” 
says M. Hlisee Reclus, “the descrfptive details and ethnology, the 
rational exposition of the human a, grepates and organisations known 
as hordes, clans, tribes, and na lons, especially a the earlier, the 
savage, and barbarous „stages f their progress.” In other words, 
ethnography collects and ar anges large masses of social data ; 
ethnology applig ive method of investigation, and frames 
by this me ing the origin of the tribes themselves. 
has an ancient curious history. 
his worked out 









results of the Bengal inquiries 


‘ . to methods of reseasch more exact in t 
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an artistic canon of the ideal proportions of the human figure, the 

> influence of which may be traced in Greek art, which was studied by 
Da Vinci and Diirer, and which has descended to French studios in 
the form given to it by their contemporary Jean Cousin. Its latest 
application may be witnessed in a branch of the Prefecture of Pdlice 
at Paris, where the features and limbs of convicted criminals are 
measured under scientific supervision, and the results recorded with a 
view to tracing their identity in future. For our present purpose 
anthropometry may be defined as the science which seeks, by measuring 
certain leading physical characters, suchas the stature and the 
proportions of the head, features, and limbs, to ascertain and classify 
the chief types of mankind, and eventually by analysing their points 
of agreement and difference to work back to the probable origin of 
the various race-stocks now traceable. Like ethnography and ethno- 
logy, it forms part of the circle of studies grouped together under the 
head of anthropology. 

Looked at merely as a scientific experiment, an ` anthropometric 
examination of even a small fraction of the people of India promised 
to yield results: of no ordinary interest. Nowhere èlse in the world 
do we find the population of a large continent broken up into an 
infinite number of mutually exclusive aggregates, the members of 
which are forbidden by an inexorable social law to marry outside of 
the group to which they themselves belong... Whatever may have 
been the origin and the earlier developments of the caste system, this 
absolute prohibition of mixed marriages stands forth at the present 
day as its essential and most prominent characteristic, and the feeling 
against such unions is so deeply engrained in the people that even the 
Theistic and reforming sect of the Brahmo Samaj has found a difficulty 
in freeing itself from thà ancient prejudices. In a society thus 
organised, a society sacrificing everything to pride of blood and the 
idea of social purity, it seemed that differences of physical type, how- 
ever produced in past time, night be expected to manifest a high 
degree of persistence, and that} the science which seeks to trace and 
éxpress such differences would4 find a peculiarly favourable field for its 
operations. In Europe anthroNometry has to confess itself hindered, 
if not baffled, by the constant ‘in\termixture of races which tends to 

_ obscure and confuse the data arriyyed at by measurement. In acountry 

. where such intermixture is to a latgge extent eliminated, there were 
grounds for believing that divergent types would reveal themselves 
more clearly, and that their character¥stics would furnish some clue to 
their original race affinities. 

Apart from these special conditions, 
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and zygomatic arches; and working out their proportions by the system 
of indices invented by the Swedish anthropologist, Anders Retzius, in 
1842. Add to these weight, stature, and the facial angle devised by 
Cuvier, extend the observations to about a hundred specimens, of each 
group. and it will be found that the averages calculated from this mass 
of figures bring out a uniform tribal type to which all individuals tend 
to conform. ‘The data thus obtained from nearly 6000 persons, repre- 
senting 89 of the leading castes and tribes in Northern India, from the 
Bay of Bengal to the frontiers of Afghanistan, enable us to distinguish 
„two extreme types of feature and physique, which may be provisionally 
described as Aryan and Dravidian. ` - 
In adopting, even tentatively, these designations, I am aware that I 
am disregarding advice which Professor Max Muller was good enough 
to give me, about three years ago, in a letter since published (I believe) 
in an Appendix to his latest work. He warned me against the con- 
fusion which might arise from using philological terms to denote èth- 
nological conclusions. I am entirely sensible of the value ande the 
necessity of the warning, and fully recognise his right to speak with 
authority on such questions. But we must have some general names 
for our types; it is a thankless task to invent new names; and I trust 
to justify my invasion of the domain of philology by the” universal 
practice of the Indians themselves, and by the example of Professor 
Sayce, who did not hesitate,-in a recent number of this REVIEW, to 
speak of the Aryan race as an established ethnic aggregate. a x 
The Aryan type, as we find. it in India at'the present day, is marked 
by a relatively long (dolidddephalic) head, a straighs, finely cut 
(lepto-rhine) nose, a long symmetrically narrow face, a well-developed 
forehead, regular ‘features, and a high facial angle. Tho stature is 
fairly high; ranging from 171-6 centimeters in' the Sikhs of the Panjab. 
to 165:6 in the Brahmans of Bengal ;-and the: general build of the 
figure is well-proportioned, and slender rather than massive. In the- 
castes which exhibit these ‘characteristics the complexion is a very light 
transparent brown—* wheat-coloured” is the common vernacular 
description—noticeably fairer than that of the mass of the population. 
Colour, however, is a character which eludes all attempts to record or 
define its gradations, and even the extreme varieties can only be 
described in very general terms. As representative Aryan castes we- 
may name the Sikhs and Khatris of the Panjab, and the Brahmans, 
Kayasths, Babhans, and ‘Chattris of Bengal and the North-West Pro- 
vinces. A larger series of measurement would probably add several 
more castes to the list, especially in the Panjab, where the observa- 
tions were greatly restricted by financial difficulties. 
In the Dravidian type the form of the head usually inclines to be 
. dolichocephalic, but all other characters present a marked contrast to 
- the Aryan. The nose is thick and broad, and the formula expressing 
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its proportionate dimensions is higher than in any known race, except 
` the Negro. The facial angle is comparatively low ; the lips are thick; 
the face wide and fleshy ; ; the features coarse and irregular. The 
average stature ranges in a long series of tribes from 156-2 to 162-1, 
centimeters; the figure is squat, and the limbs sturdy. ‘The colour of 
the skin aries from very dark brown to ashade closely approaching 
black. The most characteristic Dravidian tribes are the Malé Pahérias 
of the Rajmahal. hills, and the Mundas and Oraons of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau.* The two latter are better known under the general name of 
Kol, which, according to Herr Jellinghaus, the best authority on this 
subject, means “ pig-killer” or “ pig-eater,” and belongs to the large 
class of epithets by which, since Vedic times, the Aryans have expressed 
their contempt for the voracious and promiscuous appetite of the 
Dravidian. 

Between these extreme types, which may fairly be regarded a as 
representing two distinct races, we find a large number of intermediate 
groyps, each of which forms for matrimonial purposes a sharply 
defined circle, beyond which none of its members can pass. By 
applying to the entire series the nasal index or formula of the 
proportions of the nose, which Professors Flower and Topinard agree 
in regarding as the best test of race distinctions, some remarkable 
results are arrived at. The average nasal proportions of the Malé 
Pahéria tribe are expressed by the figure 945, while tlie pastoral Gujars 
of the Panjab have an index of 66:9, the Sikhs of 68'8, and the Bengal 
Brahmans and Kayasths of 70:4. In other words, the typical 
Dravidian, as represented by the Malé Paharia, has a nose as broad 
in proportion to its length as the Negro, while this feature in the 
Aryan group can fairly bear comparison with the noses of sixty-eight 
Parisians, measured by Topinard, which gave an average of 69-4. 
Even more striking is the curiously close correspondence between the 
gradations of racial type indicated by the nasal index and certain of 
the social data ascertained by independent inquiry. If we take a 
series of castes in Bengal Behar, or the North-Western Provinces, and 
arrange them in the order of the average nasal index, so that the 
caste with the finest nose shall be at the top, and that with the 
coarsest at the bottom of the list, it will be found that this order 
substantially corresponds with the accepted order of social precedence. 
The casteless tribes, Kols, Korwas, Mundas, and .the like, who have 
not; yet entered the Brahmanical system, occupy the lowest place 
in both series. Then come the vermin-eating Musahars and the 
leather-dressing Chamérs. The fisher castes of Bauri, Bind, and- 
Kewat are a trifle higher in the scale; the pastoral Goala, the 
cultivating Kurmi, ‘nd a group of cognate castes from whose hands , 


* The distinction between Dravidian and Kolarian tribes, on which stress is laid by’ 
some writers, seams to be purely linguistic. 
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a Brahman may take water, follow in due order, and from them we 
pass to the trading Khatris, the land-holding Babhans, and the upper 
crust of Hindu society. Thus, it is scarcely a paradox to lay down as 
a law of the caste organisation in Eastern India that a man’s social . 
Status varies in inverse ratio to the width of his nose. Nor is this 

the only point in which the two sets of observations—the social and 

the physical—bear out and illustrate each other. The character of the, 
curious matrimonial groupings for which the late Mr. J. F. McLennan 

devised the happy term exogamous, also varies in a definite relation 

sto the gradations of physical type. Within a certain range of nasal 

proportions, these subdivisions are based exclusively on the totem. 

Along with a somewhat finer form of nose, groups called after 

villages and larger territorial areas, or bearing the name of certain 

tribal or communal officials, begin to appear, and above these again 

we reach the eponymous saints and heroes, who in India, as in 

Greece and Rome, are associated with a certain stage of Aryan 

progress. 7 

It would be vain to attempt within the compass of a magazine 
article to analyse and compare the large mass of figures which have been 
collected, or to develop at length the inferences which they may be 
thought to suggest. We can only glance at a few'of their more im- 
portant bearings. In the first place, it deserves notice that the data 
obtained by the most modern anthropological method agree in the 
main not only with the long chain of Indian tradition, beginning with 
the Vedas and ending with the latest vernacular treatise on the theory 
and practice of caste, but also with the rationalised and critical story 
of the making of the Indian peoples, as it has been told by Sir William 
Hunter in the “ Imperial Gazetteer.” Here the historian. shows how, 
through the veil of fable and miracle in ‘which pre-historic India is 
shrouded, traces may be discerned of a protracted struggle between a 
lower and a higher race, which would have tended to produce much 
the same results as our statistics bring out. Studied in the light of 
these statistics it would seem that the standard Indian theory of caste 
may deserve more respectful consideration than has been accorded to 
it of late years. ; 

The division of the people into four classes corresponding roughly 
to the chief professions or modes of life of the time is in itself 
plausible enough, and is supported by parallel cases in the history of 
ancient societies. It is nowhere stated that these gronps were rigidly: 
exclusive, like modern castes, and the rules laid down to regulate their 
intermarriage show a general resemblance to those observed by the Kulin 
classes of to-day. So far as anthropological considerations are concerned _ 
there would be no great difficulty in: our recognising the Brahmans 
Rajputs and higher trading castes as descendants of the three upper 
classes—Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas—of the ancient Aryan 
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Commonwealth. The Sudras alone have no compact aggregate as their | 
modern representative. But thé fourth caste in the ancient system was 
apparently not of pure Aryan descent, and it is a plausibleconjecture that 
it may have been constantly recruited by the admission of Dravidian 
elements. The dominant Aryan society must have exercised a strong 
attraction on the Dravidians, but the only caste into which the latter’ 
could ordinarily expect to be received would be the Sudra. Their 
admission into this group would doubtless have been facilitated by 
resort to the fiction, characteristic of all early societies, that they had 
belonged t> it all along. But such accretions must have swelled the 
caste to unwieldy dimensions and thus have introduced the tendency 
to disintegration or fission, which affects all social aggregates in India. 
In course of time, as new groups split off, and took to themselves new 
_names, the original caste would have been, so to speak, lost in the 
crowd, and only a small nucleus would have retained its original 
designation. In support of the hypothesis that the survivors of the 
. ancient Sudras are to be sought among the higher strata of the so-' 
called mixed castes, we may point to the fact that a group of castes, 
whose physical characters approach more closely to the Aryan than to 
the Dravidian type, still cling to the name Sudra, and regard them- 
selves as descendants of the classical fourth caste. 

Modern criticism’ has been especially active in its attacks on that 
portion of the traditional theory which derives the multitude of mixed 
or ‘inferior castes from an intricate series of crosses between members 
of the original four. No one ‘can examine the long lists which pur- 
port to illustrate the working of this process without being struck by 
much that is absurd and inconsistent. But in India it does not 
necessarily follow that, because the individual applications of a principle 
are ridiculous, the principle itself can have no foundation in fact. The. 
last thing that would occur to the literary theorists of those times, or 
to their successors, the pandits of to-day, would be to go back upon 
actual facts, and to seek by analysis and comparison to work out the 
true stages of evolution. They found, as I infer from troublesome 
experience among some of my Indian coadjutors, the à priori method 
simpler and more congenial. That at least did not compel them to. 
pollute their souls by the study of plebeian usage. Having once got 
hold of a formula, they insisted, like Thales and his contemporaries, in 
making it account for the entire order of things. Thus, castes which 
had been developed out of corporations like the medizeval trade- “guilds, 
or which expressed the distinction between fishing and hunting, agri- 
culture and handicrafts, were all supposed to have been evolved by 
interbreeding. 

But the ‘initial principle, though it could not be stretched to explain 
everything, was in the main:correct. It happens that we can still 
observe its workings among a number of Dravidian tribes, which, though 


` 
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not yet drawn into the vortex of Brahmanism, have been in some degree 
affected by the example of Hindu organisation. As ‘regards inter- 
tribal marriages, they seem to be in a stage of development through 
which the Hindus themselves have passed.. A man may marry a woman 
of another tribe, but the offspring of such unions do not become 
members of either the paternal or maternal groups, but belong to a 
distinct endogamous aggregate, the name of which often denotes the 
precise cross by which it was started. Among the large tribe of 
Mundas we find, for instance, nine such groups—Khangar-Munda, 
Kharia-Munda, Konkpat-Munda, Karanga-Munda, Mahili-Munda, 
Nagbansi-Munda, Oraon-Munda, Sad-Munda, Savar-Munda—descended 
from intermarriages between Munda men and women of other tribes. 
The Mahilis, again, have five sub-tribes of this kind, and themselves 
trace their descent to the union of a Munda with a Santél woman. 
illustrations of this sort might be multiplied almost indefinitely. The 
point to be observed is that the sub-tribes formed by intertribal 
crossing are from an early stage complete endogamous units, and that 
they tend continually to sever their slender connection with the parent 
group, and stand forth as independent tribes. As soon as this comes 
to pass, and a functional or territorial name disguises their mixed 
descent, the process by which they have been formed is seen to resemble 
eloseiy that by which the standard Indian tradition seeks to explain 
the appearance of other castes alongside of the classical four. ` 
- From the literary theory of caste we are led on to speculate regard- 
ing the origin of caste itself. How comes it that the Aryan race, 
which in South Europe, as Herr Penka has shown, has modified its 
physical type by free intermixture with Turanian élements, displayed 
in India a marked antipathy to marriage with persons of alien race, 
and devised an elaborate system of taboo for the-prevertion of such 
unions’? An explanation may, perhaps, be found in the fact that in 
India alone were the Aryans brought into close contact with an un- 
equivocally black race. The sense of differences of colour which, for 
all our talk,of common humanity, ‘still plays a great, and, politically, 
often an inconvenient, part in the history of the world, finds forcible 
expression in the Vedic descriptions of the people whom the Aryans 
found in possession of the plains of India. In a well-known passage . 
the god Indra is praised for having protected the Aryan colour, and 
the word meaning colour (varna) is used down to the present day as 
the equivalent of caste, more especially with reference to the castes 
believed to be of Aryan descent. Another text depicts the Dasyus or 
Dravidians as noseless ; others dwell on their low stature, their coarse 
features, and their voracious appetite. Ibis hardly an exaggeration 
to say that from these sources there might be compiled: a fairly 
accurate anthropological definition of the Dravidian tribes of to-day. 
When it is added that the aggregates which would be included in 
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the definition represent the lower end of a long series of social 
gradations which in their turn correspond not only to varieties of 
physical type, but also to peculiarities of custom and tribal structure, 
it is obviously but a short step to the conclusion that the motive 
principle of Indian caste is to be sought in the antipathy of the higher 
Tace for the lower, of the fair-skinned Aryan for the black Dravidian. 

It will be said, reasonably enough, that this hypothesis, however 
applicable to certain larger groups, fails to account for the vast net- 
work of intricate divisions which the caste system now presents. The 
differences of type which distinguish the Various trading, agricultural, 
pastoral, and fishing castes from each other are, it may be, argued, 
not sharp enough to have brought the sentiment of race antipathy 
into play. On what principle, then, were these multifarious groups 
separated from the larger aggregates of which they formed part? I 
would reply, by the influence of fiction—a factor which Sir Henry 
Maine has shown to have contributed largely to the development of 
early societies. For illustrations of the working of this principle we 
need not travel far. The caste-making impulse has by no means 
spent its force, and its operation can be studied in most Indian districts 
af the present day. In Bengal, where the Aryan and Dravidian 
elements are in- continual contact, it has created a series of endo- 
gamous groups, which may be roughly classified as Ethnic, Provincial 
or Linguistic, Territorial or Local, Functional or Occupational, Secta- 
rian, and Social. In the first of these classes the race basis is 
palpable and acknowledged. ‘The others have been generated by the 
fiction that men who speak a’ different language, who dwell in a 
different district, who worship different gods, who observe different 
social customs, who follow a different profession, or practise the same 
profession in a slightly different way, must be of a fundamentally 
differént race. Usually, and in the case of sub-castes invariably, the 
fact is that there is no appreciable difference of race between the 
newly formed group and the aggregate from which it has been 
broken off. 

If then caste was an institution evolved by the Aryans in the 
attempt to preserve the purity of their own stock, and afterwards 
expanded and adapted, by the influence of a series of fictions, tọ fit an 
endless variety of social, religious, and industrial’ conditions, we may 
expect that the physical data recently collected will have some bearing 
on Herr Karl Penka’s speculations concerning the origin of the 
Aryans themselves. Clearly the Indian Aryans represent the furthest 


extension of the race towards the Hast. All along.the eastern and ' 


northern frontier of Bengal we meet with a fringe of compact.tribes 
of the short-headed er brachycephalic type, who are beyond question 
Mongolian. Starting from ‘this area, and travelling up the plains of 
India north-westward towards the frontier of the Panjab, we observe 
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a gradual but steady increase of the dolichocephalic type of head, 
which Herr Penka claims as one of the chief characteristics of the 
original Aryans. Bengal itself is mostly mesaticephalic, and dolicho- 
cephaly only appears in some of the Dravidian tribes. In Behar, 
dolichocephalic averages are more numerous; in Oudh and the North- 
West Provinces this type is universal, and it reaches its maximum in 
the Panjab. Assuming that Herr Penka has correctly determined 
the original Aryan type, and that the theory of caste propounded’ 
above is the true one, these are just the results which might be looked 
for. According to the French anthropologists, the shape of the head 
is the most persistent of race characters, and the one which offers the 
greatest resistance to the levelling influence of crossing. That the 
Aryans should have retained this more durable character while under- 


going a change in the more fugitive character of colour is in keeping 


with what we know of the conditions, social and climatic, to which 
they were exposed. In point of colour, indeed, the Aryan castes are 
by no means so dark as Europeans are apt to suppose—a fact which 
partially explains the indignation which the upper classes in India 
expressed at Lord Salisbury’s reference to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji as 
“a black man.” The complexion, moreover, tends to grow lighter 
the further north-west we go, and survivals of reddish-blonde com- 
plexion and auburn hair are met with beyond the frontier. 

A possible -objection may be disposed of here. It may be argued 
that if the Dravidians are dolichocephalic, the prevalence of this cha- 
racter in North-western India may be accounted for by the assump- 
tion of an intermixture of Dravidian blood. But if this were so, the 
proportion and degree of dolichocephaly would increase as we approach 
the Dravidian area, instead of diminishing, as is actually the case. 


‘ Moreover, it is impossible to suppose that the races of the North- 


west, if originally brachycephalic, could have acquired their dolicho- 
cephalic form of head from the Dravidians, without at the same 
time acquiring the characteristic Dravidian nose and the distinctive 
Dravidian colour. 

The student of European history will naturally inquire, whether 
ideas which have exercised so marked an influence over social develop- 
ment have not also made themselves felt in the sphere of politics. 
The’ modern theory of race has within our own times contributed 
greatly to the changes which have transformed the map of Europe and 
shifted the centres of power. In India, where race distinctions, 
sharper than any we know in Europe, have been maintained from 
generation to generation by a system of artificial selection, their 
political influence has hitherto been almost imperceptible. External 
pressure has everywhere held the ethnic elemewt in check. Only 
within the last few years, and under-the stimulating influence of the 
study of English history and literature, has the Aryan section of 
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the Indian people risen to the consciousness of a sort of unity, and 
attempted to -give it political expression in the National Congress, 
which, a few months ago, held its fifth annual session. This awaken- 
ing of the upper classes—the Aryan castes—of India, though brought 
about by contact with European thought, does not in all respects 


“ correspond to the Western national movements tó, which it bears a 


certain general resemblance. The essential difference was clearly 
brought out by Sir Comer Petheram, Chief Justice of Bengal, in an 
address delivered by him as Vice- Chancellor of the Calcutta Univer 
in, January last year. 


~ 


“ Above all,” said the Chief Justice, “it should be borne in mind by those 
who aspire to lead the people of this country into the untried regions of 
political life, that all the recognised nations of the world have been produced 
by the freest possible intermingling and fusing of the different race-stocks 
inhabiting a common territory. The horde, the tribe, the caste, the clan, all 
the smaller separate and often warring groups, characteristic of earlier stages 
of civilisation must, it would seem, be ‘welded together by a process of un- 
restricted crossing ‘before a nation can be produced. Can we suppose that 
Germany would ever have arrived at her present greatness, or would, indeed, 
have come to be a nation at all, if the numerous tribes mentioned by "Tacitus, 
or the three hundred petty princedoms of last century, had been sterotyped 
and their social fusion rendered impossible by a system forbidding inter- 
marriage between the members of different tribes, or the inhabitants of 
different jurisdictions? If the tribe in Germany had, as in India, aeveloped 
into the caste, would German unity ever have been heard of?” : 


The ethnological argument here used does not exclude, nor, if the 
address is rightly understood, was it intended to exclude, the possibility 
of the Indian people advancing in the direction of representative 
government by a route somewhat more direct than the reconstruction of 
their entire social system on European lines. , It is true that the idea ` 
of nationality does not assume the same form in India and in Europe. 
But anthropology shows us that an appreciable unity of racial type 
underlies the apparent diversity of the educated castes from whose 
ranks the leaders and supporters of the Congress movement are drawn. 
The scientific data upon which this conclusion rests confirm and 
illustrate the unbroken current of Indian tradition which preserves the 
belief in the continuity of the Aryan stock. Whatever may be thought 
of the proposals of the Congress as an essay in practical politics, there 
can be no doubt that its propaganda have drawn together the most 
advanced sections of the Aryans in. India, and that the political aspira- 
tions which unite them owe much of their strength to the consciousness 
of close ethnic affinity. 

In truth, this intellectual and political awakening, be it of good or, 
of bad omen for India, is no more than the necessary outcome of the ° 
process of evolutioħ. which was set in action when Lord Macaulay 
induced the Government of India to make the English rather than the | 
Oriental classics the basis of the higher education. Some have seen 
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in Lord Macaulay’s decision a characteristic lack of political foresight, 
and have blamed him for lightly sowing a seed which in the course of 
half a century has brought forth embarrassing fruit. As an English 
statesman and man of letters he could, however, hardly have given 
other advice than he did. And his action after all was perhaps scarcely 
so important as it is often made out to be. Had he held his hand or 
taken side with the Orientalists the same results would sooner or later 
have been brought about by the influence of the missionary schools 
and colleges, which, from the first, regarded English education as a 
possible stepping-stone towards the extension of Christianity. How- 
ever this may be, it is too late now to think of things as otherwise 
than they are. We can no more restrict the study of English literature 
than the Popes of the fifteenth century could have set bounds to the 
study of classical antiquity. And wherever English literasure finds its 
way the teachings of the Congress tend to take root and flourish. 

If, then, it is impossible to arrest the stream of tendency which 
issues in, ihe Congress movement, may it not be a more profitable 
pursuit to inquire how its force should be conducted into a useful 
channel and enabled to do its part towards governing the people of 
India? Any scheme which attempts to compass this end will have to 
reckon with certain general considerations arising from the influence 
of the race element. It must be borne in mind that the Indian 
social system, among both Mahomedans and Hindus, presents about 
the most perfect example of organised, though as yet unused, 
political machinery that it is possible for the human imagination 
to conceive. A caste is a ready-made caucus of the most compact 
character and adaptive structure, a permanent unit which is always 
there, which needs no nursing or looking after, and which, above all, 
is not liable to drop in pieces as public opinion changes or political 
enthusiasm wanes. It has its council which initiates proposals, 
its popular assembly which decides by acclamation on the questions 
laid before it, and its executive officers who give effect by fines, 
penances, and, in the last resort, by the ancient Asiatic sanction 
of boycotting, to the judgments: which are pronounced. Instances 
are not unknown in which this organisation has been employed to 
farther objects of some public importance. In one of the wilder 
districts of Bengal, during the Census of 1881, a curious rumour got 
about among the Dravidian tribes that the numbering of the people 
was merely the preliminary to the wholesale deportation of the men to 
serve as camp-followers in Afghanistan, and of the women to work as 
leaf-pickers in the tea-gardens of Assam. ‘This silly fable, embellished 
with characteristic but highly indelicate details, created a general 
panic, Many thousands deserted their villages afd hid themselves in 
a range of forest-clad hills, where they hoped to escape the official 
enumerators. The number of the fugitives was large enongh to 
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‘vitiate the census statistics for that area, and the day fixed for the 


final enumetation was perilously near. Something had to be done, 
but any attempt to compel the tribes to come in would only have 
increased the panic. _The district official used his personal acquaint- 
ance with some of the tribal headmen or elders to induce them to 
meet him and talk matters over. ' By explaining to them in simple 
language the real object of the census, and laying stress on the 
necessity of knowing, for the purpose of relieving famine, the exact 
population of a district which had within living memory suffered 
from two severe famines, he succeeded in inducing them to exert 
their influénce to get the. people back. So effective was their action 
and so readily were their orders obeyed, that within three days the 
villages were again occupied, and whatever may have been the 
defects of the census in that part of the country, they certainly did 
not lie on the side of omission. 

The same thing was done, only in a more humorous fashion, by a 
distyict officer in the Central Provinces. Some of his tribes took 
fright and ràn away, and he induced their headmen to listen to expla- 
nations. Relying on the fact that wagers of various kinds figure ` 
extensively in Indian folk-lore, he solemnly assured them that the Queen 
of England and the Emperor of Russia, having quarrelled as to which 
ruled over the most subjects, had laid a big bet on the point. . Ho’ 
went on to explain that the census was being taken in order to settle 
the bet, and he warned his hearers in a spirited peroration that if they 
stayed in the jungle, and refused to be counted, the Queen would lose 
her money, and they would be disgraced for ever, as nimak-harém, or 
traitors to their salt. The story served its purpose, and the tribes 
came in. i i 

Trivial and grotesque as both incidents must appear, they may help ' 
to bring out some points which are worth remembering. They show 
us how wide is the moral and intellectual gulf which separates the 
Dravidian races at one end of the Indian social system from the culti- 
vated Aryans at the other, who have assimilated so many English ideas, 
and are now striving to introduce corresponding political institutions. 


` The Dravidians are everywhere on a far lower level than the Aryans,- 


and between the two extremes we may trace manifold gradations of - 


‘culture and capacity. But property, especially property in land, and 


the power which masses of men can exert when they move together, 
are not so concentrated in the hands of the more advanced race, nor 
are they distributed according to intellectual attainments. Any scheme 
of representation that professes to be final must take account of these 
facts. To establish a literate oligarchy, and call it representative 
government, would? be a mere evasion of the real difficulty of the 
problem. Anyone with a turn for constitution-making can construct 
abundant voting apparatus out of the municipal institutions which 
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already exist in the towns; but a franchise framed on this basis would 
leave the landed interests practically unrepresented. 

On the other hand, the adoption of a wider franchise may give 
undue leverage to the caste organisation, the peculiarities of which we 
have already “indicated. “If, under certain conditions, foreign officials 
can manipulate, this agency with such far-reaching effect, it is easy to 
imagine what a formidable political engine it might become in the 
hands of a competent wire-puller. Many people believe that the 
appearance of a shoal of professional politicians of the American type 
would be the first result of any extension of the principle of repre-, 
sentative government. A few specimens of the class have already 
shown themselves, and the large centres of population in India are in 
some respects favourable to its development. We may no doubt reply 
that the professional politician is a necessary evil ; that everywhere, 
except in England, representative institutions tend to bring him to the 
. front, and that i in America, where his habits can best be studied, he 
has not done so very much harm after all. But readers of Mr, 
Bryce’s great book on the American Commonwealth will remember 
how he explains that behind the boss and the caucus, behind the mani- 
fold appliances for manipulating votes, there exists a great reserve of 
solid and sensible public opinion, which asserts itself every now and then 
with telling effect, and can be relied upon in any real crisis to save the 
true interests of the country from being sacrificed to the vanity or 
spite. of either political party. Can we say, at present, that any such 
reserve of practical wisdom exists in India? „Can we confidently hope 
that the leaders who will wield the tremendous voting apperatus which 
the caste organisation provides will never lose their heads, and make 
an unwise use of the power they will have, to lead millions of men to 
vote solid on almost any conceivable question? These are questions to - 
which experience alone can find the answer. Prudence demands that: 
such experience should be gradually and tentatively acquired. 

Notwithstanding these dangers, the extent of which we have 
endeavoured not to understate, it seems likely that the problem of 
extending representative institutions in India will have to be faced in 
a not very distant future. That such privileges should be claimed is 
nothing more than the logical consequence of our resolution to govern 
India by English rather than Asiatic methods. The naticn which has 
set the rest of the world the standard example of constitutional govern- 
ment cannot consistently decline to apply its own doctrines to its ’ 
Asiatic subjects as soon as they have shown themselves fit to make a 
proper use of the boon. Nor does it fallow that action need be 
deferred until the whole of India has attained the necessary educa- 
tional level. The provincial system of governmené would readily lend 
itself to a partial extension of representative institutions. A similar 
conclusion is suggested by the financial difficulties in which our 
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domestic policy has involved us. Instead of ruling India by the 
simple Oriental system which contents itself with looking after its 
revenue, and for the rest leaves people to shift for themselves, we 
have from the first set up a high and progressive ideal of civilised 
administration. The demand for a variety of improvements, such as ; 
village sanitation, special forms of education, improved medical treat- 

ment, and the like, grows continually, but brings with it no pro- - 
portionate increase of financial resources. Money must be found to 

meet these wants, but any further increase in general taxation is felt 

to be undesirable. It follows that a system of local-taxation enforced 

, by local representative bodies offers us the best chance of being able 

to continue the career of administrative progress on which we have 

embarked. ~Such a system is also, as history teaches, the best, if not 

the only, school for the wise exercise of political rights. 

Remembering, then, that the population we have to deal with is’ 
almost wholly agricultural, it would seem that a commencement must 
‘be made with the rural unit, the village. By strengthening the 
village organisation, and legally. recognising the authority of the 
` panchdyat or elective council of village elders, one of the oldest and 
most durable of Indian institutions, a solid foundation would be laid 
for further development. Before we begin to make all things new 
it is clearly essential to ascertain what can be done with existing 
machinery. In a series of tracts addressed to the people of India the 
leaders of the Congress have appealed for support to the rural popu- 
lation; and it may be inferred from this that they consider thé Indian 
villager capable of exercising electoral functions. Whether he is or 
is not can only be determined by actual experiment, and there are 
many forms in which such an experiment might be tried without 
producing any disastrous results or materially changing the present 
“system of Government. My own impression is, that, within the range 
of subjects of which he has personal knowledge, he is considerably 
more intelligent than the English agricultural labourer. 

It would be impossible within our present limits to sketch even the 
‘outlines of a scheme of village representation. But it would seem that 
the administrative reforms recently carried out in Prussia may furnish 
some general ideas which might bear translation into Indian forms. 
‘There a bureaucratic system bearing a surprisingly close resemblance 
to that prevalent in India has been leavened by the infusion of an 
elective element. The elective village headmen whose powers had 
fallen into disuse have been revived with the best effect, and a system 
of communal and provincial councils has been introduced. The 
example does not seem impossible to follow. Recognise village councils 
by law; give them %mall quasi-judicial powers, both civil and criminal, 
such as, the village headmen in Prussia exercise ; provide for their 
election ; create a communal revenue and let the councils administer 
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it for local purposes; and it is reasonable to expect that the panchdyat, 
now Officially rather discredited, will gradually rise in dignity and 
influence. The personal law of a large number of castes is at present 
administered solely by their councils, and much interesting custom has 
by this means been preserved. Once let the village countil be made 
a reality, and the leading men of these caste councils will seek election 
to it. It will thus assume the representative character which at present 
is wanting, and the village itself will cease to be a mere mob of 
individuals, none of whom can assume any responsibility for the 
common interests. Given a number „of villages thus organised, and 
the task of forming them into larger units for electoral purposes would 
be a mere matter of arrangement. Their representatives, the elected 
members of the village councils, would, I believe, in course of time 
become as capable of forming a sound judgment on the political ques- 
tions submitted to them as the peasants of most European countries. 
In advancing slowly and cautiously on these lines we shall at any rate 
avoid the fatal error of beginning at the wrong end. . 

H. H. Rısuer. 


[May 


THE LAND PURCHASE BILL. 


HE more Mr. Balfour’s Land Purchase scheme is examined by the 
‘public, the less, I think, will the public like it. I have called 
it Mr. Balfour's Bill; but there seems to be some serious doubt as to 
whether Mr. Balfour i is really the author of the scheme, Many insist 
that the Bill is mainly Mr. Goschen’s production ; and, indeed, it seetns 
more like the device of a clever experimentalising financier than the 
Bill of a practical Irish Chief Secretary. If one were free to indulge 
in mere idle speculation on such a subject, I should be rather inclined 
to conjecture that the measure came out of an appeal, from the Chief 
Secretary to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. ‘Look here ”—we 
may suppose for the moment such an appeal taking place—‘ I have to 
bring in a Bill for the buying out of some of these Irish landlords, but 
the trouble is, that the British taxpayers are. sure to make a fuss 
about having their credit pledged for such a purpose. You know all 
about figures and finance—can’t you tinker me up some sort of plan 
which will show that nobody will run any risk, and that everything 
will pay for itself out of its own pocket?” Thus put upon his mettle 
we can imagine Mr. Goschen going to work and devising an elaborate 
scheme, by virtue of which everybody is shown to be able to dance 
without anybody having to pay the piper. For assuredly the most 
prominent and the most carefully elaborated part of the Bill is that 
part which concerns itself to show that the British taxpayer runs no 
risk’ of being called upon to pay anything. A plain-minded man is a 
good deal puzzled at first; but still, being plain-minded, he has to 
come back always to the very plain fact that there are thirty-three 
millions of money to be got at somehow, and he cannot see on whose 
credit that money isto be raised unless on the credit of the British 
taxpayer. 
Another difficulty a: arises about determining the authorship of the 
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Bill, for Mr. Chamberlain, although he does not actually claim the 
scheme as his own, yet describes it as-practically identical with a-scheme 
which he had prepared. Is this Bill then only Popkin’s plan, after 
all? Perhaps I may explain, this allusion to Popkin’s plan, a term 
applied in the House of Commons three. years ago to a scheme of which 
Mr. Chamberlain was the author. The phrase was taken from a speech 
of Mr. Disraeli’s in one of the debates on Peel’s Corn Law policy: in 
1846. Mr. Disraeli told the House of Commons that the first day 
after Peel had made the exposition of his policy, a gentleman “ well 
known and learned in all the political secrets behind the scenes,” met 
him (Disraeli) and asked what he thought of the plan. “TI said I did 
not exactly know what to say about it; but, to use the phrase of the 
hour, I supposed it was a great and comprehensive plan.” “ Oh,” he 
replied, ‘‘ we know all about'it; it is not Ais plan at all, it is Popkin’s 
plan.” Then, having made this amusing announcement on the authority 
he described, Mr. Disraeli turned to the Speaker and asked: “Is 
England, sir, to be convulsed for Popkin’s plan?” ‘Further, * Mr, 
Disraeli asked whether the Minister will “ appeal to the people on such 
a plan? Will he appeal to England on a fantastic scheme of some 
pedant?” Mr. Disraeli answered his. own question with the words 
“I do not believe it.” The Government, we may be sure, have not 
the remotest idea now of going to the country on the Land Purchase 
Bill, whether it be Mr. Balfour’s, or Mr. Goschen’s, or only Popkin’s 
plan coming up in a new form. 

What is the object of the measure? Let any one try to strip the 
Bill of its multitudinous details and get a clear good look at its con- 
struction, and he will soon see what it is meant to do. It is meant to 
assist some of' the least successful and the least popular of Irish 
landlords to get a higher price for their land than they could get in 
the open market. There seems to have been some misgiving of this 
kind in the mind of the author of the Bill, for one of the conditions 
on which the Land Department is to make a vesting order is that the 
agreeinent is “ bond fide and without collusion.” „But what would be 
considered collusion? A landlord has got his affairs into a mess ; he 
wants to sell his land as fast as he can; he does not want to stay; he 
does not like the place; he does not like the people; the people dy 
not much like him. He goes to one of his tenants and shows the man 
that it will be for the advantage of both of them if they can agree 
upon a sale and purchase. He lets the tenant see that it will even be 
for his advantage to agree tosa much larger sum than could be got by 
any sale in the open market; for the Treasury will find the money, 
and the repayments are spread out in such a fashion that a trifle over 
the fair amount could do the tenant no harm and would do the land- 
lord much good. Then the landlord clinches the suggestion by 


` 


saying: “If you don’t consent to this I’ll not consent to the sale.” . 
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` Would that be called collusion if it were discovered? If that be 
collusion there will, I am well convinced, be very few, sales under any 
such, measure which would not be arranged by some such collusion. 
‘But the whole thing could be managed by a friendly hint hardly. 
reducible to words. The tenant, to be sure, cannot be compelled to 
bay. No; but he may be made to see that if he does not consent to 
buy at once, and to buy pretty much on the landlord’s terms, all the 
hard conditions under which he holds his land and of which he com- 
plains will be kept up for him. In any case he wants to buy if he 
can; he does not want to be cut off from all chance of buying ; and 
the present Bill, if passed into law, will be a capital instrument in the 
hands of a certain’ class of landlord to get, out of the Treasury and the 


tenant together a good deal more than they could have any possible 
hope of getting out of the open market.’ Now assuming, what I hope, 


to be able to prove, that the credit of England must be pledged to 
this purchase scheme if it is to be a reality in any sense, I do not see 
* what the unsuccessful Irish landlords as a class have done for the 
British’ taxpayer that he should be willing to put his name to a bond 
securing to them a positive pecuniary boon or bribe which he may 
have to pay for in the end. ’ 


For myself—and I am only speaking for myself in this article—I ` 
may say that the moment I knew that the sale was not to be compul-' 


sory on the part of the landlord, there was an end of any “inclination 


towards the measure on my ‘part. The Bill has three objects as set. 


forth in its preamble. It isa measure “ fo provide further facilities 
` for the purchase of land in Ireland ;” “ for the improvement of the 
condition of the poorer and more congested districts ;” and “for the 
constitution of a Land Department.” For the constitution of a -Land 


Department! As if they had not’ Departments enough already in, 


Tréland! As if they wanted any more! As if the people of Ireland 
had the slightest faith and confidence in most of the Departments by 
which they are. already blest! As if a, new Department of Dublin 
Castle could, to use a phrase of Carlyle’s, “ exhilarate any creature” 
outside what I may 'call the “ Liberties” of Dublin Castle! Still, 
let the Department pass. Va pour le ruban—the phrase is 


‘Moliére’s, and, if I may be allowed to say so, quoting from Byron, 


“ not ill applied ;” for there will be ribbons to give away out of this. 
There might be a tale of almost romantic interest told of the manner in 
which whole families have been enabled in Ireland to recompense them- 
selves for the stinginess of Nature or Fate,or an unappreciative public 
of solicitors, and clients, or a War Office that would not recognise true 
merit, by means of a Department of Dublin Castle. However, let us 


accept the Departmént and “‘ argue not with the inexorable.” Every 


change in Ireland under the rule of a Castle Government means a new 
Department. Therefore let us take the Land Department for granted. 
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That is one “of the three avowed objects, of the Bill; I feel almost 
inclined’ to say that is one of the two real objects of the Bill, It is 
put last, but perhaps it ought to be put first. Then we have the 
object of providing further facilities for the purchase of land in Ireland, 
and then the improvement of the poorer and more congested districts. 
May I call attention to the fact that it was not any Government 
official who first pointed out the necessity of special treatment ‘for 
congested districts in Ireland? If I am not greatly mistaken, 
the very phrase itself was first used in that special application by Mr. 
Parnell in the House of Commons, and it was Mr. Parnell: who first 
suggested that “migration” and not ‘‘ emigration ” was the proper 
course of remedy. The Land Purchase Bill covers both emigration 
and migration, but its clahses, so far as I can form a judgment, will 
have absolutely no practical effect either way. The important part of 
the Bill is, of course, that which deals with the sale and purchase of 
the land. The Land Department being constituted, an agreement for 
sale and advances is to be made on certain conditions. These ase— 
“ Tf the landlord and the tenant of a holding in Ireland make an agree- 
ment for the sale of the holding to the tenant, and either—the purchase- 
money is agreed on by them, and specified in the agreement—or, the 
agreement refers it to the Land Department to fix the price of the 
interest which the tenant agrees to buy in the holding.” Now the 
last provision will be seen, from what I have already said, to be of little 
or no value. Suppose the Land Department to be all that the best 
friends of the tenant could wish it, yet it is plain that the tenant 
cannot go before the Land Department without the consent of his 
landlord. How could he? ‘The tenant shrinks from . the conditions 
of sale and purchase offered by the landlord. He says he would 
much rather take his chance with the Land Department. Theréupon, 
nothing prevents the landlord from saying, “If that be so, then I 
decline to consent to any sale and any purchase,” and where is the 
tenant then? This Bill seems as if it were ingeniously designed to 
put the tenant at the absolute mercy of his landlord. It will create 
two distinct and different classes of tenantry living side by side under 


a the same apparent conditions to begin with, but under totally different 


conditions forced on them by Mr. Balfour’s measure. Let us take the 
case of two brothers. One holds a farm under a landlord who is 
willing to sell. Let us suppose him to be a good landlord, anxious to 
do all he can for his tenants, but compelled by the pressure of the 
times to endeavour to get bought out of his land. The other brother 
holds under a Jandlord whom we shall suppose to be good also and 
unselfish, but who has been on the whole doing fairly well with his 


‘land, and has his theories and principles about. ownership and respon- 


sibility, and is not inclined to part with his property.. He will not 
sell. Then you have the two brothers, who are absolutely on a level 
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to begin with, before this scheme of Mr. Balfour’s was devised, but 
who’ from that moment become absolutely unlike in conditions, and 
of whom one is supposed to be put on the high road to prosperity, 
while the other is left in the ditch by the roadside. 

It. may be argued that a good landlord will always be willing to sell. 
Nothing of the kind can seriously be maintained. There are excellent 
landlords who have a strong faith in the principle of landlordism, and 
who believe they are doing good to the whole community by maintain-, 
ing it. Then there are landlords who have good intentions, but 
whose property, is heavily encumbered with mortgages, and such-like 
loads, and in whose case the payment of the purchase-money ‘in its 
yearly instalments would be an advantage rather to the creditors 
than to the owners. Hardly anything could be more utterly unsatis- 
factory than this sudden creation of two distinct classes of tenants in 
Ireland, whose luck or ill-luck depends not on themselves, but solely 
on the will of their landlords. If the Bill were meant to dò any 
good at all to the country in general, it ought to have been ‘made 
one of its principles that a tenant wishing to purchase should have 
the power to apply to the Land Court to order a sale if it thought 
proper, just as a tenant could apply:to the Court under the previous . 
legislation to fix a judicial rent. Nearly all the Tory legislation 
which professes to carry out anything in the nature of social or 
economic reform is spoiled by this introduction of what is oddly 
called the ‘ voluntary principle ”—a voluntary principle which, as'‘one 
of my countrymen said of reciprocity, is “all on'the one side.” The 
way of Tory legislation is to indicate in a measure that there- is 
something which a landlord or an ‘employer ought to do, and then to 
leave him to do it, or let it alone, just as it pleases him. , A really 
good Land Purchase Bill-for Ireland must be a measure of social 
revolution in the best sense of the words. Ib must start on the 
" principle that a great change is to be wrought by the law. The law, 

not the landlord, must rule. - ‘ 
. I must say that I believe the British taxpayer would be willing to 
run any risks, and eyen to spend much money, for the sake of a real 
and final settlement,of the Irish land question. How many-years have 
passed away since John Stuart Mill made his famous recommendation 
to the English people to have recourse to heroic remedies in dealing , 
with that Irish land question! Twenty years at least have gone by 
since that time, and the heroic remedies are still untried. I am con- 
vinced that if the English public now were offered some scheme which 
promised a final séttlement, they would not shrink from the mere. 
risk, the mere responsibility, the mere cost in money. But the 
scheme put forward by Mr. Balfour is not in the nature of a heroic 
remedy. It does not promise to’ settle anything. It rather, indeed, 
indicates the departure of a new agitation. It is not acoepted 3 
‚thoroughly by any class of persons in Ireland. It is repudiated 


£ 
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altogether by those who speak in the name of the great majority . 
of the Irish people. It is not accepted unanimously by the 
landlords and the landlord class, Some of the Dublin newspapers 
which are most devoted ta the interests of Tory ‘landlordism, 
denounce the Bill quite as strongly as United Ireland denounces 
it. I do not think that, if the measure be carried in its pre- 
sent form, there would be anything like a strike against the pay- 


-ment of the purchase-money by those who had taken advantage of 


the Bill. But I do say that if such a thing were from any reason 
ever to: take place, the Irish political leaders would be fairly entitled , 
to say that they, at least, had warned us of the risk we were running 
when we forced upon the Irish people a measure which they had not 
asked for, and were unwilling to accept. 

If all this is a reason why we should’ not pass the measure, it is 
assuredly a still stronger reason why England should not involve her- 


‘self in a sort of little National Debt all over again. The measure 


certainly will not settle the Irish land question. Those who listened 
to Mr, Parnell’s speech when he moved his amendment to the motion 
for the second reading of the Bill, can hardly have much doubt on 
that subject. I have heard a great many harsh things said of Mr. 
Parnell—I have heard a great many offensive things said of him—I 
have heard many false things said of him—but I never heard any one 
say of him’ that he did not understand the, Irish land question. 


_According to him, what will this measure of Mr. Balfour’s do towards 


the settling of that question? It will buy out one. landlord out of 
nine; and it will buy out the landlords who have the least claim to 
be bought out. It will buy in one tenant out of four; and, as a 
rule, it will buy in the tenants who have the least claim to be assisted 
by the State. Now, in the face of a statement like this .made by 
Mr. Parnell, what is the excuse for asking the British taxpayer- to 
pledge his credit for this measure? But, it may be asked, does he 
pledge his credit? Well, let us see. What is the alternative ? 
What is the fund which stands between him and his personal respon- 
sibility ? The Bill itself is enough to quote on this subject. The 
Government say that they are prepared to intercept and to seize 
upon certain securities in Irish local funds—in funds assigned by the 
English Treasury for the most part—to meet the risk of a loss on the 
land purchase scheme. Let us turn to the Bill itself.’ Any one who 
is not satisfied by the clauses of the Bill as to the responsibility of 
the British taxpayer is beyond the reach of argument. - The Govern- 
ment propose to establish a guarantee fund. This fund is to consist of- 
the Exchequer contribution of £40,000-—the Exchequer contribu- 
tion when the duties on certain local licences are transferred, 
as in England and Scotland, to local authorities ; the Irish probate 
duty grant; the grants for rates and contributions in lieu of 
rates on Government property in Ireland; the grants in aid of the 
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cost of maintenance of pauper lunatics in district asylums- in 
Ireland ; the grants in aid of the salaries of schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses in Ireland, and of the salaries of medical officers of work- 
houses and dispensaries in Ireland; of the cost of medicines and 
medical and surgical appliances in Ireland ; of the salaries of officers 
appointed under the Public Health Act; of the grant in aid of 
the maintenance of children in industrial schools in Ireland; and 
the grant for the expenses of the Commissioners in Ireland cradle the 


account headed ‘‘ National Schools.” I wonder how the British tax- ` 


payer likes the look of his securities? I wonder how’ he likes the 
idea of “ collaring ” the salaries of the poor schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses, and of the medical officers in the Irish workhouses, to meet 
any deficiency in the payment of the instalments of purchase-money ? 


I wonder how he likes the idea ofthe pauper lunatics being turned 


adrift in Ireland if the purchase~-money be not annually paid up? 
Does not all this belong to the realm of grim burlesque? In Web- 
stews pathetic, terrible ‘‘ Duchess of Malfi,” the cruel, vengeful, selfish 
brother of the Duchess turns loose the caden from the asylum on 
his sister in order to frighten her into submission. Is the English 
yatepayer prepared to play thé part of the Duke Ferdinand, and turn 
loose the madmen of the Irish pauper lunatic asylums of Ireland on 
his poor sister Ireland in order to frighten: her into submission to 
. the demands of the Land Purchase Bill? . 

Remember, too, that this punishment would fall chiefly on the poor 
tenants who had not got any benefit out of the measure. According 
to Mr. Parnell’s estimate, one out of every four tenants at most would 
gain by this Bill. If those who got the advantage of the Bill should 
fail to meet their legal obligations, then those who had had no benefit 
by it would have to do without education and medical attendance in 
workhouses, and would have their pauper lunatics returned on their’ 
hands, or else would have to make good the deficiencies of their 
neighbours who had got their farms and their purchase-money. Of 
course everybody in his senses knows that these guarantees would not 
be enforced—could not be enforced. Even in Ireland there must be 
some consideration shown by the ruling authorities for the decencies 
of civilisation. The Chief Secretary has yet to be invented who could 
“ come to the House of Corhmons and say, “The annual instalment of 

the Land Purchase Fund has. not been ‘fully repaid this year, and so 
we have stopped the salaries of the schoolmasters and mistresses and 
the medical officers in Irish workhouses, and we have evicted all the 
_ pauper lunatics and sent them drifting along the streets and roads.” 
Of course nothing of the kind could be done, and as nothing of the 
kind can be done, then we have to fall back upon the British tax- 
payer. The British taxpayer has to reflect that even if he does make 
a sacrifice he is not settling the Irish land question. He is estab- 
lishing a system which may benefit one tenant out of four. What 
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does that mean but the starting of a new agitation on the part of the 
three tenants who have been thus left out in the cold? Are they 
going to sit down tamely and submit not only to being shut out from 
all the benefit of the Act, but also to having to accept part of the 
pecuniary responsibility of those whom the Act favours? Will they 
not forthwith set going a new agitation for a far wider scheme of 
purchase, and a far more liberal advance on the part of zhe Govern-. 
ment? Would they not be quite right in doing so? Then where is 
the settlement under this Bill? What, are the English taxpayers 
pledging their credit for ? ` 

Again, suppose for the sake of argument that the Irish local 
securities were really available funds for the purpose and were 
sufficient, who guarantees them? Dublin Castle? But can Dublin 
Castle guarantee anything in the name of the Irish people? When 
the authorities in Dublin Castle can succeed in getting a supporter of 
theirs elected for the very division of Dublin in which the Castle 
stands, we shall begin to believe in the possibility of the Lord Ligu- 
tenant and the Chief Secretary and the Grand Juries baing able to 
offer a guarantee in the name of the Irish people. As matters stand, 
the authois of this Land Purchase scheme propose to give a guarantee 
which if it were theirs to give would be not alone utterly insufficient 
but wholly unacceptable, and they propose to give it in the name of 
the Irish people, for whom they have as much authority’ to speak as 
the Austrian commandant of a Venetian garrison in the old times had 
to speak in the name of the people of Venice. Let us face the facts 
steadily. A Coercion Government can offer nothing in the name of 
the Irish people. A Coercion Government can indeed do a good deal 
to get the offer of an Irish landlord to sell his estate accepted by the 
landlord’s tenants. A reluctant tenant can be pressed in various ways. 
He may be a member of the local branch of the National League— 
indeed, he is almost certain to be. . He may have been present at 
some meeting of the branch when some one called for a cheer for 
William O’Brien or a groan for Mr. Balfour. He may be reminded 
of these crimes, and it may be hinted to him that if he does not close 
with his landlord there may be an orison in which all his sins will be 
remembered. No one who knows anything about the present state 
of Ireland will say that I am talking about impossibilities or even 
improbabilities. In that way a Coercion Government can undoubtedly 
be of direct or, at all events, indirect assistance in bringing about a 
settlement between landlord and tenant for the sale and purchase of 
land. But between the Irish people and the British taxpayer the 
Coercion Government can offer nothing in the way of guarantee. Mr. 
Balfour answering for Ireland is like Gessler answering for Switzer- 
land, The British taxpayer who believes in that assurance deserves 
to have to pay for his credulity. 

But Mr. Balfour has deliberately taken a course which makes hig 
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position much worse than he need have made it. He has declared 
his conviction that the leaders of the Irish Party in and out of Parlia- 
ment are opposing his Bill only because they believe it will fully and 
finally settle the Irish Land question, and because with that settlement 
their occupation will be gone and they will no longer be able to live 
by agitation. Mr. Balfour is an accomplished man, and in many ways 
a very clever man. But, quite apart from a matter of good taste and 
.good feeling, and a rational recognition of possible sincerity in those 
who differ from us, is there not something akin to positive stupidity 
in such an argument on such a subject and at such a crisis? Can it 
be that Mr. Balfour really believes what he says? Is he really so 
ignorant of human nature—is he so blind as to what is going on under 
his very eyes? Did he ever hear or read of a great national agita- 
tion—one. might almost say a great social revolution—carried on to 
success by men who only got it up to make a living by it? Will he 
refer us to any page of history which gives us an authentic account of 
such a phenomenon? Or, to come to a matter of small and practical 
detail, will he give us the names of the Irish members—of any Irish 
members—who have gained in the vulgar and pecuniary sense by their 
connection with the Irish National cause? I can give him, if he 
cares about it, a fairly long list of the names of men who have lost 
by it. But what manner of ruler of a country is he who tells the 
Trish people that the men whom they have elected to represent them 
by the most overwhelming majorities are ‘adopting their cause only to 
make money out of it? If anything,were needed to make his Land 
Purchase scheme detestable in the mind of the Irish people it would 
‘be just this sort of senseless cynical calumny. Mr. Balfour is too 
clever by half. “He overdoes his sceptical cleverness. If he has not 
imagination enough to conceive the possibility of men acting and 
suffering for some higher ‘end than the making an ignoble livelihood, 
then he ought to have cleverness enough to pretend to a people’ like 
the Irish that he really does believe they have such persons among 
them. I hope all British taxpayers will take account of this in 
estimating the value of the security which the Irish Chief Secretary 
has to offer them as a guarantee that they are not to be called upon to 
pay for the buying out of a few of the least deserving Irish landlords, 
T hope all British taxpayers will observe that this Chief Secretary, whose 
power and influence could not get a candidate rejected by a lesser 
majority than ten or fifteen to one in any Irish constituency outside the 
University of Dublin and a certain portion of Orange Ulster, under- 
takes to settle, in the name of, the Irish people, what three out of 
every four Irish tenants will be willing to sacrifice for a measure which 
brings them in no Benefit whatever. 
Ju USTIN M'CARTHY. 


COMPENSATION FOR LICENSES. 


I. 


IWO years ago, when Mr. Ritchies excellent Bill for County 
Government was nearly wrecked by his unhappy licensing 
clauses, somebody wrote the following words: “The Government is 
already a sleeping partner in the Drink Trade, as every Budget shows. 
This Bill and Mr. Goschen’s Budget will create as many sleeping 
partners as there are counties in England.” .. .. “The Drink 
‘Trade, like the shirt of Nessus, so clings to the Bill as to be identified 
with it.” The shirt of Nessus was torn off by the public indignation 
cf the country, and the Bill was saved. But it scenis to cling to tho 
Government. Mr. Goschen has slipped into the manifold financial 
details of the Budget a compensation for publicans tenfold worse than 
Mr. Ritchie’s licensing clauses. Is the Diin/c Trade a condition ot 
life to the party now in government? Is it not possible to maintain 
the constitutional and conservative traditions of the Empire without 
buying or bribing the goodwill of the Drink Trade? The worst 
enemy of Lord Salisburys government could hardly impute a lower 
motive or harbour a more dishonouring suspicion. ; 
And yot here we are once more, face to face, with the same covert 
scheme to establish and to endow the Drink Trade, and that for the 
first time with the money of the people of England, in violation of the 
facts of history, the decisions of the law, and the welfare of the people 
at large. ; 
We complain of this all the more intensely, because the condition 
and the future of the Drink Trade ought to be discussed and decided 


on,its own merits only, and as a question of prime and vital Importance - 


to the United Kingdom. Instead of this we have now for the second 

time a covert and indirect introduction of the whole question treated 

not as a matter of history and law and policy, but as a scheme cf 

finance. It is upon this ground, and not on the plea that moneys 
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raised upon granting of licenses can be better applied, that we 
earnestly appeal to the public opinion and public conscience of the 
country, including the Government itself, to obtain the excision of this 
portion of Mr. Goschen’s Budget as the same opposition two years 
ago cut out the licensing clauses from Mr. Ritchie's Bill. 

I. We are compelled therefore once again to restate the reasons 
and laws which govern the Drink Trade. 

1. Encouraged by brewers, distillers and publicans, and by 
all interested in it, both in private life and by Chancellors of the 
Exchequer for the sake of revenue, nevertheless, the Drink Trade 
has at all times of our history been subjected to rigorous limita- 
tions to repress its evil effects by the Acts of the Legislature. The 
Drink Trade has never had need of legislative promotion, but 
has always needed legislative repression. It stands alone in the 
history of free trade. 

2, A license to sell intoxicating drink is a legal limitation 
and precaution taken against the trade. So far is it from a’ 
personal property negotiable, or giving claim to continuance or 
renewal, it is a simple permission to sell intoxicating drink 
under two stringent limitations, the one in point of time, that is, 
for one year only ; and the other in point of conduct, that is, on 
the part of the holder of the license and on the conduct of the 
business. 

3, A license therefore is a permission to the holder and a pro- 
hibition under penalty to all other men to sell intoxicating drink. 
The whole licensing system is intended, to restrict and to mini- 
mise the extent of the trade. It was to put away tippling 
houses and to limit the number of places where intoxicating 
drink was sold, that the first licenses were granted in the time 
of Edward VI. They were granted only to persons commended 
by local authority as fit to hold the responsible duty of checking 
the vice of intemperance. : 

By what torture of reasoning can it be contended that an annual 
license is a personal property or a negotiable value, attaching either to 
the holder or to the house? So much for the history of a license in 
itself. 


II. Again and again for many years publicans, brewers, and licensed 
victuallers have attempted to set up,a claim of a vested interest. 
Both Parliament and the judges have made short work of this vested 
interest. 

1. The Act 35 & 36 Victoria, chap. 27, section 6, defines the 
tenure of a litense. ‘It shall be in force for one year from the 
date of its being granted.” The Act 9 George IV. chap. I, 
section 13, says for one year “ and no longer.” 
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2. Justice Stephen, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, November $3 

1882, said: “ By the renewal of a license we mean a ner ou 
license granted to a man who had one before.” ae 

3. Mr. Patterson, in his book on the Licensing Acts, says of me 

the Act of 1874, “ there is nothing in this or other Actstomake — A% 

it compulsory on the justices to renew the license any more than A 


in ordinary cases. 

4, In the “Justice of the Peace,” in 1883, it was laid down: 
“The discretion of the licensing justices to grant or refuse or 
transfer a victualler’s license is absolute, and they are not 
obliged to state any reason for their refusal.” = 
' 5. Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, May 18, 1878, said : “ According to the Act of 1828 the 
justices have the same discretion to refuse a renewal as they Ta 
had to refuse granting a new license.” 7 

6. Viscount Cross, when Home Secretary, declared that 
magistrates had just the same power to refuse renewals as they aor 
had to refuse new licenses. 

7. Sir William Harcourt, when Home Secretary in 1883, 
said the law is that every license is annual and may be refused ; 
the magistrates have power to prohibit any sale. 

8. Mr. Justice (now Lord) Field, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
November 1882, said: “ In every case in every year there is a 
new license granted. You may call it renewal if you like, but 
that does not make it an old one. The Legislature does not call 
it a renewal. The Legislature is not capable of calling a new } 
thing an old one. The Legislature recognises no vested right 
at all in any holder of a Heeaee: It does not treat the interest 
as a vested one in any way.” 

9. Baron Pollock, also in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
January 31, 1884, said: “ The notion that there is a property of 
the landlord in a license cannot be considered as sound law.” 

10. Mr. Justice (now Lord) Field and Mr. Justice Wills, 

April 30, 1888, united in the same judgment. Justice Wills said, 

in 1874, ‘that a new license is defined as a license granted at a 
general annual licensing meeting in respect of premises in : 
respect of which a similar license has not been granted before, a 
which was a little modified from the definition of the Act of ' 
1872, but only to correct a mistake from the use of the words 

“ licensed premises,” inasmuch as premises were never licensed, 

the license being in all cases a personal one. í 

11. What wonder, then, that the late Mr. Nash, Barrister-at- ` 
Law, and counsel to the Licensed Victualler’’ Association, said : 
“Now, I am sorry to say, having looked into this question most 
exhaustively, and having compared notes with my brethren well 
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versed in these matters, that there cannot be the smallest doubt 

that in the strict sense no such thing as a vested interest exists. 

. The mere mention of the term vested interest should be 

avoided, as it infuriates every Court from the Queen’s Bench 

downwards.” * 

Nevertheless, Mr. Goschen assumes that publicans have a vested 

interest to be compensated, overturning without a word the decisions 
of judges and the definitions of the Legislature. 


TIT. In defiance of all these Acts and authorities, Mr. Goschen’s 
Budget would create for the first time a vested interest in the holding 
of a license, and the effect of creating this vested interest would render 
it impossible to deal with publicans without compensation. 

1. Nevertheless, our history shows that from the time of 
Edward III. to this day Parliament has dealt with the Drink 
Trade, reducing and prohibiting its sale in England, Scotland, 

e and Ireland, often by extensive and peremptory measures, with- 

out a particle of compensation. . 

2. In our colonies, as in Canada, local option and temperance 
legislation have no shadow of compensation. 

3. In the United States, as in Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Iowa, and Kansas, there is no compensation. 

4, A claim for compensation was brought in appeal before the 
United States Supreme Court, and the appeal was dismissed. 

But now it may be said that surely to put a man out of a lawful 
trade, on which he has lawfully entered, without compensation, is 
obviously unjust. 

To which I answer : 

1. No; if he has entered upon it with a full knowledge that 
his tenure of it is for a year only. 

2. No; if upon the tenure of a year he has made imprudent 
outlay. There is no compensation for imprudence. Imprudence 
must bear its own penalty. 

3. No; if he has more than compensated himself already 
during his year’s tenure out of the large profits, which were 
obviously the reason and the motive for seeking the license. 

The profits of a public-house are notoriously so large that a year’s 
trade is a disproportioned remuncration both on money spent and on toil 
involved. In this sense a license is of the nature of a monopoly, and 
gives to a publican an exclusive right in the midst of his neighbours 
‘to make for a'year a great profit in the sale of intoxicating drink. 
He has no right to compensation, because he cannot obtain the profit 
and the monopoly of another year. 


* “ Compensation,” by Mr. Malins, p. 45. 





That we may form some idea of the enormous profits of the Drink 4 


Trade, we may take the following facts. Mr. Caine, who I am glad 
to see is about: to republish his pamphlet, stated, two years ago: 
“< A new house was built at Newcastle-on-Tyne, at a total cost for site, 
building, and incidental charges, of £800.’ A license from an old 
house was bought and removed to it, and its value rose to £6300. The 
house was shortly afterwards sold for that sum.” Under the compen- 
sation of Mr. Ritchie’s Bill, “it would be impossible to withdraw the 


license even on grounds of public convenience without a compensation — 


of £5500.” 

“ A house in Liverpool with a license, worth £2000, was bought by 
a brewer for £10,500. The compensation would be £8500.” 

“ Another house in Liverpool, purchased a few years ago for £800, 
before the grant of a license, was lately sold for £8500, which would 
require a compensation of £7700.” 

“A gin-palace near the docks was built for less than £8000. AN 
the steamship owners in vain opposed the grant of a license. A leading 
brewer has offered £20,000 for it, but the offer has been rcfused. The 
compensation would be £12,000.” 

If these clauses had become law, the Drink Trade “ would have 
been endowed and protected at the cost of from two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty millions of money ; and this compensation would go 
not only to publicans, but also to brewers, and even still more to 
ground-landlords.” 

But Mr. Goschen’s scheme raises no question of millions of money, 
but of a sum so ludicrously small, that no perceptible diminution 
for generations to come in the evils of the Drink Trade could be 
obtained by it. But the principle involved in ‘it, in violation of law, 
policy, and public morality, would be for the first time established in 
the law of England, and our public revenues would bo applied to 
its encouragement and support. 


Henry EDWARD Carp. 3[axnina. 
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T establishment by law of some scheme for providing safety for 
those interested in public-house licenses appears to have a 
remarkable fascination over the present Government, They attempted 
it in their Local Government Bill of 1888. Then it evoked a pas- 
sionate protest from the country, not merely from those who are styled 
“ temperance fanatics,” but equally from the sober and sensible work- 
ing men. It cost the Government two seats, one at Southampton, 
where a Tory majority of 668 was turned into a minority of 885 ; and 
one at the Ayr Burghs, where a Unionist majority of 1175 became a 
minority of 63—a defeat reversed a few weeks ago, when another 
election was taken without this complicating issue. The Government 
wisely withdrew their proposals, the culminating influence being, 
it is said, a private remonstrance signed by all the Conservative 
members for the Metropolis. ' 
Mr. Ritchies proposal for compensation was, that if the County 
Councils, acting as licensing authorities in place of the justices, 


' thought fit to refuse to renew a license for any cause other than offences 


against the law, an arbitrator should be appointed, who would value the 
public-house with and without the license attached, and that the dif- 
ference should be paid to those interested from funds derivable partly 
from taxation and partly from increased licensing charges on the 
remaining publicans. The Government, though defeated in 1888, do 
not seem to have been disheartened, and are once more attempting 
to introduce by the back door the principle which two years ago was 
kicked down the front steps. 

Their new proposal appropriates certain revenues from liquor pro 
rata to the County Councils, for the express and only purpose of buy- 
ing up public-house licenses with a view to their extinction. It is 
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mixed up in the same Bill with schemes for the superancuation of the % 


police, and the suspension of power to grant any more new licenses. 
These latter form the sugar-coating which it is hopea may induce 
Parliament to swallow the pill of compensation. 

Mr. Ritchie is very indignant at being charged with a desire to 
“compensate.” He vows that the word “compensation ” never 
appears in the Bill at all, and that in doing what the Government 
have done they do not in any way lay the basis of compensation. 
He asserts that they do not desire by their proposals to lay down any 
lines upon which compensation is to proceed when Parliament comes 
to deal with the whole question of licensing. I am sure Mr. Ritchie 
is sincere in these declarations, but nobody appears to agree with him. 
He has alarmed the whole Temperance party, even the most moderate 
section of it, and the fiery cross has gone round the country. The 
liquor trade hail the Bill with joy, their leading organ, the Morning 
Advertiser, calling on the trade, wholesale and retail, to give unani- 
mous support to legislation which “ asserts the principle that the 
suppression of a license through no misconduct on the part of its 
holder shall be effected by payment for its extinction.” The Con- 
servative press join in the chorus. The St. James’s Gazette contends 
that “ the Government has successfully asserted the principle that the 
extinction of a license shall be accompanied by compensation,” 

It is therefore abundantly clear that the Government have once 
more thought it wise to bring on the compensation struggle, and by 
getting ‘the House committed to a small and limited proposal, to 
establish the principle in an Act of Parliament in such definite form 
that it will be impossible for future Governments to go back upon it. 
They evidently attach greater importance to this than to sny other Bill 
they have before the House. Already the session is committed to a pro- 
gramme fully up to, if not beyond, its powers; and it appears as though 
the Government were prepared to set aside even their boasted reme- 
dial legislation for Ireland to secure the safety of their old and trusty 
allies the publicans from the dangers of a possible Radical successor. 

If the Bill becomes an Act of Parliament, the first County Council 
that exercises the powers contained in it, and negotiates successfully for 
the purchase, out of public money, of the interestin a license granted 
for twelve months only, establishes and roots in a precedent that cannot 
be departed from. The temperance party feel that this is a question 
of life and death to their hopes, and will therefore resist by every 
legitimate means within their reach the passing of this measure. 
They cannot and will not entertain any proposal which confers any- 
thing but a twelve months’ interest in a public-house license, holding 
that nothing more exists; or can exist, without fresh legislation 
conferring it. 

I dismiss as unworthy of consideration what is called ‘ compas- 
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sio.ate ” compensation. It is scouted alike by publican and teetotaller. 
The licensee is either entitled to compensation or he is not. If he is, 
he is then entitled to the full and complete compensation proposed by 
the Government in its Bill in 1888, to which Mr. Ritchie declares he 
and his colleagues still adhere, and they are quite justified, if the law 
1s not clear, in attempting to amend the law. The temperance party, 
and I think I may add the great bulk of the Liberal patty, demur 
entirely to any such view, and refuse to entertain the question of legal 
compensation at all. 

The liquor trade differs from every other. ‘here is not, and never 
has been, free trade in intoxicating drinks. It is a privileged- 
monopoly, jcalously guarded by Acts of Parliament, every one of 
which has keen passed with the intention_of protecting the public 
tre. the publican. It is treated in those Acts as a dangerous, crime- 
evecting trade; the person entrusted with the license to sell must be 
aman of spotless reputation, and must reappear at the end of his 
tera, of twelve months, the utmost limit of time during which the 
Stace will trust him with his dangerous responsibility, that the 
justices may be satisfied that his reputation remains spotless. Tho 
louse in which he carries on the business must be of a certain character 
aud proportion ; before he is licensed, the justices are bound to take 
into account the requirements of the neighbourhood; and after he is 
licensed, he is placed under strict police supervision. Nothing can be 
clearer: a license is a permission granted to a most carefully selected 
individual, living in a carefully selected house, to sell a dangerous 
article for twelve months, and no longer; and the State, by closely 
limiting the period, has always reserved to itself the right to withdraw 
tho permission. 

This prinziple is solidly established—ithat a publicanus license is 
held subordinate to the public good and the common weal. The | 
holder of a license for one year only has no legal claim whatever to a 
license for tke next year. Mr. Justice Field declared, in the Court of 
(Qucen’s Bench, in November 1882, that “in every case in every year 
there is a new license granted. The legislature recognises no vested 
right at all in any holder of a license.” A publican’s license is not 
considered to be -‘ property” in the sense of property which would 
pass to the holder's trustee in bankruptcy ; for in a recent case in 
which such a trustee took possession of a bankrupt publican’s license, 
and opposed applications for its temporary transfer to the landlord of 
the house, the learned Chief Judge in Bankruptcy held that the 
trustee had nfo right to the license. (Es parte Royle, 46 LJ., 
Bankruptcy, p. 85.) 

The recent well-known case of Sharp v. Wakefield shows that 
renewals of iicenses may be refused at the absolute discretion of the 
justices ; the action of the Westmoreland Justices in this case having 
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4 
been confirmed on appeal by the County Quarter Sessions, the Court of 4 


Queen’s Beach, and the Court of Appeal; the latter finally deciding $ 


that the justices had an unlimited judicial discretion in the matter, 
and might refuse to renew a publican’s license on other grounds than 
the want of qualification, bad character, or misconduct of the applicant. 

All this is proved, upheld and fully admitted by the Bill now 
before the House. It is therein expressly stated that new on-licenses 
shall only be granted “at the free and unqualified discretion of the 
Licensing Authority,” and Mr. Ritchie stated that these words were 
inserted to make it clear that no right whatever should attach in the 
case of new licenses. But I contend that every license now in cistenie 
has been granted on precisely similar terms; and on the same grounds, 
no right whatever should attach to them cither. The attempt on the 
part of the Government to establish these compensation rights, is in 
itself an ample avowal on their part that they do not now exist in law. 

Of course, the contention of the Government can only be, that, 
existing in equity and morals, they onght to be made legal. Ideny 
the equitable or moral claim. No compensation ought ever to be 
given for the extinction of a privileged monopoly for which nothing 
has becu, paid to the State granting it, simply because the monopoly 
has changed hands, and money has passed between successive mono- 
polists. A monopoly in its very nature bars all claim for compensa- 
tion. It already confers what is equivalent to compensation in the 
advantage given by the monopoly. This particular monopoly is 


l granted for a strictly limited period of time. If the monopolist makes 


money during that period. he has received his compensation. If he 
has lost money, where is his claim ? 

The equitable position of the holder of a license is quite clear. He 
has special profits from a license, the possession of which restricts 
competition, while he knows perfectly well that he is under risk of 
having the monopoly withdrawn. 

It is perfectly true that the risk of withdrawal has been slight, 
and that on the strength of it, the monopolist has been able to sell 
his chance of renewal to other monopolists. Cavat emptor! The 
buyer knew what he was about ; and if any one has been silly cnough 
to give excessive prices for the speculative chances of renewal, he 
cannot expect the British public to step into his shoes. 

How have these artificial values been created, from which the 
Government think the present owners ought to be bought out? I 
take one or two cases out of many hundreds. 

Four or five years ago some one built a gin-palace opposite the 
entrance-gates of one of the great steam-ship docks in Liverpool. 
He spent £8000. When it was ‘finished, he applied for a license. 
His application was opposed by every shipowner using the dock, and 
by every stevedore and master-porter employing labour in the dock. 
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Their opposition was fruitless, and the license was granted. The 
owner of the gin-palace was worth £8000 as he ate his breakfast ; he 
sat down to his tea worth £20,000, having refused that sum from a big 
brewer for his house, plus a twelve months’ license and the speculative 
chance of renewal. 

Sir Andrew B. Walker, of Liverpool, has for forty years been 
slowly amassing 250 public-houses in and about that city. I doubt if they 
have cost him £500,000 all told. He has just sold them to a com- 
pany for £2,000,000, and the prospéctus declares that the wholesale ' 
and retail profit of hie business has been over £200,000 a year for 
some years past. This gentleman has had 250 licensed monopolies, 
out of which he has realised a princely fortune, and which he has sold 
to a sanguine public, greedy of high rates of interest, for an enormous 
sum. IfI had attempted to make money out of drink without these 
licenses, I should have been sent to prison. 

No doubt it may be hard upon the last speculator in monopolies 
thatshe should suddenly find that the State which granted them has 
decided to withdraw them, but he cannot pretend he has gone 
unwarned. The buyers of Sir Andrew Walker’s 250 monopolies 
knew, or ought to have known, that an attempt on the part of 
one of the strongest Governments of the century to establish a 
vested interest in them had to be withdrawn in the face of popular 
indignation, and that the strongest and richest non-party organisation 
in the kingdom, the United Kingdom Alliance, has for twenty years 
beén agitating for the total and immediate suppression of the liquor 
traffic. . ; ; 

It is well that the public should thoroughly realise what these pro- 
posals of the Government to recognise a vested interest in State 
monopolies really mean. It is admitted on all sides that the value of 
the on-licenses of the kingdom, on the basis laid down by Mr. Ritchie 
in 1888, and reaffirmed this Session, cannot be less than £200,000,000 
sterling. With this amount the Government proposes to endow a 
trade which has already made vast profits out of its monopoly, a 
monopoly which Parliament or Local Authority would then be unable 
to withdraw, until the whole amount of this endowment had been paid 
out of the resources of the country. It would turn the shares of Peter 
Walker & Son, and all the other brewery-cum-tied-houses companies 
into a security as good as Consols. The infatuation of the Government 
is beyond all explanation. It thinks that the electors of this country 
will consent to confer this vast endowment on a trade which is the most 
fruitful source of crime, misery, ignorance, social and moral degrada- 
tion, disease and premature death. If Mr. Ritchie and his colleagues 
persevere in their proposals, I feat nothing but disaster will await 
the Unionist party at the next election. 

The Government contends, that by levying additional taxation out 
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of drink and drink sellers, to be ear-marked for compensation purposes, 
the cost will not be laid upon the general public, but on the 
trade itself, which in future is to live ppon its own fat. But I refuse 
to accept any such proposition. The revenues of the country are 
raised from various sources, taxes on income, property, succession, 
probate, stamps, customs, excise. The community have a common 
interest in the proceeds, present and prospective. Ifa portion of this 
revenue is set aside for some new purpose, it either weakens the pro- 
spective revenue in case of fresh needs or sudden emergencies, or 
‘some other tax must be levied to make good the deficiency. Revenue 
derived from excise is just as much the property of the general tax- 
payer as revenue from tea, tobacco and income. The power to levy 
increased taxation on any of these sources of income forms the reserve 
fund of the nation, and the incidence of any one of them does not 
affect the common property of the whole. This setting aside of 
special revenues for special purposes is bad in principle, and dangerous 
in its probable results. The specious argument that those who dg not 
drink will bear no share in the cost of the proposed compensation will 
not hold water for a moment. f 

No one can deny that in emergency, such as a costly or disastrous 
war, the first tax that would be strained to its utmost capacity would 
be that upon intoxicating liquor, and those engaged in its sale. If 
two-thirds of the persons engaged in the trade were driven out of it 
by High license taxes, does anybody suppose that compensation would 
be given? It will be the probable fate of the liquor trade, in the 
early future, if the foolish proposals of the Governmert are placed 
on the statute book. Compensation will utterly prevent the reduction 
of drinking facilities through the refusal to renew on the part of 
County Councils, and public opinion will return a Parliament that 
will take a short cut out of the difficulty by that ready method of 
High license charges which is becoming so popular in many of the 
States of the American Union. 


W. S. CAINE. 
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- VESTED INTERESTS. 


A VESTED interest is the latest form of property which society has 

recognised and enforced. It is a claim on the part of indi- 
viduals to levy a more or less enduring tax on the industry, profits, or 
income of others, and this by the force of law, or under the authority 
or connivance of Parliament. It was not heard of till comparatively 
recent times. The doctrine of vested intcrests is now being rapidly, 
and in my opinion, dangerously extended. It is clear that many 
who allege vested interests do so on grounds which might be as 
solidly maintained on behalf of other persons, and other classes, and 
that unless the principles upon which such demands are to be 
recognised and admitted are very rigidly and scrupulously defined, 
society runs no small risk of being impoverished by importunate 
claimants, or arrested in its entire progress. For there is, and I fear 
there can be, no change in the organisation of society, however obvious 
and urgent it may be proved to be, which will not, in appearance at 
least, perhaps in reality, imperil somo existing advantage. ‘There is 
rarely any great invention which does not displace labour, at least for 
a time, and constrain those who have been engaged in the old process 
to submit to loss, perhaps to privation. There is no reform, however 
necessary, in the conduct of social business, which does not press 
hardly on those whose occupation has grown up under the old, or 
unreformed conditions. The invention of the power-loom ruined the 
hand-loom weavers, A modification of the verbiage employed and 
the labour spent in the exigencies even ofa modern title to land, 
would diminish, it would seem inevitably, the occupation of solicitors. 
The discovery and edevelopment of railroads on which locomotive 
engines could haul passengers and goods, must have seriously curtailed 
the industry of stage coaches, the income derivable from turnpike 
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trusts, and the dividends heretofore received from cana! shares. AN î 
improvement is a loss to those who worked on unimproved lines. 3 
But if it is to be alleged that those who are thus displaced, curtailed ‘i 
of their profits, or unemployed, are to be compensated at the expense 
of those who work on the new lines, I cannot see how progress can be 
made, and society escape impoverishment. In the natrre of things, 
the claimants must submit to the contingency, or they must show a 
particularly strong case, or they must be unduly favoured by those 
who make and administer law. I shall attempt here to point out 
what are the circumstances under which an interest is unquestion- 
ably vested, and examine into othcrs on behalf of which a claim is 
made. 

In the early days of Parliamentary administration and legislation, 
practices, which we should, in our days, rightly consider to be ont- 
rageously unjust, were common and familiar, and apparently provoked 
no indignation. Our kings constantly repudiated their cebts, and, not 
infrequently, with the sanction of Parliament. ‘This was doge on 
behalf of Henry VIII. Loans under the name of benevolences wero 
extracted from the rich, made illegal by statute, revived, and turned hy 
Parliament into legal liabilities. There were people who defended 
Cecil’s book of rates, Noy’s ship money, and even the plunder of the 
bankers’ money in 1672, when it was lodged in the exchequer. On 
the other hand, it was a favourite doctrine that the king could not 
make a perpetual grant out of the crown estate, still less out of the 
taxation of the country. No rational person could have believed or 
admitted that the grants which Charles II. made to his illegitimate 
children would be a perpetual charge on the British taxpayer. We 
still go on paying, if they are not commuted, pensions to the represen- 
tatives of General Monk, of General Schomberg, of Pulteney, Earl of 
Bath, and other such people. We may be sure that when these gifts 
were made, no one imagined that they were to be perpetuities, or that 
the power which bestowed them was not competent at any time to 
resume them. Noone, I am convinced, at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, conceived that the Bentincks and others would be 
enjoying the vast donations which werp bestowed on them up to the 
conclusion of the nineteenth century. There is nothing which modern 
habit has recognised more completely as a vested interest than 
a colonel’s cominission. It was apparently much more the property of 
the officer in the eighteenth century than it now is; for it was 
constantly the case that the colonel had raised the regiment at his own 
cost. But in 1734, two peers were deprived of their regiments for 
voting against Walpole’s Excise Bill, and six others of their sinecure 
pensions. The policy of the action was disputed; but its strict 
legality was not challenged. On the other hand, resistance was made 
to Parliamentary grants for, supporting the dignity of a peerage, 
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even in the case of Chatham, and in general all such proposals were 
impugned. 

The Revolution of 1688 established the first and the most indispu- 
table of vested interests. I mean the right of the public creditor to 
the punctual payment of his interest, and repayment of his principal 
in full, if the State were determined on ridding itself of its obligations. 
The strict maintenance of the public faith in the obligations which the 
State binds itself by when it borrows, is as just as it is politic. It 
may be that the greater part of the public debt was raised in order to 
achieve illusory and even mischievous purposes. Wars on behalf of a 
sole market, the principal object of Chatham’s expeditions, were of the 
former kind. The war with the American plantations was of the 
latter. There were not wanting persons, up to comparatively recent 
times, who have disputed the liability of the nation in respect of these 
loans. But though the doctrine that the public policy of successive 
governments should be continuous, is a dangerous, a disastrous, even 
an immoral theory, it would be even more dangerous and disastrous to 
dispute the validity of engagements entered into with the public 
creditor. The popular defence for the sanctity of these obligations, 
that the nation has inherited the benefits as well as the struggles of 
bygone public action, has never seemed to me to be worth much. For 
in the first place, many of those who have inherited the liability, have 
succeeded to no other part of the inheritance; and in the next, the 
progress of the nation is very doubtfully dag in any appreciable 
quantity to the wisdom of bygone administrations. The inheritance, 
too, of Great Britain after 1782, according to what was then thought 
wisdom, was enormously ted i in comparison with what it was in 
1763. But an inheritance of public faith and honour, the unbroken 
satisfaction of formally contracted obligations, is of infinite value, not 
merely because it makes the creation of fresh obligations easy, but 
because it inculcates commercial integrity, the most difficult lesson for 
states and individuals to learn. 

Of the same kind with these public debts are municipal obligations 
secured on the income of local taxation. The incidence of this local 
taxation, is indeed, grossly unfair. Occupiers, entirely apart from 
any contracts which they have made, the policy of which contracts is 
exceedingly disputable, and might very properly be made the subject 
of legislation, are constantly and increasingly burdened by the obliga- 
tion of making permanent improvements on the landowner’s, or ground 
landlord’s, estate, to which that fortunate personage contributes nothing. 
Now I am persuaded that nothing tends more powerfully to develop 
the growing hostility to landed property than the evasion of those 
legitimate liabilities which should be met and liquidated by the owners 
of it. Nothing would be more ruinous than an attempt to reconstruct 
society on theoretical principles. But angry men are very apt to be 
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led into the advocacy of violent remedies, and in time, I cannot say at ; ? 


what time, no anger is hotter than the conviction that fiscal injustice 
is being perpetrated. But the liability which is created, even though 
it be unrighteously imposed, is a vested interest of the true kind, and, 
as far as the creditor is concerned, must be religiously and scrupulously 
respected. In point of fact, the State has delegated a part of its 
powers to the borrowing municipality or other organisation, and the 
duty of the borrowers is as stringent in relation to those local, as it is 
to imperial, liabilities. 
, It may seem that I am proving what needs no proof. But my 
object in dwelling on these facts is to point out what a true vested 
‘interest is, in order that I may show, as I goon, what is a doubtful 
vested interest, and what is finally a fictitious or unwarrantable one. 
For it will be plain, that if such an interest in no way resembles that 
which is confessedly binding, or is deficient in the evidence of any 
genuine or real contract, the claim is always disputable, and may be 
entirely untenable. One would never admit that one was bound by 
the claimant’s view of the case, one must never allow that his real or 
reputed social or political influence is to justify his demand, but one 
must have ample proof, that in his relations to the public, and in the 
rights which he assumes under these relations, there has been an ante- 
cedent and clear recognition of his contingent demand, and the public’s 
contingent liability to compensation. And this evidence, necessary in 
the case of an individual, should be still more strictly demanded when 
the vested interest is claimed as an inheritance. A pension granted to 
the Earl of Bath and his heirs, to Marshal Schomberg, &c. ẹ&c., not 
to quote other and even more startling illustrations, is totally different 
from the interest payable on money advanced and loans created. In 
the latter case, there is undoubted value received ; in the former, there 
was no value, the service was in some cases doubtful, in some even 
discreditable, and it is intolerable that posterity should be permanently 
charged with what was in its inception a scandal, an irdecency, and 
a positive wrong. The power which gave them or permitted them is 
clearly entitled to demand that they should cease. Now this power 
is Parliament, or rather the House of Commons. And though it is 
probable that hereafter Parliament will not permit such grants, it 
would be well if the Legislature marked its disapprobation of past 
acts, by rescinding what a bygone generation had. no earthly right on 
any ground to impose on posterity. Besides there is good reason to 
believe that the respect which has been shown hitherto io such inde- 
fensible grants is made a more or less plausible excuse for advancing 
claims which are in no greater degree defensible. 
The pensions which have been granted with fll knowledge during 
the lifetime of those who have been engaged in the public service are 
distinctly vested interests. They are part of the terms, if I may be 
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‘ pardoned the expression, under which the service was hired. The 
bargain may have been improvident, the terms may have been far too 
high. I have been accustomed to say that our judges are bound to 
justify the £5000 a year or more which is paid them, and that few 
. Succeed in doing so, and when I am told that they did better when they 
were in practice, I am full of compassion for their furmerclients, It 
may be that the other services are overpaid. (Mm that, I can form no 
opinion, nor if I could, would it be important to my argument. I 
entirely recognise that the public is bound, during the lifetime of every 
person whose services it has secured, to the terms of its bargain. 
But it is not debarred from revising this bargain in the case of all 
new comers. It is under no hereditary obligation, and I can conceive 
no process under which an hereditary obligation could be made binding, 
any more than I can conceive a perpetual and unalterable Act of 
Parliament, Lam not, it will be observed, assuming that the present 
arrangement would be wisely changed. -All I assert is that it cannot 
be unchangeable. The vested interest is particular or individual, and 
conses with the individual. 

Analogous to this case. but not nearly so clear, wa, the compensation 
granted to the clergy under the Irish Church Diseztablishment Act. 
Here no security, with full knowledge on the part of une of the parties, 
had been given or implied, beyond the exceedingly arguable question, 
as to whether persons who are necessarily damnilied by w bat we must 
assume, ¿r Aypothesi, to have been an imperative «nd urgent change, 
ure entitled to consideratiun nnd compensation. I shall be able to 
point out coses which are incomparably harder than that of tle 
Irish clergy was, in which no compensation was awarded, and. indeed, 
no compensation could have been. And I shall be able to quote a 
ease in which ample compensation was made, where on no considera- 
tion whatever was compensation justified. In the case uf the Irish 
clurgy, the existing beneficiaries were presented with a sum calculated, 
perhaps liberally, on the expectation of life, and thu-e who weie not 
beneficed, but might expect to be promoted, were also compensated. 
Now this could not be challenged, in my opinion. The Irish Church 
had committed no offence which would justify any deprivation, and 
its members could not be held responsible for the circumstances which 
made a political change imperative. They who held benefices had been 
presented to them for life, and during good behaviour. There was no 
ground on which they could in fairness be dispossessed. The case of 
the curates was more doubtful, and the claiin less defensible. 

Now let ns tako another case. After the affair of L715, the 
Parliament of Great Britain determined on abolishing the heritable 
jurisdictions in Scotlogd. The marvel is that these abominations were 
ullowed to last so long. But it was, perhaps still is, a feature in the 
Scottish character, that it has been constantly desirouy of retaining an 
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abuse, apparently because it seemed a part of the nationality. And 
indeed, the Scotch waged a long end very unequal struggle to maintain 
it. Now it was clear that no social or political union was possible in 
Scotland, if a swarm of little chieftains were to be recognised a3 
kinglets. But after 1745 Scotland, even Lowland Scotland, was 
exceedingly sensitive and very irritated. The war in the Highlands had 
been finished savagely, and the House of Hanover was decidedly 
unpopular north of the Tweed. So the Government of tke day bought 
the Scotch heritors out. A protest was indeed lodged against the 
Bill. The names appended to it are not considerable, and that of one 
of the Lords is remarkable. It is that of Laurence Shirley, Lord 
Ferrers, who might have had an instinct against all jurisdiction, for 
he came to be hung. Now this was a case in which a political error 
was committed in order to conciliate opposition, for none of the Scottish 
lords who took the money signed the protest. It was a case, in short, 
in which a reform, an inevitable reform, was most unjustifiably bought, 
and it formed the precedent for a far worse transaction more ethan 
half a century later, and was quoted, ineffectually indeed, later still. 
The constitution of the Irish House of Commons was the work of 
those who advised James I., after that pacification of Ireland which 
followed on O’Neill’s rebellion, and the social changes which Davis 
constrained. It would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to discover the 
reasons which induced the Lancastrian and Tudor Sovereigns or their 
Ministers to confer the privilege of sending members to Parliament 
on Gatton and Bletchingly, on the Cornish and the Wiltshire boroughs. 
It would be impossible and entirely unprofitable to seek after the 
motives which induced the English Government, at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, to bestow a similar franchise on the beggarly 
hamlets which sent a majority of the Irish members tc the Parlia- 
ments of Wentworth, of Molyneux, and of Grattan. It is easy, 
however, to discover why, in the eighteenth century, the franchise 
became valuable. The worst scandals of the English civil list were, 
acts of virtue by the most defensible practices of the Irish civil list. 
When a lucky rogue fled from justice to Ireland, and carried his 
spoil from England, he was made an Irish peer. When a ministerial 
favourite was too scandalous to be rewarded: by Walpole or Newcastle, 
he was made an Irish placeman, and the attempts tc purify the 
English House of Commons, inadequate as they were in the days of 
Anne, were not copied in the discipline of the Irish House. ‘rhe 
privilege of making laws for the Irish people was indeed denied, under 
Poyning’s Act, to the Irish Parliament: the power of levy:ng taxes on 
the Irish people, and distributing the proceeds among the Irish peers, 
and tke Irish representatives, so called, was a®convenience to the 
English Government, and was conceded. A seat in the Irish House 
of Commons was therefore a possible advantage of a very solid kind. 
VOL. LVI. 3 F 





The Irish House sat during the lifetime of the Sovereign, and one of 
the reforms which the Irish reformers at last and after many efforts 
procured, was the limitation of parliamentary existence to eight years. 
Ido not think that in all the farces which have been played in 
history, under the name of representative institutions, anything was 
ever more grotesque and indefensible than the old Irish House of 
Commons: that, indeed, which subsisted up to the Union. It was 
actually far worse than that of Scotland. 

Now I will assume here that the Union of 1800 was necessary, 
inevitable, beneficent. I am concerned with the economical circum- 
stances only which accompanied it. Base and corrupt as the majority 
of that Parliament was, it is plain that the measure with which Pitt's 
name is indelibly associated would never have been carried if the 
patrons of seats in the Irish Commons had not been bribed. Elected 
Parliaments have, by an obvious and accuate metaphor, been called 
the grand juries of nations, the members of which are bound to do 
justice between contending interests. However much, in practice, 
Parfiament has violated or evaded this duty, it always professes to 
fulfil it. When it does its worst acts, it always puts forward or 
accepts plausible sophisms for its misconduct. But the majority of 
the Ivish House of Commons, as Flood indignantly alleged, never 
professed a higher motive than personal interest. To affect public 
virtue was too transparent a fiction. So these people had to be 
bought, and the British taxpayer is still paying the interest on the 
purchase-money. Mr. Goschen has recently and very properly, the 
opportunity offering, been able to reduce the interest. The stock is 
probably in very different hands from those which originally received 
the compensation. It is very difficult to conceive a vested interest 
which has less defence than that of a seat in Parliament. 

The two cases of the compensation for the abolition of heritable 
jurisdictions in Scotland, and the compensation given to the pro- 
prietors of nomination boroughs in Ireland, both entirely, and upon 
any principle, indefensible, are, I cannot doubt, the precedents and 
defence of the modern doctrine that whatever the State, ignorantly or 
negligently, permits to exist, cannot be extinguished or reformed 
without compensating those who have ‘made profit out of a wrong. 
When the first Reform Bill of 1832 was passed, the precedent of 1800 
was strongly pressed, especially in the House of .Lords, and particu- 
larly by Lord Mansfield, one among the numerous illustrations of 
how dangerous and mischievous it is to bestow hereditary rank and 
power on great lawyers, for no more marked contrast can be found 
than that between the illustrious and wise judge who received the 
peerage and the syccessor who inherited it. Fortunately for the 
honour of the Legislature, compensation was refused, and the later 
precedent was not created, But unluckily the mischief had been 
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done. Still, bad as the unreformed Parliament of Great Britain was,’ 
it had never in its worst days been guilty of the scandals which were 
normal, habitual, and recognised in the Irish House of Commons. 

If we take the principles which have guided Parliament in com- 
pensating vested interests, I know no stronger case than that which 
could be made out on behalf of the English agricultural labourer 
at the time when the New Poor Law was enacted. The English 
peasant had, at various periods in his history, been deliberately 
stripped of certain definite advantages which he possessed. By the 
Act of 1562 he had been constrained to accept the wages which the 
justices in Quarter Sessions thought proper to allow him. How 
severely these personages administered the: Act is proved by the fact 
that employers were more merciful than the law, or, rather, than those 
who interpreted it. In 1589 came the Allotments Act, under which it 
was highly penal to build a cottage with less than four acres of land 
attached to the occupancy, and penalties were also imposed on the 
overcrowding of inhabitants in cottages, severe fines being put on 
those who allowed more than one family to dwell in one of these 
cottages, or, indeed, any other. The Acb lasted for nearly two 
centuries, and was undoubtedly a great boon to the peasant, for the 
farmers in the eighteenth century complained that it made him too 
independent. Then the various Enclosure Acts of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, by which I do not mean those which distributed 
common or open fields into several and fenced ownerships, but those 
which enclosed and appropriated the commons, deprived him of 
another advantage. Furthermore, the progressive stringency with 
which the Game Laws were enacted and administered, so:ne of them, 
and those the worst, being of very recent date, cut him off from inci- 
dental advantages which he freely enjoyed up to comparatively modern 
times. 

Now, when these invasions on his social or traditional rights were 
effected, and the privilege of making a bargain for his labour, the 
advantage of an inalienable allotment to his cottage, the right of using 
the parish common for his little stock, and that of soaring game on the 
open land for his subsistence, were successively taken away, and the 
conduct of those who did him these injuries was criticised, the answer 
regularly given was that his maintenance was the first charge on the 
land. We are of course aware that the famous poor law of Elizabeth 
was enacted in 1601. But there were poor laws in plenty during the 
whole of her reign, and the object of all of them was to compensate 
the labourer for the restraint which the law put on his power of 
demanding what wages he thought proper. I am quite aware that the 
excuse was of doubtful sincerity, but it was always put forward in 
defence of these changes. Iam also aware that those who paid for 
his supplementary maintenance were constantly those who did not 





use his services ; in other words, that the burden of supporting him 
was put on to those who did not obtain the advantage of plundering 
him; but this was an incident subsequent to the social conditions 
under which Elizabeth’s poor law was enacted, and practically unfore- 
seen Ly those who enacted ita provisions. But for more than two 
centuries it was alleged that the maintenance of the peasant was 2 
first charge on the land and on its profits. 

The New Poor Law of 1884 took away all that had been pledged, 
I do not say guaranteed, to the poor, without any compensation what- 
ever, Now, it cannot be doubted that the changes to which I have 
referred were invariably justified by the reservation which I have 
quoted—that the labour of the peasant should be employed, and fail- 
ing this, that his maintenance should be guaranteed. The defence cf 
the Corn Laws, too, and of their obvious effect on wages, was always 
borrowed from the same topic, that if the cost of the peasant’s liveli- 
hood was heightened, the charges of it were imposed on the land. 
But the New Poor Law, perhaps inevitably, declined to find him work, 
and coupled his maintenance with harsh and degrading conditions. 
Besides, the Corn Laws were kept in existence twelve years after the 
New Poor Law was enacted, and were surrendered to an agitation which 
was almost national, and to the calamity of the Irish famine, which 
was as national. I cannot imagine on any plea which has been alleged 
on behalf of vested interests in modern times, any case in which the 
defence is better made out than in that of the English peasant. Buta 
moment's reflection will ‘prove that it could not have been satisfied 
without ruinous concessions. It is proved hy implication that con- 
cessions which have been made to others whose claim is far less valid, 
have been favours and not equities. It may be that they seemed to 
be politic, it does not follow that they are just, and it may be doubted 
whether it is ever politie to yield to a demand on the public purse. 
the justice of which may be very effectively controverted. Let us 
look at one or two of these cases. 

About five-and-twenty years ago, Parliament decided on reforming 
ihe old courts which were known collectively as Doctors’ Commons. 
In these courts e system of law, mainly derived from the civil code, 
was administered, and the practitioners in these courts were known as 
advocates and proctors, the analogues of barristers and solicitors. 
Now, the changes in the administration of law which Parliament had 
resolved on effecting, and the new Jaws which it had determined ou 
enacting, were certain to increase the business of those who were en- 
gaged as advocates and proctors, and in no sense whatever, actual or 
Prospective, was these people’s livelihood from their calling liable to 
curtailment. But Parliament, led by the precedents of unjust and 
superfluous compensation to interests which no ingenuity could declare 
to be vested, agreed to give these people compensation, apparently 
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because it had improved their position. The examination of their 
position led to a singular result. They put in enormous claims, and 
the Commissioners, one of whom was my informant, were aghast at the 
liabilities which Parliament had sanctioned. But an astute member 
of the Board bethought himself of comparing the claims of profits 
nade under the old system with the income-tax returns which these 
nonest people had, made. The discrepancy was enormous, and the un- 
naid and undeclared liabilities which were disclosed, still due from them, 
went a great way towards clearing off the liabilities with which the 
thoughtless and unwarrantable generosity of Parliament hed burdened 
the exchequer. The income-tax is a very bad tax, and not even the 
ingenuity of Mr. Gladstone has been able to discover a decent apology 
for it. But on this occasion it did a valuable indirect service, for it 
neutralised, to a considerable extent, an act of folly and a consequent 
fraud. Ido not think that the compensation to the advocates and 
proctors would ever have been seriously proposed if it had not been the 
case that still more indefensible compensations were given in the 
Acts for abolishing heritable jurisdictions in Scotland, and for carry- 
ing the Irish Union. Iam persuaded that if one were to extend the 
practice into cases infinitely more defensible than those which I have 
quoted, not only would necessary reforms be arrested, bat the tax- 
payer would be overwhelmed with the burdens which Parliament, 
having regard to consistency, would impose. But it is only what 
Juvenal calls the chicks of the white hen who get these superfluous 
favours. a 

Rightly or wrongly, Parliament resolved, near twenty years ago, on 
abolishing purchase in the army, and making entrance into that branch 
of the public service depend on competitive examinations. Now a com- 
petitive examination is by no means the best way in which you can 
test fitness for any function whatever. Its chief excuse, and experi- 
ence proves thatit needs a perpetual excuse, perhaps some limitations, 
as soon as people can get over the craze in its favour, is that it is an 
escape from more serious evils, as any one who knows about the consti- 
tution and practice, for example, of the Oxford colleges, before the 
first University Act of 1854, would have to confess. 

During the reign of the early Georges, regiments were constantly 
raised on what may be called the joint-stock principle, the officers, 
fom the colonel to the ensign, subscribing the funds necessary for 
enlisting, clothing and drilling the recruits. The system received the 
sanction of Parliament, and was a recognised process, anc value was 
given for the rank, pay and pensions of the agents in this method of 
raising forces. Indeed at the time, so great was tho patred of a standing 
army, that it may be doubted whether the House of Commons would 
have voted supplies for what they insisted was the enslavement of the 
people, and the revival of the enormities perpetrated during Oliver's 
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reign, eyen if the most powerful Minister had pressed them to yield. 
The successors of that party which denounced a standing army, and 
was unreasonably jealous of it then, are as unreasonably fond of it 
now. But there cannot be a doubt that the original subscribers had 
a vested interest, on the principles which I have laid down, and 
that successive purchasers -had a vested interest also. The nation 
could not recover its army for itself without compensation. In my 
opinion, it should have given that compensation to every officer who 
had purchased his steps, whether he left the army or remained in 
it, the State electing, as part of the bargain, whether it would 
retain his services or dispense with them. It did not take this honest 
and straightforward course, and in consequence considerable pecuniary 
loss was inflicted on some of the most deserving and valuable men in 
the public service. Tho fact is, it was forced, under the traditional 
doctrine of the vested interest, into giving undue compensation to 
the least valuable and the least deserving. f 

The Government, or at least the War Office under Government, 
had strictly limited the price at which commissions could be trans- 
ferred by sale. The tariff had all the force of law. But many pur- 
chasers had given more than the statutable price, especially in those 
regiments which are seldom called into active service, and it is not un- 
charitable to suppose that there were motives, other than heroism, 
which heightened the price that these inactive warriors gave. It is, 
again, not unfair to suggest that such persons were not the most 
desirable and: trustworthy of officers, and indeed the Crimean war 
supplied several painful illustrations of the case which I put. On 
every ground then, especially that the parties had knowingly broken 
the law, the compensation should have been limited to the regulation 
price. But the sons of Zeruiah, not in this case as valiant as 
David’s champions, were too strong for the Treasury, and the excess 
was paid by a patient people. Few cases more strongly illustrate 
the difference between a vested interest which should be recognised 
and a false vested interest than the final settlement of the Army 
Purchase Act. The Act did not a few wrongs, and it condoned 
breaches of the law. 

Closely analogous to the vested interest, and indeed on analysis 
an offshoot of it, is the modern doctrine of compensation for the com- 
pulsory purchase of, land, houses, and property inseparable from land 
—i.e., requiring the permanent: use of land for its existence. No com- 
munity allows that the ownership of any land whatever is indefeasible. 
Even the most sacred spots, round which public and private sentiment 
may be clustered, must, if need arise, be sacrificed to public exigencies. 
We know, for example, what would be done if a siege had to be 
sustained. Now, of course, those who are displaced should be com- 
pensated. If their property is wanted for the public service, its 
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value should be appraised fairly, and paid for promptly. But I see 
no reason why they should get more than their property is worth. In 
the early days of railway legislation, owners constantly got forty or 
fifty times as much as their property was worth, and, I regret to say, 
constantly in exchange for their votes in Parliament. One of these 4 
persons, a man of rare integrity and honour, the late Lord Taunton, : 
actually refunded to the Great Eastern Company £100,000, which he 
inferred had been paid to-him ‘for land in excess of its value. I do 
not know whether any person, equally fortunate, has followed his 
example. At last, the system was found to be intolerable, even 
ruinous, and the value of land is settled by arbitration. Even here, 
however, the doctrine of a vested interest, when the interest is inde- 
feasible, comes in, and 10 per cent. in compensation for disturbance 
is added to the arbitrated price. Now in many kinds cf business, a 
factitious 10 per cent., for which no value has been received, may 
make all the difference between profit and loss. 

The expense of street improvements in London has been enormously 
increased by this factitious compensation, The cost of housing work- 
ing men in London has been greatly heightened by the same fact, 
and by another even more evil practice to which I will advert, now 
happily a thing of the past. Even if a part of what we have heard 
is true, the system has led to serious corruption in the London 
Metropolitan Board of Works. ‘The members of that Board, it is 
said, learned privately, and in their official capacity, that a new street 
was resolved on. Why should not they, as private persons, buy up 
houses which would have to betaken in order to construct the new street? 
The public must pay the 10 per cent. The land or house owner had 
done nothing, as they see clearly enough, to deserve it, and knew 
nothing about his future advantage. It was obvious business to buy 
the property at its real value, and sell it to the Board at that value, 
plus the 10 per cent.; no great reward to the patriotic vestryman, who 
whilst doing the public the inestimable service of improving the 
metropolis could surely be excused, even commended, for having 
an eye to business. Some of their practices have been traced and 
discovered, and it is believed that more might be. 

In the valuations of property condemned for human habitation, 
because totally unfit for it, it used to be the practice to take the 
rent actually paid by the miserable tenants, and of course to add 
to this the inevitable 10 per cent. In this way the price paid for 
getting rid of abominable dens, the removal of which was absolutely 
needed for the public health, cost the ratepayers more than well- 
built mansions in the best part of London did. It was a practice to 
speculate in these places, to cram them with destitute wretches, and 
make a profit out of what was even then an offence. Who got the 
purchase-money I do not know. I presume that the freeholder had 
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the largest share. Our forefathers did not compensate the owners 
of Alsatia, the Mint, the Savoy, and the Westminster dens, and I do 
not see why we should give more than the bare value. At last the 
system was altered, chiefly owing to the action of Sir Richard (now 
Lord) Cross—at least he assured me so himself. But the 10 per cent. 
remains in deference to the new and untenable doctrine that one must 
needs compensate what the owners of something are pleased to call 
a vested interest, if they are clamorous and powerful enough to 
extort it. 

In the same way the old telegraph companies were purchased at a 
price which was far in excess of their possible value. This transaction 
is now about twenty years old. The system has the advantage of 
being under Government, of being carried out with enforced economy, 
with many privileges, and, therefore, many savings which private 
enterprise cannot secure, and notwithstanding, as I read recently in 
a statement of one of the Ministers, the service cost half a million 
more than it earned in the year. The public had to pay for an unten- 
able Yested interest. The State should have paid what the under- 
takings were worth. They should have enforced honest terms by the 
threat and the reality of competition. As it was they treated the 
plant as indestructible, the undertakifigs as a legal monopoly, and 
then paid on this fictitious capital 50 per cent. more than it could 
possibly be worth. And it is noteworthy that the President 
of the Board of Trade, when debating Mr. Watt’s motion for the 
purchase of the railways, cited this very purchase of the telegraphs as 
a reason why the Government should hesitate exceedingly before it 
purchased any property whatever. Parliament, in short, has recog- 

. nised in its doctrine of vested interests such extravagant compensa- 
tions that it is debarred in common prudence from making the nation 
the victim of its own practices, 

In 1880 the Government had nearly completed a project for pur- 
chasing, on behalf of the London ratepayers, the property of tke 
London Water Companies. The same extravagant and indefensible 
estimates had been made about the capital value of the property by 
Mr. E. Smith, and he was supported in his views by members of the 
Institute of Surveyors, a body of scientists who have, in my opinion, 
inflicted more injury on the public and their clients than is generally 
known or even suspected. Mr. Smith’s calculations assumed that the 
undertakings were exempt from competition, a contingency to which 
all their Acts expressly subject them ; that their plant was indestructi- 
ble; that they had a vested interest in the right to tax the inhabi- 
tants under colour of supply, and that the 10 per cent. maximum, 
which they might diyide, was a guaranteed dividend; as though 
Parliament in its most insane moments would ever guarantee aby 
commercial undertaking whatever a 10 per cent. dividend backwards 
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and forwards, out of the public or private purse. Upon these assump- 
tions the price of compensation for appropriating these undertakings 
was based. Fortunately, the bargain was examined by a Select Com- 
mittee on which J served, and the principles of the scheme were 
repudiated. It has been my fortune subsequently, when three of the § 
companies came for increased borrowing powers, to define and intro- 
duce into the Acts very different rules of action from those which 
marked the older project. Now it is difficult to defend principles of 
purchase which experience has shown to be ruinous, and which would- x 
assuredly end in grave public disaster if many such negotiations were 
carried out. There is no higher value in an undertaking than that i 
for which it will sell, and the price at which an undertaking will sell 
is generally indicated with sufficient accuracy by the capitalised value 
of its stock, before it is inflated, as the Telegraph stocks were, by the 
prospect of a Government purchase. i 

The common practice in relation to what are assumed or asserted. 
to be vested interests, is the most serious hindrance to fiscal and social 
reforms. It was alleged a generation ago that landed Topa had 
been bought, subject to certain charges, levied for the service and the 
fabric of the Established Church, and that, therefore, no act of the 
Legislature could equitably relieve the owner from such contingencies. 
It is obvious that this reasoning would apply to relief of any property 
from any burden, wise or unwise, disastrous or foolish, which had been 
laid on it. If it were true it would have been a conclusive criticism = 
on Sir R. Peel’s tariff reforms, the boldest and most far-seeing legis- 
lation which any country has adopted. It would be a sufficient 
answer to any fiscal change whatever, that property, no matter what, 
had been subjected to the charge, and therefore could not and should 
not escape it. It would be the doctrine that taxation is ransom with 
a witness, the amount of the ransom to be unchangeable and inex- 
orable. I am well aware of the difficulty which there is in the way 
of shifting taxes and imposing new ones, and Chancellors of the 
Exchequer have been disagreeably surprised at the ferocious criticism 
to which their projects are subjected. 

The remission of a tax, no doubt, confers an advartage on some who 
have hitherto been the subjects of it, or the channels of it, for I 
believe that it is difficult if not impossible for the first payer of a tax 
to shift all the burden of it on to other shoulders, and in some cases 
he cannot shift it at all. Even in those cases where he seems to 
transfer it wholly to his customer, his business is cramped. If an 
article is taxed to three or four times its original value, or cost of pro- 
duction, it must be a very singular commodity if its use is not curtailed, 
and the dealer is not forced to acquiesce in narrewer and more stinted 
transactions than would have characterised his trade, if the impost had 
been less. Over and over again it has been shown that the lessening 
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of import duties has proved a great spur to business, and hag even put 
the Exchequer, after a time, into the possession of a higher revenue 
that it gathered under a larger impost. In point of fact, not only is 
Swifts dictum true, that in the arithmetic of the customs, two and 
two do not always make four, but the paradox of the Greek proverb, 
mAéov uov mavróç, half is more than the whole, has been over and 
over again verified by experience. 

As the remission of every old tax is a benefit, and that frequently 
to an amount which is considerably in excess of the sum which is 
actually paid, so the imposition of a new tax may frequently involve 
a greater loss than the actual charge imposed. This is alleged, for 
example, in the case of Mr. Goschen’s wheel tax. Had it been 
extended to all carriages which use such roads as are kept in repair at 
the public charge, and had it not contained that apparently inera~ 
dicable unfairness of agricultural or quasi agricultural exemptions, 
the tax would have been perfectly, ideally fair. It is impossible to 
escape Mr. Goschen’s contention, though one might obviously criticise 
the reality of its application, that those who use the road should pay 
for the road. They should not indeed pay the whole cost, for the 
foot passenger uses it. But, of course, the contribution from the 
wheels would be only a percentage of the total cost. The opposition 
to the tax seems to me to amount to a claim that people 
who use roads for trade purposes have a vested right in having a 
perfect road supplied for them at the cost of other people. Let 
me take a case. The London vestries have determined to pave 
the principal thoroughfares with wood. It is a very expensive kind 
of pavement, andis not very durable. But for purposes of traction, 
a wooden pavement is nearly as perfect asa tramway. Now it needs 
no great effort of the imagination to see that a very large share of the 
profits annually earned by the London Omnibus Company, and the 
cab proprietors, are due to the outlay on roads procured fron the taxa- . 
tion of shopkeepers along the lines of highway which are thus paved. 
I cannot see why these people should be mulcted in order to assist 
the personal profits of these carriage proprietors. They cannot in 
equity have a vested interest in other people’s taxes, and wide reaching 
as the doctrine of vested interests is, I do not think if the case were 
fairly stated, and the impost were universal, that it could be success- 
fully criticised. i 

Of course, there are and will be people on whom the tax presses 
more severely than it does on others. But I cannot see that any one 
has a right to carry on his business at somebody else’s cost. Goods 
must be carried, and the cost of carriage is part of the cost of distri- 
bution. But the co8t of carriage, like any other service, ought to 
bear its own necessary charges, and a well-repaired road is part of the 
cost of carriage. Nor does it at all follow that the public will have 
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to pay for the enhanced charge, any more than that they always derive ‘ 
a benefit from the remission of a tax. It is nob so many years since 
London cabs paid a tax of 1s. a day, or £18 5s. a year. The tax was 
greatly reduced, but the fares were not lessened, the vehicles are not 
much bettered, and the cost of traction all the while has been greatly 
lessened. The saving to the health and strength of horses must be 
very great, but it seems that van-owners and carriers are constantly 
fined in London for working diseased horses. 

The most recent demand for compensation on the plea of vested 
interests, one which has been boldly put forward, and is angrily resisted, 
is that of recognising a property in a public-house license, of making 
it, as has been said, au estate of inheritance. It is not new, for it . BS 
has always been held out, in terrorem, against these temperance 
reformers, who are by no means the advocates of abstinence, but con- 
clude that as the profits and wages of the country pay the charges 
which are directly traceable to the intemperance of those who become 
ultimately criminal or destitute, they who pay should be intrusted with 
the control of those places which admittedly are responsible for those 
results, But the public-house interest has great political strength, 
owing to its organisation and the peculiar opportunities which it: 
possesses for making its influence felt, to say nothing of the great 
wealth possessed by brewers, who generally own the freehold, or, ab a 
least, hold mortgages of those places. 

Public-houses in England have always been under police control. ‘+ 
In the manor courts they are under the supervision of two officers’ =; 
annually checked by the homage. When the local jurisdiction of the . i: 
parish was gradually and finally transferred to the justices, the licens- $y 


ing. system of our day commenced. It is only the county magistrates A 
who haye the control of licenses, the grant, the refusal to grant, and = “4 
the revision of decisions arrived at by town or borough magistrates. A; 
Recent decisions in the law-courts have affirmed that the distretion of ie 
the quarter-sessions is absolute, and that there is, as yet, absolutely ¥* 


no property in the license, quite irrespectively of the conduct of the 
licensee. 

The license of a public-house is really a mere form of police, 
entitling the police constables to enter such houses at their discretion, 
to report on the character of those who keep and those who frequent 
such houses, to put some check on drunkenness and disorder, and to 
prevent if possible their being made the harbour of criminals. The 
regulations do something in these directions, but only a little, as all 
who are acquainted with the trade testify. The competition of public- ‘3; 
houses is very sharp, the outlay for attracting customers is very great, 5+ 
but the profits, if all I have heard is true, afe enormous. Certainly ut 
the price at which they change hands from brewer to brewer is very -^f 
often many times in excess of the capital value of that at which they 
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are rated. It is now proposed that a system of supervision, under 


' which feeble attempts are made at limiting the number of such houses, 


and rigid police inspection is theoretically enforced, may be held to 
have created à property in the owner, and that if the renewal of the 
license is to be refused; the refusal is to be made a moral plea for compen- 
sation ; that, in brief, a man is to hereafter have an estate in his own 
power of wrongdoing. The new form, it is true, is permissive, but 
the sting of the measure is the virtual recognition of a new kind of 


. property in a calling, which the present law declares to be no 


property at all.. In this case, I cannot but conclude that the 
doctrine of vested interests has been carried to a point which it has 
never reached before. 

The concession has indeed something to countervail it, which I do ° 
not remember to have noticed in the very numerous comments which 
I have read on the new departure. If the license is so exceptional 
an advantage that it should in equity be compensated bythe general 
taxpayer on being extinguished, two things it seems must ensue. 
No licensing court will grant a new license, because by doing so 
they will create a new vested interest against the ratepayers, for whom 
they may be considered the trustees. The project, therefore, tends 
towards making the new property in police control a more or less 
regulated monopoly, which cannot grow greater and may grow less, 
and this on behalf of brewers and distillers, whose gains are already 
reputed to be excessive, and as the evidence of certain joint-stock 
companies of recent formation indicates, are correctly so reputed. And 
in the second place, if this be a valuable property, (and the contention 
of those whé claim compensation, affirms, whether it be recognised by 
the legislature or not, that it is,) the profits of these houses justify the 
exceptional rating of them, to an amount often four or five times as 
much as that at which they are customarily rated. I cannot see, 
even nnder the Rating Act of William IV., how they can escape com- 
ingto the full under the force of the definition, that the rateable value 
of a tenement is the amount at which one can reasonably expect it 
would be let. But if this is to be the result of the claim, certainly 
in the interest of brewer and publican it had better not have been 
made, I have heard of a public-house being sold at eighty years 
purchase of the reputed rent. This would justify a fourfold rating of 
what has been commonly valued at twenty years’ purchase for rating 
purposes. ` I cannot see how an appeal could be consistently main- 
tained against such a valuation. But it is clear that if the rate 
were sustained, the potential compensation would hardly be a blessing 
in disguise. 

° J. E. THOROLD ROGERS. 
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[IHE following’ paper was written and delivered to the Law 

Students at Birmingham early in last year; but I then refused. 
to publish it, as it might be thought to refer to passing events and 
living men, at that time the subjects of personal and strong con- 
troversy. This reason against publication, never one founded in fact, 
has, by lapse of time, ceased to be of any avail; and as there are 
some who still desire to see the paper in print, it is nct worth while 
on this score, and in so small a matter, any longer to object. Haste 
and incompleteness are much better objections; but these are beyond 
my ‘power to remove or lessen, and I will say only that I am as fully 
aware of them as any reader can be. I wish to -add that when the 
paper was written I had, of course, not seen the important and 
admirable paper of Lord Herschell on the duties and responsibilities 
of an advocate. 


Many years ago, in 1877, my honoured friend William Edward 
Forster persuaded me to go to see. him at his Yorkshire home, 
and to deliver the prizes at a great meeting held at Bradford, which 
he then, and to the day of his death, represented in Parliament. 
He and I had to make speeches; and as it was an educational 
gathering, we spoke about education. About his speech I will say 
nothing, except that it seemed to me excellent and characteristic ; but 
mine undoubtedly was weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable. Next day in 
a London newspaper there was an article on our speeches. Had the 
Chief Justice or Mr. Forster nothing to give us but platitudes on 
education; an old and worn-out subject, on which neither of them 
had anything fresh to say ; of which, indeed, their knowledge was the 
knowledge of other men, long since assimilated by every one interested 
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EVIEW. 
in the matter. If, now, they would have told us something about them- 
selves, how they prepared themsélves for their parts in life, how they 
got on in the world, how far and in what respects their career might 
be an example or a warning.to other men; then, indeed, we might ` 
have listened, certainly with interest, possibly with advantage. Well, 
I remember saying to my friend, supposing we had taken the advice, 
we know, by experience, the article which would have followed. 
Who are these men who expect to interest us in their egotistical 
reminiscences? A second-rate politician, a third-rate lawyer. Have’ 
they really the vanity to suppose that, beyond their own families and 
dependents, who must affect an interest they do not feel, any human 
being cares one farthing how they managed to achieve any position in 
the world, which did very well without them before their appearance, 
and which will be hardly conscious of it when they disappear? So, 
no doubt, would our young gentleman, our daily oracle and monitor, 
have said, and not without reason. 

Twelve years have passed away, and one’s sensibility to attack and 
criticism has become, or, at least, ought to have become, twelve years 
blunter. But I still think it would be unwarrantable presumption to 
occupy your time with a personal narrative, or to attempt to direct 
you into paths which I have trodden more by chance than choice, and 
which have as often led me away from, as towards, that earthly goal 
which all human life should aim at, success in some definite and 
honourable pursuit, chosen with prudence and followed with energy. 
Yet, without so wasting your time, it may be that I may, not altogether 
uselessly, employ it by a sort of comparison between what the Profession 
was when I entered it, and what it is now, by considering how far the 
outward changes in it are changes which affect its real life, whether 
or no they have altered in any manner the principles of conduct, 
which, as far as I know history, no great and honourable lawyer has 
ever questioned in theory, or defied in practice. © ‘ 

I began my legal life in 1847, and at that time the Common Law 
rested mainly, though not exclusively, upon special pleading, and truth 
was investigated by rules of evidence so carefully framed to exclude 
falsehood, that very often truth was quite unable to force its way 
through the barriers erected against its opposite. Plaintiff and 
defendant, husband and wife, persons, excepting Quakers, who objected. 
to an oath, those with an interest, direct or indirect, immediate or con- 
tingent, in the issue to be tried, were all absolutely excluded from giving 
evidence, Nonsuits were constant, not because there was no cause of 
action, but because the law refused the evidence of the only persons who 
could proveit. Ido not speak of Chancery, which had defects of its own, 
because I pretend to no more knowledge of Chancery practice than is | 
picked up by a common lawyer who, as he rises in his profession, is 
taken into Courts of Equity to examine a witness or to argue a case 
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upon conflicting facts. Questions as to marriage, and as to wills, so ` 
far as they related to personal property, were under the jurisdiction of ` 


courts called ecclesiastical, with a procedure and principles happily 
of their own, and presided over by judges not appointed by the 
Crown. The Admiralty jurisdiction, at all times of great, in time of 
war of enormous, importance, was in practicecommitted to an ecclesias- 
tical judge. Criminals, except in high treason and in misdemeanour, 
could be defended by counsel only through the medium of cross- 
examination. Speeches could be delivered, with the above exceptions, 
only by the prisoners themselves, and the system of writing speeches 
for the parties themselves to deliver, a system of which, in questions 
of real property, the orations of Isæus, and, in other matters, those of 
Lysias, Isocrates, and many even of Demosthenes himself, are examples, 
this system never, I know not why, obtained in this country. 

Then, too, during large portions of the year, the Common Law 
Courts were, from necessity, altogether closed. The circuits occupied, 
not quite, but nearly, at the same time, the services of fourteen judges; 
and while the circuits went on there was no work for common lawyers 
in London except at the Privy Council and in the House of Lords. 
The circuits were great schools of professional conduct and professional 
ethics ; and the lessons learnt upon them were to receptive minds of 
unspeakable value. The friendships formed on circuit were sometimes 
the closest and most enduring that men can form with one another; 
the cheery society, the frank manners, the pride in the body we be- 
longed to, the discipline of the mess, the friendly mingling together 
on equal terms of older and younger men, the lessons to be learnt 
both from leaders who were good and leaders who were bad by the 
constant attendance in court which was the invariable custom, the 
large amount of important and -profitable business which was trans- 
acted; all these things gave the circuits a prominent and useful 
place i in the life of a common lawyer, which, I am afraid, they are 
ceasing to have, except in a few of the largest and most populous 
counties. 

Such, in rude outline, was the Bar when I joined it forty-two years 
ago. The system had its great virtues, but it had its great and crying 
evils; and they were aggravated by the powerful men who at that 
time dominated Westminster Hall, and whose spirit guided its adminis- 
tration. The majestic presence of Lord Lyndhurst, a luminous, 
masculiie, simple, yet most powerful mind, the very incarnation to an 
outward observer of courtesy and justice, was departing from the 
Be ch; Lord Denman, high-bred, scholar-like, with a noble scorn of 
the; base and the tricky, was just about to follow. The ruling power 
in the Courts in 1847 was Baron Parke, a man of great and wide legal 
learning, an admirable scholar, a kind-hearted and amiable man, and 
of remarkable force of mind. ‘These great qualities he devoted to 
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heightening all the absurdities, and contracting to the very utmost the 
narrowness, of the system of special pleading. The client was un- 
thought of. Conceive a judge rejoicing, as I have myself heard Baron 
Parke rejoice, at nonsuiting a plaintiff in an undefended cause, saying, 
with a sort of triumphant air, that “those who drew loose declarations 
brought scandal on the law.” The right was nothing, the mode of stating 
everything. When it was proposed to give power to amend the state- 
ment, ‘‘ Good Heavens!” exclaimed the Baron, ‘‘ think of the state of 
the Record ! ”—i.e., the sacred parchment, which it was proposed to 
defile by erasures and alterations. He bent the whole powers of his 
great intellect to defeat the Act of Parliament which had allowed of 
equitable defences in a Common Law action. He laid down all but 
impossible conditions, and said, with an air of intense satisfaction, in 
my hearing, “I think we settled the new Act to-day, we shall hear no 
more of Equitable defences”! And as Baron Parke piped, the Court 
of Exchequer followed, and dragged after it, with more or less reluc- 
tance, the other Comon Law Courts of Westminster Hall. Sir 
William Maule and Sir Cresswell Cresswell did their best to resist the 
current. Cresswell was a man of strong will, of clear, sagacious, sensible 
mind, and a sound lawyer; Sir William Maule seems to me, on reflec- 
tion, and towards the close of a long life, on the whole, the most 
extraordinary intellect I ever came across. He could split a hair into 
twenty filaments at one time, and at another could come crushing 
down, like a huge steam hammer of good sense, through a web of 
subtlety which disappeared under his blow. A great scholar, a very 
great mathematician, who extorted, as I have been told by Cambridge 
men, a Senior Wranglership from examiners wedded to the synthetic 
method, in spite of his persistent and indeed defiant use of the 
analytic ; a great linguist, an accomplished lawyer, and overflowing 
with humour, generally grotesque and cynical, but sometimes alive 
with a rich humanity. He was a somewhat disappointed man ; his life 
was said hardly to court inspection ; he was certainly, with all his great 
gifts, personally indolent. He was not a great judge, not because he 
could not, but because he would not be. He played with his office. 
An utter disbeliever in the virtue of women, he was cruel to them in 
court; but, with this large exception, there was nothing mean about 
him, nothing unjust ; and anything like brutality or fraud roused his 
indignation, and brought out all the nobler qualities of his strangely 
compounded character. Baron Parke was, in a legal view, his favourite 
aversion.* ‘“ Well,” I have heard him say, “that seems a horror in 
morals and a monster in reasoning. Now, give us the judgment of 
Baron Parke which lays it down as law.” With the advent of Lord 


* Baron Martin thus sp@ke of Baron Parke in his judgment in Lord Derby v. Bury 
Improvement Commissioners, 3 L. R Exch. 133:—-“‘ He was without doubt the ablest 
and best public servant I was personally acquainted with in the whole course of my 

ife.” 
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Campbell to the Chief Justiceship, a great lawyer, not wedded to the 
narrow technicalities, which he thoroughly understood, but did not 
admire, came to the assistance of good sense and justice. But for 
some time he struggled in vain against the idolatry of Baron Parke 
to which the whole of the Common Law at that time was devoted. 
Even so very, great a lawyer and so independent a man as Sir James 
Willes dedicated a book to him as the judge “to whom the law was 
under greater obligations than to any judge within legal memory.” 
One of the obligations he was very near conferring on it was its 
absolute extinction. ‘I have aided in building up sixteen volumes 
of Meeson & Welsby,” said he proudly to Charles Austin, “and 
that is a great thing for any man to say.” “I dare say it is,” said 
Austin; “but in the Palace of Truth, Baron, do you think it 
would have made the slightest difference to mankind, or even to 
England, if all the cases in all the volumes of Meeson & Welsby had 
been decided the other way?” He repeated his boast to Sir William 
Erle. ‘It’s a lucky thing,” said Sir William, as he told me himself, 
“ that there was not a seventeenth volume, for if there had bee? the 
Common Law itself would have disappeared altogether, amidst the 
jeers and hisses of mankind ;” “and,” he added, ‘‘ Parke didn’t seem 
to like it.” 

Peace be with him. He was a great lawyer, a man of high character 
and powerful intellect. No smaller man could have produced such 
results. If he ever were to revisit the glimpses of the moon one 
shudders to think of his disquiet. No absque hoc, no et non, no colour, 
express or implied, given to trespass, no new assignment, belief in the 
great doctrine of a negative pregnant no longer necessary to legal 
salvation, and the very nice question, as Baron Parke is reported to 
have thought, whether you could reply de injurid to a plea of devia- 
tion in an action on a marine policy not only still unsolved, but actually 
considered not worth solution! I suspect that to the majority of my 
hearers I am talking in an unknown tongue, and it is strange that in 
the lifetime of one who has not yet quite fulfilled the appointed span 
of human life such a change, such a revolution in a most conservative 
profession should be actually consummated. I must not indulge 
in any feeble attempt to reproduce the men who then, bound in the 
fetters of this system, yet in spite of them, enlightened us by their 


intellect, instructed us by their learning, charmed and touched us by oe 
their eloquence. Two alone remain of the great men of those times, ee 
Lord Bramwell and Sir Montague Smith, whom I mention, because ee 
they have, though living, entered upon the inheritance of their fame ; oe 
the last, the most sensible, weighty, and sagacious of men; the first, a erie 
great lawyer, a keen intellect, who has chosen, to cloke the kindest “gy 
and most generous heart that beats on earth under a garb of caustic a 
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but humorous cynicism. The rest are gone: Willes, the greatest 
lawyer, I should think, since Sir William Grant; Jervis, the quickest 
mind, the keenest, tersest, swiftest advocate; Kelly, who outlived his 
fame, but who was in his prime the not wholly unequal rival of Follett 
and of Campbell; Crowder, not much out of his profession except a 
kindly gentleman, but in it the greatest master of Nisi Prius I ever 
knew; Erle, whom I knew only asa judge, but whom I have heard in 
youth, and’who was, in my opinion, by far the greatest advocate of his 
time; Cockburn, the accomplished scholar, tha splendid orator; and 
Charles Austin, probably the most highly gifted of them all by nature, 
but who devoted his noble powers to mere money-making, and who 

would be, so fast does the world move, by this time forgotten but 
for the glowing eulogy of him to be found in the autobiography of 
John Stuart Mill. 

And with these men the system under which they flourished has 
gone to rest too. Parties are examined, husband and wife are heard, 
special pleading finds no refuge upon the habitable globe, except, as I 
believe, in the State of New Jersey, in America. Law and equity 
are concurrently administered; marriage, wills, Admiralty cases are 
dealt with by the profane hands of judges with not a flavour of eccle- 
siasticism about them. Of the administrators of the new system, those 
who made it, and those who now preside over or contend under it, 
the living and the lately dead, it is not for me to speak. Roundell 
Palmer, Mellish, Cairns, Blackburn, Charles Russell, Horace Davey, 
Henry James, John Karslake, who led 


“ A life too short for friendship, not for fame ”— 


these and many more, whom I cannot even presume to catalogue, must 
wait for a better, a fitter, a younger man to commemorate as they 
deserve their many great and various merits. I do not think, how- 
ever, that as English law has grown more just and reasonable English 
lawyers have grown less learned or more dull. 


There is one possibly impending change, as to which you have, I _ 


understand, been addressed here by the present Solicitor-General, Sir 
Edward Clarke, whose opinion is favourable to it: I mean, the intro- 
duction of the American practice as to our profession: the allowing 
the functions of the attorney and the functions of the barrister to be 
exercised by the same person. It is true that in the great cities of 
America, where there are firms of lawyers, the principles of natural 
selection send some of the firms into court and keep others in cham- 
bers, so that the practice a good deal modifies the principle. But 
the principle remains, and I believe the extension of it to England is 
not so very fur off. Whether it will be a benefit or no I do not feel 
sure. I once asked Mr. Benjamin, who had had experience of both 
systems, which, upon'the whole, he thought the best. He replied that 
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the question could not be answered in a word. ‘‘If,” he said, “ you 
ask me which is best fitted for producing from time to time a 
dozen or a score of very eminent and highly cultivated men, men 
fit to play a great part in public affairs, and to stand up for the 
oppressed and persecuted in times of trouble and danger, I should 
say at once the English. If you ask me which is best in 
ordinary times for the vast majority of clients, I answer at once the 
American.” This was very weighty and very impartial evidence, 
and, I think, if Mr. Benjamin was right, that what is clearly for 
the benefit of the vast majority of clients is certain to be estab- 
lished in, the end. Without expressing any opinion whatever upon 
recent hotly controverted facts, which I cannot do, and which would 
be quite improper for me, if I could, I may say so much as this, 
that I think they have appreciably hastened the advent of the change. 

There is one consideration, the weight of which has lately been 
much increased, which in my judgment makes strongly in its favour. 
No doubt can exist in any reflecting mind that the prejudice, whigh, it 
is useless to deny, exists against the honour and morality of the 
profession, arises mainly from the supposed conflict between the rules 
of the profession and the first principles of ethics. It is said, and itis 
believed, that statements and conduct, which honour and morals would 
condemn, are sanctioned by the principles of our profession. That 
men in all time belonging to our profession have done things as 
advocates, which they would disdain as men, I sorrowfully yet freely 
admit. But this is to say nothing against the profession itself. 
‘Some clergymen preach things they entirely disbelieve, some soldiers 
and sailors violate the laws of war and of honesty, some traders cheat, 
some professional witnesses fence with scientific truth, of which they 
ought to be the impartial guardians. This only shows that in all 
professions, however noble, however sacred, men are to be found whose 
conduct is not guided by the moral code, I will not say of the New 
Testament, but of Aristotle or Cicero. More is heard of the short- 
comings of lawyers, because their acts come home so closely to what 
Lord Bacon calls men’s business and bosoms, because they practise 
in the light of day, and before the face of men. I deny altogether 
that their principles are different from those which guide men of 
honour in any other calling. We practise in courts of law, we contend 
for legal results, to be arrived at according to legal rules. In 
criminal courts men are punished not for sins, but for crimes; 
some sins, amongst the worst men can commit, are unpunished and 
unpunishable by human tribunals. Crimes even are not punishable 
till they are proved, and they can be proved only according to rules 
of evidence which are rules of law. Jfutatisemutandis, all this is 
true of civil issues tried in civil courts, Now, these are the tritest 
platitudes, and yet they are habitually forgotten or disregarded in the 
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discussions which arise about the morality and honour of lawyers. Grant, 
what no believing reader of the New Testament can deny, that advocacy 
is a lawful calling, grant that what a man may honourably say and do 
for himself an advocate may say and do for him, not more not less, 
and I ask for no farther concession, and I desire to be judged by no 
other rule. A man in a court of law may rightly and honourably 
contend that by law an estate belongs to him, a debt is due to him, 
damages should be paid to him, a crime has not been committed by 
him. By legal means he contends for legal right, by the same means 
he repels legal wrong ; and what he may do or may not do for himself an 
advocate may do or may not do for him. A man may not lie for him- 
self, neither may his advocate for him; a man may not deliberately 
deceive, or accuse a man of a crime of which he knows him to be 
innocent, or devise, or without careful inquiry and reasonable belief 
disseminate, a slander, and neither may his advocate. 

Now, I think it cannot be denied that the English system greatly 
incregses the temptation to do these things by dividing the respon- 
sibility for them. A man makes a deadly attack upon the character 
of another, which turns out to be unfounded. He says he followed 
his instructions. Granted that he did; if he took reasonable care to 
` inquire into the nature of the evidence and the character of the 
witnesses, he is no more to be blamed than any man who repeats 
something to the discredit of another which he has heard upon 
authority, which he knows, or has satisfied himself, to be unimpeach- 
able. But if he makes no inquiry, the mere statement in the brief is 
absolutely no excuse whatever, and he deserves the-scornful con- 
demnation of all honourable men. There ought to be, there can be, 
no doubt about this. If it were otherwise our profession would not 
be the profession of a gentleman, and would deserve all the hard 
things its enemies ignorantly say of it. Think for a moment. What 
a counsel says in court, if at all relevant to the inquiry (some 
authorities carry it even further), is absolutely privileged; so that the 
subject of a slander so made is entirely without redress. If what I 
say is not sound, it follows that, according to the rules of our profes- 
sion, an unscrupulous attorney, making no inquiry, may instruct a 
counsel to utter an atrocious slander; the counsel so instructed may, 
without inquiry, utter and-enforce it; and the subject of it, however 
foul the slander, and however absolute his innocence, may stand for 
the rest of his life, as Thackeray says of Addison, “ stainless but for 
that, but bleeding from that black wound ”—a wound which cannot 
be healed, because he can neither force the man who stabbed him to 
withdraw the weapon, nor yet to meet the man whom he has stabbed 
in fair and equal fighé. A man, indeed, not dead to honour and good 
feeling, will withdraw an accusation the moment he discovers he has 
made it on evidence which he cannot trust, and withdraw it as openly 
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as he made it, tendering such amends as hearty regret can frame for 
having been misled into it, 

This was the common practice when I was young: I do not doubt 
it is the common practice now; but I have read arguments to show 
that an advocate may indeed thus act if he thinks fit, but that there is 
no rule of his profession binding him to do so. I cannot myself. con- 
ceive a worse enemy to the profession than he who maintains this; 
I cannot conceive anything more likely to lead, and which would 
more justly and surely lead, to the imposition of some legal curb on 
that free speaking of the advocate, which, when restrained by the 
ordinary rules of honour and morality, is almost the most precious 
right which a free people can possess. It is obvious that, outside the 
court, an advocate (unless he is forced to speak by assaults on his 
conduct) had far better be silent as to personal attacks which he has 
made in it. Excuses which may be made for the language of an 
advocate in the discharge of his duty have no force whatever as to 
what he may say when he is not performing it. Then he is like any 
other man, subject to the same rules, liable to the same condemnation 
if he breaks them. It is no part of his duty out of court to deal in 
defamation ; the public and society justly look on him then just as 
they look on any other gentleman, and if he is found to bear false 
witness against his neighbour, upon instructions which he has not 
verified, and which may possibly have misled him, he must not only 
submit to the disapprobation of all honourable men, but to the still 
heavier reproach that he has done something to let down the character 
of a great profession and to justify the slanders uttered against it by 
its enemies. 

I do not, as I have said, so understand the rules of our profession. 
I have lived amongst those who did not so understand them. Within 
my own experience Cresswell, Thesiger, Crowder, Cockburn, Bovill, 
Karslake, Collier, Holker, Honyman (I will not speak of living men, 
and I speak only of instances I have known; I doubt not there are 
hundreds of others), these men have withdrawn from cases sooner 
than persist in attacks which they found to be groundless made upon 
instructions which they discovered had deceived them; in some cases 
had been intended to do so. Sir Alexander Cockburn once said 
that a man who behaved otherwise deserved to be branded as a criminal 
conspirator, and on an occasion which has become historical he qualified 
the perhaps too loose generality of a dictum of Lord Brougham, by 
saying that an English advocate should maintain his client’s cause 
” per fas but not per nefas ; with the sword of the soldier, not the 
dagger of the assassin.” These are the rules which I believe guide 
the conduct of all honourable men in our profession from the highest 
to the lowest ; these are the principles which no man who respects 
himself will ever violate in practice; and by which, if his practice were 
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7 questioned, he would not for a moment hesitate to have it judged. These 


principles are plain and simple, and ought not to be difficult to follow. 

eet Our profession does not stand: outside Christian ethics; and the rule, 

rightly and sensibly interpreted, that we’ should do to other men 

what we should wish in like case other men should do to us, is as 

good for us as for the rest of mankind. I am very sure that no man 

of character will question this, and I am also sure that if ever, in 

time past, present, or to come, any such man is supposed to have 

acted otherwise, it can and will be only because the facts relating to 

his conduct are inaccurately stated, have been imperfectly apprehended, 

or are altogether misunderstood. But as we value our honour and love 

; our profession let there be no paltering with these principles, and no 
i hesitation in condemning any departure from them. 

There is one step further still, which I will illustrate, withholding 
names, by an instance which I heard myself. In a Divorce Bill, 
before the creation of the Divorce Court, and heard, therefore, 
in the House of Lords, there was clear evidence that a woman 
resembling the incriminated wife had been seen in a compromising 
position with a young groom in the stableyard of a nobleman’s 
castle. The attorney knew that the wife herself was the woman, 

; and he suggested this to the counsel, but said that there was a 
` maid, whom I will call Rose, upon whom suspicion might plausibly 
L} be thrown. Suspicion, happily unsuccessfully, was thrown upon Rose 
l by the counsel, who actually told the story himself; and when some- 
what roundly taken to task for it, calmly observed “that he had 
followed his instructions, but that he always felt it was rather hard 
upon Rose.” I thought then, and think now, that this conduct was 
infamous, dud that, in his case at least, it was true that a man in a 
wig and gown had done that which if he had done without those 
appendages, ‘most honourable men would have said with Henry the 
Fifth, 
i “We would not die in that man’s company”; 
or, with Horace: 


“Vetabo sub... . isdem 
Sit trabibus fragilemve mecum, 
Solvat phaselon.” 


(I would not sleep under the same roof with him, or go to sea with 
him in the same boat.) 

Now, whatever one may think of the counsel, it is plainly 
inconceivable that if he had been attorney as well as advocate, 
and had himself heard the confession of his client, he would 
have descended to such almost incredible baseness as to put upon 
another what he knegy from his client she had done herself. Let 
me say that this was an exception, and that I have lived my life 
amongst men as incapable of it as Bayard, and who would have con- 
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demned it as sternly as St. Paul. While, therefore, I am not 
insensible to the many advantages of the present system,,the comfort 
of which to the advocate I enjoyed for six-and-twenty years, I cannot 
shut my eyes to the many countervailing benefits to be found in the 
American practice if and when it is ever introduced into the English 
courts. 

“ Here, then, my words have end.” ‘Too long, and yet desultory 
and superficial. Forgive their imperfections, accept them as a poor 


2 





token of goodwill from an old judge to youthful students, from one ab v %4 
the end of his career to you who are at the beginning of yours, from ~ 7; * 
memory to hope, from winter to the spring which will surely and Da, 
very soon replace it, from one who has had much more success than he laws 
deserves, and who wishes you to succeed at least as well and to deserve See 
it better. i ; Rone 
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', DANTE IN HIS RELATION 
, TO THE THEOLOGY AND ETHICS OF 
a THE MIDDLE AGES. 


HE opinions of Dante, like those of every great writer who has 
etreated of ethical, political, or religious subjects, have been 
made the battle-ground of bitter controversy: Apart from those 
who fall into the shallow trap of seeking the greatness of the 
poet in some secret doctrine which can be read by the aid of a 
` verbal key, there are many who have sought for Protestantism, and 
~ I some who sought for Socialism, or even Nihilism, in his pages.* 
“a, And their interpretations, as was to be expected, have called out those « 
` of an opposite school, who have turned him into a champion of 
orthodoxy, and have treated his denunciation of the Papal policy as a 
separable accident of his poetry. Now in a sense it may be 
: maintained, that both parties are “right in what they affirm and 
wrong in what they deny.” Those who see in Dante’s words the 
germs of religious and political change are not altogether in error, 
though they sometimes look for the evidence of their view in the 
wrong place. The writers who are most revolutionary in their 
ultimate effect are not those who violently break away from the 
institutions of the past and set up a new principle against them, but 
rather those who so thoroughly enter into the spirit of those institu- 
tions that they make them, so to speak, transparent. When the 
soul becomes visible, the body is ready to drop away. We 
i often find systems of doctrine surviving the most violent attack from 
s without, and apparently only deriving new vigour from the contest. 
nt But one thing there is which they cannot survive—viz., being 
` thoroughly understood and appreciated, for the intelligence that has 
fully appreciated them has ipso facto grown out of them and beyond 


a them. It has extracted the principle from its former embodiment, 
a and so made it capable of entering into combination with other 
; principles to produce new forms of life and thought. It is in this 
we * E, Aroux: “Dante Hérétique, Révolutionaire, et Socialiste.” 
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relation that Dante stands to thedieval Catholicism. In attempting 
to revivify its ideas, he “ betrayed its secret.” As Plato in his 
“ Republic ” developed the ruling ideas of Greek politics to a point at 
which they necessarily break through the form of the Greek state and 
destroy, it, so Dante, in giving a final and conclusive utterance to 
medieval ideas, at once revealed the vital source of their power, and 
showed where they ‘come into contradiction with themselves and point 
beyond themselves for their completion. The attempts made to prove 
that Dante was a “ Reformer before the Reformation,” or a “ Revolu- 
tionary before the Revolution ” are, in the sense in which they were 
made, vain and futile: and, in spite of the rough way in which he 
denounces the state of things ecclesiastica] and political, writers like 
Ozanam and Hettinger have no difficulty in showing Dante’s complete 
orthodoxy, and his complete acceptance of the Catholic system 
of life and thought. Even from the first the Catholic Church 
recognised that the attacks of Dante were the wounds of a friend, and 
that it would be an absurdity to put in the Index a poem which was 
the most eloquent of all expressions of its own essential ideas. The 
revolutionary power of Dante’s poetry lay in quite a different direction. 
It lay just in this, that Dante held up to mediæval Catholicism its 
own ideal, the very principle on which it rested and from which it 
drew all its power, that he judged it by that ideal, and that by that 
ideal he found it wanting. For, although, as “the most hopeful son 
of the Church Militant,” Dante seemed to himself to be able to 
indicate one simple way in which the old order of Church and State 
could be restored, to all but himself the very expression of the 
conditions necessary for this return to the past was the demonstration 
of its impossibility. 

In this article, it is not proposed to consider Dante as a poet, or at 
least to enter into any questions directly connected with the poetic 
form in which he has expressed himself, but rather to treat him as a 
writer who sought in his own way to read the signs of his times, and ae 
to declare to others the lesson he had thus learnt. In doing so, we are 
judging Dante according to a standard which he himself has set up. 
The poetic form, indeed, is inseparable from Dante’s thought, as is 
shown by his comparative failure to utter himself in prose; but to 
himself it was, so to speak, an inseparable accident, necessary only as 
the vehicle of his message to his time, as the form through which 








Dante simply the lastperfect expression of the same thought, which in all 
his other works, both of prose and verse, it had been his effort to 
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alone he could express his whole conception of human life, and aat 
“justify the ways of God to man.” If ever there has been a poetry : Bes 
which was indifferent to its own matter, it was certainly not the “sacred ah w 
poem to which heaven and earth had set their hands so that for many E 
years it had made the poet lean.” The “ Diving Commedia” was for we 
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utter. It is not, indeed, a didactic poem in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Dante was too perfect an artist not to see that the direct prac- 
tical movement of the preacher or the orator is alien to the contem- 
plative spirit of poetry. But it is didactic in the sense that it is an 
effort to exhibit the ideal truth of things, the moral law of the world, 
which is hidden from us by the confusion of phenomena, and the illu- 
sion of our own passions. Hence the first problem suggested by the 
“ Commedia ” is, how Dante’s poetry becomes the vehicle of a complete 
philosophical and theological view of human life without ceasing to be 
poetry. 

We may answer, in the first place, that the reason why Dante is 
able to be philosophical without ceasing to be poetical, is' the same 
which enables Plato to approach so closely to poetry without ceasing 
to be a philosopher. By Dante, as by Plato, every part is seen in the 
light of the whole, and therefore, becomes a kind of individual whole 
in itself. Dante can be faithful to truth without ceasing to be a poet, 
becayse for him, the highest truth is. poetical. His unceasing effort 
to reach the poetry of truth and the truth of poetry may be 
evidenced in many ways. He began his career as a poet by a kind 
of Wordsworthian reaction against the affectations of the Provencal 


‘ gchool, from which he received his first lessons in the art of verse. In 


a well-known passage in the ‘‘ Purgatorio,” Bonagiunta di Lucca, one of 
his poetical predecessors, questions him as to the reason of the 
superiority of his lyrics. Dante answers that his secret was simply 
strict adherence to the truth of feeling. ‘I am one, who, when love 
inspires me, make careful note of what he says, and in the very 
manner in which he speaks within, I set myself to utter it.” Bona- 
giunta is made to answer: “ Now, I see the obstacle which made me 
and the Notary and Guittone fall short of the sweet new style, which 
in your verses sounds in my ears. I see clearly that your wings 
follow closely after the dictation of love, which was certainly not the 
case with us.” In the description of outward things, Dante’s minute 
accuracy, as of one who wrote always “with his eye on the object,” 
is one of his most obvious characteristics. Sometimes he goes so 
far in breaking through the conventional limitations of poetical 
language as to give us a shock of surprise, like that which we receive 
from the homely detail of Wordsworth ; though in Dante we never 
meet with those pieces of crude undigested prose to which Words- 
worth sinks in his less inspired moments. More often Dante falls 
into this kind of error in relation to the prose, not of bare fact, but of 
thought. In his anxiety to utter the whole truth of his theme, and 
to make his work a kind of compend of philosophy and theology, 
he sometimes introdwces definitions and expositions of doctrine, which 
are too abstract to be fused into unity with any poetic symbol; as, for 
instance, in the curious Aristotelian lecture on the relations of the 
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soul and the body, which he puts into the mouth of the poet Statius. 
Generally, however, the intractableness of his theme is overcome 
partly by the Platonic cast of Dante’s thoughts, to which we have already 
referred, and partly by the realising force of imagination with which 
these thoughts are grasped. The synthetic power of poetry, which 
individualises all that is universal, is made the scrvant of the philoso- 
phic synthesis, which overcomes abstraction by grasping ideas in their 
relations, The passage in the thirteenth canto of the “ Paradiso,” where 
St. Thomas is made to expound the scale of being, and the parallel 
passage in the first canto, are good instances of the way in which 
Dante conquers this difficulty. And it is remarkable that he succeeds, 
not by expansion, but by compression of thought; in other words, he 
makes, the conceptions of philosophy and theology poetic, not by dilut- 
ing them in metaphors, but by a concentrated intensity of expression, 
which suggests the connection of each part with the whole, and the 
presence of the whole in every part. 

What, then, is Dante's theme? To this Dante himself gives an 
answer which might at first sight seem inconsistent with the very 
nature of poetry, as a direct sensuous presentment of its object. In 
his letter to Can Grande della Scala, to whom he dedicates the 
“ Paradiso,” he declares that the subject of the “Commedia,” taken 
literally, is the state of souls after death. But, he goes on, if the 
work be taken allegorically, the subject is man, as by the good or ill 
use of his freedom he becomes worthy of reward or punishment. 
Now, many modern critics might be disposed to say that to play in 
this way with double meanings is necessarily to lose the immediate 
appeal of poetry to our inner perception, and to “sickly o’er the 
native hues of” imagination “with a pale cast of thought.” Nor 
can we escape the force of this objection by saying that the allegory 
is an after-thought, which occurred to Dante only when his poem was 
completed, and did not ‘affect him during its composition. On the 
contrary, during the course of the poem he frequently directs our 
attention to the “ subtle veil” under which he half conceals and half 
reveals a higher truth : and this deeper meaning is suggested to us not 
only by the numerous symbolic figures which are introduced at each 
stage of our progress, but by the main lines of the structure of the 
“Commedia.” Even this might be regarded by some as a concession 
which was forced upon Dante by the ideas of his time. But, when 
we look more closely, we see that such a double meaning is no mere 
literary convention, but that it is inwrought into the very essence 
of Dante’s work. It was, in fact, the necessary condition which he 
had to fulfil, in order to be, what Carlyle calls him, “ the spokesman 
of ten silent centuries.” If Dante was to give poetic expression to 
the consciousness of the Middle Ages, it was as necessary for him to 
live in two worlds at once as for Homer to live in one. What 
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characterised the Homeric age was the fresh sense of the reality of 
life and its interests, and therefore the poet of the “ Iliad” and the 
“ Odyssey ” could introduce the world of the dead only as a shadowy 
and spectral existence at the extreme verge of his picture of the living 
world. But to the highest consciousness of the Middle Ages it might 
almost be said that the parts were inverted, and that the world of the 
living was but a shadowy appearance through which the eternal 
realities of another world were continually betraying themselves. 
The poet who made himself the interpreter of such a time was obliged 
to encounter all the difficulties of this strange division of man’s being. 
He must draw his picture, as it were, on windows lightened by an 
unseen sun. However alien it might seem to the nature of poetry, or 
at least to the ordinary theory of its nature, he must be prepared to 
live in an atmosphere of double meanings, of crosslights and symbolic 
references, in which nothing was taken for simply itself; and yet, 
in spite of this, he had to be ‘simple, sensuous, and passionate,” in 
orde» to be a poet at all. It is his strange success in this apparently 
impossible task that gives the unique character to Dante’s achieve- 
ment. His poem seems as if it were constructed to refute all the 
ordinary canons of poetic criticism, and to prove that genius is its 
own law. But the key to the difficulty is not very hard to discover. It 
is just through the symbolic nature of his theme that Dante finds his 
way back to poetic truth and reality. It is because the other world, 
as he fixes his eyes upon it, turns for him into an enlarged and 
idealised counterpart of this world, because its eternal kingdoms of 
“Hell,” “Purgatory,” and “Paradise,” are for him the symbol of 
the powers which underlie and control the confusing struggle of 
human life, that Dante is able to give to his journey through all 
these supernatural kingdoms the vivid force of natural realisation. 
Hence it may fairly be said, that itis just because the ‘“‘ Commedia” is 
symbolic that it is true. Accepting the dualism of the Middle Age, 
Dante can transcend it only by the double reflection of each world 
upon the other. 

The meaning of this last statement will become clearer, if we con- 
sider for a moment the nature and origin of that dualism. It arose 
out of the opposition of Christianity to the ancient forms of life 
which it had to overcome. As in every great revolution by which 
a new principle of life has been introduced into human history, it 
was to be expected that the negative side of Christianity should 
manifest itself first. Till the enemy. was conquered, it was impossible 
that he should be recognised as not altogether an enemy. And the 
materialism and sensualism, which were partly consequences of the 
fact that ancient civilisation was in process of decay, made it ail but 
impossible for the Christian, under the fresh inspiration of the most 
idealistic faith which the world had ever seen, to admit any kindred 
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between the new life and the old. The Church was necessarily 
miktant against the world, till the world was subdued. Only after 
the first shock of antagonism had ceased, and the new society was 
secure in itself, did it become possible for it to see that there were 
many elements in the old system which might be appropriated by it. 
and used as materials for the new social structure. And it was not 
till centuries had passed, not indeed till the present age, that it could 
be discerned that there is a deeper root of unity, from which all religions 
and civilisations spring, and in view of which even such a change as 
the introduction of Christianity can be regarded as a step in the 
development of one life. 

Christianity was, therefore, at the outset, and in the eyes both of 
those who accepted and of those who rejected it, a revolutionary 
idealism, which, as it turned the cross into the highest symbol of 
honour, seemed to invert all the old standards of excellence, and all 
the old criteria of truth. ‘Those who have turned the world up- 
side down are come hither also.” The characteristic of the new 
religion, which was most prominent in the minds of its earliest 
converts, is the antithetic abruptness of its inversion of the outward, 
and, we may even say, of the inward order of ancient life; and it 
was the apparent lawlessness involved in this, revolution which 
turned the prejudice of the world against it. “He hath put 
down the mighty from their seats, and hath exalted the humble 
and meek,” is the birth song of the new creed; and St. Paul, who 
made the first steps toward turning the immediate utterance of 
Christian feeling into a theory, is continually insisting on the 
‘theme that “God hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the mighty.” The same thing seen from the ontside 
made the Roman emperors regard Christianity as the most fatal 
and horrible of superstitions, a superstition which inspired the dregs 
of society with a subversive madness, and made them for the first 
time unsubmissive to the firm hand, of Roman discipline. It is true 
that Christianity was not outwardly revolutionary in its immediate 
aims. It preached submission to lawful authority, and not revolt; 
and it recognised even the empire that persecuted it as, in a sense, 
“ ordained of God.” But the instinct of its enemies was true. It 
submitted, not because it accepted the world’s law, but because it 
stood so far off from that law that it could easily avoid any 
conflict with it: because, in the idealism of its faith, it could 
treat the whole order of secular life as something extraneous and 
indifferent. The Christian slave endured his chains, because slavery 
and mastery, the dunghill or the thro could matter little or 
nothing to one whose citizenship was n. Such a doctrine 
hid its revolutionary power in the exc iritualism. But the 
imperial instinct of Rome recognise mission was 
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l treacherous, and that the political system of the empire must neces- 


sarily be destroyed by the development of a principle, which it could 
neither assimilate nor- overcome. The Church grew within the 
empire, at once using it, and exhausting its energy by the invasive 
power of its stronger spiritual life, till in the course of time the 
imperial authority had to choose between extinction and submission. 
The intellectual narrowness that hinders men from grasping more 
than one aspect of a great principle at one time, and even the limita- 
tions of human speech, are continually tending to exaggerate relative 
into absolute opposition, and to reduce unity into identity. And, as in 
its distinctive maxim, “ Die to live,” Christianity contained the germ at 
once of a deeper antagonism, and of a more comprehensive reconcilia- 
tion, between the different elements of man’s nature, than any previous 
svstem it was inevitable, that in its development it should sway 
between the two extreme poles of Manichæan Dualism and a Panthe- 
ism in which all difference of good and evil was lost; though it could 
not identify itself either with the one or the other without losing its 
distinctive character. The necessity of conquering other forms of 
belief and of contending with the materialism of ancient civilisation 
tended at first to throw emphasis upon the negative rather than the 
positive aspect of the maxim. And this tendency was seconded by 
the order of thought in the maxim itself, which involved that self- 
realisation should be sought through self-sacrifice. The consequence 
was that the early Church threw all its weight in this direction, and 
viewed its own life as éssentially opposed to that of the kingdoms of 
this world, which it expected soon to be subverted by the second 
coming of Christ. It is, however, noticeable that, in its earliest 
form, Christianity is less hopeless of the world, less dualistic than it 
afterwards became: even the Millenarian idea being itself a witness 
that the first Christians saw no incongruity in the idea that this world 
should be directly turned into the kingdom of God, or in the hope 
that, without passing through the gate of death, the faithful should 
have their mortal nature transformed entirely by the power of the 
new life. ‘The explanation of this lies partly in the fact that the first 
Christians received the principle of Christianity in its unevolved com- 
pleteness, before the tendency to emphasise one side of it kad gained 
strength. Still more it lay in the natural confidence of those who 
first felt the inspiring power of the new faith, and who had not yet 
learned to estimate the obstacles that stood between the simple 
acceptance of the Christian principle in its unexplained generality 
and the realisation of it in a complete system of life and thought. In 
the first intuitive appreh n of a new idea of life everything seems 
at once to be attai its universality men seem to postess a 
present infinity, a unlimited good, which can be resisted 
by nothing des everything. In this sense Hegel 
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speaks of the infinite value of the unenfolde:! religious emotion, as it 
exists in the breast of the simplest man who has felt its power. 
But, in another point of view, an iden s> apprehended is merely 
a germ, which as yet has shown as little f what it contnins or 
of the real results to which it will grow as the accrn shows of 
the future oak. In the course of the second century, when the 
first fervour of hope and faith was over, t began to be seen that 
the perfect fruition of the Christian ideal could not be grasped nt 
once, The immediate hope of a sudden d-v ne change of the world 
disappeared, and with it, we might almost ay, the hope of a realisa- 
tion of Christianity in this world. The firs- steps toward the building 
up of an organised community of Christi.cs brought with them a 
consciousness of the immense hindrances, inward and outward, which 
stood in the way of the realisation of a Lingdom of heaven upon 
earth. And, though the idea that human arture is capable of a com- 
plete purification and regeneration could nt be lost without the loss 
of Christianity itself, the belief began to p-evail that such completion 
can be attained only in another world. 

Hence the apparent contradiction that tas principle of Christianity 
comes to be regarded as unrealisable, just at the time when the first 
steps are taken to realise it. It is wher the Church has begun to 
establish itself as one of the political porers of the world, that the 
expectation of a kingdom of God on earth all but disappears, and 
Christianity becomes decisively an other-vorld faith—the hope of a 
victory to be won, and a fruition to be enj:yed, only beyond the grave. 
In like manner, it is when the Christica idea has ceased to be a 
simple consciousness of relation to Chris, when it has put itself in 
relation to the philosophy of the ancient world and begun to develop 
into a system of doctrine, that the distincion of faith and knowledge 
begins to be emphasised, and divine things to be regarded as alto- 
gether beyond the sphere of the understanding of man. In the New 
Testament, and especially in the Epistles of St. Paul, the minor 
note of sadness—which could never lə entirely absent from the 
expression of the Christian consciousness—is sometimes all but lost in 
the hope of a joy to be revealed in the n-er future; ond sorrow takes 
the aspect of a passing shadow, which is s on to disappear from the new 
heuvens and the new earth. But with tle apostolic age this confident 
spirit passes away, and life begins to be ~egarded as a pilgrimage in a 
foreign land, in which the Christian ha continually to contend with 
enemies without and within, and no -rnition corresponding to his 


hopes is to be expected. Existence is taus, as it were, projected into, 


a future beyond the grave, and even tha Church is conceived, not as 
the kingdom of God realised on earth, but as an azk of refuge, in which 
man is to be carried through the storms of life to his true fatherland. 
It was by the aid of this conceptioa, which practically deferred 
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the realisation of its ideal zo another world, that the Church was 
enabled to retain that ideal and yet partly to reconcile itself to the 
conditions of its existence n a society still only half civilised, and 
organised on principles alien to Christianity. For the division which 
was ths made between the secular and the sacred, if in one point of 
view it tended to exalt the Jhurch at the expense of the State, yet 
supplied an excuse to the forner for tolerating in the latter a kind of 
life that was not in harmony vith its own principles. In this way the 
revolutionary tendencies of Christianity, the demands of its idealistic 
morality, and its purely spirimual criteria of judgment were retained, 
and yet made reconcileable wth acquiescence in the status quo, and 
even with a Conservative allience with the existing political powers. 
The kingdoms of this worlé were allowed to subsist, nay, their 
authority was consecrated, by a church which repudiated all their 
principles of life and government; and the doctrine that this life is 
merely a preparation for anotaer enabled Christianity to be used as 
an anodyne to reconcile men to sufferings and wrongs which were 
regarded as inevitable, rather tnan as a call to change the institutions 
which caused such evils. On tks other hand, the Church, at least in its 
dedicated orders, in its priests. monks, and nuns, sought to realise 
within itself that higher life which it refrained from demanding 
from the world.. But even hers the same antagonism betrayed itself ; 
and the three vows of the “ rel gious” life turned Christianity into an 
ascetic struggle against Nature. Yet such asceticism could not be 
based on the idea (which undarlay earlier ascetic systems) that tho 
natural passions or feelings ar in themselves evil. Such a Mani- 
chean division, discordant as it was felt to be with the doctrine 
of a divine humanity, was once for all rejected and refuted by the 
first great speculative genius oi the Western Church, St. Augustine. ' 
It remained that asceticism shcald be conceived as a stage of transi- 
tion, and that the object of it saould be taken to be, not to root out 
nature, but only to purify it. TJature must die to itself that it might 
live to God, but it could so die without perishing; it could rise again 
to a new spiritual life without ceasing to be Nature. Nay, if the 
mediæval saint could believe thet Nature had so “died to live,” he 
could even accept its voice as divine. On this point, however, he 
was very difficult to reassure; he was, indeed, scarcely willing to 
admit that the spiritual death of Nature, which is the beginning of a 
higher life, could come before th natural death of the body. Hence 
the highest morality, the morality of the cloister, remained for him 
negative and ascetic, and, if he e~er regarded it as a preparation for a 
positive morality in which impul e and duty should be made one, it 
was in a future life only that he expected such an ideal to be realised. 
The tender feminine voice of media val piety, its self-repression and sub- 
mission to an evil present, its ardent longing for a glory to be revealed, 
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its self-mortification and renunciation of the world, and its exultant 
consciousness that everything it lost would one day be regained, its 
combination of all-levelling love with the resigned acceptance of a 
social state in which men were held down and held asunder by the 
most fixed class-divisions, were the natural results of this curious 
compromise. Christianity had brought together so many apparently 
inconsistent elements of thought and feeling, that in the first instance 
it was possible for them to be combined only by distributing them 
between two worlds. But, after all, it was one mind that lived in 
both : it was one spirit which was thus divorced from itself, and which 
was at the same time engaged in a continual effort to overcome the 
division. s 

Dante comes at the end of the Middle Ages, and, as has already 
been indicated, it was his work to bring the mediæval spirit to a con- 
sciousness of itself and so to carry it beyond itself. He does so, how- 
ever, not by the rejection of any of its characteristic modes of thought. 
He does not, like some of his immediate successors, recoil from the one- 
` sided spiritualism of the Middle Ages, and set against it a naturflistic 
delight in the beauty of the world of sense. Nor does he rise to that 
higher perception of the spiritual in the natural which has inspired 
the best modern poetry.. He was no Boccaccio or Heine, raising the 
standard of revolt in the name of mere nature against all that hindered 
her free development. Nor was he a Shakspere or Goethe who 
could spiritualise the natural by force of insight into its deeper , 
meaning. But, accepting without a shadow of a doubt or hesitation ` 
all the constitutive ideas of mediæval thought and life, he grasped 
them so firmly and gave them such luminous expression that the 
spirit in them broke away from the form. The force of imaginative 
realisation with which he saw and represented the supernaturalism, 
the other-worldliness, the combined rationalism and mysticism of the 
Middle Age, already carried in it a new idea of life. In this view 
we might say that Dante was the last of mediwval‘and the first of 
modern writers. To show that this is the case will bə the object 
of the remainder of this paper. 

We may best realise this aspect of Dante’s poem if we regard it in 
three different points of view, and if we consider how he deals with three 
contrasts or antagonisms which run through all mediæval thought 
and life—though, indeed, they may rather be regarded as different ` 
aspects of one great antagonism: first, with the antagonism between 
this and the other world; secondly, with the antagonism between 
the’ Empire and the Church, with which in Dante’s mind is closely 
connected the opposition between faith and reason, or between 
theology and philosophy; and, finally, with the antagonism between 
the natural and the spiritual, or between the morality of self-denial 
and the morality.of self-realisation. 
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1. It has already been pointed out that medieval religion tended 
to regard the world as a sphere’ in which man is prepared- for a’ 
better life, but which has no substantial worth in itself. ‘This is 

not our home,” “the native land, the patria of the soul, is in 
heaven, ” “ we are ‘pilgrims and sojourners, who seek for a city that 
hath foundations.” ^ In such sayings we find the distinctive note of 
mediæval piety, the source at once of its weakness and its strength, ‘of 
its almost fatalistic resignation to suffering, and ‘of its consoling 
power. The other world is the inheritance of those who have failed in 
this ; and the sense of failure, the sense that man’ is utterly powerless 
in himself, had in this period altogether expelled the joyous self-con- 
fidence of ancient virtue. This change may be traced to many causes. 
The sufferings of an age of war and oppression, the insecurity of a time | 
when the tribal bonds of barbarous society were being dissolved, and 
when the unity of modern nations was not yet established, may fyrnish 
a partial explanation ; but still more is due to the agonies of fear and 
remorse, which took the place of the self-confident animalism and rude 
freedom of the Teutonic races when brought into the presence of the 
new spiritual light of Christianity, and to the ascetic recoil from all 
secular-interests, which, as we have seen, was the necessary result of 
the first conflict ‘of Christian ideas with a world they, could not yet 
_ transform. These causes tended to develop a kind of religion which 
withdrew man from the interests of the present and, as it were, trans- 
ferred the centre,of gravity of his life beyond the grave. Such a 
religion essentially contrasted with the religions of classical antiquity, 
which were in the main worships of a divine principle revealed in the 
family and the State. And it contrasted. equally with the religion of 
the Jews, which, if it took men beyond the present, yet did not lift 
them out of this world, but only carried them forward to a better 
future for their race. It has often been felt as a difficulty by modern 
students of the history of religion, that ancient religions dwelt so little 
on the concerns of another world; but -it is a difficulty only because 
the medieval stamp has been so strongly impressed on our minds 
that, like Kant, we are ready to say that “without a belief in a 
future state no religion can be conceived.” But the inspiring power 
of religion for most of the peoples of antiquity lay, mainly at 
least, in the view which it led them to take of this rather than of another 
world. Mediæval Christianity, on the other hand, turned the Jewish 
aspiration after a better future on earth into a belief that man’s 
good can be realised, and his happiness attained, only in heaven. 
And, for what‘was thus ‘lost in the inspiring power of the conscious- 
ness of a divine purpose realising itself in the ‘present life of 
man, it tried to make up by the idea of the present life as a 
_ preparatory discipline for another. Now, it is easy to see that 
such a belief is susceptible of many shades of meaning. It is capable , 
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of sinking into the coarsest superstition which barters a joy here 
for a joy of no higher character in the life to’come. Yet, even in 
that case it may be said, that the joys that are not seen, the 
desires that cannot be gratified here and „now, are by that very fact 
changed and elevated in character, if for no other reason’ at least 
because a joy not possessed is always idealised by imagination. And 
it may be further said that even medieval Christianity, if it caught 
men at first by sensuous fears and hopes, contained in itself a pro- 
vision for their gradual idealisation, as the nature of the Christian 
life became better known. It admitted of a sort of sliding scale of 
interpretation from the mere superstitious fear of the vengeance ‘of 
God to the most saintly desire for inward purity. Still, so long as it 
laid such exclusive emphasis on the idea of another life—which was 
broken off from this life by a’chasm that could not be filled-up—so 
long as its supernatural was not the natural seen in its ideal truth, 
but, so to speak, another natural world somewhat differently constitu- 
ted, so long medizval religion wanted something which, e.g., even 
Greek religion possessed. The division of the religious from” the 
secular vocation of man was necessarily a source of disharmony in all 
his existence. It led naturally and almost inevitably to a separation 
between divine service and that service of God which is only another 
aspect of the service of man—a separation which turns religion into 
superstition, and deprives morality of its ideal character.’ Now in 
Dante’s great poem the mediæval form of representation is strictly 
preserved. Human life is viewed as essentially a preparation for 
another world, whose awful reality throughout overshadows it, and 
reduces its interests almost into an object of contempt, except when 
they are viewed in relation to that world. ‘‘O, wretched man,'do ye 
not see that we are worms produced only to contain the angelic 
butterfly, which flies to justice without a covering,” is one- of many 
similar utterances ; and in a remarkable passage in the “Paradiso”. Dante 
represents himself as looking down upon the earth from the highest 
heaven, and makes the minuteness of its apparent size a symbol of the 
littleness of earthly things as seen from the heavenly point of view. 
Yet, after all, the eternal world which he exhibits to us is just this 
world seen sub specie eternitatis, this world as it is to one who views 
it in its moral aspect. ‘And, as we see from the letter to Can Grande 
della Scala already quoted, Dante means it to be so understood. 
Thus taken, the ‘“Inferno”and the “Paradiso” are simply Evil and Good 
in the full development of their abstract opposition,and the “Purgatorio” 
is simply this world, regarded as a scene of moral struggle and puri- 
fication, Thus, both in the “Inferno” and in the “ Paradiso,” Dante’s 
attempt is to make the woe and the joy :as closely as possible the 
visible expression of character, which finds its doom in being fixed 
for ever in its characteristic act or attitude; and in the “Purgatorio ”, 
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‘ the same sufferings—which in the “ Inferno” had been the penal return 
of the crime upon the criminal—become the purifying pains through” 
which he frees himself from his sin. Or, looking at it in a slightly 
different point of view, the descent of Dante through the circles of 
the “ Inferno” is a kind of treatise on the process of moral degradation, 
and his ascent through the Purgatorial mount, together with his upward 
flight through the heavens, a description ‘of the process of moral 
renovation. Thus in the upper circles of the “Inferno” we begin with 
the sins of passion, of inordinate indulgence in some finite good, with 
lust, gluttony, avarice, and prodigality, the punishment being in each 
case a kind of symbol of the crime, or as has just been said, the 
return of the crime upon the criminal. Those. who have yielded to 
lawless desire are blown about in the dark whirlwind. The avaricious , 
and the prodigal are doomed to the endless task of rolling heavy 
‘weights backward and forward, each undoing the others work. 
Lowest among the sins of passion Dante puts the discontent which 
wastes its energy in fretting against the limits. of earthly satisfaction, 
and will not look kindly upon the light of day.* Those who have 
been thus morose and sullen in their lives are plunged in the deep 
mire, where they continually keep up a monotonous complaint. “Sad 
were we above in the sweet air, which is brightened by the sun, bearing 
in our hearts a lazy smoke that hid its light from our eyes; now are 
we sad in the black mire.” In the next circle is- punished the sin of 
heresy, which is for Dante the acceptance of the evil in place of the 
good principle, or, in other words, the denial of that higher idea of life 
which raises man above the animals.. Those who have thus shut their 
minds to il ben del intelletto. are prisoned in fiery tombs. -Out of this 
root of evil principle, according to Dante’s way of thinking, spring 
all the sins of malevolence, of hate of God and man, beginning in 
violence and ending in deceit and treachery in all its kinds, which, 
as involving the utmost corruption of man’s peculiar gift of reason, are 
punished in the lowest circles of the ‘‘ Inferno.” 

In the “ Purgatorio” the principle of. good is supposed to have 
been restored, and therefore suffering has ceased to be penal, and has 

“ changed into the purifying pains by which men free themselves from 

evil. Hence, though there is nothing ‘here exactly corresponding to 

the lower circles of the “ Inferno,” the lowest terraces of the Purga- 
torial mountain have still to purge away some remaining stains of the 

baser forms of sin, stains of pride, envy, and anger, which make a 

man seek his own good in opposition to the good of his neighbours. 

In the fourth circle, man’s purification from accidia—that torpid and 

relaxed temper of mind which refuses to be stimulated to action 

either by divine loge or -by-the desire of finite good—prepares the 


* Of. Mr. Harr‘s’ essay on “The Spirita. Sense of the Divina Commedia,” ‘in the 
American Journal of Speculative Philosophy, for October 1887, which has suggested 
so.ne of the above remarks. ` 
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way for his purgation, in the three highest terraces, from the sins of 
passion, the sin of giving to finite good the love that should be reserved 
for the infinite. Finally, the heavenly journey of Dante carries us up 
through all the finer shades of spiritual excellence, beginning with the 
devotion that is not yet unswefving in purpose, the love that still clings 
to the charm of sense, and the: practical virtue which is still haunted 
with the “last infirmity of noble minds,” and ending with the pas- 
sionate faithfulness of crusaders like Dante’s ancestor, Cacciaguida, 
the pure zeal for justice of kings, like Godfrey of J erusalem, and the 
perfect devotion of monastic sainthood, whether seraphic in love with 
St. Francis, or cherubic in wisdom with St. Dominic, In all this 
Dante holds to-the medieval point of view, in so far as he makes this 
world altogether secondary and subordinate to the other ; yet he escapes 
the mediæval dualism by exhibiting the other world as simply the clear 
revelation of ideal forces which are hidden from us amid the confused 
phenomena of our earthly existence. In effect, though not in so many 
words, the postponement of this world to the other comes simply 
to mean the postponement of appearance to reality, of the out- 
ward show and semblance of life to the spiritual powers that are 
working in and through it. It is, therefore, no mere afterthought 
when, in his letter to Can Grande, Dante bids us regard the descrip- 
tion of the other world as symbolic of the truth about man’s life here. < 
We might even, from this point of view, be tempted to regard Dante's 
representation of the other world as a mere artistic form under which 
the universal meaning of our present life is conveyed. For, even if Dante 
did not mean to say this, his work says it to us. His poetical handling of 
theidea of another life tends to remove from it all that is conventional 
and arbitrary, and to turn it into the appropriate expression of an ever 
present moral reality. And, though some elements of the horror 
and brutality of the medieval conception of retribution are 
still retained in harsh discords of ,the “Inferno,” and some of 
the childishness, which mingled with the childlike purity of mediaeval 
piety, inthe dances and songs of the “ Paradiso,” we may, perhaps, 
compare these things to the unfinished parts of the statues of Michael . 
Angelo, which exhibit the material the artist had to use, and heighten 
our consciousness of his power by a glimpse of the diffculty with 
which he was struggling. 

2. In medizval thought the opposition between this and the other 
world was closely connected with the second’ opposition to which . 
reference has been made, the opposition between the Empire and the 
Church, between politics and religion, and also, as Dante holds, between 
philosophy and theology. In Dante’s prose treatise, the “ De Monarchia,” 
we have an elaborate argument in regular scholastte form, in which he 
‘tries to, defend his own reading of the politico-ecclesiastical ideal of the 
Middle Age, which was expressed in the maxim: “One God, one Pope, 
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one Emperor.” The folowing quotation gives the substance of 
Dante’s view : - 

“Jf man is a mean between the corruptible and the incorruptible, like 
every other mean, he must have something in him of both extremes. 
Further, as every nature is constituted in view of some ultimate end, man, 
who partakes of two natures, must be constituted in view of a twofold end. 
Two ends, therefore, the ineffable wisdom of Providence has set, before his 
efforts ; to wit, the beatitude of this life, which consists in the exercise of his 

‘ proper virtue,and which is figured to us by the Terrestrial Paradise ; and the 
beatitude of eternal life, which consists in the fruition of the divine vision, 
and which is represented by the Celestial Paradise. To these different 
beatitudes, as to different conclusions, we can attain only through different 
means. To the former we attain by the teaching of philosophy, which we 
follow in ‘the exercise of the moral and intellectual virtues. To the latter 
we attain by means of those spiritual teachings which transcend human - 
reason, and which guide us in the exercise of the theological virtues, faith, hope, 
and charity. These ends and the means to them are exhibited to us, on the 
one hand, by human reason expressing itself in its fulness in the philosophers, : 
and, on the other hand, by the Holy Spirit, which, through the prophets 
and sacred writers, through the Eternal Son of God Jesus Christ and his 
disciples, has revealed to us a truth which is beyond nature. But, in spite 
of all these evidences, human passion would inevitably disregard both the 
earthly and the heavenly end, unless men, like horses, had their brutal lusts 
restrained with bit and bridle. Hence there was needed, in order to bring 
man securely to his double end, a double directing power: to wit, the Holy 
Pontiff, to guide him in accordance with Revelation, to eternal life ; and the 
Emperor, to direct him to temporal felicity, in accordance with the precepts of 
philosophy. And since none or few, and these only with the utmost difficulty, 
could attain to this haven, unless the waves of deceitful lust were quelled, 
and the human race enabled to enjoy the freedom and tranquillity of peace, " 
this, above all, is the aim to which the Curator of the world, who is called 
the Roman Prince, should direct all his efforts : to wit, that in this mortal 
sphere life may be freely passed in peace. .... Tt is clear, then, that the 


The ideas which Dante thus expresses in prose govern the whole 
emovement of the “ Commedia.” They explain the contrast between the 
two guides of Dante, Virgil and Beatrice, the former of whom is imme- 
diately taken as the representative of philosophy, and of the teachings of 
reason, and indirectly also of the Roman imperial power which Dante 
regarded as the source of that secular moral discipline by which man is 
taught the cardinal Virtues of the secular life; while the latter speaks 

` for a theology based on revelation, and maintains the necessity of that 
discipline in the three theological virtues, which it is the function of the 
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Church to supply. The great evil of his time, according to Dante, 
was that these two different’ functions had been confused, that the 
Empire and the Church had become rivals instead of complements of 
each other, and that by this dislocation of the governing power, the 
whole life of man had been thrown into disorder: ‘‘ Ye ‘may well see 
that it is' ill guidance that has made the world stray from good, and 
not any corruption of the nature of man. Rome, that once gave peace to 
the earth, was wont to have two suns., Now that one has quenched the 
other, and the sword is joined with the pastoral staff, they must both 
wander from the path. For, so united, the ane fears not the other.” 

Asis manifest from this passage, the main responsibility for the 

perversion of the divine order of life, lay, in Dante’s opinion, with the 

_ Church, and especially with the Papacy, which, as he held, had aban- 
doned its proper functions, and had grasped at the imperial authority. 
For, by this policy, the Papacy alienated its natural ally, and gave 
opportunity for the undisciplined licence of the communes and the 
sanguinary ambition of France, to which the Papacy itself ere long 
became a victim. And the main cure for this state of things which 
Dante requires and prophesies is, that. some great emperor or servant 
of the empire, some Henry VII. or Can Grande, should appear to drive 
back to hell the wolf, cupidigia—i.e.,torepress the greedy ambition which 
had thrown the world into disorder, and to restore the Church to 
its original purity, the purity it had before the fatal gift of Con- 
stantine had begun to draw it into the arena of worldly politics. Dante, 
therefore, seeks for the reversal of the whole course of policy by which 
the. Church, especially after the time of Gregory the Great, had sought 
to establish its secular authority. He would strip the Church of her’ 
wealth in order tò'make her trust only in spiritual ‘weapons. In the 
“‘Tnferno,” Dante break’ out into taunts and rejoicings over the just 
fate of the simoniacal popes. “Tell me how much gold our Lord 
required of St. Peter, when he put the keys into his charge ? Verily 
he demanded -of.him nought, but “Follow me.” On the other hand, 

_ his intensest sympathy is réserved for the new orders of mendicant 
friars, who soùght to bring back the simplicity of the Gospel, and 
'his severest denunciations are for those who have corrupted the i 
purity of these orders, and of the Church in general. 

This enables us to understand an often-discussed passage in which 
Dante puts among those contemptible beings—who “were neither 
faithful nor rebellious, but were for themselves, and who are therefore 
“ hateful to God and to his enemies ”—-one who is characterised only 
as “the man who, through meanness, made the grand renunciation.” 
This we are told by all the older commentators of Dante refers to Pope 
Celestine, who resigned the papacy, and was: gucceeded by Boniface 
VOI. The contempt of Dante for this simple monk, who shrank 
from a burden which he could not bear, is to be understood only if 
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we regard it, as an expression of the disappointment of those who, 

in Celestine, saw a representative of the pure unworldly view of the 
` fanctions of the Church lifted to the throne of Christendom, and who: 
then saw him confess himself unequal to the mission thus committed 
to him. Dante sympathised with the resentment of the so-called 
“ spiritual Franciscans,”—those who sought to maintain, in all its 
strictness, the original law of St. Francis as to poverty—when, 
after a short interval, they saw worldly policy restored to the papal 
throne in the person of Boniface. Jacopone di Todi, the poet of the 
“Spiritual Brethren,” attacked Boniface with accusations of sacrilege, 
heresy and avarice, and in the “Paradiso” St, Peter is made to 
pronounce him a usurper. But for Celestine, whose selfish saintli- 
ness was not capable of sustaining contact’ with the world, and whose - 
` pusillanimity lost, as it seemed, the greatest of all ‘opportunities, Dante 
reserves his bitterest word of contempt. 

Now it is easy enough to see that Dante’s ideal of a iraa 

- Church, standing side by side with a universal empire, protected by 
’ the: empire, and by its unworldliness saved from all collision there- 
with, was impracticable, was indeed incapable of realisation in both 
its aspects. The universality of the empire was, even at the best, 
magni nominis umbra, and the assertion of its claims invariably 
brought it into collision with the privileges of the Church, and the 
- Church,.on the other hand, not seldom found itself driven to maintain 
those privileges by excommunicating the emperor and calling on his 
subjects to rebel. The emperors could not uphold. Jaw and’ order in 
their dominions without interfering with the spiritual courts and cur- 
tailing the rights of the clergy, and the popes saw no way of securing 
the independence of the Church except by asserting its claim to rule 
over the world. Thus the essential contradiction of the attempt to 
divide human life into two halves, and to determine definitely what 
was Cæsar’s, and what was God’s, showed itself in the logic of facts. 
Yet undoubtedly the idea of such a separation, which should leave 
each in possession of all its legitimate, prerdgatives, and should com- 
pletely secure it from coming into collision with the other, was the 
political ideal of the Middle Age; an ideal which was the necessary 
outcome of the way in.which the Christian Church had for centuries 
been existing or endeavouring to exist, as a community in the world 
yet not of it. Hence Dante was only following out that ideal in its 
most logical form, when he demanded that the Church should return 
to its original purity, and should withdraw from all interference with 
the interests of the world, and that. the empire should again become 
all-powerful over man’s secular life, as it seemed to have been before 
the Church became itgrival. We might perhaps say that in this view . 
of Dante’s we find a culminating instance of the mediæval method of 
escaping all difficulties by a ‘‘ Distinguo ”—ti.e., of using a distinction ' 
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to make a kind of truce between elements.which it could not bring 
together in a true reconciliation. By absolutely separating the empire 


and the Church, Dante conceived it to be possible to restore harmony | 


between them. And,-indeed, it is true that such abstract opposites, if 


they could exist, would cease to come into collision, because they- 


would cease to come into contact. Unfortunately, at the same time 
in which they thus cease to affect each other, they lose all meaning, 
as abstractions which have no. longer any reference to the whole from 
which they ‘were abstracted. Thus in Dante’s treatises ‘De 
Monarchia,” from which the above quotation is taken, the empire is 
represented as an omnipotent justice, which, because omnipotent, has 
no special interest of its own, ‘and therefore is freed from all tempta- 
tion to injustice ; while the Church is conceived as reaching the same 
ideal purity by the opposite way—i.e., by detaching itself from all 
. finite Interests whatever. The real leavers to be learnt from such an 
abstract opposition is just the reverse of that to which it apparently 
points. It is that the opposing forces can never cease to be fivals, 
and are therefore never safe from impure compromises, until they are 
brought to a unity as complementary manifestations of one principle 
of life, which at once reveals itself in their difference, and overcomes 
it. The problem is not to divide.the world between God and Cesar, 
or, as we should now say, between God and Humanity, but to give all 
to God in giving all to Humanity, Humanity being conceived, riot as 
a collection of individuals, but as an organism in which the Divine 
Spirit reveals himself. Of this solution there is no direct statement 
in Dante, nor could any unbiassed interpreter suppose that beneath 
the form of adhesion to the mediæval duality of Churck and empire, 
he conceals the idea of their essential unity. What gives a colour 
of reason’ to such an idea is merely that the new wine’of Dante’s 
poetry docs burst the old bottles of mediæval philosophy, or, in other 


words, that he: so states the medieval ideal that he makes us see it , 


to be in hopeless antagonism with reality and with itself, and at the 
same time to carry in it the germ of a new form of social life. 

8, A clearer anticipation of this ‘new order of ideas is seen 
in Dante’s treatment of the last of the three contrasts to which 
reference has been made. For Dante, as he repeats after St. 
‘Augustine and St. Thomas the conception of a twofold truth, a truth 
of reason which is determined by reason alone, and a truth of faith 
which is primarily due to revelation, so he necessarily accepts the idéa 
of a twofold morality, a morality of the four cardinal virtues, which 
are acquired by habit and teaching on the basis of nature, and a 
morality of the three ¢heological virtues, which are entirely the effeet 
of supernatural inspiration. Hence the continwally increasing danger 
and darkness of his descent through the circles of the Inferno, and the 
hopeful but slow and laborious nature of his ascent over the terraces 
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of the Purgatorial hill, are put in contrast with his swift upward 
flight through the planetary heavens, in which he is conscious of no 
effort, but only of the vision of Beatrice and of her growing brightness. 
But the theological barrier between the human and the divine which 
Dante thus acknowledges, and which we may even say, he builds into 
the structure of his poem, is removed or reduced to a merely relative 
‘difference, when we consider its inner meaning. In the exaltation of 
Beatrice two very different ideals of life are united, and two different 
streams of poetry, which had run separate up to the time of Dante,. 
are concentrated in a common channel. The chivalrous worship of 
-woman, which grew up in connection with the dnstitutions of 
feudalism, is combined with that adoration of divine love, as embodied 
in the Virgin Mother, which gave tenderness to the piety of the saints. 
The hymn of worship, in which the passionate devotion of St. Francis 
and Jacopone di Todi found utterance, absorbs into itself the love- 
ballad of the Troubadour, and the imaginative expression of natural 
feeling is purified and elevated by union with the religious aspirations | 
of the cloister. Thus poetry brings ideas which had been separated 
by the widest “space in nature” to “join like likes, and kiss like 
-native things.” Dante’s poetic idealism—with that levelling power ` 
which is characteristic of all idealism, and above all of the idealism of 
Christianity—sets. aside all the hindrances that had prevented human 
and divine love from ‘coalescing. Or, perhaps, we should rather say 
that he approximates as nearly to this result as the mediceval dualism 
will let him, retaining the mark of his time only in the fact that the 
natural passion which he idealises is one which was fed with hardly 
any earthly food, but only with a few words and looks, and which was, ‘ 
soon consecrated by. death. Thus: the ascetic ideal of purity, which 
shuns like poison the immediate touch of sense, claims its tribute ; 
but when this tribute has been paid, Dante has no further scruple in 
following the impulse of natural emotion which bids him identify his , 
` earthly love with the highest object of his reverence, with the divine 
wisdom itself. .Thus in the adoration of Beatrice the Platonic 
idealisation of owe is interwoven with the Christian worship of a 
divine Humanity ; and a step is made towards that renewed recogni- 
tion of the sacredness of natural feelings and relations, by. which 
modern is distinguished from mediæval ethics. 

Again, Dante accepts the medisval idea of the superiority 
of ‘the contemplative to the active life. This idea was the 
natural, result of the ascetic"and mystic view of religion which 
separates the loye of God from the love of man, and regards the 
service of the ‘latter as partly withdrawing our eyes ‘from 
the direct vision of the former. “To love God secundum se,” says 
St. Thomas,“ is more meritorious than to love one’s neighbour. Now 
the contemplative mo dineetly and eapi pertains to the love of. 
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God, while the active life directly ‘points to, the love of our neigh- ` 
' bour.” Such a doctrine, if logically carried out, would involve an - 
opposition of the universal principle of morality to all the particulars 
that ought to come under it; or, to express the same thing theo- 
logically, it would involve A cganentiae of God as a mere Absolute 
Being, who is not revealed in his creatures—a conception irreconcilable 
with the Christian idea ‘of the unity of the divine and the human. 
The natural inference from such a conception would be that we must 
turn away from the finite in order to bring ourselves into relation with 
_ the infinite. But, in Dante, the identification of Beatrice with the 
divine wisdom, or, what is:the same thing, the representation of the 
divine wisdom as individualised and embodied—and that not merely 
in Christ or in the saints, but in the human form that was nearest 
to the poet’s affection—-practically counteracts this tendency, and 
- involves a reassertion of the positive side of Christianity as against 
the over-emphasis which the Middle Age laid on its negative side. It 
> may, indeed, be said that, for Dante, the contemplative life remains still 
the highest. But this is not altogether true, at least in the sense in 
which the above objection holds good. For there is a sense in which 
contemplation may be said to include and go beyond action—the 
sense, viz., in which religion ' includes and goes beyond morality. 
Religion does not lift man out of ‘the practical struggle for good, but 
in a sense, it lifts him above it. It turns , morality from the effort 
after a distant and unattainable ideal into a consciousness of a divine 
power within, and without us, of which all things are the manifesta- 
tion; and so it énables us to regard all things as working together 
for good, even those that seem most to oppose it. . Religion is thus- 
primarily contemplative, not, as looking away from the world to God, 
. nor as excluding the active life of relation to the ‘world, but because 
it is a rest in the consciousness that the ultimate reality of things, 
the world as seen sub specie wternijatis, is at once rational and moral: 
And such a consciousness, though it gives the highest inspiration to 
moral activity, does so by removing much of the pain of effort, and 
especially much of the feeling of hopelessness, which is .apt to arise 
whenever moral effort is long continued against powerful obstacles. So 
far, then, the addition of religion to morality tends to assimilate moral 
` activity to Dante’s swift and effortless ascent into heaven, in which, as 
we have seen, he is drawn upward simply by the vision of Beatrice. 
‘Not I work, but God worketh in me,” is the genuine expression of 
religious feeling, and the source of its inspiring power. Dante puts 
the same idea in another way, when he tells us that, if freed from: 
the burden of sinful inclination, man cannot but follow the divine 
attraction of his nature, and inevitably rises to Paradise, as to his ` 
natural place. ‘Thou shouldest not wonder at thy ascent,” says 
Beatrice, ‘‘ any more than that a‘stream descends from the top of the. 
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hill to the bottom. It would rather be a marvel if, freed from all 


impediment, thou didst remain below, like living fire lying quietly 
on:the ground.” Thus in Dante’s hands the one-sided exaltation of 
the contemplative life, which he accepts as part of the theological 
adition of his time, becomes susceptible of an interpretation which 
yemoves all its one-sidedness. It is open for us to take it as express- 
ing the truth that religion bases the “ ought to be” of morality upon 
a deeper“ is,” and that the moral ideal is not merely a subjective 
hope or ‘aspiration of the individual, but our best key to the nature 
ef things, In a similar way the absolute distinction—which Dante, 
like the scholastic theologians whom he followed, is obliged to make— 
between the truths of faith and the truths ‘of reason, finally resolves 


itself into this, that there are some truths which cannot be attained i 


except by those “ whose intelligence is ripened in the flame of love”; 
er, in other words,’ some truths that must be felt and experienced 
before they can be known. Considering all thése points, we may 
fairly gay that, ‘orthodox as Dante is, his poem is the euthanasia of 


the‘dualistic theology and ethics of the Middle Ages. In spite of ' 


the horrors of his ‘‘ Inferno,” which are the poetic réflection of the 
superstitious terrors of a half-barbdrows age, and in spite of the 
monastic austerity and purity of his Paradise of: light and music, 
which is like a glorified edition of the services of the church, Dante 
interprets the religion of the cloister in such a way as to carry us 
beyond it. His “ Divina Commedia” may be.compared to the portal 
ef a great cathedral, through which. we emerge from the dim 
religious light of the Middle Ages into the open day of the modern 
world, but emerge with the imperishaþle memory of those harmonies 
əf form and colour on which we have been gazing, ‘and with the 
ergan notes that lifted our soul to heaven still sounding in our ears. 


EDWARD CAIRD. 
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TRUSTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


O future treatise on political economy will be complete witRout an | 
exposition of modern Trusts, which have attained such alarm- 
ing proportions i in the United States of América. The growth of these 
combinations is one of the most remarkable economic developments ef 
the time.. The great staples of the country , are fast falling into 
their clutches; and some of the necessaries of life are. already 
under their contiol: Trusts ‘are illegal corporations, born of 
rapacity, ‘and maintainéd by the exercise of tyzanny. Their 
organisation’ is secret; their workings dark, silent, and subtle, 
They stretch out their tentacles—quietly and stealthily—until whols 
industries “are in their grasp. They are contrivances to create a 
monopoly by throttling all competitors. They squeeze the people at 
both extremes of the commercial scale—grinding down those whe 
furnish the raw material and supply the labour to the lowest limit, 
and exacting the highest possible price from the consumer. Once 
established, Trusts soon become strong—almosé impregnable—citadels 
of capital. The highest business capacity is employed in organising and 
maintaining them. They laugh at public opinion, ride rough-shod 
over legislative enactments, and baffle the law courts. They bridle 
newspapers with subsidies, and send members to Congress. They 
have their agents in every Legislature, and Bills are passed in their 
interest. They tamper with judges; they. ally themselves with 
political leaders, and hire professors of political economy to defend 
them. But the people are at last awakening to the dangers of Trusts, 
and see in them not only an interference with.trade, but a menace te 
political liberty. Trusts stand in the forefront of the Protectionist.. 
breastworks. They are the crux of the tarif question. It is round 
them that the battle rages most fiercely, and tariff reformers are bens 
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before all things on clearing them away. In this article I will 
, endeavour to sketch the rise of these Trusts, to explain their organisa-, 
tion, to indicate their extent, to point out their effect, to seek the 
cause of their existence, and suggest the remedy. 


I. 


i 7 m o 
What is a Trust? In answering this question, the apologists of 
Trusts go away back to the time of Charles the First and Queen 
Elizabeth, and bring forth a mass of legal evidence intended to show- 
that the Trust is a very ancient and respectable institution, I am not 
concerned with,these excursions into ancient history, and do not 
intend to disinter the petrified prototypes of the Trust. Old Trusts 
and monopolies have no bearing on the case. The modern Trust is 
the creation of the present commercial age. It bears no relation to 
its ancient namesake, and the word Trust in the legal sense in no way 
describes it. A Trust in the legal sense of the term is an arrangement 
whereby one person holds the title to property for the benefit of 
another. ‘The American Trust is a very different thing. 
. It is a combination, of manufacturers, engaged in the same in- 
dustry, to kill competition and establish a monopoly. All monopolies 
are not Trusts; but all Trusts are monopolies, or attempts to be 
monopolies. A ‘Trust unites the various manufacturers or traders in 
the same -article on a new principle. It is an outgrowth of ‘the, 
“ poo i system. A, “pool” was a temporary arrangement to raise 
prices artificially. The Trust is a permanent “pool,” but organised 
on a solid, and not on a loose basis. It is noi a corporation made up, 
of individuals; but a combination of corporations governed by a 
directorate of trustees, The Federal system of the United States is 
particularly favourable to the creation of Trusts. They make a show 
of complying with the law, while in reality they trample it under foot. 
There are various ways of forming a Trust; but the avowed purposes’ 
of Trusts are the same :—to destroy all competition, to diminish 
supplies, and to raise prices. The system most generally adopted ‘to 
achieve tliese ends is as follows :—Hach of the parties entering into 
the Trust incorporates his own establishment, if it is not an incorporated 
company already. The stock of the several corporations forming the 
Trust is then handed over to certain persons called trustees. In 
payment for the stock the trustees:issue to each party “ trust” certifi- 
cates—similar to shares of stock in corporations—and also “ trust ” 
certificates for the goodwill of the business. : These certificates generally 
represent four times the real value of the property. The trustees— 
who have been the pyime movers in the concern and the’ leading 
manufacturers of the product “trusted "—retain the major part of 
- the stock in each corporation. They elect directors—themselves if 
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„they like—appoint agents, and systematise the working. The 
management is centralised, and the directors placed in supreme 
authority. They have absolute power. They regulate production, 
and control the market. They can raise prices in one direction, lower 
them ‘in another, and “ shut down ”* establishments when they think fit. 
The fact that a factory is standing idle does not reduce the profits of 
the owners or stockholders in this particular branch of the business, 


The profits—whether one factory, or ten factories are working—are ` 


distributed equally among all the holders of trust certificates. It is 
understood that the directors know their business best, and are 
working in the interest of all. Complete confidence is placed in 
them. As Trusts are outside the pale of the law, confidence in the 
managing directors and ties of self-interest are what unite them. 
There are other ways of forming Trusts, but the same object is attained. 
What were formerly conflicting interests are united and placed under 
one control, and the organisation is ingenidusly devised so as to evade 
the law. 


IL 


Some of the existing Trusts were evolved out of “pools,” “corners,” 
or “combines,” which were only temporary and uncertain arrangements ; 
but supposing a new Trust is to be formed without having such found- 
ation, this is how it is done :—Several of the leading manufacturers 
in any industry—sugar, salt, steel, whisky, oil, paper, or anything else 
—will take the initiative. They are men’ who have hitherto held 
strongly to the belief that “ competition is the life of trade; ” but are 


beginning to lose confidence in it. Competition has grown too fierce, - 


the struggle for existence too hard. Some have profited, but others 
have failed. The mass of the people have, no doubt, benefited from 
, competition, but that does not interest the manufacturers; so the 
leaders call a meeting to extinguish this ‘“ competition, which 
is the life of trade.” The majority of the. manufacturers meet. 
“Now,” they say, “let us talk over our affairs in a business-like 
spirit. This fierce competition -is ruining our trade; we spend the 
greater part of our profits in trying 'to keep abreast o? each other, 


we are always having trouble with our: workmen, and somebody ` 


else gets aliead. Come, let us put an end to this unprofitable rivalry. 
Let us stop cutting each other’s throats. Our interests are identical. 
Our one object is to make money. Now, if we could work in harmony 
we should save an enormous amount in salaries, in buying new 
machinery, in finding a market for our goods, in advertising, and in 
other directions; we could adjust prices and wages to suit ourselves. 
Above all, we should make money.” This sound economic doctrine 
naturally commends itself to a set of intelligent*manufacturers. They 


*.An-Americanism for “ shut up” or close. 
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see that if they were all united they could just pay as little as possible 
for their raw material and labour, and they could adjust the selling 
price to suit their consciences, which are pretty sure to be elastic. 
Being intelligent manufacturers and sharp business men, the logic of 
these facts prove irresistible. They resolve to form a Trust, 

Having formed their Trust, they begin by making a discovery which’ ' 
heretofore escaped their attention, There has been ‘‘over-production” 
in their business. This must be put a stop to at once. To bring 
production down -to the proper level, factories are closed, and’ the 
Trusts have been known to destroy goods rather than put them on the 
market. The workmen who used to kick against their wages are 
now thrown out of employment, or have their wages reduced. ‘The 
directors then turn to certain rivals who have obstinately held ont 
against the blandishments of the Trust-makers, and present to them 
the pleasing alternative, to join or be crushed. If the competitors still 
cling to a belief in the virtue of competition, down go the Trust’s 
‘prices, its factories are all set agoing, and it floods the market with 
cheap goods. The Trust continues this—aided in its designs by rail- 
way companies and other corporations in league with it—until the 
‘recalcitrant ones are brought to a sense of their duty. This method of 
warfare has never in the long run been known to fail, and the outsiders 
end by joining the Trust or by going into bankruptcy. Minor com- 
petitors, who do not interfere seriously with the Trust’s business, may 
be left alone, and in a country so vast as the United States distance 
often makes manufacturers in the same line ag the Trust quite harmless: 
Some Trusts are purely local concerns, such as the Milk Trust in New 
York, and'the Gas Trust in Chicago. Others are confined to particular 
States and are safe from competitors in other States. The cost of 
transportation alone prevents competitors 3000 miles away from 
seriously injuring the interests of a Trust. But there are Trusts which 
are not confined to States or territorial .regions, but stretch over the 
whole continent of North America. Having crushed competitors that 
come'in its way, and obtained control of the market, a Trust soon 
recuperates itself from the effects of temporary lowering its prices. , 
‘The reader will now understand what a Trust oy and will have some 
idea how it works. 


1 ` ` 


III. 


Trusts organised on the lines described are quite modern concerns. 
- The Standard Oil Trust, which was the pioneer in this line of business, 
and has served as a model for future Trusts, was organised in 1882. 
The Cotton Oil Trust and the Sugar Trust followed; but it was not 
until 1887 that there was any alarming progréss made in the formation 
of Trusts. During that year there was the first “boom” in Trusts. 
Public attention was then directed to them. The press began to expose 
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them. The New York Times was the first newspaper to declare war 
against Trusts, and, ever since, this ably conducted journal has given 
the fullest details of their working and the best exposure of their evils. 
Other metropolitan journals entered the campaign agains; Trusts, and 
in the West the Chicago Tribune led the attack. As the Presidential 
election approached, the attack on Trusts became general. All the 
Democrats denounced them, and many Republicans opposed them. 
Mr. Blaine declared that ‘‘ Trusts were private affairs,” but the Re- 
publican Convention thought it advisable to include in its platform 
a denunciation of Trusts. This was by way of answer to the Demo- 
cratic cry that the high protective tariff was responsible tor Trusts. 

In the winter session of 1887-1888 inquiries were instituted into the 
working of Trusts by the Congress of the United States, by the Cana- 
dian Parliament, and by the New York Legislature. As the evidence 
taken by these committees of inquiry was published during the spring 
and summer of 1888, the people began to know something more about 
Trusts, and hoped that something would be done to- destroy them. 
There was a lull in the creation of Trusts while the pres.dentialeelec- 
tion was in progress, but as soon as it was found that the Protectionist 
party had triumphed, the Trust fever broke ouf again. Measures 
were introduced into different State Legislatures last year to prohibit 
and suppress Trusts, but they still continue to flourish, and there are 
now more Trusts in the country than ever there were. There are 
Trusts in kerosene oil, sugar, cotton-seed oil, steel, rubber, steel beams, 
cartridges, léad, iron, nails, straw paper, linseed oil, coal, slates, gas, 
cattle, tramways, steel rails, iron nuts, wrought-iron pipes, stones, 
copper, paving pitch, felt roofing, ploughs, threshing, reaping and 
binding machines, glass, oatmeal, white corn meal, starch, pearled 
barley, waterworks, lard, castor oil, barbed wire, school slates, school 
books, lead-pencils, paper bags, envelopes, meat, milk, matches, canvas- 
back duck, ultramarine, borax, sand-paper, screws, cordage, marble, 
coffins, toothpicks, peanuts, lumber, lime, overshoes, hides, railway 
springs, carriage bolts, patent leather, thread, white-lead, and whisky. 
Some few Trusts have failed through internal disputes and other causes, 
but the list is not by any means complete. One Trust breeds another 
Trust, and new combinations are being formed every week. 


IV. 


The greatest of all these combinations is the Standard Oil Trust. 
It is the greatest, the most powerful, and the most hated Through- 
out the country, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the very, name 
Standard suggests tyranny and smacks of rapacity. But the epithets 
applied to it do not hurt it. The attacks mad8 on it are as harmless 
as birdshot to a turret ship. It pursues its way unimpeded and over- 
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comes all enemies. It seemsto be impregnable. Of all the Trusts it 
makes out the most plausible case on its own behalf—plausible, I say, 
because the credit which it claims for not raising prices like other 
Trusts, is of a negative order. In preparing this article I applied to 
this Trust for its case, and received a collection of pamphlets kept in 
stock to satisfy all inquirers. If one were to read these treatises, and 
accept all the statements they contain as facts, one would get the 
impression that the Standard Oil Trust is a great blessing in disguise, 
and conducted on the lines of an eleemosynary institution. It doth 
protest too much. We are told that a combination is ‘‘ simply a com- 
mon ownership of stock in various corporations,” and a Trust is defined 
as “a combination conducting business on a large scale.” Trusts do 
not destroy competition ; they merely “ carry competition to a higher 
plane.” Competition doesn’t always adjust itself to suit producers. 
The Standard Oil Company of Ohio was organised in 1870, but two 
years later it drew the four great oil concerns in the country round it 
to regulate competition, This combination managed to keep com- 
petitian under control until 1882, when after receiving many accessions 
the Standard Oil Trust was evolved, and competition finally planted on 
“ the higher plane,” where it has since remained. “It was simply an 
agreement placing all the stocks in the hands of trustees, declaring 
the trust on which they were held,:and providing for the issuing of a 
certificate showing the amount of interest of each owner in the stocks 
so held in trust.” The trustees held the majority of all the stocks, 
and had thus absolute control. 

The result of this new combination, to quote the Trust's own state- 
ment and give it all the credit which it claims, has been greatly 
to reduce prices to the consumer. 


“Since the Standard Oil combination was formed, in 1872, crude oil has 
decreased in price from 942 cents per gallon to 1: -59 cents per gallon in 
1887. Refined declined in the same time from 23°59 cents per gallon to 
6°72 cents per gallon. The decline in the crude product is attributed to the 
enormous supply. Had refined declined only at the same rate the minimum 
price would have been 15°75 cents per gallon. But the fall in refined is 
9:03 per gallon greater than the fall in crude. As over 1,000,000,000 of 
gallons were consumed in 1887, the saving of 9-03 cents per gallon to the 
public amounted to nearly $100, 000,000 for that single year. Be it remem- 
bered too that the price of 1872 was a competitive price; competition 

was so fierce that refiners were forced to combine to prevent ruin.” 


This result has been obtained by “enlarging the out-put and 
making large gains out of small profits,” by cheapening methods of 
transportation, by obtaining the best skill, and “the best and cheapest 
methods of manufacture as well as the use of all patents,” by the 
cheapening which has taken place in the manufacture of barrels, tin 
cans, boxes, paint ande other articles used in connection with the 
business. ‘‘ At the close of 1887, six years after the creation of the 
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Trust, we find the supply to the markets increased to over twenty-six + 
and a-half millions of barrels of 42 gallons each per year. And not- 
withstanding the almost nominal price of oil, the value of exported 
products reached for that year the enormous sum of $46,824,933. 
These figures speak for the Standard Oil Company as nothing else 
can do.” 

Let us see. The saving which arises from conducting an industry 
like the oil trade on a large scale is enormous, and shows what a 
terrible waste results from fierce competition. The Standard Oil 
Trust has economised greatly in storage, in transportation, in distribu- 
tion, and in its purchases; but even its own figures, ‘‘ which speak as 
nothing else can do,” show that the fall in the price of oil—in order 
to be commensurate with the fall in other things—ought to have been 
greater. We find that in fourteen years the actual cost of manufac- 
turing refined oil has been reduced 66 per cent. The rate of trans- 
portation has been reduced about two-thirds, making a saving of 
$20,000,000 a year. In 1872 it cost fifty cents to transport a barrel 
of oil by pipe ten miles. Now it costs only ten cents to pump a 
barrel of oil from the oil-fields to the Atlantic sea-board. The ‘Trust 
uses 3,500,000 barrels a year, and the annual saving on these has 
been $4,000,000. The saving on the purchase of.cans amounts to 
$5,400,000, and on wooden cases it has been $1,250,000. “ The 
public,” says the Trust, ‘‘ has had the benefit of all these savings in 
a cheaper product ;” but the product has not been by any means 
reduced so much as it ought to have been, considering these savings 
and the greatly increased out-put. Between 1861 and 1872, when 
consumption was small, and when ‘competition was so fierce that 
refiners were forced to combine to prevent ruin,” the aunual decrease 
in price was about 10 per cent. From 1872 to 1881 under the com- 
bination system the reduction was 7 per cent., but since then the 
annual reduction has fallen to 2 per cent. In 1889, although the 
out-put increased from 50,000 barrels to 65,000 barrels a day, the 
price rose one cent per gallon. As a matter of fact all the efforts of 
the Trust have been directed to keeping the price from falling. It 
has always wanted to raise the price, but the phenomenal richness of 
the oil-fields of Pennsylvania interfered with its plans. Referring to 
this fact the report of the committee of the New York State Senate, . 
which inquired into the working of Trusts, says: 


“ It is a well-known fact that since the discovery of coal and kerosene oil 
there has been a constant diminution in price to the consumer and producer ; 
but such diminution in price to the consumer is not due to the influence of 
the Standard Oil Trust or Company, but is attributable to causes wholly 
independent of it; to wit, the constantly widening field of ail production 
and the ever-increasing volume of crude oil put on the market.” 


The Trust’s case was presented before this committee in the most 
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y ‘favourable light possible. It refused to produce its records, and the 
trustees were. at first reluctant to give evidence; but although no 
witnesses were called against it nothing came out calculated to gain 
it public favour. It is not known to what extent the Trust controls 
the supply of crude oil, but evidence was given before the Congress 
Committee on Trusts, which showed that 5,000,000 barrels of refined 
oil were set aside by the Trust for the benefit of an association of pro- 
ducers on condition that they curtailed the production by at least 17,500 
barrels a day. $ 

The Standard, Oil Trust has used every means to maintain 
its supremacy, and to crush its competitors. It is affiliated 
with other corporations which help to maintain its monopoly— 
notably with railway companies and traffic agencies. One of its 
favourite plans for squeezing rivals out of the market has been 
to get preferential rates for its own oil, while its rivals were 
compelled to pay high rates for the transport of their product. At 
one time the Trust received rebates from railway companies averaging 
half a? million dollars a month. ‘The independent refiners were 
gradually becoming absorbed by the Trust, but the existence of 
a few competitors in Ohio and elsewhere, and the fear of com- 
petitors from the Baku oil-fields, has helped to keep down the price 
of petroleum. 

a Another powerful combination is the great Sugar Trust. Sugar 

presented an excellent opportunity for the Trust-makers. It is pro- 

tected by a duty which averages about 80 per cent., and a bounty is 
paid by the Government on all sugar exported. Sugar is one of the 
necessaries of life, and is used in every household. The sugar refiners 
discovered in 1887 that too much sugar was being manufactured, so 
they consolidated to reduce the supply and raise the price: The real 

La value of the property “ trusted” was $15,000,000, but “ trust ” certifi- 

l cates were issued which “ watered” it up to $60,000,000. The Trust 
first depressed the price of raw sugar, and then raised the price of cut 
loaf and crushed sugar by 14 cents per lb., and of granulated 
sugar by 1 cent per lb. A rise of 1 cent per lb. on the, sugar con- 
sumed in the United States would mean an increased profit of 
$30,000,000. Strong opposition has been made to this Trust, 
but it still holds its own. A millionaire sugar refiner is at present 

` building an immense factory at Philadelphia to crush the Trust, and 
has obtained a great amount of gratuitous advertising from the news- 
papers for his enterprise, but so long as the present protective and. 
bounty system lasts, the Americans are not likely to get cheap sugar. 

English people bave nothing to complain of in this matter. They 

ought to appreciate the friendly attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment, as it helps to pay for their sugar. After allowing for the cost 
of transportation from America to England, including charges for 
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handling, insurance, &c., the American refiner can still—with the aid 
of the “ drawback ”—sell sugar at 9s. less per 100 lbs. in England than 
in America. Up to 1875, the United’ States Government used to 
retain 10 per cent. of the “drawback,” but it was very properly 
thought that this was not quite fair to the refiners and their English 
customers, so that an Act was passed requiring the retention of only 
I per cent. Some protectionists still thought that this was not generous 
enough, and it was proposed in the Senate Bill of last year to givo 
the refiners the full benefit of the “drawback.” All this, of course, 
makes excellent business for the Trust, but it has incurred great 
expense in crushing competitors and maintaining the illegal constitu- 
tion in the teeth of the law courts. l 

‘One Trust breeds another Trust. When the sugar refiners obtained 
control of the market, the manufacturers of glucose and cheap grape- 
sugar—used for the purposes of adulteration—followed their example 
and went into a Trust. When the steel combination pressed on the 
western plough manufacturers they in turn organised a Trust, and 
squeezed the farmers, who are now contemplating a similar course to 
resist the pressure. 

A steel rail combination has been in existence since 1877. It is not 
formed on Trust lines, but serves the same purpose. The “iron 
lords” and ‘ steel lords” are bound together by the closest ties of self- 
interest in the American Iron and Steel Association. This Associa- 
tion keeps the prices as high as the tariff will allow, and does all it 
can by the circulation of pamphlets, by employing “ lobbyists,” and 
by resorting to other well-known methods, to maintain a feeling in 
favour of the continuance of a protective tariff on iron and steel. 

There is a very respectable Trust in linseed oil. It was formed in 
January 1877, in consequence, as usual, of there being too much 
linseed oil in the country; during that year the price of the oil rose 
from 38 cents to 52 cents per gallon, and it is now 61 cents. The 
price of linseed oil in England is about 34 cents per gallon. The 
Trust is protected by a duty of 54 per cent. The increased price 
since the formation of the Trust is clear profit; add to this, economy 
in manufacture, and the reduction in the price paid. to the farmer for 
seed, and it will be seen how this Trust must have enriched its members. 
It had an opposite effect on the workmen, many of whom lost employ-- 
ment through the stoppage of mills, and as the higher price of the oil 
must have lessened the consumption, workers have suffered in another 
way. The Cotton-seed Oil Trust has increased its profits both in buy- 
ing and in selling in a similar way. The evidence given in the suit 
brought against this monopolist Trust by the State of Louisiana showed 
that it had reduced the price paid to the planters for seed from 7’to 4 
dollars per ton. As the Trust buys about 700,000 tons a year, this is 
a clear gain of over two million dollars at one sweep. 
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The principal manufacturers of American whisky got up “ pools” 

now and then between 1878 and 1887 to arrange prices. The 

pools” were not quite so successful as the distillers desired, and in 

_ 1887 they discovered that the hitch arose because there was too much 

whisky. This discovery was worthy ‘of temperance reformers, but 

the object of the distillers was not to help forward the prohibition 

movement, or the temperance cause. Nor was their ultimate aim the 

limitation of whisky-drinking. They only wanted to temporarily 

a limit the supply. They organised the Western Distillers and Cattle 

Feeders Trust—a compound sort of Trust. On its formation, seventy 

distillers joined it, and the price of whisky was at once raised from 

30 to 40 per cent. Fifty-seven distilleries were closed, and the 

remaining thirteen left to make profits for the time being for all the 

shareholders. The owners of the distilleries which were lying idle 

therefore did not lose anything. The wages of the men still left at 

work were cut down from 10 to 20 per cent. But the Trust had 

been {oo grasping, and competition began to reappear. New dis- 

tilleries were opened, and as these had to be crushed or absorbed, 

. down went the price of whisky—lower than it had ever been before 

—until they succumbed. The Trust now controls more than half 
the distilleries in the country. It also fixes the price for “mash” , 

used for feeding cattle—hence its double-barrelled name. The 

duty on alcohol is 171:85 per cent., and the duty on spirits 

distilled from grain—such as the Trust makes—rises to 396-43 per 

cent. < 

The stove-makers met early in 1888 and having considered that a 

, great saving in patterns, catalogues, advertising, and in other things 

` might be effected by combination, concluded’ that ‘‘the trust plan is 

founded on the fundamental laws of commerce and the dictates of 

reason,” and they proceeded to comply with both. The nail-makers 

in the Atlantic States found that there were too many nails being 

made, and as the protective duty ranges from 40 per cent. to 80 per 

cent., they combined to check production and receive the full benefits 

of protection. When the combination in lead raised the cost of lead 

to the cartridge and ammunition manufacturers, they also consoli- 

dated. Over-production was going on in railway car springs in 

- March 1888, and the makers united to regulate the market. As the 

duty on iron carriage bolts is 60 per cent., and is practically pro- 

hibitory, this was too good an opportunity for a trust experiment to 

be lost. The White Lead Trust is a formidable concern ; but the duty 

—which is 3 cents in the pound—is not quite high enough to ward 

off foreign competitors, as over 700,000 lbs. are imported every year. 

English white lead ineoil is now selling at 4} cents a pound in 

England, and at 8 cents in America. There are Trusts in light and 

heavy rubber-clothing, which have advanced prices between 25 and 50 

per cent. The Trust remedy was applied to the sand-paper and emery- 
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cloth business as there was a superabundance of these articles. There 
was a great overstock of paving pitch and felt roofing in the country, 
so that the makers when they got up their Trust made a bonfire of 
30,000 barrels of pitch in Philadelphia. A duty of 100 per cent. 
was not sufficient to protect the screw-makers. They paid Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain’s firm in Birmingham an annual subsidy not to send 
screws to America. They have now created a Trust. There isa 
particularly audacious Trust in envelopes. It recently sent out 
circulars asking customers to boycott the Government-stamped 
envelopes. It complained that to buy these envelopes was to en- 
courage a Government monopoly. There is a Natural Gas Trust—an 
offshoot from the Standard Oil Trust. It has just paid its usual 
quarterly dividend of 24 per cent. with an extra stock dividend of 
25 per cent. As its capital is greatly inflated, the real dividend is 
much higher. One of the newest Trusts is in school books. All the 
great publishing firms, except one, are in it. The promcters say that 
“ ruinous competition ” necessitated the Trust. ° 

The American must deal with Trusts all through life. If he is a 
native of New York State a Trust will nurture him with milk, which 
it buys from the farmers at three cents a quart, and sells to the people 
at from seven to ten cents a quart. When he goes to school his slate 
is furnished by another Trust, which has raised the price of school slates 
30 per cent., and, thanks to Protection, sends its best slates to 
England and Germany. If the American boy wants a lead-pencil he 
must apply to a Trust, which charges Americans one-and-a-third more 
for pencils than it asks from foreigners. The American boy’s candy is 
indirectly affected by the Sugar Trust, and his peanuts are doled out 
to him through the medium of the peanut combination. If the 
American has a taste for canvas-back duck, the Baltimore Trust, which 
has control of that delicacy, will supply him. When he has finished the 
duck, another Trust is ready with a toothpick for him— for even such 
an insignificant industry as toothpick-making has not escaped the 
Trust schemers. The American may continue his progress through 
life, using “ trusted” envelopes, wearing “ trusted” overshoes, drink- 
ing “trusted” whisky, warming himself at “trusted” stoves, and 
patronising other Trusts which control indispensable commodities. 
Should illness overtake him a Castor-oil Trust will do its best 
for him, and as the duty of 200 per cent. on castor oil insures it an 
absolute monopoly, it will charge very highly for its medicine. Even 
death does not free the American from Trusis. They pursue him to 
the grave. There is a coffin-makers’ ring in New York, which has 
raised prices to the Trust standard. There is also a Trust in marble, 
which has increased the price of tombstones. Thus, the American 
citizen, who is surrounded on all sides with accommodating Trusts 
through life, may be buried in a “ trusted ” coffin, and commemorated 
by a ‘‘ trusted” tombstone. 
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aoe This list of Trusts is not by any means complete. New Trusts 
ai: are continually being organised. Hardly a day passes in which the 
‘a © newspapers do not contain the announcement of the creation of 


some new combination. The New York Tribune—a leading Protec- 
© «  tionist organ, which befriends Trusts—of the day on which I write 
' contains these headings close to each other—* The Window-glass 
makers combine,” “A Rubber Trust formed in Trenton,” and 
“ Physicians form a Trust.” The last named is a curiosity, and refers 
to the physicians of a city who agreed to raise their professional 
charges during the recent influenza epidemic. ‘lhe other two are 
of the usual stamp, and will have the usual effect, for we are told 
that, ‘‘ hereafter buyers of window glass must pay higher prices than 
at any time within the last five years.” 
There are many monopolies in the United States which do not 
r come under the head of Trusts. Nearly the whole mineral wealth of 
the country is owned by monopolists. Zinc is in the hands of a com- 
bination. The copper mines are controlled bya few men. The great 
railway corporations possess immense mineral tracts. The rich 
anthracite coal-fields of Pennsylvania cover 300,000 acres, and two- 
thirds of this area is owned by seven railway companies, which work 
together in making the price low in districts where they have compe- 
tition, and arbitrary where they have a monopoly.* The companies 
extracted 34,643,127 tons of coal from their mines in 1887, for which 
they obtained 90,261,805 dols. Owning the mines and possessing the 
means of transportation, the companies can defy competitors. The 
mines in the State of Missouri and in the Indian territory are con- 
trolled by the Missouri Pacific Railway, which also shares with other 
railway companies in the ownership of the Colorado mines. The 
Wyoming fields are distributed among other companies. One 
company works the mines inthe northern part of Illinois, and another 
controls the output in the southern part. The Oregon Railway 
manages the coal trade on the Pacific slope. In fact the whole coal 
business of the United States is at the mercy of railway corporations. 
The prices aro raised to just a little below where it would be pro- 
fitable to import coal from Nova Scotia, England or Australia. 
There are other monopolies, such as the Western Union Telegraph 
* Company, and the Bell Telephone Company. The Western Union 
has now absorbed most of its rivals. The unification of the telegraph 
service resulted in a great saving, in plant, in offices, in employés 
and in canvassing for business. The rates are high, but cannot be 
made exorbitant, as the telegraph is a convenience rather than a 
necessity, and exorbitant charges would reduce the profits. The same 
may be said of the tefephone. 
Trusts have spread over Canada as well as the United States. Tho 


7 The anthracite coal miners are at present poverty stricken, and are living on 
public chanty, because the roal ownars fin lit convenient just néw to limit the supply. 
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committee of the Dominion Parliament which inquired into the 
subject, reported that it had “received sufficient evidence of their 
injurious tendencies and effects to justify legislative action in sup- 
pressing the evils arising from this and similar combinations.” The 
principal Trust in Canada is one which regulates the supply of sugar, 
and which includes both refiners and wholesale dealers. Members 
of the Trust receive rebates, and outsiders are charged exorbitant 
prices. There is also a well-organised coal ring in the Dominion 
which employs detectives to see that its members comply with its 
regulations. 

-As much has been heard recently about the organisation of English 
syndicates in America, it may be briefly explained that more than 
half the stories which obtain currency concerning the purchase of 
breweries, grain-elevators and flour-mills by English capitalists are 
purely fictitious. It is true, however, that during last year a very 
large sum of English capital—said to amount to £20,000,000—has 
been invested in America, but the industries capitalised bear no rela- 
tion to Trusts, or are not likely to develop into monopolies. London 
company promoters have discovered a new field for their operations, 
but the “boom” now seems to have subsided. America does not 
possess similar facilities for the capitalisation of industrial enterprises 
on a stock basis with proper safeguards, so that small ¿investors can 
put their money inthem. When several flour-mills or breweries are 
turned over to a company and floated in London, the usual plan is 
for the owners to become the managers and retain a third of the stock. 
It seems, however, that an English company is sometimes preferred 
to a Trust. The promoters of a brick works company resently floated 
in London give it out that, ‘“ One reason, and the principal one, for 
bringing this out as an English company is to prevent the State 
legislature from interfering as it does in Trusts formed in the States.” 

Attempts to form an international Trust have as yet been unsuc- 
cessful. The French copper ring tried to ‘‘ corner” the world’s supply 
of copper, but collapsed, and the attempts made in England and 
America to do away with competition in salt have falen through. 
The North American Salt Company and the English Salt Union were 
engineered by shrewd business men, and at first threatened to be 
successful, but fortunately they did not succeed as an international 
combination. 


vV. 


Having explained the organisation of Trusts, and indicated their 
extent in the United States, I will now deal with their legal aspect, 
and the attempts made to suppress them. ‘Phe historic side of the 
case is of importance to lawyers. Although the moderr Trust differs 
greatly from its ancient prototype, the existence of combinations 
which restrict. production, or prevent competition, or regulate prices, 
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e is considered to be contrary to the common law of England and the 


United States. Lord Coke, in the famous “ case of the monopolies,” 
laid down a true rule, and created a precedent, when he said that the 
inevitable results of monopoly were three: (1) ‘That the price of the 
same commodity wiil be raised; (2) that the commodity is not so 
good as before; (8) that it tends to the impoverishment of divers 
artisans, artificers, and others.” These results are deemed to be 
against the interests of trade, and contrary to public policy, and 
several States in America have statutes directed against combinations 
and monopolies. It is a conspiracy under the law of New York State 
for two or more persons to combine to do anything “ injurious to 
trade and commerce,” or to “attempt to destroy competition,” and 
when such partnership or combinations have come before the courts 
the judges refuse to interfere. And when the stockholders or 
directors in tho’ modern Trust appeal to law they are told that their 
disputes cannot be settled by the courts, or their agreements enforged 
by law. It is clear that Trusts are illegal combinations. The courts 
do not uphold them; can the courts suppress them ? 

That question is now being put to the test. Trusts were too 
subtle and too far reaching in their organisation to be dealt with 
effectively by the law as it stood, and many bills were introduced into 
State Legislatures last year specially directed against Trusts. Some 
of these anti-Trust bills have become law, and others are still pending. 
‘These laws are sweeping enough to embrace all possible Trusts, “ pools,” 
and combinations calculated to restrict competition and interfere with 
the freedom of trade, or which are designed to have such a tendency. 
Several suits have been brought against Trusts, but they generally 
manage to adroitly manipulate their affairs so that they wriggle out 
of the clutches of the law. They appeal from court to court, migrate 
from State-to State, or resort to some other means to baffle the 
courts. 

The first case of importance to test the legality of Trusts was that 
instituted by the Attorney-General of the State of New York against’ 
the North River Refining Company, one of the corporations forming 
the Sugar Trust. It was brought under the law as it then existed, 
on the ground that by entering into an illegal combination it had 
forfeited its charter from that State. The case first came before the 
lower courts, and was decided against the company. ‘When it came 
up before the Supreme Court, in January 1889, Judge Barrett again 
condemned it, and in giving his decision said that ‘if Trusts were 
allowed to thrive, and to become general, they must inevitably lead to 
the oppression of the people, and ultimately to the subversion of their 

, political rights.” Ju&ge Barretts order annulling the company’s 
charter was affirmed by the Supreme Court. The judges held that 
by entering into an unlawful combination, the company had “ re- 
nounced and abandoned its own duties, and subverted its own fran- 
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chises.” Of course the Trust has again appealed, and the case is 
now before the New York Court of Appeals, but, anticipating another 
adverse verdict, it has arranged to migrate. 

The counsel of the Sugar Trust succeeded in getting a charter from 
the Connecticut Legislature last year for the “ Commonwealth Re- 
fining Company,” and the charter ıs so wide that the whole sugar 
industry of the world might be transacted under it. The company is 
authorised “to acquire, purchase, receive in trust, or otherwise hold. 
grant, sell, mortgage, lease, and otherwise dispose of all kinds of 
property—real, personal and mixed—whether in the State of Con- 
necticut or elsewhere.” There is nothing niggardly about this 
charter. Tke Trust is perfectly safe. Technically it will transfer 
itself to Connecticut, but the headquarters will remain in New York, 
and everything will go on as before. While the State of Connecticut 
is rescinding its charter and taking procecdings against it, the Trust 
will have plenty of time to make another move. ‘The net result of 
this prosecution seems, therefore, to be that the State and the potitical 
organisation that instigated the suit will have spent a large sum for 
nothing, and that the expenses to which the Trust has been put will 
be wrung from the people in higher prices for sugar. 

The State of Missouri has passed the severest anti-Trust law. This 
law requires that every corporation chartered by the State must make 
affidavit that it is not connected with any Trust, ‘ pool” or other com- 
bination which tends to suppress or restrict competition, or to fix 
prices, and the corporation that refuses to make this declaration will 
be declared illegal and havo its charter cancelled. The law applies 
to corporations organised in other States and doing business in Mis- 
souri. As 1000 corporations failed to disavow association with com- 
binations the Secretary of State revoked their charters, anq decided to 
proceed against 200 foreign corporations which did not ‘comply with 
the law. Proceedings have now been instituted against the offending 
companies, : but they are going to hedge themselves in the Federal 
courts, on the ground that they lawfully existed before the new law 
passed, and that the State is going against the Constituticn in trying 
to regulate commerce between States. One State has very little 
chance against a thousand corporations, and Trusts are generally in a 
position to spend more money in defending themselves than the State 
treasuries can afford for prosecuting them. 

The people of Chicago are fighting a Gas Trust which has planted 
itself in that city, and their case is more hopeful than any which has 
yet come up. There used to be several gas companies in the city, 
but they amalgamated and went through the usual process of inflating 
their stock. When the monopoly was estabtished the stock of the 
gas companies on which the people were supposed to pay dividends 


was increased from $15,000,000 to $40,000,000, and the bonds which ° 


the people are expected to pay, both principal and interest, were swollen 
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Ta perty is not worth more that $10,000,000, and that the Trust attempted 


no, to make the people pay dividends and interest on four times as much 
by exorbitant charges for gas. The Trust pretended to issue the 
stock in place of the stock of the several companies which formerly 
existed. The Attorney-General proceeded against the Trust because it 
had abused the powers granted to it by the State, and had established 
@ monopoly. As far as the case has gone the decisions have been 
% “` adverse to the Trust. A Louisiana corporation controlled by the Cotton 

: Oil Trust was sued by that State, but escaped by transferring all its 
property to another corporation, also in the trust, but doing business 
in Rhode Island. A San Francisco company joined the Sugar Trust, 
and the State of California proceeded against it, but it sought refuge 
in a pretended transfer of its business to three trustees as individuals 
or as members of a firm. „The law courts, it is thus seen, are not able 
to cope with Trusts. 


VI. 


i eS 


It is easy to bring a strong indictment against Trusts; but it will 
be a difficult thing to sweep them away. The American people have 
a great struggle before them. Trusts cannot be allowed to continue 
as they are. They have demonstrated clearly the advantage of pro- 
duction on a large scale, and the evils of cut-throat competition. 
They have also proved that industries can be organised on a national 
basis. But the result of cheaper production has not benefited the 
public in any way, but has had just the opposite effect. 1t has simply 
led to the enrichment of a few individuals. Immense fortunes have 

been made out of Trusts in a few years,and we hear of one ofthe Standard 
Oil Trust directors who alone possesses twenty millions sterling. 
The vast aggregations of capital in the hands of a few illegal corpora- 
tions, if allowed to continue, will lead to the subversion of all liberties, 
and the country will be governed by a band of plutocrats. How is 
the country to escape this fate? How are Trusts to be abolished ? 
One remedy suggested for Trusts is the encouragement of new com- 
petitors to storm the monopolist’s stronghold. This might for a short 
time benefit the people, but ultimately the new competitor would be 

e strangled, or would kill the Trust, or the two would amalgamate. It 
is evident that little can be expected from anti-Trust laws. Tree 
Trade would be more useful. But for the protective tariff few of the 
Trusts could exist. It looks’ at present as if duties were expressly 
put on to foster Trusts. The new Tariff Bill now being discussed by 
Congress seems to have been framed in the interest of certain power- 
ful Trusts, such as tfe Sugar, Lead, Linseed Oil, and Diamond Match 

. Trusts. There is also an Anti-Trust Bill before the Senate,* but 


* Some of the petitions which come from farmers in favour of this Bill are expressed 
in remarkably stiong language. The National Farmers’ Alliance ask four 1elief against 
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even if passed this measure will be unable io cope with combinations’ ` ms Coe 
which have not been affected by the adverse decisions of the State SOR. 
Courts, and which now receive fresh encouragement from the Protec- ` BTE 
tionist party in office. Free Trade, therefore, is the remedy most T at 
generally advocated. But Free Trade is more of a palliative than | Bede 
a remedy. It would not abolish all Trusts, it would not affect the : AAR 
Standard Oil Trust, or the Cotton Seed Oil Trust. And inter- we se 
national Trusts might exist under Free Trade. The real remedy “pty 
for Trusts is not abolition, but Government control. The Standard T PARR 
Oil Trust itself thinks this is the only solution. In the history and tatg 


“a 


defence of the Trust written by its solicitor, we are told that ‘ the 
facts show” that the Trust, or “some similar combination,” was 
“ essential to the building up and maintenance of the American oil 
trade,” and that its destruction “would be the destruction of that 
trade.” Therefore, “let the State and National Legislature provide 
a better mode for carrying on this business if they can, kut Jet them cas 
not despoil the structure until a better is provided to take its place.” fa 
Socialism, and the very antithesis of Socialism—the greatest combina- ee. 
tion of capital in the world—are thus of the same opirion. Why 
should we flee from the Scylla of monopoly to be wrecked again 
on the Charybdis of wasteful competition ? ; 
Edward Bellamy, in his “Looking Backward,” which has had aay 
an é¢normous sale in the United States, and has led to the 
formation of many associations and clubs for the provagation of 
“nationalism,” thinks that Trusts are a part of the industrial - 
evolution which is not yet complete. ‘‘ Was there,” he writes, ‘‘ no 
way of commanding the services of the mighty wealth-producing ; 
principle of consolidated capital without bowing down to a plutocracy ts 
like that of Carthage? As soon as men began to ask themselyes : 
these questions, they found the answer ready for them. The move- 
ment toward the conduct of business by larger and larger aggregations 
of capital, the tendency toward monopolies, which had been so desper- 
ately and vainly resisted, was recognised at last, in its true significance, 
as a process which only needed to complete its logical evolution to 
open a golden futurə to humanity.” Mr. Bellamy does not tell us ie 
how the transfer was effected. Public opinion, he says, had become i 
fully ripe for it. Public opinion must have undergone a great change, i 
and human nature must have altered. Before we reach ‘‘the golden * 
future of humanity,” men must become less selfish, and work, not for 
their private ends, but for the common weal. 





ROBERT DONALD. 


the robbery and oppıession of Tiusts and monopolies, and a petition Zrom Missouri 

farmers, after stating that there is great danger that “ we will soon be a nation of mil- 

honaires and paupeis,” says, “we ask Congicss to pay particular attention to —— . f 
and his meat Trust. the most damnable robbers’ den on this continent, by which the 
producers as well as the consumers of the country are robbed of millions every year.” 
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BROUGHT BACK FROM ELYSIUM. 


Scens.—The Library of a Piccadilly club for high thinking and bad 
dinners; Time, midnight. Four eminent novelists of the day 
regarding each other self-consciously. They are (1) a Realist, 
(2) a Romaneist, (3) an Hlsmerian, (4) a Stylist. The clock 
striles thirteen, and they all start. 


REALIST (staring at the door and drawing back from it).—I thought 
I heard—something ? 

STYLIST.—I—the 
was only the clock). 

(A step is heard on the stair.) 

ELSMERIAN.—Hark! It must be him and them. (Stylist shudders). 
I knew he would not fail us. 

Romancist (nervously).—It may only be some member of the club. 

ELSMERIAN.—The hall-porter said we would be safe from intrusion 
in the library. 

Reauist.—I hear nothing now. (His hand comes in contact with a 
bookcase). How cold and clammy to the touch these books are. A 
strange place, gentlemen, for an eerie interview. (Zo Elsmerian). 
You really think they will come? You have no religious doubts about: 
the existence of Elysian Fields ? 

ELSMERIAN.—I do not believe in Elysium, but I believe in him. 

Reauist.—Still if- 

(The door is shaken and the handle falls of.) 

Romancist.—Ah! Even I have never imagined anything so weird 
as this. See, the door opens! 

(Enter an American novelist.) + 

OmneEs.—Only you! 





(pauses to reflect on the best way of saying it 





` 
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AMERICAN (looking around him self-consciously).—I had always sus- 


pected that there was a library, though I have only been a member for 
a few months. Why do you look at me so strangely ? 

ELSMERIAN (after whispering with the others). —We are agreed that 
since you have found your way here you should be permitted to stay ; 
on the understanding, of course, that we still’ disapprove of your 
methods as profoundly as we despise each other. 

AMERICAN.—But what are you doing here, when you might be 
asleep downstairs ? . 

ELSMERIAN (impressively)—Have you never wished to hold con- 
verse with the mighty dead ? 

American.—I don’t know them. 

Etsmerran.—I admit that the adjective was ill-chosen, but listen: 
the ghosts of Scott and some other novelists will join us presently. 
We are to talk with them about their work. 

ReaList.—And ours. 

ELSMERIAN.—And ours. They are being brought from the Grove 
` of Bay-trees in the Elysian Fields. : 

AMERICAN.—But they are antiquated, played out; and, besides, they 
will not come. , 

Romancist.—You don’t understand. Stanley has gone for them. 

AMERICAN.—Stanley ! 

ELSMERIAN.—It was a chance not to be missed, (Looks at his 
watch). They should have been here by this time; but on these 
occasions he is sometimes a little late. 

(Their mouths open as a voice rings through the club erying, “I cannot 
stop to argue with you; PU find the way myself”) 

Reatist.—It is he, but he may be alone. Perhaps they declined 
to accompany him ? 

ELSMERIAN (with conviction).—He would bring them whetiier they 
wanted to come or not. 

(Enter Mr. Stanley with five Ghosts.) 

Mr. Stantey.—Here they are. I hope the row below did not 
alarm you. The hall-porter wanted to know if I was a meraber, so 
I shot him. Waken me when you are ready to send them back. 

(Sits down and sleeps immediately.) 

First Guost.—I am Walter Scott. 

Second Guost.—I am Henry Fielding. 

THD GHost.—My name is Smollett. 

Fourta Guost.—Mine is Dickens. 

Firta Guost.—They used to call me Thack. 

ALL THE GHosTS (looking at the sleeper)—And we are a little out 
of breath. - 

AMERICAN (to himself).—There is too much pfot in this for me. 

ELSMERIAN (to the visitors).—Quite so. Now will you be so good 
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se, 
ds to stand in a row against that bookcase. (They do so.) Perhaps 


you have been wondering why we troubled to send for you? 

Sir WaLTER.—We 

ELSMERIAN.—You need not answer me, for it really doesn’t matter. 
Since your days a great change has come over fiction—a kind of 
literature at which you all tried your hands—and it struck us that you 
might care to know how we moderns regard you. 

Reaist.—And ourselves. - 

ELSMERIAN.—And ourselves. We had better begin with ourselves, 
as the night is already far advanced. You will be surprised to hear 
that fiction has become an art. 

Freipivc.—I am glad we came, though the gentleman (looking at 
the sleeper) was perhaps a little peremptory. You are all novelists ? 

RomancisT.—No, I am a Romancist, this gentleman is a Realist, 
that one is a Stylist, and 

Esmertan.—We had better explain to you that the word novelist 
has gone out of fashion in our circles. We have left it behind 
us—*— ' 

Sir WALTER.—I was always content with story-teller myself. 

AMERICAN.—Story-teller! All the stories have been told. 

Sir Warrer (wistfully) —How busy you must have been since my 
day. 

Romancist.—We have, indeed, and not merely in writing stories— 
to use the language of the nursery. Now that fiction is an art, tho 
work of its followers consists less in writing mere stories (to repeat a 
word that you will understand more readily than we) than in classify- 
ing ourselves and (when we have time for it) classifying you. 

THACKERAY.—But the term novelist satisfied us. 

ELsMERIAN.—There is a difference, I hope, between then and now, 
I cannot avoid speaking plainly, though I allow that you are the 
seed from which the tree has grown. May I ask what was your first 
step toward becoming novelists. 

SMOLLETT (with foolish promptitude).—We wrote a novel.» 

THACKERAY (iumbly).—I am afraid I began by wanting to write a 
good story, and then wrote it to the best of my ability. Is there any 
other way ? 

STYLIST.—But how did you laboriously acquire your style ? 

THACKERAY.—I thought little about style. I suppose, such as it 
was, it came naturally. 

SryList.—Pooh! Then there is no art in it. 

ELsMERIAN.— And what was your aim ? 

THACKERAY.— Well, I had reason to believe that 1 would get some- 
thing for it. 

ELSMERIAN.—Alas !°to you ‘the world was not a sea of drowning 








souls, nor the novel a stone to fling to them, that they might float 
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on it to a quiet haven. You had no aims, no methods, no religious *$, 


«loubts, and you neither analysed your characters nor classified your- 
selves. 

AMERICAN.—And you reflected so little about your art that you 
wrote story after story without realising that all the stories had been 
told. 

Sir WaLtTer.—But if all the stories are told, how can you write 
novels ? 

AMERICAN.—The story in a novelis of as little importance as tho 
stone ina cherry. I have written three volumes about a lady and a 
gentleman who met on a car. 

Sir WaLrer.—Yes, what happened to them ? 

AMERICAN.—Nothing happened. That is the point of the story. 

Sryuisr.—Style is everything. The true novelist does nothing but 
think, think, think about his style, and then write, write, write 
about it. I daresay I am one of the most perfect stylists living. Oh, 
but the hours, the days, the years of introspection I have spent in 
acquiring my style! 

THACKERAY (sadly).—If I had ouly thought more of style! May 
{ ask how many books you have written ? 

Srytist.—Only one—and that I have withdrawn from circulation. 
Ah, sir, I am such a stylist that I dare not write anything. Yet 
I meditate a work. 

Sir WALTER.—A story ? 

Srytist.—No, an essay on style. I shall devote four years to it. 

Sir Watter.—And I wrote two novels in four months! 

Sryiist.—Yes, that is still remembered against you. Well, you 
paid the penalty, for your books are still popular. 

Dickexs.—But is not popularity nowadays a sign of merit? 

Srytist.—To be popular is to be damned. 

Sir Wa.ter.—I can see from what you tell me that I was only 
a child. I thought little about how .novels should be written. 
I only tried to write them, and as for style, I am afraid I merely 
used the words that came most readily. (Stylist groans.) I had 
` such an interest in my characters (American groans), such a love for 
them (Realist groans), that they were like living beings to me. Action 
seomed to come naturally to them, and all I had to do was to run after 
them with my pen. 

Romancist.—In the dark days you had not a cheap press, nor 
scores of magazines and reviews. Ah, we have many opportunities 
that were denied to you. . 

FIELDING.—We printed our stories in books. 

Romancist.—I was not thinking of the mere stories. It is not 
our stories that we spend much ‘time over, but the essays, and dis- 


cussions and interviews about our art. Why, there is not a living | 
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man in this room, except the sleeper, who has not written as many 
articles and essays about how novels should be written as,would stock 
a library. 
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SMOLLETT.—But we o thought that the best way of showing how l 


they should be written was to write them. 

Reauist (bitingly).—And as a result, you cannot say at this 
moment whether you are a Realist, a Romancist, an American Analyst, 
a Stylist, or an Elsmerian! Your labours have been fruitless. 

SMOLLETT. — What am I? 

Romancist.—I refuse to include you among novelists at all, for 
your artistic views (which we have discovered for you) are different 
from mine. You are a Realist. Therefore I blot you out. 

Sir WALTER (anziously).—I suppose I am a Romancist ? 

Reaist.—Yes, and therefore I cannot acknowledge you. Your 
work has to go. a 

AmericaN.—It has gone. I never read it. Indeed, I can’t stand 
any of you. In short, I am an American Analyst. 

Vicxens (dreamily)—One of the most remarkable men in that 
country. 

AMERICAN.-Yes, sir, I am one of its leading writers of fiction 
without a’ story—along with Silas K. Weekes, Thomas John Hillocks, 
William P. Crinkle, and many others whose fame must have reached 
the Grove of Bay-trees. We write even more essays about ourselves 
than they do in this old country. 

EsMER1an.—Nevertheless, Romanticism, Realism, and Analysis are 
mere words, as empty as a drum. Religious doubt is the only 
subject for the novelist nowadays; and if he is such a poor creature 
as to have no religious doubts, he should leave fiction alone. 

STYLIST.— Style is everything. A can scarcely sleep at nights for 
thinking of my style. 

Fre.pinc.—This, of course, is very interesting to us who know e so 
little, yet, except that it enables you to label yourselves, it does not 
seem to tell you much. After all, does it make a man a better 
novelist to know that other novelists pursue the wrong methods? 
You seem to despise each other cordially, while Smollett and I, for 
instance, can enjoy Sir Walter. We are content to judge him by results, 
and to consider him a great novelist because he wrote great novels. 

ELSMERIAN.—You will never be able to reach our standpoint if you 
cannot put the mere novels themselves out of the question. The 
novelist should be considered quite apart from his stories. 

REALIST.—It is nothing to me that I am a novelist, but I am proud 
of being a Realist. That is the great thing. 

Romancist.—Consider, Mr. Smollett, if you had thought and written 
about yourself as much as I have’done about myself you might never 
have produced one of the works by which you are now known, That 
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would be something to be proud of. You might keng written romances, 

like mine and Sir Walter’s. 

ELSMERIAN.-—Or have had religious doubts. 

Sryuist.—Or have become a Stylist, and written nothing at all. 

Reatist.—And you, Sir Walter, might have become one of us. 

THACKERAY.—But why should we not have written simply in the 
manner that suited us best? If the result is good, who cares for the 
label ? 

RoMANCIST (eyeing Sir Walter severely).—No one has any right to be 
a Romancist unconsciously. Romance should be written with an effort 
—as I write it. I question, sir, if you ever defined romance ? 

Sir WALTER (weakly).—I had a general idea of it, and I thought 
that perhaps my books might be allowed to speak for me. 

Romancist.—We have got beyond that stage. Romance (that is 
to say, fiction) has been defined by one of its followers as “ not nature, 
it is not character, itis not imagined history; it is fallacy, poetic 
fallacy; a lie, if you like, a beautiful lie, a lie that is at once false 
and true—false to fact, true to faith.” i 

(The Ghosts look at each other apprehensively). 

Sir Wattrer.—Would you mind repeating that? (Romancist 
repeats it). And are my novels all that? To think of their being 
that, and I never knew! I give you my word, sir, that when I wrote 
“ Ivanhoe,” for example, I merely wanted to—to tell a story. 

Reauisr.—Still, in your treatment of the Templar, you boldly cast 
off the chains of Romanticism and rise to. Realism. 

ELSMERIAN. —To do you justice, the Templar seems to hare religious 
doubts. 

STYLIST.—I once wrote a little paper on your probable reasons for 
using the word ‘‘wand” in circumstances that would perhaps have 
justified the use of “reed.” I have not published it. 

Sir Watter.—This would be more gratifying to me if I thought 
that I deserved it. 

AMERICAN.—I remember reading ‘“‘ Ivanhoe” before I knew any 
better; but even then I thought it poor stuff. There is ro analysis 
in it worthy of the name. Why did Rowena drop her handkerchief ? 
Instead of telling us that, you prance off after a band of archers. 
Do you really believe that intellectual men and women are interested 
in tournaments ? 

Sir WALTER.— You have grown so old since my day. Besides, 
I have admitted that the Waverley novels were written simply to 
entertain the public. 

ELSMERIAN.—No one, I hope, reads my stories for entertainment. 
We have become serious now. 

AMERICAN.—I have thought at ‘times that I could have made some- 
thing of “Ivanhoe.” Yes, sir, if the theme had been left to me I, 
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> would have worked it out in a manner quite different from yours. In 


ors my mind’s eye I can see myself developing the character of the hero. 
con I would have made him more like ourselves. The Rebecca, too, I 


would have reduced in size. Of course the plot would have had to go 
“ overboard, with Robin Hood and Richard, and we would have had no 
We: fighting. Yes, it might be done. I would call it, let me see, I 
would call it, “ Wilfrid: a Study.” 
THACKERAY (dimidly)—Have you found out what I am? 
AMERICAN.—You are intolerably prosy. 
STyList.—Some people called Philistines maintain that you are a 
Stylist ; but evidently you forgot yourself too frequently for that. 
RomancisT.—You were a cynic, which kills romanticism. 
REALIST..—And men allow their wives to read you, so you don't 
belong to us. 
AMERICAN (¢estily).—No, sir, you need not turn tome. You and 
I have nothing in common. ° 
mee DICKENS.— I am a ? 

Reavist.—It is true that you wrote about the poor; but how did 
you treat them? Are they all women of the street and brawling 
ruffians ? Instead of dwelling for ever on their sodden misery, and 
gloating over their immorality, you positively regard them from a 
genial standpoint. I regret to have to say it, but you are a Romancist. 

Romancist.—No, no, Mr. Dickens, do not cross to me. You wrote 
with a purpose, sir. Remember Dotheboys Hall. 

ELSMERIAN.—A novel without a purpose is as a helmless ship. 

Dickeys (aghast).—Then I am an Elsmerian ? 

ELSMERIAN.—Alas! you had no other purpose than to add to 
the material comforts of the people. Not one of your characters was 
troubled with religious doubts. Where does Mr. Pickwick pause to 
ask himself why he should not be an atheist? You cannot answer. 
In these days of earnest self-communion we find Mr. Pickwick pain- 

a fully wanting. How can readers rise from his pages in distress of 
mind? You never give them a chance. 
t TaacxeERaY.—No, there is nothing sickly about Pickwick. 

: Eismertan.—Absolutely nothing. He is of a different world (I 
4 am forced to say this) from that in which my heroes move. Not, in- 
deed, that they do move much. Give me a chair and a man with 
doubts, and I will give you a novel. He has only to sit on that 
` chair 

Stytist.—As I sit on mine, thinking, thinking, thinking about 
my style. 

Dickens.—Young people in love are out of fashion in novels now- 
adays, I suppose ? 

ELsMERIAN.—Two souls in doubt may meet and pule as one. 

TmackeRAy.—As a novelist I had no loftier belief than this—that 
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high art is high morality, and that the better the literature the more 
ennobling it must be.” 

Reatisr.—And this man claimed to be one of us! 

Dickens:—I wrote for a wide public (Stylist sighs), whom I loved 
(fealist sighs). I loved my characters, too (American sighs), they 
seemed so real to me (Romancist sighs), and so I liked to leave them 
happy. I believe I wanted to see the whole world happy (Zlsmerian 





sighs). bo 
Sir Waurer.—I also had that ambition. oe 
THACKERAY.—Do you even find Mr, Pickwick’s humour offensive ~~ .-"+,', 
nowadays ? ig cee i 
RoMANcist.—To treat a character with humour is to lift him from Cag 
aN 


his pedestal to the earth. ' 

ELSMERIAN.—We haye no patience with humour. In these days of 
anxious thought humour seems a trivial thing. The world has grown 
sadder since your time, and we novelists of to-day begin where you 
left off. Were I to write a continuation of “ The Pickwick Papers,” 
I could not treat the subject as Mr. Dickens did; I really could not, 

Sry.ist.—Humonur is vulgar. 

AmERIcAN.—Humour, sir, has been refined and chastened since 
the infancy of fiction, and I am certain that were my humorous 
characters to meet yours mine would be made quite uncomfortable. 
Mr, Pickwick could not possibly be received in the drawing-room 
of Sara H. Finney, and Sam Weller would be turned out of her 
kitchen. I believe I am not overstating the case when I say that one 
can positively laugh at your humour. se 

DickEns.—They used to laugh. Se 

American.—Ah, they never laugh at mine. ' 

DiıcreNs.— But if I am not a Realist, nor a Romancist, nor an 
Elsmerian, nor a St 

AMERICAN.—Oh, we have placed you. In Boston we could not live 
without placing everybody, and you are ticketed a caricaturist. 

Dickens (sighing).—I liked ihe old way best, of being simply a 
novelist. 

AMERICAN.—That was too barbarous for Boston. We have 
analysed your methods, and found them puerile. You have no subtle 
insight into character. You could not have written a novel about » 
a lady’s reasons for passing the cruet. Nay, more, we find that you 
never drew either a lady or a gentleman. Your subsidiary char- 
acters alone would rule you out of court. To us it is hard work to 
put all we have to say about a lady and gentleman who agree not to 
become engaged into three volumes. But you never seni your hero 
twelve miles in a coach without adding another dialf-dozen characters 
to your list. There isno such lack of artistic barrenness in our school. 

SMOLLETT (enthusiastically).— What novels you who think so much œ 
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- about the art must write nowadays! You will let us take away a 
few samples? (The live novelists cough.) 

Realist (huskily).—You—you have heard of our work in the 
Grove of Bay-trees ? 

Sir WALTER (apologetically).—-You see we are not in the way of 
hearing—(politely). But we look forward to meeting you there some 
day. 

Taackeray.—And | resuming this conversation. None of you 
happens to be the gentleman who is rewriting Shakespeare and 
Homer, I suppose? It is of no consequence ; I—I only thought that 
if he had been here I would have liked to look at him. That is all. 

FIeLpine (looking at the sleéper)—He said he would take us 
back. 

(The novelists shake Mr. Stanley timidly, but he sleeps on.) 
STYLIST (with a happy inspiration).—Emin 
Mr. STANLEY (starting to his feet)-—You are ready? Fall in 

behigd me. Quick mar 

Sir, WaLTER—You wont mind carrying these books for us? 
(Gives Stanley samples of Realism, Elsmerism, &e.) 

Mr. Stantey.—Right. I shall give thém to the first man we 
meet in Piccadilly to carry. i 

Romancist (foolishly). —Ho may refuse. 

Mr. STANLEY (yrimly).—I think not. Now then 

ELSMERIAN (good-naturedly).—A moment, sir. We have shown 
these gentlemen how the art of fiction has developed since their day, 
and now if they care to offer us a last word of advice 

Sir WaLTER.—We could not presume. 

THACKERAY.—As old-fashioned novelists of some repute at one 
time, we might say this: that perhaps if you thought and wrote less 
about your styles and methods and the aim of fiction, and, in short, 
forgot yourselves now and again in your stories, you might get on 
better with your work. Think it over. 

Mr. Stantey.—Quick march. 

‘(The novelists are left looking at each other self-consciously.) 
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THE PERILS OF TRUSTEES. 


EW persons who are not trained lawyers fully appreciate the Tisks 
and responsibilities consequent upon becoming a trustee or 
executor. Both these offices, like marriage, are too often undertaken 
in haste and repented of at leisure. It is said of a late brilliant 
member of the Bar, afterwards a Vice-Chancellor, that he used politely 
to evade the importunities of his friends by declining to act for them 
as trustee except upon two conditions—first, that no one else was 
associated with him in the trust; secondly, that he nominated his own 
solicitor. To the uninitiated, these terms might suggest some dark 
design on the trust funds. Needless to state there was nothing of 
the kind. They were simply the terms of an “old equity hand, 
who knew the pitfalls that lay in his road, and desired to minimise 
their power of mischief. If he were sole trustee, he could not, at all 
events, be made answerable for the acts or shortcomings of his col- 
leagues. If he appointed his own solicitor, he could give him strict 
orders to invoke the protection of the Court whenever any doubt or 
difficulty might arise in the course of the administration. The ripe 
experience of so eminent a practitioner as Sir John Wickens cannot, 
of course, be imparted to the lay public. But every educated member 
of the public is capable of understanding in what the perils of trustees 
consist, as soon as his or her attention has been specially directed to the 
subject. This I propose to do in the few pages that follow, using the 
plainest words at my command. Before concluding, I shall rapidly 
review some of the measures now before Parliament for the improve- 
ment of the present unsatisfactory state of things. 
Every one who accepts a trust promises apd vows three things. 
1. That he will acquaint himself with the contents of the trust 
instrument, be it settlement, will, or what not. 
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2. That he will acb in conformity with the express provisions 
contained therein. 

3. That when these are defective, he will look for light and 
leading to the general law. 

So far, the duties undertaken may not seem onerous. Nor are 
they in a simple case. But trust instruments are occasionally 
obscure, and are open to two or more intonsistent constructions. 
Alas for the trustee who adopts the wrong one! He may live to 
rue his mistake, even although it has been professionally backed up. 
The language of the trust instrument, however equivocal, has only 
one meaning when that meaning has been once judicially ascertained. 
Laymen may err, counsel and solicitor may er, but the Court of 
interpretation, with power to enforce its own decrees, is, like 
Napoleon with his big battalions, “ always in the right.” Instead of 
acting on his own view, or that of his legal advisers, the puzzled 
trustee should have sought the opinion of the Court at the expense 
of the trust estate. The annoyance and vexation he now feels at 
haying neglected this precaution, would in that case have been shifted 
from himself on to the beneficiarics. They, in their natural anxiety 
to save costs, will probably insist that there is no obscurity at all. 
Let him pay no heed to them. Whichever way he turns, he is in a 
dilemma. He must be prepared either to incur personal risk, or to 
bear with perfect equanimity the thought of being dubbed a faddist 
or an obstructive. 

Nor is the trustee any better off if, for lack of express direction im 
the trust instrument, he has to put himself under the guidance of 
the general law. The general law is a sealed book to most men, 
although by a singular fiction of jurisprudence all are supposed. 
to be familiar with it. The law of trusts, in particular, is prac- 
tically inaccessible to the layman. It is not to be found in any 
written code. It is buried in a vast storehouse of authorities. 
where the chaff is largely intermixed with the wheat. The separa- 
tion between the two is often made for the first time on the thresh- 
ing-floor of the courts by the exertions of contending counsel in 
the presence of Her Majesty’s judges. Indeed, the judges seem to be 
the only persons for whom this fiction of imputed knowledge does not 
, hold good; and in this respect they enjoy advantages denied to 
the rest of mankind. They have the best assistance the ‘country 
can afford them to prevent their going wrong, and, but that there 
are Courts of Appeal (which do not, by the way, always agree among 
themselves), they might, one and all, be: thought to be infallible. 
Private persons are in a very different plight. They are easily led. 
astray, being thrown egtirely on their own resources, and when they 
err they must take the consequences. “I have no doubt,” said Lord 
Redesdale, Lord Chancellor of Ireland and a master of his craft, “ that. 
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these executors meant to act fairly and honestly, but they were mis- 


advised, and the Court must proceed, not on the improper advice’ |: 7 


under which an executor may have acted, but upon the acts he has 
done. If under the best advice he could procure he acts wrong, it is 
his misfortune; but public policy requires that he should be the 
person to suffer.” In these days of Hyde Park demonstrations a 
procession might be formed of the victims of this species of judicial 
ruling, and of their impoverished families, interspersed with banners 
bearing the old tragic motto, pa0oc¢ wafa—wisdom by suffering. 


Perhaps Mr. Monro might be induced, for this occasion only, to allow > 


it to pass along tho Strand, and to halt in front of the Royal Courts. 
I now proceed to examine some incidents taken from actual life in 
which trustees, although morally innocent, have been held to be legally 
liable. Let me first take cases of liability arising from the holding of 
shares in joint stock companies. It is common knowledge that any 
one who allows himself to be registered as a shareholder in such a 
company, is liable to pay all sums of money that may be lawfully 
called up on his shares. What is not generally known is that an 
executor or trustee who is registered as such, becomes liable for these 
calls, as between himself and the company, out of his own private 
means, and that his liability is not measured by the amount of his 
testator’s assets, or the value of the trust estate. When the company 
is unlimited, as, for example, many banking companies are, the risk 
which an executor or trustee runs is simply incalculable. Some 
fearful examples of this were furnished a few years ago by the failure 
of the City of Glasgow Bank. This bank was a joint stock partner- 
ship, created in 1839, and was registered as an unlimited company in 
1862. The bank did a considerable business for many years, but 
suspended payment in 1878, and went into liquidation shortly after- 
wards. The stock of the bank was at this time held by a large 
number of persons in Scotland, and there wes nothing beyond the fact 
that the bank was registered as an unlimited company to indicate to 
the holders that they were under any liability. Among the holders 
were many trustees and executors who had been registered as such, 
and also in their individual names, pursuant to deeds of transfer duly 
executed by them. The liabilities of the bank turned out to be 


enormous, and calls were made in the winding up on the persons so , 


registered for an amount far beyond the amount of their trust funds. 
The Court of Session in Scotland, and the House of Lords, held this 
to be a lawful proceeding. The fact that the qualification of trustee 
or executor was appended to the individual names did not in their 
opinion place the trustees in a better position as rcgards personal 
liability than any of the other partners. 

The consternation and ruin produced by this judgment it is even 


now painful to contemplate. In one case, a poor sempstress having, 
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received a legacy of £100, had consulted a benevolent patron as to 
what she should do with it. He suggested an investment in stock of 
this Glasgow Bank; and in order to save her trouble, volunteered that 
the investment should be made in his own name, and that he should 
receive the dividends on her behalf and transmit them as they fell 
due. When the bank was wound up, this self-constituted trustee, 
who occupied a first-class position in Scotland, found himself a rnined 
man. He had undertaken a trust, and the measure of his liability 
was not the pocket of the poor sempstress, which was usually empty, 
but his own private means, which were ample for himself and his 
` family, but inadequate to the demands of the bank’s creditors. This 
instance is only one out of hundreds. So terrible and widespread was 
the havoc that it called forth the following remarkable expression of 
feeling from Earl Cairns, who moved the judgment of the House of 
Lords: “ It is difficult,” he said, “to use words which will adequately 
express the sympathy I feel for all those who have been overwhelmed 
in the disaster of the Glasgow bank, and that sympathy is peculiarly 
due to these who, without possibility of benefit to themselves, and 
probably without any trust estate behind sufficient to indemnify them, 
have become subject to loss or ruin by entering, for the advantage of 
others, into a partnership attended with risks of which they probably 
were forgetful, or which they did not fully realise. The duty of your 
lordships is, however, to declare the law, and of the law applicablo to 
this case your lordships can, I think, entertain no doubt.” It may be 
added that it is not easy to see how the trusts of the stock of this 
particular banking company, or of any other company similarly con- 
stituted, could have been accepted without involving the risk of ihe 
distressing consequences that actually ensued. 

The law might, no doubt, be altered by enacting that wherever the 
trust property involves, irrespectively of the terms of the trust, tho 
payment of any call or other like liability, the trustee is to be liable 
only to the extent of the trust property. But such a sweeping 
provision would in the case of unpaid shares do quito as much 
injustice as it aims at curing, by adding to the pecuniary burdens of 
the remaining members of the company. 

It may be objected that trusts of unpaid shares, and especially of 
bares in unlimited companies, are not of frequent occurrence. Be it 
so. Then let us take such a common case as the trust of a policy of 
life assurance. A struggling professional man is minded to marry. 
He has not yet been able to save enough to enable him to secure for 
his future wife and children as comfortable a home after his death as 
that which he can well afford them so long as his health continues. 
He, therefore, prudentlygtakes out a life policy, and settles it in -the 
ordinary way. He asks two friends to be his trustees, and with their 
cgnsent he assigns to them his interest in the policy upon trust for his 
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wife for life, and afterwards for his children. In order that the policy 
may be kept up, he engages with his trustees to pay the premiums 
as they accrue due. He does pay them for some years. Then his 
business begins to flag, perhaps from no fault of his own. The 
premiums which were easily paid at first, now- become a serious drag 
on his diminished means. He allows them, at last, to fall into arrear, 
and the policy lapses to the office. After his death, his widow brings 
an action against the trustees for not seeing that the policy was duly 
renewed, What answer can the trustees give? None, except that 
they knew nothing of their friend’s default, and that they could not 
be expected to see to the punctual fulfilment of his yearly engage- 
ment to pay. This, however, is no answer in Jaw. They have made 
themselves responsible for the man who promised to pay, and they can 
only discharge themselves by showing that under no circumstances 
could he have paid if he had been pressed to do so. In other words, 
it lies on them to establish the insolvency of the husband, which, of 
course, they may not be able to do. If they cannot, they become 
equally liable with the original defaulter. : i 

The same thing happens when the trust instrument contains a 
contract to pay a sum of money at a future time—a very common 
form of provision by a father for his danghter when he does not find 
it convenient to hand over her fortune at once. When the time for 
payment arrives, it is the duty of the trustees to call in the money, 
and if they postpone doing so, out of ‘consideration for the circum- 
stances of the settlor, they incur personal risk, even though they act 
with the consent of every adult member of the family interested in the 
trust fund. Infant beneficiaries arc not bound by the consent of 
their brothers and sisters, and any one coming forward on their behalf 
may bring the trustee to an unpleasant reckoning. It is true that, in 
relief of these burdens, every well drawn trust instrument contains a 
provision that trustees shall not be bound to enforce any of the covenants 
to pay premiums, or other sums of money ; but such a clause would 
not exonerate them from the consequences of what the law might hold 
to be wilful neglect, or breach of duty, and only protects them against 
accidents, and in the exercise of a reasonable discretion. 

In the cases already mentioned, the liability of the trustee arises 
from the precariousness of the trust property. But, though innocent, 
he may also suffer by reason of some act or default of administration. ° 
It is not enough that the trust property is forthcoming in the form in 
which it was originally settled. It must also be found ‘n the condition 
in which the law requires it to be. Suppose, for example, that it is 
of a terminable nature, such as a leasehold house, or a business, or 
that there is some prior life or other interest putstanding which gives 
to it a future or reversionary character yielding no present income. 
In all these cases, the trustee may be able to show that the trust 
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property is unaffected except by lapse of time. Yet this very cir- 
cumstance may be sufficient to get him into trouble. 

Trust property of the above description ought to be sold and placed 
on some permanent income-yielding security, whether the trust in- 
strument under which it is derived so prescribes in terms, or not ; 
for, unless it be so dealt with, justice cannot be done as between the 
different beneficiaries who are to enjoy it in succession. If the benc- 
ficiary who takes the first life interest is allowed to receive the rents 
of the leasehold house, or to enjoy the profits of the business in specie, 
he does so, to a certain extent, at the expense of capital, the owner- 
ship of which wholly belongs to the persons who come after. Lease- 
holds, it should be remembered, are a wasting property, and businesses 
cannot be expected to go on for ever. It is, therefore, the duty of 
the trustees in such cases without being so directed, and unless they 
are so directed to the contrary, to realise all such properties within a 
reasonable period, and they may be made personally liable at the snit 
of thosg interested in remainder if they fail in their duty in this 
respect. 

Even supposing this to be done, they have still another duty 
to perform. They must select an investment within the scope of 
the trust, as interpreted by the rules of the Court. Suppose they 
are authorised to invest on a freehold mortgage, and nothing is said 
as to value; it is not every freehold mortgage, though stated by com- 
petent persons to be sufficient to cover the sum lent, that is within 
the trustees’ authority. Ifthe security consists of land or buildings, 
there must be a margin of one-third value over and above the 
advance made. There are also limitations imposed by the law 
as to the kind of property purchaseable by a trustee who is 
authorised to buy land, and these are as binding on him as if they 
had been expressed in the trust instrument. A few years ago, an 
accountant and a schoolmaster accepted the Trusts of the will of a 
testator which directed the investment of £5000 on mortgage, the 
income to be paid to the testator’s widow for life, and the capital to 
be divided after her death amongst the children. The trustees 
invested £3000, part of the £5000, together with £500 from another 
source, making £3500 in all, upon a mortgage of a freehold brickfield 
in Yorkshire, containing about ten acres, with the buildings, machinery, 
brick and pipe kilns attached to the soil. Before lending the money, 
they employed local valuers of experience to survey the property on 
their behalf. The valuers reported that they were aware that there 
should be a large margin in brick works, as the material was being 
constantly worked out, but that, having carefully considered the 
matter, they thought the land, premises, and: fixtures formed a good 
security for the £3500. The borrowers, who carried on the business 
o& sanitary tube and fireclay manufacturers near the brick works, 
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paid the interest on their mortgage for six years and then went into 
liquidation. The property was put up for sale by auction, but was 
not sold. The widow and the children then brought their action 
against the trustees for making an improper and unauthorised invest- 
ment, and succeeded in all the three Courts in which the case was 
tried, the trustees having carried it as far as the House of Lords. 
“ No one,” said the present Lord Chancellor, “has doubted that the 
trustees intended todo what was right, and no imputation can certainly 
be made against them that they were actuated by any other motive 
than that of procuring the highest amount of interest that they could 
for their cestuis que trust, but the goodness of the motive cannot 
justify the propriety of the investment.” In point of fact, the trustees 
had accepted and acted on the valuers’ bare assurance that the security 
was sufficient, in the absence of detailed information which would 
enable them to form, and without forming, an opinion for themselves. 
As the law then stood, and probably also as it now stands, a trustee, 
though he is not expected to possess professional skili or knowledge, 
and is entitled to call in the aid of skilled persons in matters if which 
he has no experience, may not wholly surrender his own judgment 
to experts even in so special a matter as the valuation of house or 
other property. 

Up to this point, we have been considering cases which involve no 
serious moral delinquency. The most common cases of all, however, 
are those in which one trustee has to suffer for the zross negligence 
or criminality of a trustee associated with him. Where there are two 
or more trustees, all cannot be equally active, and it is very asnal for 
one of them to assume the position of acting trustee, the others 
signing documents that are put before them by him in implicit 
reliance on his statement that they are in order. The law, however, 
recognises no such thing as a dummy trustee. All who accept a 
trust are liable for the joint act, though only one be the real actor, 
unless it be a necessary act of conformity, such as the receipt of a 
sum of money, where the signature of all the trustees is required, 
and all cannot conveniently receive. ‘True it is that each trustee is 
said to be liable for his own acts and dofaults only—but this really 
means (hat A. is not liable for the acts of B., his co-trustee, in which 
he took no part, and to which he gaye no sanction. Tho law-books 
abound with cases of vicarious suffering for the sins and follies of 
co-trustees. Here a country squire, or clergyman, has, at the instance 
of his colleague, an experienced man of business, been induced to 
sign documents of transfer, which have put it in the power of the latter 
to speculate with the trust funds for his own purposes, and the mistake 
has only been found out after the man at whose instance they acted 
has suddenly fled the country.« There, a téo confiding widow of a 
testator has joined in a transfer of stock, standicrg in the name of 
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herself and co-executors, on the false representation that it was 
required for payment of her husband’s debts, and, the stock having 
been misapplied by her co-executors, she has been héld lable to 
replace it. These examples might be multiplied to any extent. The 
modern practice of issuing securities to bearer has supplied a large 
crop of them, and the crop has yielded a plentiful harvest of costs in 
the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice. 

Are there any means by which this unsatisfactory state of things can 
be improved? For it seems obvious that something must be done., 
We must not forget that the office of a trustee is essentially voluntary, 
and that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it is undertaken without 
fee or reward. The hundredth case is that of a solicitor trustee, who 
may be entitled to charge for the transaction of the business of the 
trust, ifthe trust instrument so provides in express terms. It must 
also be remembered that a trustee who has once acted cannot retire 
merely to suit his own convenience. He must show some good reason 
for withdrawing, and if the beneficiaries object, he can only do so with 
the sanction of the Court, unless he leaves at least two trustees 
behind him. The difficulty of finding a new trustee is often very 
great. Some judges ‘object to appoint relatives as trustees ; others 
object to appoint beneficiaries. In a case of domestic difference 
between husband and wife it often happens that no one can be found 
to rush into the breach and accept the office. It is a thankless 
business to intermeddle in such circumstances, and it is proverbially 
dangerous to attempt to do so. 

Two forms of remedy have been proposed. One, the formation of 
Trust Companies, which shall undertake trusteeship and executorship 
as part of their ordinary business. Of course, they will only do so 
for gain, as companies are not formed, or conducted, on philanthropic 
principles. The gain will usually be measured by a percentage of the 
income or capital of the funds administered. Projects of this kind 
were first started in this country in 1854, when two Bills were intro- 
duced into Parliament empowering two companies named in them to 
undertake trusts. This system has not yet taken root amongst us. 
It is, however, in operation in our Australian colonies. A Company 
called “The Victoria Trustees and Executors Agency, Limited,” the 
, name of which explains itself, was formed in Victoria in 1879; and a 
second company having the same object, and known as “ The Union 
Trustees Executors and Administrators Company, Limited,” was started 
in the same colony in 1885. Similar companies exist in the United 
States. In 1887, Lord Hobhouse introduced a Bill into the House 
of Lords entitled, “ A Bill to enable Incorporated Companies to act 
as Executors, Adminisfrators, and Trustees, and in other Fiduciary 
Capacities,” It empowers any company, if authorised by its Memo- 
gandum of Association to accept such trusts, to obtain probates of 
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wills and letters of administration, and also to become a trustee of 
any real or personal property, either alone or jointly with any other 
trustee, provided it has a subscribed capital of, at least, £100,000, of 
which at least £50,000 shall be paid up or deposited by the Company 
in the High Court. This deposit is liable to be increased by direction 
of the Board of Trade, on the application of any persons interested in 
the trust. No statutory limit is imposed on the charges to be made 
by the Company for the work done, but a statement of the scale of 
charges is required to be inserted in the Articles of Association; and 
this scale is, in each case, to be approved by the Board of Trade. 

Lord Hobhouse’s Bill, which, in his absence, was backed this year 
by Lord Herschell, has passed the House of Lords more than once, 
but it has not yet been read a second time in the House of Commons. 
The serious objection to it is that, in all these Trust Companies, there 
must inevitably be a direct conflict of duties. The Company ought, in 
the interest of its shareholders, to make as much profis as possible, - 
while, in the interest of those for whom it acts as truszee, it ought 
to keep the expenses of administration, which are the soutces of 
those profits, within the narrowest, limits. One. of the Australian 
Trast Companies is said to be making as much as 40 per cent. by 
charging the trust estate 24 per cent. Again, as the Company will 
know nothing about the beneficiaries, it will require everything to be 
strictly proved. and applications to the Court for directions will be 
much more frequent than in the case of private trustees. The smaller 
estates, which are often the most troublesome, will thus be in danger 
of being swallowed up in costs. The public danger will be still 
further increased if Lord Herschell should, by his friends in the 
House of Commons, carry the point he made both in the Lord's 
Committee and on the third reading, namely, that the business of 
Trust Companies should uot be confined by law to trusts, but should 
comprise other business of a remunerative character. The effect of 
this extension would be to embark trust funds in speculations over 
which the beneficiaries would have no control, and unless the doctrine 
of average were introduced, and the trust investments were (as the 
phrase goes) “ pooled,” it might lead to grave disasters. 

The other remedy, which has also found favour in the Colonies, par- 
ticularly in New Zealand, is the creation of an officer of State, called 
the “Public Trustee,” with a department over which he presides® 
called “ The Public Trust Office.” The New Zealand Act, which was 
passed in 1872, empowers every private person, corporation, or 
Friendly Society, and also (as amended in 1875) every executor or 
trustee, to place any property belonging to him, or within his control, 
under the care of this public department, by vesting such property 
in the Public Trustee, to be held by him upon the trusts specified in 
the trust instrument. The Public Trustee, however, is not bound to 
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accept any trust until its acceptance has been sanctioned by a Board 
of Advice specially constituted for that purpose by the Act, and also, 
in certain cases, further approved of by a judge’s order. Another 
provision is, that no trust instrument is to be accepted by the Public 
Trustee in which any other person is appointed to act with him. The 
administration, therefore, is, in every case, wholly of an official 
character. Based on the lines of this Act, Public Trustee Bills were 
introduced into our own House of Commons in 1887, and again in 
1889, by Mr. Howard Vincent and others. But in éach case the order 
for the second reading was discharged, it being obvious that a 
measure of such importance could only make its way under the direct 
auspices of the Government. 

The present Administration has not been slow to take up the glove 
thus thrown down to it. Last year the Lord Chancellor introduced a 
Public Trustee Bill of his own, and piloted it through the Ilouse of 
Lọrds. ‘This year he has introduced it again; it has again passed 
the Upper House, and is very shortly to be considered in detail by a 
Committee of the House of Commons. Unlike any of its predeces- 
sors, this Bill allows the Public Trustee, who is, of course, a corpora~ 
tion with perpetual succession, or, to use the legal phrase, a corpora- 
tion sole, to act as trustee jointly, with a private trustee, or private 
trustees. It thus delivers us from the web of officialism which Mr. 
Vincent and his friends would weave around us. ‘The Trust estate is 
to be indemnified out of the Consolidated Fund against any loss 
arising out of any fraud or negligenco of the Public Trustee, or his 
officers, and his salary and expenses are to be recouped to the Public 
Treasury by a percentage levied on the income, or capital, of the 
Trust property. The bill will, no doubt, meet with the condemnation 
of Lord Wemyss and the “ Liberty and Property Defence League ” as 
socialistic legislation ; but it is no more socialistic in the State to 
appoint a Public Trustee than to appoint a Vostmaster-General. 
Lord Salisbury may fairly rofer to it at the next Academy banquet as 
one more instance of the tutelary care of “our grandmother the 
State,” and yet defend the consistency of his Cabinet by showing that 
the instance is not wholly new. Official trustees of charity lands and 
funds have been long established, and have been known by that name 
as far back as the year 1855. They have conferred a double benefit, 
for, first, they have made the charity property secure, and, secondly, 
since the official trustee never dies or resigns, they have saved the 
expense of appointing new trustees from time to time. There seems 
to be no reason why this office should not be extended from the 
public, or charitable, to the private trust. 

The debatable point is this. Can the management of the trust 
be conveniently left to ‘the Public Trustee, whether he has, or has not, 
& private person associated along with him? If the Public Trustee 
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has to manage, or concur in managing, the estate, there is the same , 
objection on the score of expense as has been already urged against 
Trust Companies. If his co-trustee is to manage without him, and 
he himself is to take no part,,his presence in the trust is delusive, 
and is likely to mislead the beneficiaries. The opinion of the present 
writer is, that, upon the balance of convenience and inconvenience, it 
would be better not to interfere with the private management of 
trusts, but simply to lighten, the responsibilities of management by 
easing the burden of the law wherever it bears with undpe weight 
‘upon innocent shoulders. . The management of the tass and the 
-legal control of the trust property are entirely distinct things, and do 
not necessarily unite in the same persons. ‘This fact is acknowledged 
by Lord Halsbury’s Bill, which provides that if the trust instrument 
directs that any specified’ power shall not be exercised by the Public 
Trustee, such direction shall have effect given to it, but that he shall 
notwithstanding, at his co-trustees’ request, concur with them in all 
acts necessary to ensure its exercise oh their part, unless, indeed, such 
request should amount to an invitation to assist in a breach of frust. 
In divers ways much has been done of late years to relieve those 
who gratuitously undertake the thankless task of looking after the 
affairs of others. This is due partly to the action of the Courts and 
partly to the Legislature. The Courts have now laid down the sensible 
rule that a trustee sufficiently: discharges his duty if, in managing the 
trust affairs, he takes all those presantions which an ordinary prudent 
man of business would take in managing similar affairs of his own. 
From this it follows that. wherever a.usual course of business exists, a 
trustee is justified in pursuing it although it involves the trust pro- 
perty in risk by reason of the dishonesty or insolvency of an.agent. 
Let me illustrate this by an example. Some few years ago, a Srustee 
_of a will who was authorised to invest the trust money on stock of 
municipal corporations, employed, at the request of the testator’s 
family, a broker to purchase corporation debenture stock for £15,000. 
The broker in due course of business forwatded tothe trustee the 
usual bought note which purported to be subject to the rules of the 
London Stock Exchange, and obtained from the trustee a cheque.for 
. the purchase-money upon the representation that it was payable the 
next day, which was the next account day on the Exchange. The 
broker tumed out to be a rogue. He appropriated the £15,000 to 
his own use, and then absconded and was no more heard of. Vice- 
Chancellor Bacon held the trustee liable, on the ground that he 
ought not to have trusted the broker with the cheque, on the faith 
of the bought note. But this decision was reversed by the Court of 
Appeal, and the reversal was affirmed by the House of Lords. 
As regards the recent legislative changes to which I have above 
adverted, they are too numerous and too miscellaneous to be here 
VOL. LYII. 3L 
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stated in detail. They will be found embodied in the Trustee Act of 
1888, and the Trustee Investment Act of 1889, and have more than 
a professional interest. Nothing more seems to be mow compassable 
beyond an extension of these statutes so as to meet new cases of 
hardship where they arise, as they are sure to do. Unfortunately, 
the Legislature cannot always intervene in time. But for this there 
is no help. Every law, which is afterwards amended, presses hardly 
‘while it remains in force. It is too much to expect that the law 
affecting trustees should furnish the solitary exception to the rule. 
For the yest, we may be content, as I venture to think—and I 
believe that this is also the view of the, majority of both branches of 
the legal profession—with a much more modest instalment of 
officialism than is provided by the Lord Chancellors Bill. It will 
suffice for the'. present to ‘institute a Public Trustee in whom, 
as in the case of the lands and funds of charities, the Trust property 
may be solely vested, leaving its management, as heretofore, to 
private individuals selected fot that purpose by the author of the 
Trust; or those that fill the chair which time has called upon him to 
vacate. 3 -` i 
MONTAGUE RACKANTHORPE. 
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‘MUTE WITNESSES OF THE REVOLUTION. 


A WALK THROUGH THE HISTORICAL EXHIBITION 
OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. ` 


. e 
HE Society for promoting Historical Research into: the Revolution 
and its Causes, have sought in their Exhibition to correct, 
by a series of visible objects, the written accounts of that event. 
Truth, and nothing but the truth, was their’ aim. To- get at 
the whole truth -was impossible. “Their belief in the salutary 
nature of that great event, or series of events, moved them to 
receive every kind of evidence which bore upon the Revolution. 
The imagery expressing the enthusiasm which the sweeping move- 
ment called out, the caricatures which were meant to sting and 
injure those who held the handle of the besom, the touching relics of 
` the Temple prison, the picture of the Dauphin in the ill condition in 
which the cobbler Simon kept him; are all impartially displayed. Louis 
XVL, thé Girondins and Jacobins, the Mountain and Plain, Danton 
and Robespierre, Charlotte Corday and Marat, are equally in view. 
This exhibition, arranged with chronological sequence, shows first 
the precursors, and then the actors, in the period embraced between 
the opening of the States-General in 1789 and the creation in 1804 
of the Empire, which arose in tawdry showiness-and ended in depletion: 
and national disaster. | i : 
Everything is full of suggestion in’ the material evidence thus col- 
lected and classified. One sees what the Monarchy was before the 
storm burst which brought it down, the rapidity of its fall, and the 
spontaneously evolved agencies which forced „France into a Republic. 
That the Revolution was to be, and could not but be, is the conclusion 
forced upon the thoughtful visitor who has been prepared by previous ` 
study to seize the points furnished by the mute witnesses of which I 
speak. Human design had but a small part in directing the general 
current of events, which imparted to commonplace men and women 
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who took part in them an astonishing grandeur. Others of the actors, 
who had evil passions, became prodigiously terrible. Most were as if 
under the influence of possession. Some were possessed by noble, 
some by ferocious spirits, and’ all, consciously or unconsciously, aided 
in transforming the oldest and most powerful Monarchy of Hurope 
into a Republic. It is shown in the hall devoted to the precursors of 
the Revolution that the tempest had its birthplace in North America, 
and that Washington, not less than Voltaire and Rousseau, helped to 
- furnish the momentum. 1 
Montgolfier the balloonist, and Galvani, are classed as precursors, 
though the scientists had but a small place among those who prepared 
the way for the Revolution. Galvani in reanimating dead frogs and 
Franklin in flying his kite had am intuition that much was to come of 
what they were doing. But. they could not have known ‘that they 
were beginning to give a nervous system to the planet. 
Irony was the great intellectual power of the eighteenth century. 
Its reign began in England, having its origin as far back as the reign 
. of Charles II. ; and that reign was extended through Voltaire to Paris 
and Berlin, where Frederick sought in it an intellectual pastime. 
The wits were masters ‘of the age. Ribaldry and raillery filled 
its literature, and ‘held the first place in letters and in the 
conversation of the great. Voltaire towered above them all, 
because he had a burning hatred of injustice and of those. legal 
iniquities which were giants in his time. What wit before him ever 
elected to be an exile for the best part of his life rather than cease 
attacking inhuman laws and customs? - There was no such reforming 
. purpose in Bolingbroke, Stetne, or Fielding, whatever there may have 
been by fits and starts in Swift. ` . 
It is therefore due to Voltaire to place his bust by Houdon at the 
entrance to the hall of the precursors. ‘Rousseau’s faces it. The one. 
came to destroy through intellectual action, the other to set right the . 
world, which he found out of joint, through the action of the heart 
and sensibilities. Rousseau was. the father of Socialism, and found 
his gospel in the New Testament. It was brought home to him by a 
life of misery too great for words to-utter. Louis Blanc was his 
descendant in the spiritual order, and Lassalle, Karl Marx and the 
German Socialists borrowed largely of Louis Blanc. Rousseau was the . 
teacher of the blessings of inwardness. His effigy is indicative of painful 
chronic disease, from the misery of which he. could only escape by 
retiring to a dreamland within himself.. There he found the eloquence 
which enabled him to give old truths the freshness of a spring bloom. 
His eyes, as if drawn in from behind, have the look which we find ina 
cholera patient who js past recovery. There is also a querulous 
‘expression which, if it robs'the head of dignity, testifies to the 
_gculptor’s veracity. f ' 
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On a panel facing. the door kept by these two illustrious janitors, 
we find proof that tradespeople made use of the events of the Revo- 
lution to make businéss hits. A piece of printed Jouy cotton iš 
stretched on the panel; the prints are in red, brown, and grey, on a 
white ground, and illustrate the rejoicings at the fall of the Bastille. 
That prison fortress is all but demolished, and the rubbish is being 
cleared away. No cotton printer of our time would pack such a 
variety of designs into a space of a few yards square. Parties of 
pleasure visit the ruins, cross a drawbridge, unfurl flags, dance, 
embrace, drink coffee, and read gazettes at little tables. Elegantly - 
` dressed ladies wheel rubbish away in barrows. A fever of demolition 
has taken hold of men who tear down walls. Costumes mark the 
date 1790. The Marie Antoinette style is not yet out, but it is 
. going, going, and soon will be gone. 

' This Jouy cotton was intended as ‘a substitute for Gees, A 
treaty of commerce was concluded between France and England a 
few years before the Revolution. The competition of English gottons 
and pottery had already put the French upon their mettle. It was: 
complained that, while France bought largely these wares of England, 
England bought but little Sèvres, Bourg la Reine, Nevers, or Rouen 
porcelain and faience, because they were too dear. A means of 
taking the wind out of the English sails was hit upon by French 
' potters-in the Revolution. It was to give the interest of actuality to 
vessels in coarse clays, which would be within the reach of persons 
of small means. They carried out their idea, and a great number of 
pictorial plates, dishes, salad-bowls and barber's dishes frame the 
square of Jouy cotton, and help to illustrate episodes of the Revolution. 
They belong to the famous Champfleury collection. 

. Voltaire and Rousseau occupy the largest space in the Pre- 
cursors’ Hall. Both great men are in many subject-pictures. Fancy . 
has no part in those of Voltaire, who often gave: hospitality to 
artists. One of them did for. him from life a picture of the Colas 
family, which is here. But imagination runs riot in most of the 
subject-pictures about Rousseau. There dre cursory sketches of 
Voltaire in pen and ink worth close study. Obviously they were 
also done from life, and perhaps he was not aware when the artists’ 
pencil was busy setting down his traits that he was being sketched. 
His visage is worn away, his mouth sunken from want of teeth, and 


the body attenuated and bent. A few lines mark the contour of jaw, - . 


strong cheek-bones, nose, forehead, and: goggle eyes, which are. still, 
watchful, bright, and eager, and, it may surprise many to hear,,. 
strangely and beautifully soft. Indeed, all the harshness lies around 
the mouth. In another sketch he is writing, and looks as though 
he knew that vitriol flowed from his pen.. A portrait of him 
in pastels of singular charm was done when he was a young, 
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man. The limner caught and fixed a bright fugitive’ expression. 
Another in the same style, done by La Tour as a study for a portrait 


‘in oils, brings Voltaire at the age of forty-two vividly before us. 
‘He must have .been then a man of rare fascination, and had 


the beauty of an interesting and highly intellectual physiognomy. 
The ‘smile -has not yet become the harsh rictus with which we are 
familiar, and shows amiability. Joseph ‘Vernet’s pencil enables us to 
form a lively idea of Voltaire’s reception at the Academy a few days. 
before his death, and that of Moreau the Younger, of the ovation given ` 
him at the Théâtre Français (now the Odéon) on March 16, 177 8. 

. “ Irène” has just been played, and the drop-curtain lifted. Al 
the company are on the stage, the actors dressed as Kemble used to 
be in “ Coriolanus,” and the actresses in long-waisted stomachers and 
wide hooped skirts, highly ornate in their trimmings. They advance . 
with interminable garlands, to twine them round the pedestal on which ' 


-Voltairé’s bust stands, and by their pretty gestures, and their glances, 


try in yain to divert some attention to themselves from the lion of the 
evening. The whole house (and what a brilliant house it is !) gaze in 
a state of rapture on the stage-box i in.the second tier. An old man, 
in a furred dressing-gown and wig, leans over, and salutes with hand 
and head. Madame Denis, his niece (la bonne et la belle), and the 
Villettes, whom he adopted, are behind: him. The mortal illness 
which brought the message that his soul was required of him, came on 
the following day. 

Of Madame Denis there is a delightful oil portrait. She’ was 
châtelaine of her uncle's house at Ferney, and dispensed hospitality 
with affable composure. Cértain lines and dimples pear her mouth 
are Voltairean: otherwise, she is unlike her uncle. She has not 
much of a nose, but, what there is, is straight, and must have been 
pretty in youth. Her attentive and ‘reading brown eyes do not peer ; 
the neatly-turned back hair is powdered, and a point-lace cap, not’ 
high or elaborate, is placed on it. A pearl necklace, applied on a 
ribbon, encircles’ a short, plump neck, and a posey is stuck in a semi- 
low corsage. Madame Denis was a mañtresse femme, and ruled her 
uncle—for his good. 

` One realises well at this exhibition how the eighteenth century felt 
Rousseau, and how he opened French eyes to a perception of nature. 
Woods and forests, infested with wolves and robbers, were objects of 
horror.to our remote forefathers. The dislike became hereditary. Then, 
the country was not-a place to wear elegant clothes ‘in, or high-heeled 
shoes. It was very well at a distance, seen through the eyes of 
Watteau and Boucher, who were by no means realists, for outside ' 
Holland and Hogarth’s studio there were then no realistic artists. 
People were astonished to find from Rousseau that nature was so 
lpvely. He called forth a different sort of admiration from that 
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commanded by Voltaire, and it extended over a far wider sphere. 
Cheap woodcuts of him—the art lispings of an epoch that was coming 


' in—wefte issued in a constant flow. From the continuity and 


artlessness, we may infer the demand jn the lower strata of the bour- 
geois class. Connoisseurs would have scorned such pictorial effusions. 
Nevertheless, this cult was an answering of deep to deep. “Rousseau 
appealed to the heart and sensibilities of his time, and exalted natural 
duties. An affectionate response came back to him from all’ who 
could read his works. Women pitied and loved him, and to fall: 
in with his ideas began (when they were ladies) to nurse their chil- 
dren. Good portraits of Rousseau are few, and there are many bad 
ones. But the subject-pictures establish that, as he got older und 
poorer, his reputation rose, and he was held in’ greater and more 
general affection. It may be said of him that he was the first national 
idol who did not occupy,the throne of France. Modern criticism has 
shown that he never had children to send to the Foundling Hospital. 

Of Roussean’s industry as a copyist of music, the specimens-exhibited 
are as easy to read as print. Here is a part of the manuscript score 
of his “Devin du Village.” The autographs of Voltaire and 
Rousseau comprise specimens of their penmanship from their prime to 
old age. Voltaires in early life was plain’ and well formed, with 
decided down strokes, and singularly bold terminal tails and unedig: 
d’s. A change came over it from the day'of Madame de Chatillon’s 
death, when it got scratchy, and so remained. 'Rousseau’s hand is fairly 
strong, flowing, refined, and that of a man who writes a great deal. 
His MSS. have few erasures or even interlineations. Obviously, the 
pen ran on at a good pace. Yet he complained of the extreme trouble 
it gave him to shape his thoughts, when engaged in authorship. 

Perhaps thig was because he was more emotional than thoughtful, and 
` go preferred copying misic to literary work, when it became a 
labour. 

There are two authentic busts and three portraits of Diderot at 
this Exhibition. The most life-like is in pastels. It gives him a strong 
aquiline nose and a coarse, heavy under-face. In the oil-painting he has 
the visage of a well-fed and epicurean canon. To study these portraits 
aids one to understand Diderot’s writings. He blazed up high and freely, 
but, like bituminous coal, gave out as much smoke as flame. The “go” 
` which the other encyclopedists wanted, Diderot supplied ; in trying to 
reform the world he took it as he found it, and died a pensioner.of the ' 
Empress Catherine. Her munificent patronage was granted with a 
delicacy of feeling that bound him to her, even, after he had refused, 
though poor, to be her: pensioner. She heard he wanted to sell’ 
his library—bought it, and begged of him to be her librarian, for 


a salary which she named.* How refuse? Diderot accepted. ,. 


His books are now at the Hermitage Palace. He must have 
a zi o 


4 
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had devoted lady-friends, to judge from the knick-knacks they 
gave him. Among these objects we find a portfolio with vellum 
leaves within, and green silk without. A miniature of himself of 
rare beauty, too, is painted on one of the leaves. Sauvage pinwit. 
A garland of. flowers serves to frame the head: they are in the trim 
style of the day, by Madame Vallayer Coster, the donor. The ‘Pre- 
cursors of the Revolution owed much to the sympathy of women. 
Cagliostro ranks as a Precursor. He was certainly a dissolving 
ferment in French society just before the, Revolution, and strikes one 


as a powerfully blatant impostor. Cagliostro was the Mirabeau of 


charlatanism. His portrait is like Mirabeau’s. 

Lafayette is’ handed down to us in an engraving by Paon, 
“war painter to his Highness the Prince of Condé,” as he may 
have wished ‘himself to be shown, to posterity, and as ‘the bourgeoisie 
of Paris expected to see him when he was ‘camp marshal to the 
king, and commander of the national guard.” Lafayette, a finical, 
natty person, stands before a neighing war-horse (which is held by a 
negro *man-servant) in an American Volunteer uniform and the 
feathered hat of a French nobleman. His wide brim is thatched 


- all round with ostrich feathers, the ends of which droop over the 


brim. The general points towards an army which marches in the 
direction of a bay filled with transport-vessels, but his eyes look in 
an opposite direction. The letterpress tells us that— 


“ L'Amérique etait asservie 
Ce héros vint briser ses fers 
Son succes‘au dela des mers 
Presageait ceux de la Patrie.” 


Near to Lafayette is a picture of the last lit (ie. lecture or 
reading) of {ustice. (Carlyle, by-the-by, translates lit de justice, 
“bed of justice,” as he translated serviettes—i.c., portfolios of the 
judges and councillors of the Parliament of Paris— towels.”) Louis 
is perched up on a throne in a corner, on a lofty, and, to modern 

eyes, grotesque scaffolding covered with Jlewr-de-lys cloth. There ' 
is no access, save. from behind, to his perch. One of his brothers, 
sits on a step at the edge-of the scaffolding. The position is an 
uneasy one, there being no baluster, and the top of the last step 
being, perhaps, seven feet from the ground. The Duc d’Orléans 
, protests, with the judges, against the king’s order to register what has 

* been read in his name. They are drawing down thunderbolts upon 
themselves and on the monarchy with light hearts, not knowing what 
they do. 

And so we come to Washington as a young colonel of the United 
States Militia, and also as a soldier under Braddock in the service of 
King George, whose weakness he learned when, serving him against 
the French in Ohio. I-deem it a pièce of good luck to have had my 
former impressions of Washington corrected by this portrait. By the 
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time he was raised to the dignity of Father of his Country, his counte- 
nance was spoiled by an ill-fitting set of false teeth (American dentistry 


not yét existing). We have him among the mute witnesses in a large ` 


oval water-colour miniature, dohe on rough paper, and in the French 
style ot the time. Washington, under Braddock, took a good many 
French prisoners. It is possible that there was one among them who 
knew how to paint a good’ portrait. The American patriot in this 
miniature is a young man, and ought to be a man of strong impulses and 
passions, held well in hand. ‘There is no constrained set expression in 
the under- part of the face, and there is manly beauty and dignity in the 
whole head. You get at once into sympathetic feeling with the'Colonel, 
who must be as courageous as he is thoughtful and judicious. The hazel 
eyes, accustomed to watch for ambushes of French and Indians in a wild 
country, have an eagle glance that scours the horizon. Washington was 
an eager as well a$ a judicious man. He shrank from no responsibility 
when once he saw his way to do a daring thing which it was well ta 
venture upon. The hair is less carefully brushed than in most of. 
Washington’s portraits, and grows from the. scalp, though young men 
wore wigs when he was sent to Fort Ohio. There is a slight dust of 
powder on it. George, the founder of the United States, followed 
the gentlemanly modes of his time at a distance. Possibly he might 
have evolved into George the First of the Kingdom of America, if 
about the time he sat for this sketchy likeness he had not been jilted. 
We may assume that his lady-lové was insensible to those qualities 
which make him to our eyes the greatest political man of his century 
and the idol of the Americans. Mrs. Martha Custis, when he married 
her, had gone through a sobering experience of life, and learned 
wisdom in that school. Her head was as solid as her husband’s, and 
she was appreciative of the quiet happiness of her lot as the wife 
of a Virginian planter of mental and moral worth, and in the enjoy- ` 
ment of a fair opulence. We do not hear enòugh of Mrs. Washington. 
No vestige of her is to be found among the‘relics with which I deal. 
Franklin, according to Greuze, is also widely different from the prosaic 
patriarch of the United States postage-stamps and from most of his 
other portraits. In him and Washington there is a characteristic ex- 
pression that I do not find in a single great Frenchman of their time. 
They were, both’weighted by a sense of théir responsibilities, purposeful, 


patient, and self-reliant, and Washington was high hearted. Al this ° 


told in their plyne gnomi Madame Roland truly said that the 
tyranny of the Monarchy for eleven centuries left no. place for stead- 
fastness in the French character. Wit and quick apprehension were 
the paramount qualities, and wit too often was degraded to ribaldry. 
She attributed the. crimes of the Revolution to want of moral courage. 
The upper classes lacked backbofie. Franklin, as he looked to Greuze, 
had an interesting and strong countenance. A thoughtful habit is 


A 
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shown in deep-set, brown eyes. His face explains better than his 
writings why he was so successful a negotiator, and made his way 
so fari in a society which, if corrupt and light-headed, was quick to 
perceive and penetrate. 

“ Scenes from the War of Independence,” in another square piece of 
Jouy cotton, are placed near a grisaille representing a marble bust of 
Washington as Father of his Country. The bust is supported by a 
spread eagle, and belonged to Lafayette, The scenes are fanciful, 
but give insight into French consciousness on the subject of America. 
It was then pictured as a tropical paradise, inhabited by planters, 
elegant ladies, and joyous negro slaves, all of whom Lafayette and 
his troops celensed from British tyranny. j 

How far away in the past seems a letter of the Marquis de Dreux 
Brézé, the Grand Master of the Ceremonies, who drew down with 
flippant levity the first thunderbolt which fell upon the monarchy. 
This document relates to the ceremonial to.be observed at the Assembly 
of Notables, held in the Palace of Versailles in 1787 and in 1788. 
Discoftent was fast rising in the provinces in those years. Side by 
side with Dreux Brézé’s letter, a seditious placard hangs on the wall. 
Tt was stuck on a pillar of the wheat-markéet at Pamiers, on December 
5, 1787, to stir up that burg to revolt against capitalists and high 
officials accused of being engaged i in forestalling operations in cereals 
(a pacte de famine). Paris wasin a similar mood, and a mob burned the 
guard-house òf the Place Dauphine. Ladies’ fonsi in that year, were 
turned into arms against the Court, and hinted at the revelations of 
Madame de la Motte which had come out in London. There.is a fan 
decorated with a too-transparent allegory, making the Queen out to 
be the associate of a gang of knaves engaged in the diamond-necklace, 
swindle. Truth absolves Cardinal de Rohan of complicity in robbing 
the jewellers Boemer and Bossange. How tongues must have dealt in 
scan, mag. when that fan was flirted!. Pictorial squibs, more or less 
ribald, are to be found in the hall of the Precursors of the Revolution. 
Some are clever, some far-fetched, some stupid, and all done on coarse 


‘paper. Voltaire and Rousseau are exalted, and the episcopacy, whose 


members are wealthy and corrupt, are. lampooned, but with constraint, 
for fear of consequences. There is a wide difference between the turgid 
allusions of the lampoons of 1787 and the straight hits of Marat’s 
Ami du Peuple of three years later, or the direct. hammering of 
le Père Duchésne, whose editor had studied the vices of the aristocracy 
as a valet. In oné of the “precursor” squibs, “La sottise humaine 
est citée au tribunal de Démocrite par ’ennemi du sang et lami du 
bon sens.” -Another is, “ Une Allégorie de la Raison représentant la 
grande guerre contre les aréopotites [the clergy] ou les marchands 
de Vair qui sacrifient le Dieu dela N&ture au Dieu de Ecole. Voltaire 
et Rousseau, grands Hvangélistes de la Religion éternelle, qui, suivant 
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Jésus lui-même, consiste dans Pamour de Dieu et des hommes, voyant 
Vfiglise bati sur la pointe d’une aiguille la poussent de leurs plumes et 
la font chanceler.” Later on there is a consultation between a bishop 
and a notary ; the bishop, in return for some millions that he wants 
to enjoy, offers a mortgage on an estate in another world. ‘‘ C’est une 
garantie insuffisante, ” says the notary ; “I must advise my clients not 
to lend the money.” 

Mrs. Partington keeping out the tide with a mop was hardly 
more unreasonable than the Lady: Artists of Paris, who, in the hope of 
covering the. public deficit, carried. their trinkets and silver spoons to 
the Altar of the Country, or, in, plain language, to the Bureau of the 
National Assembly. Les Dames Artistes are in elegant apparel. 
Some of them mount the bureau with their offerings. Deputies on 
the floor hasten to .set armchairs on which the ladies may sit while 
the President harangues them: the galleries are packed with spec- 
tators, who applaud. The gifts are childish in their slenderness, 
and perhaps merely ‘an occasion for the givers to win a, little pro- 
minence. All seem to play a part in an elegant sel The 
Furies had not yet banished Thalia from the scene. i 

We mount the stairs, and find ‘at the top Mirabeau on an “ « Altar 
of the Country.” Alters of the country sprang up in the - ‘public 
places between 1789 and 1794, when the Revolutionary tide began . 
to ebb. Mirabeau appears as he was, a blusterer of genius and an 
arrant posturer. He was only ballasted by love of money. His 
clumsily-shaped body was the incarnation of the tempest. When he 
was popular, his roughly blocked-out head was made to serve for 
decorating pottery statuettes, and busts of him were made in Sévres 
biscuit, plaster, bronze, marble, Rouen delf and terra-cotta. These 
objects are displayed on-the Altar of the Country. The cast (there also) 
of his seamed face, taken after death, was regarded as a sacred object, 
but, on the discovery. of his “grand treason,” was flung aside as 
recalling one whose memory deserved to rot, I know of nothing in 
pictorial art so bombastic as “ The Death of Mirabeau,” which is too 
elaborately engraved not:to have béen intended for rich bourgeois. I 
assume it was for them, because the aristocracy did not like bombast. 
There isa perfect Olympus of Allegorical figures which are not trusted ` 
to explain themselves. This is what is‘said for them :— 

“ La France” (who wears a royal crown and a mantle studded * 
with fleurs de lys) “en pleurs témoigne ses regrets, et semble faire des 
efforts pour arracher au tripos Thomme célébre qwon voit représenté 
sur le lit de mort” (a flag on the top of steps), “mais l'heure fatale est 
sonnée et la Parque obéit au Destin. Mirabeau indique en mourant 
les coupables auteurs des troubles qui agitent J le royaume, et la vérité, 
soulevant un coin du voile laisse apercevoir une horde de factieux se 
disputant les débris du Trône qu'ils s'efforcent de renverser; mais ja 
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foudre éclate et vient frapper les ssid ennemis des lois et de la 
félicité publique.” Death is behind weeping France : Fame wipes 
away a tear and prepares to blow her trumpet. Time crowned with 
stars points to a tablet which is as-if about to fall -from Mirabeau’s | 
hands. Thereon is written his declaration, made when he had taken 
a ‘bribe from the Court:—“Je combatrai les factieux de quelque 
. parti qu ils soient, de quelque coté qu'ils se trouvent” Amoretti 
weep as this resonant phrase falls from the orator’s mouth. 

Mirabeau’s was the first of a series of, political funerals carried 
on through’ a period of a hundred years. This kind of apotheosis was. 
-unknown in France before his death. David, then struggling up, was 
. the initiator of the grand theatrical funeral for which the streets of 
Paris have so often served as a stage. 

A triumphant Liberty, belonging to the Rheims museum, overshadows” 
the Altar of the Country. The room next to the lobby is. devoted to 
the royal victims offered thereupon—namely, Louis XVI. and his ' 
family. Of these royal personages there is a variety of portraits,. 
autographs, ` and other relics. Nearly every one has seen busts 
of Marie Antoinette. A particular one at this Exhibition betrays 
„just a touch of silliness which’ I have not noticed in any 
` other. Yet, what nobility in her mien! Her husband’s bust ; is 
idealised; but one feels as if really’ in his presence when one 
stands before a portrait of him by Greuze, who makes him obese, 
homely, kindly, with pale-blue eyes (in the corner of which there, 
- is the ghost of a sly twinkle), and gives him a vast expanse of sun- 
burned fleshy face. A brown print, in which he wears a red cap of 
liberty and a cockade, excites pity—he is so resigned and good-natured. 
“ Monsieur,” his brother, wearing the Order of the Holy Ghost, is of a 
cynical countenance. His sister, Madame Elizabeth, whose stiffly-erect 
ard slender neck is to pass under the axe of the guillotine, has the 
duck-bill. retroussé nose: of her grandmother, Marie Leczenska, and 
generally resembles her, but on. a small pattern. She is upright in 
carriage, and of an ordinary intellect, but is about the/ most heroic 
character of the Revolution, and certainly the most simple in her sub- 
mission to duty, and to the dictates of sisterly affection. The hair of 
‘this princess is dressed high. Madame Royale, a girl of nine, and the 
image. of her mother (who treated her with severity), is in the family 
“group. Later in life, her contour took an expression of masculine 
harshness, and her voice became a rough and deep bass. A toy- 
house, built in dark-grey cardboard, and having windows of wire - 
net-work, stands nearer, and suggests, prison gloom. The King and 
Dauphin made it for the amusement of the latter when they were 
virtual prisoners at the Tuileries. The ladies beguiled the tedium-of 
their, captivity with needlework. Tlizabeth was expert with her 
needle, and taught her niece, of whose handiwork there is a.specimen 
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‘in a bit of feather-stitch ‘embroidery. Yon’ aaia of the guillotine, 
which stands beside a' model of the Bastille, cut out of a' stone of 
‘that State-prison,.is no toy, but a model, by Schntidt, submitted by 
Doctor Guillotin, “ physician in ordinary to the King,” to Louis, who 
improved its mechanism by changing the shape of the blade. 

Guillotin himself, as well as his machine, was a good deal pictured 
on cheap delf. ' A miniature of him has come down with the other 
flotsam and jetsam of the Revdlution. It gives us the idea of a 
correct, judigious practitioner with the half-closed:eye of one who is 
mentally thinking out some problem. He was always i improving his 
surgical instruments in order to abridge pain by rapidity in operating, 
and thought to minimize it at capital executions. The principle of 
equality was to be demonstrated by the guillotine, since king, nobles, and 
sans culottes were to lose their heads by Dr.. Guillotin’s process. His 
small model of his head-lopping machine is near his miniature, and “is 
quite equal to cutting off a man’s finger ”—a policeman says who works 
it to oblige visitors. Samson, the public executioner, wefind, took snuff. 
His snuff-box, of plain brass, is on view also. Further ‘on are 
grusome relics, such, for instance, as a handkerchief steeped in Marie 
Antoinette’s blood. Instruments of torture, which fell into disuse 
for ever at the Revolution, are grouped round the guillotine, which 
perhaps was used as muchas it was by the Revolutionists because it was 
a noyelty. It killed in the twinkling of an eye. Finishing off the 
King and Queen gave it prestige, and made it the rage as a gratis 
spectacle. An old evil is most dangerous in a new form. 

Of poor little Louis XVII. there is a heartrending portrait taken 
when he was under Simon’s care; a blight has come over him, making 
his features pinched : and paky, and sinking his eyes, which have 
grown furtive, in their sockéts. The lids are scorbutic. A frill, in 
too much need of the laundress, falls over his black jacket, on which 
his trowsers are buttoned. Buta short time ago he was painted 
sitting on a mossy bank beneath a wild-rosé thicket in the Trianon 
Park, and Madame de Polignac, his governess, cutting roses to throw > 
them into his uplifted hands. An artless fellow-painting shows the 
queen, elegantly dressed, with her children and her Italian greyhound, in 
` herTrianon farm-yard, watching a maid milk a cow, and surrounded by a 
cock, hens, geese, goslings, and milk-pails. In no-memoirs have we read 
that the ill-starred queen was fond of dogs, but in these pictorial relics? 
we see many testimonies that she was. A spaniel enters charmingly 
into a family group, also in the Trianon Park, and is the only being in 
it that is really free from asimpering affectation of simplicity. Her 
Majesty, sitting on a knoll at the, foot of a gnarled oak, holds with one 
` hand her boy on her knee, and passes the other round ‘the ‘neck of the 
king, who reclines beside her. sAn infant—the child who was doomed 
to perish in the Temple—casts bread-crumbs to a flock of goslings, 
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which may have been purposely separated from the parent goose and 
gander. which are not to be seen; and an elegant lady, with head on 
shoulder, looks .on in ecstasies. The juvenile princess ròyal dancés 
a measure, with toe far pointed out, for the amusement of the spaniel, 
which frisks about her. Rousseau, badly assimilated, underlies the 


composition. Artists, to be in fashion, Rousseau-ized the pictures’ 


ordered of them by august and illustrious patrons. Madame Vigée 
Le Brun was one of the few persons in relations with the Court.who was 
“not bitten by the mania, and preferred la science du chiffon to sham 
rusticities. An engraving, fine as a vignette, of the fiction-founded- 
upon-fact character, and dedicated by permission to the queen, gives 
her seated on a rock facing the Trianon gate. She rests her arm 
languidly on the stump of a tree. A gentleman behind her—not the 
king—leans forward in a sentimental attitude. Courtiers are grouped 
round ; a few of the ladies sit on the grass: gentlemen, fanning them, 
talk into their ears. The queen is attendré either by what is said to 
her, or--by the’ performance of the strolling company of Savoyards 


` and their dogs and monkeys. ou the gravel sweep at the gate. The 


tealism of the strollers jars with the sentimentality of the Court. 
Beneath the varnish of Rousseau-ism one truth is perceptible—namely,. 
that flirtation was the grand pastime at the Trianon, where the king 
only came by special invitation. 

The Princess de Lamballe, née Princess de Savoy Carignan, and 
great-aunt of Victor Emmanuel, in a degree belongs to “ the Royal 
Family,” and is the most poetized martyr of the Revolution. Maria 
Theresa objected to her intimate companionship with the queen, because 
of her hyper-sensibility, which made her faint when, one day boating 


‘at Choisy with Marie Antoinette, a man fell out of their boat into the 


Seine and was drowned. The German Empress (who be it remem- 


bered urged Marie Antoinette to be friendly .to Madame du Barri . 
when:the latter was the Sultana of Louis XV.) thought it disgrace- ' 


ful to faint when a drowning man was to be rescued. Presence of 
mind would have been noble, whereas the over-mastery of head by 
nerves was contemptible. We must get rid of the idea of the Princess 
de Lamballe’s beauty, fostered by the photographs of her sold in 
Paris printshops. A mute witness in the form’ofa large oval portrait, 
coloured in chalks, establishes that she was plain, and had a com- 
"plexion to match with sandy hair, and was of the Savoy Carignan, or 
House of Italy, type. Though her features are ordinary, she has not 
a vulgar face. In this portrait there is bitterness beneath her smile, 
and a spice of primness in her bearing. - A stiffly-garlanded hat is set 
on the side of her high-dressed, powdered hair. When she found 
herself supplanted by the Duchess de Polignac in the queen’s favour, 
she wept till she thought the sourte of her tears dried up. - Her 
griévance might have been fresh when those flowers were being woven 
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into the wreath for her hat. The wierd she had to dree was one of 

heart-bitterness, ending in gruesome tragedy. - Married to the heir 

of the richest nobleman in France, she was a widow at the age of 

eighteen. Her husband, who was not much her senior, died of 

- debauchery.’ All her affections were then vested in the queen, of 

‘whom she became, during several years, the confidante and daily 
companion. The poor princess, when the royal family were prisoners, 

came back from a place of safety abroad, to see how she could serve 

them. Her head was for the last time seen by her royal mistress, 
held up on a pike before a window in the Temple. 

As a set-off against the Temple relics, comprising a model of 
that prison-like castle made in dark cardboard by the Dauphin, 
there are other objects which at one time set blood boiling in 
France. They are the- tools made by ‘Latude, and the ladder, 
manufactured out of his bedclothes, by means of which he escaped 
from the Bastille. A deep window-niche is given up to documents 
relating to the taking of that fortress prison, to padlocks of cells 
made by clumsy smiths who thought ponderousness a guarantee for, 

. security. Turgot’s great-grandson lent the portrait of that eco- 
nomist,and administrator, who foresaw that a grinding fise -would be 
as ruinous to the French Monarchy as it was to the Roman Empire. 
What is so remarkable in Turgot as here portrayed is that he looks 
not the business man whom we conceive him, but a man of imagina- 
tion. Is it possible, without the imagination which enables one to put 
oneself in the place of others, to be an earnest and eager reformer ? 

Events came and went so fast between the opening of the States- 
General and the seizure of the king and queen in their palace, as to 
keep on the alert all who wanted to chronicle them with pen or pencil. 
They had to hit their birds on the wing. Camille Desmoulins wrote 
a legible and even hand before the Revolution. But in the hot 
haste in which he had later tò jot down his impressions it appears to 
have got disjointed, snaggled, and scratchy. We are enabled to see 
what manner of countenance he had. Well, he was a beau laid, sallow, 
lantern-jawed, and wide-mouthed, but with a glorious pair of black 
eyes, though one of them slightly, squinted. Camille was one of the 
three or four who, in 1789, thought of and hoped for a Republic. 
His classical books which he used at school are scored with pen and 
ink, in passages relating to the grandeur of Republican -Rome. 
A deputy’s order for the sitting of the Assembly on October 5, 1789, 
at Versailles, is signed by Dr. Guillotin. We see in other wreckage 
thrown up by the sea of oblivion how the Revolution struck those 
who watched its course. At the start, there was much aiming at effect 
‘and staginess. ‘Trifles connected with points of. etiquette were 
thought of prime importance by the Court, which snubbed and teased 
the deputies of the people rather than oppressed them. A pattery 
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mantle. which the Grand Chamberlain insisted on their adopting for 
their official costume, is in coarse, black serge, and resembles a pinafore 
worn behind instead of before. Quite a gallery of likenesses in black. 
and white bring down to us the faces of the mem who were emerging 
from obscurity into public life. “The Tennis Court Oath,” depicted 
at the time, does not impress one with a high idea of the sincerity of 
those who took-it. They attitudinise too much to be really in earnest. 
Did they mean it. to divert from the palace the anger of the crowd 
that raged in the streets outside? Probably. 

' We “obtain a glimpse of the social condition of France, as the 
Monarchy was toppling; by scanning the sumptuary relics. Gentle- 
men dressed in richer stuffs and in as bright colours as ladies. ‘The 
lay figures clad in the coats and waistcoats of men-of rank have to 
our eye a fancy-ball character. One effect of the Revolution was to 
plunge the manhood of the civilised world into black. Muscadins 
and Incroyables reacted against this in a spirit of levity, and Napoleon, 
as Emperor, in the spirit of a snob. His Imperial trappings are now 
absurfl, and in his own time must have excited the derision of men 
‘like Talleyrand. 

Louis XVI., so long as he was thought favourable to constitutional 
and fiscal reform, was simply adored by his subjects. Here he is on 
a medallion of biscuit porcelain—“ the father of his people, the restorer ° 
of French liberties ” (when did they ever exist ?); “the. protector of 
trades and handicrafts, the Whitesmith King, and the godfather of 
the American Republic.” He is lauded for having set an example 
of respect for labour in having the Dauphin taught the use of car- 
penter’s tools and of a turning lathe. The poor boy’s little plane and 
bench are among the wreckage collected in this Exhibition. e I note, 
as I read the time-stained laudations of Louis XVL, that his wife’s 
name does not appear in them. But ‘“ Madame Veto” is always 
coupled with him from the moment loyalty to the king cools and 
‘the suspicion arises,of his playing a double game. Tho railing and 
ribald spirit of the eighteenth century is then especially directed 
against the queen. A Carruthers Gould, of 1791, illustrates a popular 
song, having for its burden their alleged plan to escape abroad. ‘The 
king’s head is on a cock’s body, the queen’s on a hen’s. ‘The ‘royal 
pair are Monsieur et Madame Coco. She thus advises him : 

i Air—* Oui, Oui.” 
` “Coco prends ta lunette, 

Ne vois tu pas, dis moi, 
L'orage qui s'apprête, 
Et qui grande sur toi. 

, Abandonnons Paris, 4 
Et gagnons du Pays - 
Mettons notre ménage 

e Al ’abri de l'orage 
Dans un petit Village r 
Ou dans quelque hameau. 


e Coco! Coco! 
à t 
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“ Sauvons nous plutôt, 
Je yous serre Jes mippes ; 
Toi, gère le magot. 
Des charges municipes 
Laissons le tripot. 
Quittons notie Palais, 
Et tous nos grands laquais 
Abandonnons encore, 
Irécharpe ticolore, 
Que sı bien te dóroro, 
Et ton pelit manteau 

Coco! Caro™ 


Enthusiasm for the States-General is felt chiefly by the bourgeoisie 
in Paris, Pictorial artists are quick to take advantage of this feeling. 
They work in the spirit which inspired the pedantic engraving of 
ihe death of Mirabeau. Two of their coloured engravings depict 
two cars four tiers in height. Representatives of the nobility of 
Paris and of the Ile de France are seated on one of tho vehicles, and 
the deputies of the commons on the other. The nobles, in their gala 
dresses, which they wore for ithe last time in 1789, are drawn by 
a team of lions. D*Orleans acts as a cvachman. He and his fllow- 
aristocrats have feathered'hats and gorgeous clothing. Here the liong 
are supposed to symbolise ihe warlike character of the aristocracy. 
who were so soon torun away from lrance, and to be called “ emigrés ” 
instead of poltroons. Bulls and lambs draw the deputies of the 
people. Iope stands on the footboard behind. Fame flies before 
the car, blowing her trumpet. Minerva, looking like a Parisian 
grisette ata fancy-ball, is seated at a cloud, smiling at the deputies. 
The association of the bulls and lambs has now a funny effect, which 
it was far from producing a hundred years ago. 

+ is pretty certain that if the deputies and the allegory-and- 
rhetoric-loving bourgeoisie had not had behind them a volcanic 
populace, the Court would have got the better of the National Assembly. 
There is much in this collection which speaks of the promptness of 
the plebs to act at critical turning-points. Their intervention saved the 
Revolution from failure. A rude art sprang up during the events of 
which Paris was the theatre between 1789 and 1795. Its object was 
to do what is now accomplished by the halfpenny newspaper. Tew 
plebeians then knew how to read. The favourite pictures of the 
events of the day were typical in their character. Hach contained a 


group of human beings, working with furious ardour at some revo- e 


lutionary or patriotic task. The figures were outlinéd, next embossed, 
and then coloured. J never saw more speaking pictures. They are 
all inspired, by the events they seek to represent, very impressionist, 
and though rude and crude have the spirit of an epic poem. 
Every figure has a distinct physiognomy. Gaiety is mingled with 
the popular furia. In no caseeis there a seeking after effect; but 
effect is never missed, because there is such a strong desire to picture 
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things as the artist saw them. The actors in this historical imagery 
are nearly all sans culottes (or trousers-wearers as distinguished from 
wearers of shorts), or fishwomen and other lower-stratum females. An 
etching touched up with colours, which I should think is a very 
trathful representation, gives the famous charge of Prince de 
Lambesc’s cavalry at the gate of the Tuileries gardens. There is 
nothing heroic on either side. German (their faces show their 
nationality) dragoons slash scared and rather cowardly bourgeois, who 
have come for a Sunday outing. There are paterfamilias, his stout 
and somewhat vulgar-looking wife, their grown-up daughter, whom 
they have taken to the Promenade, and many prosaic individuals in 
Sunday clothes. The elderly persons have the fat, loose-built figures 
given by good eating and sedentary habits. Most of them are panic- 
stricken. But an old lady furiously faces round towards a dragoon to 
give him a piece of her mind. He does not seem to understand her 
invective. We are shown in other artless embossed prisis how nuns 
took the decree releasing them from their vows and secularising their 
conveSts; how Paris wrought for national defence committees, 
and how its plebeian women behaved in their march on Versailles. 
One John Wells followed them, noting their acts and deeds with a 
quick and graphic pencil. Who can he have been? The few sketches 
he made are so good that one is surprised at his having been swal- 
lowed up in oblivion. He and his fellow-limners give on the whole a 
favourable impression of the women who went out against Versailles 
to fetch the Royal family as hostages back to Paris. As Madame 
Campan remarked, they are neatly dressed, bui mannish and haggard 
from want. One word describes their mental and moral state— 
desperation. We know that they were driven forward to risk the 
gallows by the cries of their children for bread. 

Wells and many other artists quite unknown to fame, though 
worthy of renown, give the triumphant return of the women arid tho 
Paris crowd and National Guards which followed them to Versailles. 
The episodes of the march back are very funny and very awful. Not 
a sign of respect is shown for the Crown. Indeed, the whole thine 
looks like a mirthful saturnalia, though the forest of pikes, scythes, 
and reaping-hooks is enough to make the flesh creep. Those rural im- 
plements suggest an influx of country folks into Paris, the immediate 
suburbs of which were quite in the, country. 

Beaumarchais should be among the precursors, but is classed with 
the actors in events which took place after the Assembly came to 
Paris. He comes down to us, according to Lepécie, as a wide-awake 
boy, and as an adult according to Greuze. ‘The child,’ in his case, 
is plainly “ the father of the man.” In an autograph letter to Bailly 
he protests against the ‘slanders of which he is the butt. There is a 
Talleyrand at the age of twenty, in an abbé’s robe and bands—baby- 
faced, fair, refined, intriguing, and saucy. 
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Skipping much precious matter, we glance at a }-tier of Louis 
XVI., dated August 10, 1792, and penned in the logovraphy’ (read 
“reporters ”) gallery at the Assembly. This is his last act c 
authority. The letter is addressed to a Captain Durier, whom the ” 
king orders to ceaso to defend the Tuileries. As to the handwriting, 
it is that of a placid, painstaking schoolboy. Though pictorixl 
“interviewers,” as we find from sketches taken of the Royal prisoners. 
followed them into the box, and a decisive step on the road towards 
the guillotine was being taken, one may examine this State paper wit): 
a magnifying glass and find no trace of nervous tremor. Temple 
relics come after the letters. A night-shirt which was made for the 
king’s prisoners has the Government stamp of ‘ Louis Rex.” Louis 
Capet slept in this garment the night before his execution. Thi 
Dauphin, when he went to the Temple, had on a pretty little silken 
suit of a quaint cut: the coat is green and white, the waistcoat pink 
and white, and the knee-breeches are lavender-grey with steel figured 
buttons. His stockings and shoes are elegant, though not particalarly 
expensive. The stitching of the clothes betrays an inexperienced 
seamstress. The Queen and her sister-in-law, it is stated in a letter of 
Clery, the King’s faithful valet, made this suit, which was not greatly 
worn before the young Prince had to change it for a plainer one 
given for winter use by the Commune of Paris. When he was under 
Simon the cobbler bonds were issued in the name of Louis XVII. by 
“the Catholic Army, payable when monarchy is restored.” They 
circulated in the west of France, where the assignats of the Republie 
did not run. These debentures for the first time are exhumed. 
Historians who plead extenuating circumstances for the harsh usage 
the ill-starred Dauphin met with should not forget the bonds of the 
Catholic Army. 

The activity of the guillotine in the Reign of Terror and in the 
Thermidor reaction comes home to one in looking over quite a gallery 
of black and white portraits of men of the Revolution. The word 
decapité is written under the greater uumber. Savants are among the 
few exceptions. Defeated generals have no choice between flight and 
decapitation. The will of the beheaded king was taken from the 
Temple to the national archives, whence the organisers of the Exhibi- 
tion obtained a loan of it. There are tear stains on the yellow letter 
paper on which it is drawn up, and the handwriting is shaky where 
the discrowned testator asks pardon of his wife for any offence he 
may have given her, as he forgives her what pain she ever caused 
him. ‘The speech of his counsel Deséze lies with the will. It was 
published by order of the Convention——a plucky act. Belonging to 
this set of papers is a decree of the Convention jn the names of Liberty, 
Equality, and Justice (no Fraternity), decrecing the exccution of Louis 
Capet. One is horror-struck in glancing over the surrounding objects, 
“ Louis mounts the scaffold,” ‘‘ Louis is shown to the people,” © Food 
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tor reflection, dedicated to the crowned heads of the world. This * food ' 
isthe holding up by a coarse masculine hand, which grasps a pigtail, of 
the freshly decapitated head. An awful picture truly! How describe 
it without being a naturalist? The ex-sanguine face is the colour 
of a calfs-head at the butcher’s. Infinite suffering and resignation 
are still expressed, though life hus iled, in the region of ihe eyes. 
In all that deals with civic, or republican, or revolutionary senti- 
ment there is force. Whatever was done in Paris, sv far as we can 
aseertain fiom the relics in this Exhibition, shows that Royalist art 
was feeble, The artists at the service of the Monarchy ran into poor 
conceits. Puzzle pictures of an elegiac nature of king, queen. and 
vovel children met the taste of their partisans. But, contrasting with 
these uffvetations, is an intercepted letter of Marie Antoinette to the 
Comte de Provence, enclosing him the signet-ring of her husband. 
Grief was never expressed in more pathetically lovely and simple 
rms. 

Robespierre and Marat are enigmatical characters. Their deeds 
yere Rorrible ; but the casts of their heads taken after death are of 
ineffable sweetness. In both the cerebral development is poor, 
particularly in the coronal region. The skulls, each of which goes up 
mto a point, may have pressed there on the brains. Phrenological 
developments, or lack of development, taken with facial traits, 
betoken il-balanced minds. Marat’s face, in David's portrait of him, 
is in all but complexion that of a Red Indian.  Robespierre’s sister, 
«m the other hand, is sweet, serene, pensive, and of a lovely purity of 
‘xpression. 

Charlotte Corday, according to Danloux, one of her portraitists. 

was a rather good-looking young woman, more the peasant than the 
lady. She had a hard, quick, wilful glance. Talhen was another 
il-balanced creature. He had the profile of an Egyptian dog-god. 
‘arnot, the one noble character of the Directory, looks sweet and 
shrewd. His watch, a plain *“ turnip,” and bunch of seals, have little 
intrinsic value. Two gold medals granted him by tho Academy of 
Dijon belong to the relies, Jent by his son's widow. Ilis spectac'es 
have heavy steel rims, bis inkstand is in plain bronze. and his snuif- 
box of thesame metal has on the lida gouache portrait of bimvel!. 
Carnot’s Directors sword bears on one side a motto which he pro- 
posed as the rul of conduct of the Directory: “ Unity to restore 
yeace,” 

But his love of peace and his contentment with a slender 
income did not suit the men and women who rose to the top 
in Thermidor. To escape banishment to Cayenne, he had at the 
Coup @Etat of Fructidor to fly to Switzerland, and was obliged 
to remain a long time in exile. ‘Phe principle of corruption which 
was at work originated greatly in the temptations to plunder 
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which were held out to common people by the sweeping con- 
fiscations and the guillotinings of rich aristocrats. and especially 
by the army of Italy being invited to plunder by Bonaparte. 
Mechanics who were dishonest presidents of sections, were as if 
fixed in amber by the artists who did the embossed pictures for the 
vulgar, Those who got rich on plunder began to fear the return of 
the Bourbons, and went with a rush to Napoleon. Pleasure and 
financial speculation absorbed the newly enriched class. The streets 
were as a fancy-hall. Prints of the period show women chanting, as 
amazons, war songs in the streets. “ Bals masqué» at Paphos,” are now 
subjects on ladies’ fans. Civilians wearing corkscrew curls, and having 
a mincing air, plot for monarchy. Theatrical costumes arc invented 
for old men, who look like Druids. Churches are transformed inte 
temples of sentiment. Josephine Beauharnais beromes a society queen, 
and intrigues with Barras for Louis XVIII. She writes good English, 
an accomplishment that later served her in wheedling English agents. 
when Bonaparte was hemmed in at Acre, She was a luxurious 
being. Her scent-bottles and pocket-handkerchicfs retained he 
first husband's coronet until she became Empress of the French. The 
gay world of the Directory flocked to her house in the Rue Chantereine 
Lucien Bonaparte engaged the pictorial journals to puff his brother 
He came out in their cartoons as ‘‘ Bonaparte the Clemente,” t Bona- 
parte pointing on a map of Germany at Rastadt,” “ Bonaparte, Pacifier 
of Europe,” * Bonaparte contemplating the Pyramids,” ‘ Bonaparte 
braving the plague at Jaffa.” Nobody thought of the other generals 
Bonaparte is made to ‘ question the Sphinx on his destiny.” She says 
“Make haste to touch again native soil.” Though crushed on the 
Nile, he came back as if a victor. The Revolutionary Museum ends 
in a show of Imperial frippery worthy of Tussand’s, and in savage 
caricatures of Napoleon end Josephine by Gilray. 

The caricaturist had no conception of the physical grace and refine- 
inent of Josephine. He heard of her as a middle-aged woman, the 
mother of two nearly grown-up children, and as being twice married. 
and assumed her to be a staringly dressed blowzy materfamilias who 
though good-natured, is puffed up. In Marie Antoinette’s dressing- 
room she is quite the handmaid who is heir to her mistress. In one 
of his caricatures, Gilray saw farther than most men of his day 
Nelson, with a following of Nile crocodiles, Jarussia, Russia, ond 
Napoleon are busy carving at a plum-pudding which represents the 
globe. The other Powers scarcely count. John Bull is willing tu 
let the three Continental Powers have a free hand if he be allowed 
right of passage in the Mediterranean, and Egypt as a road to India 
and to undiscovered lands in Africa, 
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A PALESTINIAN UTOPIA. 


RIDE through Palestine, though one may go only over the most 

beaten tracks, and though it occupy only the’six weeks which 

are all that is generally allotted to this part of the journey, can hardly ` 

fail to set the traveller thinking. Thinking, too, not only about the 

Hebrew, the Roman, the Crusading memories of the Fateful Land, 

but also about its present—its miserable present—and its dark and 
almost desperate future. 

There is something in the very mode of travel which makes reflec- 
tions of this kind natural and almost necessary. When one is being 
whirled across Europe in an express train, passing an endless series of 
exactly similar railway stations, and occasionally bestowing a languid 
glance at the scenery, one’s mind is generally more occupied with the 
book that one is reading, or at best with the conversation of an intel- 
ligent fellow-traveller, than with the phenomena, physical or social, 
of the country through which one is passing. But when one spends 
eight or nine hours in the saddle, when reading is out of the 
question, and when conversation with the comrade in front or behind 
is almost equally impossible, one finds oneself shut up to the com- 
panionship of the country, and the book which one reads is that the 
pages of which are the distant mountain, the waterless wady, the 

*ruined khan, or the fellah’s mud cottage. 

Thus pondering, the traveller is compelled to ask himself the ques- 
tion, “ What must life in Palestine, which I know only as one long and 
delightful picnic, be for those who have to live it always?” His 
inquiries will naturally-relate to the peasant, whether fellah or pastoral 
Bedouin, for indeed he sees no other inhabitant.. He is not probably 
—at least I was not—fitnished with ‘letters of introduction to aghas 
and pashas ; and a middle class, if it ever existed, has been subjected 
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to such extensive denudation—to use a geological term—that it has 
almost disappeared from the social stratification. In the course of 
our little yparney I met with one effendi, accompanied by his servant, 
viding from Nablous to Jerusalem, and I believe he was the only 
person above the rank of a peasant whom we saw in the whole country 
outside the walls of the cities. 

If the traveller forgets for a little while his archeolagical interest 
in the land with which be is, as I have said, silently communing, and 
asks himself, “ What is the chief characteristic of Palestine as com- 
pared with the European lands which I have hitherto known, 1 will not 
say with France or Germany, but even with the more backward districts 
of Italy?“ I think the answer will be, “ Chiefly its great eithout- 
uss.” Here is a country without roads. The one or two good roads 
practicable for carriages, made by the forced labour of the peasantry. 
between Jaffa and Jerusalem, or Jerusalem and Hebron, and the fine 
road made by French engineers between Damascus and Beyrout, are 
entirely exceptional. The © Sultaniyeh,” the royal road between the- 
two capitals of Jerusalem and Damascus, is generally a mer track 
across a moor, sometimes only the bed of a torrent, always hopclessl*- 
autrayersable by wheeled carriages, and rendering needful the posses- 
sion, of a very sure-footed horse if the rider is to reach his journey’s 
“nd in safety. Distinction between highway and byeway I can sec 
none, except that sometimes the byeway, as being more grassy, is 
pleasanter for the traveller, and enables him to get over his journey 
more quickly. In short, let a person who has not yet visited Palestine 
think of the worst bridle-path he remembers in Cumberland or 
Switzerland, and he will form a pretty just conception of the Sul- 
taniych, the royal high-road of Palestine, at its best. 

It is a country without shops. If the commonest requisite of daily 
life in civilized countries breaks, or is lost, one must wait till one gets 
to Beyrout or Damascus before one can replace it. 

It is a conntry without regular posts. The receiving of a letter at 
Nazareth, or its despatch from Tiberias, is a matter with which 
the Government does not concern itself, and which the individual 
must accomplish by private assistance as best he can. 

It is a country withoul aewspapers—a most tolerable deficiency to 
a European traveller gorged with too much newspaper reading at 
home, but one which must be felt as an inconvenience, at least, by a 
permanent dweller in the land. It would be easy to lengthen the list 
of ‘ withouts,” as, for instance, to say that the country is without schools, 
except such as forcign missionaries provide; without doctors and 
hospitals (again with the same exccption) ; without justice, for universal 
testimony is borne to the venality of the Turkish cadi. But I will 
‘mly mention one more which impresses a Superficial observer like 
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myself as vividly as anything—it is a country the cottages of whicl: 
are without glazed windows, 

Formerly, when I looked af a picture of a town or village in 
Palestine, I used to wonder what it was which made it so unhke a 
modern European village. There might be no ruins visible, no dome. 
or graceful minaret to break the skyline, and yet one felt that the 
sketch or the photograph brought before one something utterly 
different from a nineteenth-century village, even in picturesque Italy, 
and one half suspected that the artist had idealised his picture. At 
tlo first village that I came to-—Ya-sir, on the road from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem—my question was answered. I saw that among all the 
fi'ty or sixty houses before me there was not one that had the 
common glazed window which adds so much to the comfort and 
detracts so much from the picturesqueness of an ordinary English 
village. And so it is, as a rule, throughout Palestine. There is 
an arched doorway below, sometimes, but not always, provided with a 
door, and one or two slits in the wall above to admit a little light and 
air, buf no trne window. Of course in that climate the comfort of a 
dwelling-house is less important than in ours. During the greater 
port of the year, men, women, and children, if not at their work, sit or 
squat out of doors in the daytime, or, at the utmost, seek the shelter 
of the house only during the burning noonday hours for the sake of 
its shade. The nights are shorter, and fierce driving rainstorms are 
unknown during a considerable part of the year. Still, after all, the 
structure of the house is one of the best measures of a nation’s 
civilization, and now that window-panes have been invented we may 
safely say that a country in which the majority of the inhabitants 
never use them is low down in the scale. A striking confirmation of 
this is afforded us by the fact that in the Lebanon, where the peasant’s 
standard of comfort is without doubt higher than in Palestine, we at 
once find the usual glazed and framed window reappearing, to the 
delight of the political economist and the despair of the artist. 

Another circumstance to which the absence of the window-pane 
hears evidenco is that human beings and cattle are generally living in 
the same room. The home is also a cow-byre, and man sinks 
naturally to the level of his four-footed fellow-lodger. Of course the 
presence of furniture such as you would find in the humblest lodging- 
“house in London becomes impossible in this companionship. In 
some of the better-built houses a raised divan or a gallery may be set 
apart for the carpets or matting which are used as beds; but this is 
the exception rather than tho rule.* Oliphant, in his “ Haifa,” t gives 
an amusing but pathetic picture of the discomfort endured by the 
wife of a fellah, who has been brought up in the luxury of a wealthy 


* See Conder’s “ Tent Life in Palestine,” 1. 101, ii. 237 8. + P. 117. 
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Damascus home, and who has now to sleep in the same room with the 
sheep and oxen of her husband. More pathetic still are the accounts 
which I received from a missionary at Ramallah of tle condition of 
the fever-stricken sheikh of a neighbouring village. The doctor 
attached to the mission was doing his uimédst for his recovery, but 
felt that, lying as he was there on his wretched pallet in that noisome 
atmosphere, with all the operations of the house and of the cow-honse 
going on around lim, and with the dvor continually openmg and 
letting in a stream of air—somctimes cold air—npon him, his recovery 
was all but impossible. I cannot describe the wretchedness of some 
of the little mud huts which I saw in the beautiful vale of Esdraelon, 
the dwellings of the peasants who till the plain for a wealthy financier 
of Beyrout; Lut I can only say that I had to look at them again 
and again before I could believe that human beings lyed in such 
stves, 

In short, the whole impression left in my mind by what I saw of 
the fellaheen in Palestine was that here was an ancient and historic 
people—perhaps I should rather say the descendants of three such 
peoples, the sons of Canaan, of Aram, and of Ishmael—sinking down 
into a state of mere savagery, such as that of the least civilized of the 
tribes whom Stanley encountered in his march across Africa. 

For this long-continued and still continuing decline of Palestine 
we must hold the natives of Paiestine parily responsible. Their 
weakness may be to some extent the result of that encrvating climate 
of theirs, where Baal, the mighty sun-god, still shows himself as of 
old a terrible potentate, withering up the greenness of the earth and 
the vital forces of men. But, whatever the cause, I think we must 
admit tho fact that there is a grievous lack of energy and self- 
reliance among the Syrian peasants. Accustomed from childhood to 
stretch out the hand for dacksheesh, and following in stolid ignorance 
the same round of agricultural labours which their forefathers have 
trodden for centuries, the very features in their character which make 
them so interesting a study to the student of Biblical archeology, 
seem to make it almost a hopeless task to form them into an enter- 
prising. progressive, self-governing community. As a little illustra- 
tion of the helplessness of the modern fellah, and his want of power of 
adapting himself to new conditions, I may mention that the landlord 5 
of the new (and excellent) ** Jordan Hotel” at Jeyicho complained to 
me that he could hardly get any one to give a good solid day’s work 
tor good wages. Every requisite for his hotel had to be brought 
down from Jerusalem. He thought when he started the hotel he 
should at least get fruit and garden-stulf supplied kim by the 
peasantry, but in practice he had fonnd this {quite impossible. 

But, while admitting that thè besetting sin of the Syrian peasant 
is indolence; a traveller who has had occasion daily to admire the 
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parient, persev ring, efficient toil of his camp-followers (some of the 
best of them, it is true, natives of Lebanon) may cherish the hope 
that under good guidance even the “‘ soft Syrian” could do much for 
the redemption of his country. This good guidance, however, he has 
not had for centuries, nor—the prediction may be safely ventured— 
will he ever git from the Ottoman. I am not going to draw a long 
indictment against the Turk, whom I profoundly pity. A purrenu 
among uations, elevated by what we call chance, and by the folly of 
medixval Europe. into a position of command for which he was 
utterly unfitted, having inherited the bad old traditions of the 
centralized Byzantine despotism without its redeeming culture, and 
then for centuries having muddled away his strength of body and 
mind in the sensual indulgences of the Mussulman harem, he is of 
course, by the necessity of his nature and position, a hopelessly bad 
governor, and never worse than when he is playing at Reform in 
order to throw a little dust—dust of which he has an unlimited 
supply i in the fruitful provinces that have become deserts under his 
rule -—tn the eyes of European ambassadors. 1 might quote many a 
little incident of travel to show how at every point where one comes 
in contact with the Turkish Government, at the custom-house, at the 
post-office, at the police-bureau, one is made to feel its utter corrup- 
iion and inefficiency. But there is no need to do this. Everybody 
who is not writing to prove a prescribed and foregone conclusion, 
Layard as much as Pears, and Conder as much as Bryce, admits—nay, 
urges—that Oitoman rule is a curse to the countries over which it 
extends, Many doubt whether this or that substitute for it will not 
þe worse, but I think not one impartial observer doubis that it is in 
itself bad.’ 

Notwithstanding these observations, I am not going to ask my 
readers to enter with me into the labyrinth of the Mastern Question. 
I confine my attention to the land whose desolation 1 have heen 
endeavouring to describe, and which is, it may be said, the spiritual 
fatherland of the Christian and the Jew, part of the religious heri- 
tage of Europe and America. Can nothing be done, even now, and 
without waiting for some far-off millennial change: to relieve its misery 
and arrest its decline ? 

The word * millennial” will at once remind the reader that there is 


“a large school of Biblical students who hope to see the difficulty 


solved, and that soon, by the return of the Jews to theirown land. As 
it is calculated that there are altagether about 6,000,000 Jews in the 
world, and as the wholo extent of Palestine is only one-sixth that of 
England, it is obvious that, except under uiterly altered conditions, 
the land which now barely supports a population of half a milion 
could not possibly furnish subsistencé for the whole existing Jewish 
people. ° But lct that pass. Can we hope that by the return, say, of 
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one or two millions of Jews, and their formation into au independent 
State, the economic condition of Palestine will be improved, and a 
proper use be made of its resources ? 

I confess that for long I cherished the hope (quite independently 
of the interpretation which may be put on particular passages in the 
prophetical Scriptures) that this would be the solution, perhaps the 
early solution, of so much of the Eastern enigma as relates to Pales- 
tine. There is something fascinating to the historical imagination 
in the idea of a nation, after nearly two thousand years of exile. 
returning to the land of its fathers: and the enormous wealth of 
the great Jewish financiers—wealth which has given theria semi-royal 
position in European society—seems as if it might furnish the lever 
by which this territorial revolution would be accomplished. And so it 
may still be. No one who has studied the romances, writ’ en and acted, 
of Benjamin Disraeli, will dare to speak lightly of what the race-idea 
fructifying in the Jewish mind may yet accomplish. But speaking 
merely from my own observation, and from the testimony of all with 
whom I could converse on the subject, I see no probability that the 
return of a million or two of Jews to Palestine would in any way 
assist the economic development of the country. The Jews whom one 
now sees at Jerusalem and Tiberias aro probably unfavourable speci- 
mens of the race, chiefly paupers attracted by the bountiful almsgiving 
of the Rothschilds and Montefiores, or the children of elderly people 
who have come to the Holy Land to die. Whatever be the cause. 
they look as little fitted, physically, to undertake the redemption of 
the country and to turn the wilderness into a fruitful field, as the 
same number of tailors from the sweating shops of London. Seving 
some of these weak, anemic Jews, in yellow gaberdine, and with 
-piral curls hanging down on their shoulders, lounging inside the 
Jaffa Gate of Jerusalem, and then seeing a company of sturdy Rus- 
sian moujiks, with fur caps and bushy beards, emerging from it and 
tramping stoutly along, regardless of the heat, one could not help 
wishing, “ Oh that ‘hese were those, to come and win beck, by their 
own strong arms, and not Avith the sword, but with the spade, the 
wasted inheritance of thei fathers!” I trust I shalt not be supposed 
to write in any vulgar spirit of Juden-hetze. I sce the grect gifts of the 
Jewish race; I can almogt accept all that Disracli has said, in the person 
of Sidonia, as to their/position among the nations gf the world, and I 
feel that there must Po strength of brain where there is such immense 
tenacity of life. Bt the question now before us is one, not so much 
of brain, as of Piceps. 'The need is of patient, dey, perseyering 
workers, to stru Egle with the climate and the soil. And the phrase 
which one oft Dats repeated, and which, after all, talies with our 
own experiengłe of the Hebrew ih Western lands, “The Jew will do 
anything rafher than take his coat off and work,” seems io show that 
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it is notro a vreat Jewish immigration that we have to look for the 
deliverance of Palestine. 

But if there is not to be any great change in the population of the 
eountry, it woule seem that the hoped-for improvement must come 
front a change in the political conditions under which that population 
lives. To assert this is not to deny what was said a little while back 
as to the defects in the national character of the Syrian. for it is one of 
the commonplaces of polities that the characters of the ruler and 
the ruled react rpon one another, and that wule some uatives lose 
freedom because they are not worthy to retain it. other which have 
been long treated as slaves do for that very reason develop slavish 
vices. And while it right safely be assumed as an axiom that if 
Pali stine is to prosper it must be freed from the miserable misgovern- 
ment of Turkish pashas, axiom the second in our polities] Euclid 
must be that at present there is no material ont of which to form an 
organized sel{-governed community. How soon under good govern- 
ment, aud with systematic education, such a community might be 
formed, is a mitter on which opinions will greatly difler, but he 
would be a sangnine man who would predict that in one generation 
the Syrians of Palestine will be ready for self-government, and it is 
probable that fifty years may prove none too long for the process of 
preparation. 

If.then the Turk as practical ruler and administrator of Palestine 
has to go, and if the sovereign people is not yet ready to take his 
place, to whom shall we look to “ occupy and administer” Palestine 
during the years, be they few or many, that must intervene? To 
England ? to France? to Russia? I will say at once that I believe 
the government of the country by any one of these Powers would in- 
calculably increase its material wealth and the happiness of its 
people ; that any one of them would, by the mere habits of civilized 
government which it has acquired, be impelled to construct roads, 
to excavate harbours, to plant forests.,to improve agriculture, to 
administer something like justice. And jor all these nations I doubt 
not that England would do her work the most ficiently and the most 
unselfishly. And yet no such solution of the problem is to be thought 
of, for the simple reason that it could only We achicved at the cost of 
ot terrible European war. Least of all is ito be thought of in the 
case of our own cquntry, the “ weary Titan,’ Which has already on its 
shoulders a load of world-wide responsibilities aXmost heavier than it 
can bear. 

The peculiar spiritual ties which bind all the \uropean nations 
more or less strongly to the Holy Land, and the jealousies of the 
various Christian Churches that are planted there, are\also ‘reasons for 
deprecating the exclusive assumptici? by any European Power of the 
tutelage of the people of Palestine. It is only necessad 
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visit to any of the “ Holy Places,” to observe the Greeks’ ealous clutch 
at their inheritance in the IIoly Sepulchre, or to hear the Franciscan 
friars chuckling over the points which they have won at the Grotto of 
the Nativity, to feel how little chance there would be of fair play 
between the rival Churches if either an Orthodox or a Catholic Power 
bore sole sway in the land. 

But in this very jealousy between the Greek and the Litin Churches 
lies perhaps one hope, if a faint ene, of a peaceful settlement of the 
entangled controversy. By their political antipathies IFrance and 
Russia are being drawn more and more strongly into mut 1al sympathy, 
and all Europe is expecting in the next great war to sce “hem fighting 
shoulder to shoulder. But by their religious traditions they are bound 
to take opposite sides in every question tending to the future of Pales- 
tine. Russia is, of course, the champion of every Grecs church and 
monastery throughout the East, but not less is France, Voltairian and 
Materialist though she may be at home, so tradition: lly connected 
with the defence of the interests of the Latin Church in -hose regions. 
that she cannot now shake herself loose from the obl gatiors The 
Jesuit fathers at Beyrout teach all their pupils French. Your attendafit 
in the camp, if he speak no other European language tkan French, is 
almost to a certainty a Catholic. And in that land, where religion is 
nationality, the chain thus forged is almost impossible to breal. 
France as a nation cvnnof sacrifice the interests of the Latin Church in 
Palestine. 

We shall probably be safe in asserting that not mors certainly do 
the lines representing the aspirations of Russia and Austria interseci 
one another before they reach Constantinople, than the similar lines 
drawn for Itussia and France intersect before Jerusalem. Since thix 
is so, and since it is for the interests of France and Russia at present 
to remain friends, and probably to become allies, it is possible that 
both might acquiesce in an arrangement that should put supremacy in 
the Holy Land out of the reach of either. 

I. One such arrangement, which would I believe, work admirably. 
though the very suggestion of it excites a smile. is that the United 
States of America should undertake to * occupy aud administer ” Pale: - 
tine. Here is a Power,/strong, neutral, tolerant. one which by its 
very nature is bound tø ihink constautly of the materia. prosperity of 
the territory over whi¢h it rules, vei which also feels. ar d has testified® 
in various ways, that Xnterest—call it sentimental®or rel gious, as you 
please— without whch no nation would undertake the irksome and difi- 
cult task which wf are considering. 'The expedition fitwd out by the 
United States GY-emment to examine the plysiography of the Jordan 
valley ; the factf that some of the chief authorities on the topography of 
Palestine, notafbly Robinson and Thompson, Wave been Americans ; the 


successful colfege and schools which American missionaries have 
e 
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established at Beyrout and Jerusalem—all testify tothe interest taken 
by the citizens of the United States in the land of Canaan. But notwith- 
standing the strength of this spiritual tie,so thoroughly has the principle 
of religious equality penetrated into every part of their political organ~ 
ization, that they might be safely trusted to treat the Moslem and 
the Christian. the Druse and the Maronite, the Orthodox Greek and 
the Protestant missionary, with perfect impartiality as far as religious 
questions were concerned. Then, again, they occupy an admirably 
central position towards the three chief Powers that may be thought 
to have opposing interests at the Eastern end of the Mediterranean. 
Sprung from the loins of England, aided by France in their struggle 
for nationality, and for at least half a century firm friends with Russia, 
America would, as I conceive, be not even tempted to violate the 
neutrality to which she would, on our hypothesis, be pledged, in favour 
of one or other of these three Powers, 

But J fear that all these arguments in favour of that which seems 
to me the most satisfactory solution of our problemare in yain. The 
United? States have determined—wisely, no doubt, as a general rule— 
tO “ keep clear of European complications,” and probably not even the 
unanimous request of Europe, founded upon a confidence in their 
honourable neutrality, would induce them to undertake a charge 
which might conceivably entangle them in European politics. 

~IL. Another and much less ambitious solution of the problem would 
be to apply to Palestine a similar-arrangement to that now adopted for 
the Lebanon. By this arrangement, which was forced on the Porte 
after the terrible massacre of the Christians in 1810, the Lebanon is 
placed under the government of a Christian unconnected with the 
country, appointed for not less than five ycars, whose nomination must 
ho approved ‘by the Five Great European Powers (Italy had not then 
asserted her claim to convert the pentarchy into a hexarchy). The 
most superficial observer cannot fail to be struck with the good 
results of this arrangement. Partly, no doubt, owing to the greater 
energy of the Lebanon mountaineer, whether Druse or Maronite, but 
also and more largely because he is freed fron extortionate tax-gathercrs, 
unjust judges, and the general system of compulsory backsheesh which 
is facetiously called the Turkish Government) the villages of Lebanon 
aro a joy to the heart of the traveller who is interested in the welfare 





“of the people. 


Nowhere, perhaps, is the contrast between Khe “ Lebanon” and 
© Syria ° more striking than at Zakhleh, a villAge just within the 
Lebanon frontier, lying near to the high road [from Beyrout to 
Damascus. It is called a village, but should rather Ne styled a town, 


tor it has 20,000 inhabitants, whose neat, prosperous- looking houses 


are scattered over the hill-side. Neat the top of th® hill is a large 
and commodious (unfortunately not picturesque) court bouse, crested 
e 
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by the inhabitants of Zaklıleh at their own expense, and presented to 
the Government. They are also constructing, on their cwn initiative. 
a road practicable for carriages, which will connect them directly with 
Beyrout. But not only here: in many other parts of the Lebanon one 
fecls that one is in presence of a spirit of energy, self-reliance, pro- 
gress, quite unlike what one sees anywhere else between Hermon and 
the wilderness of the South. Jn fact, as I said to myself over and 
over again, “tho Lebanon is the Piedmont of Syria.” 

iven the Lebanon arrangement, however, with all iis many 
advantages, has its weak points. Though the Porte cennot appoint 
without the assent of the Great Powers, it may refuse to appoint or 
to re-appoint the man whom they deem the most su-table. Only 
lately it exercised this right by the recall of Rustem Pasha, who, hy 
all accounts, is the best governor Lebanon has had, but who wa~ 
sacrificed, it is said, to some Palace intrigue, and whose term of 
office was accordingly not renewed. 

In Palestine, also, where the Moslems form the mijority of the 
people, the provision that the governor should always be a CBristian 
has less apparent justice than in the Lebanon, where so large a part âf 
the population is Christian, and where even the Druses are dissenters 
from the strict creed of Islam. 

IIT. Even for the maintenance of the Lebanon schemeacertain amount 
of concerted action between the great European Powers, and of trust 
in each other's good faith, is needful. If this could be more strongly 
relied on, a yet better scheme, as it seems to me, might be devised. 
Here. we take the step out from the disheartening world of suspicion 
and distrust, in which our European statesmen move, and into Utopia. 
As is the manner with the describers of that delightful country, we 
will put our speculations on what might be into the shape of a record 
of that which has been, and will write the future history of a regene- 
rated Palestine as if it were past. 

“Weary of strife, and smitten with shame for the calamities which 
their mutual jealousies had |brought upon the land which gave birth 
to their religion, the nations: of Europe came to a solemn agreemert 
that the land of Palestine /should be the possession of none. but that 
its improvement should be the common concern of al. Leaving. 
therefore, to the Otman Sultan the mere name ard fiction of 
sovereign power, an allowing to him so much revenve as he had ® 
hitherto by lawful teans extracted from the country, they established 
an International ‘ommission, to whom the government was to he 
thereafter entryfted. To this Commission each one of the Sovereign 
rope, Whether great or small (I mean not such pigmy 
States as onaco, Andorre, and San Marino), elected one member, 
the Commffssioners being chosen not so muck on accourt of eminent 


service in war or diplomacy as on account of their experience as 
e 












* yet to promote the interests real cr supposed 
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‘Captains of Industry, their attainments as men of science, or their 
success a3 practical philanthropists. The Commission thus formed 
proceeded to elect its chief, whose only necessary qualification was 
that he should nol be a citizen of one of the six great Europvan States. 
Being thus limited in their choice, the Commissioners generally elected 
either a Scandinavian or a Swiss, who was found to hold a more even 
balance between the Greek and Latia Churches than either a Spaniard 
or a Hellene would have done. The governor was elected for ten 
years; but in order to throw the bias in favour, of the permanence 
of his office, his re-election for subsequent decades did not require, as 
the election of an entirely fresh candidate did, the unanimous consent 
of the Powers 

“The administrative power of the governor was nearly equivalent 
to that of a Turkish pasha, but the judges, who were carefully 
selected from amongst the most learned legists of Europe, and 
administered justice in a similar manner to the English judges in 
India (only taking the Civil Law instead of the English Common Law 
for the? basis of their procedure where the Koran was wholly inappli- 
cable), were quitè independent of the governor, and irremovable by 
him. In all financial matters it was necessary for the governor 
to obtain the consent of a majority of the council composed of his 
brother Commissioners, and withous such consent no new taxes could 
be imposed. 

‘The new State had no army nor navy, its virtual independence 
being guaranteed by all the Powers of Europe. <A strong force of 
police was organized in order to repress the incursions of the Bedouins, 
and to keep the peace between the followers of different religions. 
But the maintenance of internal order, as well as the administration of 
justice in small cases, was left then as under the previous government, 
chiefly in the hands of the local a i especially of the village 
sheikhs. 

All the energies of the new goveryment were directed to the 
development of the material resources of{the country. The promise 
made by each Commissioner on taking office bound him * to seek by 
every means in his power the prosperity of the people of Palestine, to 
forget his own country and his father's house} to use the power which 
had been entrusted to him, neither for his own private advantage, nor 
f the Church or the 
nation to which hè belonged.’ This promise ws better kept than 
official ozths often are. Placed beyond the temptat\ 
by a handsome salary, the Commissioners did, as a ruld take a genuine 
interest in the great work in which they were engaged and devotion 
to the advancement of the internal prosperity of PalesiiQ® became a 
passion, almost a religich, in the héawts of many of the cou gol. The 
different departments of administration were portioned out gmongsl 
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them according to their relative fitness. "Thus, at the time when the 
writer of this retrospect happened to visit the country, a Frenchman 
was making the roads, an Englishman was building the piers at Jaffa 
` and Haifa, a German professor of forestry was covering the hills with 


pine-woods, an Italian was in command of the police, and a Russian ` 


had charge of the postal and telegraphic service. 

“ For the carrying into execution of some of these projects for the 
improvement of the country it was needful to raise money by loan. 
But as all the surplus of the rapidly: increasing revenue cf the country 
above the sum payable to the Porte (which had been exorbitant wher 
exacted from a poverty-stricken peasantry, but was trifling in com- 


parison to, the increased produce of the soil) was strictly applied to, 


the redemption of.this debt, it soon disappeared, and all the remaining 


improvements—the roads, the canals for irrigation, the forests, the © 


harbour works—were easily provided for out’ of revenue. The one 
fundamental principle of the Palestinian finance was that (save for 
the before-mentioned fixed tribute to the Sultan) ali the money 


' . raised by taxation from the people went back in one shape or another 


into the land. e 
“The rival claims of Christian kashas to the possession of the 
Holy Places were settled on, the principle of uti possidetis. If the 
Latins had established themselves in this grotto, theirs it remained. 
If the Greeks had secured themselves from intrusion by walling up 
the chancel of that church, their wall was untouched, even though 
it spoilt the church architecturally. But as between Moslem and 
Christian, and as between one Christian Church and another, absolute 
fréedom to choose his religion was left to every man, the old pro- 
hibition to the Mussulman to change his creed except under pain of 
‘death being, of course, utterly abrogated. Herein the laws of the 
new State corresponded . almost exactly with those expounded by 
Master Raphael Hythlodaye to Sir Thomas More* in-the pleasant 
garden of Peter Giles, in the city of Antwerp. 

“For Kyng Utopus, even at the first beginning, hearing that the 
inhabitants of the land were, before his coming thither, at continual 
dissention and strife among themselves‘ for their religions, 
made a decree that it should be lawfull for everie man to favoure 
and folow what religion he would, and that he mighte do the best 
he could to bring others to his opinion, so that he did it, peaceablie, 
gentelie, quietly without hastie and contentious rebuking and invehing 
against each other. If he could not by ‘faire and gentle speche 
duds them unto his opinion, yet he should use no kinde of violence, 


€ 


and refraine from ee, and seditious: wordes. To him that, 


would vehemently and ferventlie in this cause strive and contende 
was decreed banishment or bongage. This daw did Kyngo Utopus 


* “Utopia,” book i ii., last section. 
VOL. LVI. oN í ° 
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make not only. for the maintenance of peace, which he saw through 
i} continuall contention and mortall hatred utterly extinguished: but 
_ also, because he thought this decree should make for the furtherance - 
of religion.’ 
“ The problem of aon was one of the most difficult which 
awaited the rulers: of the new State, since it was difficult to give 
` any good secular instruction which should not seem to be aimed at 
some chapter of the Koran. Moslem schools were not only permitted - 
_ but encouraged; but the faith of Islam does not seem to incline its 
votaries to take much trouble in educating their children. ~The best’ 
voluntary schools continued to be those of the Protestant missionaries ; 
_ but the members of the Greek and Latin Churches were roused in 
many places by their efforts to healthy and honourable emulation in 
this matter. In every town and village of more than 100 inhabitants’ 
where no such school was established by voluntary effort, a free school 
was planted by the Government, and in these free schools only secular 
instruction was imparted, and that with as little aifence as could be 
heat Mussulman prejudices. 
“Under the influence of this wise and benevolent administration 
; haope soon beheld an extraordinary improvement in the material 
condition of, Palestine. Even the climate of the country changed, the 
planting of forests being followed by a more adequate rainfall. ‘The 
irrigation canals and the introduction of improved methods of 
husbandry quintupled the productive resources of the country, which 
soon became a large exporter of corn, fruits, and silk. The peasantry, 
from one of the most ignorant, : became one of the most intelligent 
that can anywhere be found. A strong and stable middle class was 
called into existence, and the day now seems not far distant when it 
will be possible for the European International Commission to depart, 
leaving to the natives of Palestine the administration of a Constitu- 
„tional Government which will take its place. Whether the shadowy 
sovereignty of the Sultan shall be permitted to continue or not is a 
question which has yet to be decided. Possibly it may be better to 
preserve it than to run the risk of the strifes and jealousies which 
might be kindled by the election of a King of Jerusalem. 
“But, great as were the benefits to Palestine arising from. the 
International Commission, it may be doubted whether the benefits to 
e Europe were not even greater. Drawn together by their interest in a 
work of unselfish benevolence, and at the same time learning how much 
their common welfare depended on the triumph of civilization over bar- 
barism, the European States gradually laid aside something of their old 
attitude of mutual suspicion and distrust. They came to the practical 
‘conclusion that no great readjustment of the boundaries of existing 
' nationalities was any Iqnger possible, and that it was time to close the 
chapter of great European wars. Tho. prodigious armaments of 1890, 


e 
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the ruinous budgets, the national conscriptions, the grinding taxation 
which were the despair of enlightened statesmen and the hope of 
social anarchists, came to an end, and, as’ in Palestine, so also all, 
over Europe, the rulers consulted the oracle of Science, in order'to ascer- 
tain not how ‘they might kill in a few moments of time the greatest 
number of their‘ foes, but how they might support for a lifetime the’ 
greatest number of their friends, by which word they meant, their 
subjects. 

“Gradually, too, by similar, yet not identical,’ methods to those 
adopted in Palestine, the condition of the various nationalities between 
the Adriatic and the Euphrates was improved, nét at the cost of a 
European war,.and one leaf after another of the thorny Eastern 
Question was firmly plucked, and finally disposed of. 

“ Other causes, doubtless, have been at work, but one of the chief 
causes of the happier outlook for the world now, as compared with the 
closing years of the nineteenth century, has certainly been the estab- 
lishment of the International Commission for Palestine.” . 

“ And I awoke, and behold it was a dream.” me te 


Yet it is conceivable that the dream might be a reality, if states- 
men and diplomatists would admit into their minds the possibility 
that there may be a few germs of practical truth in the Christianity 
which they profess, and if the nations of Europe could, in their conduct 
towards one another, rise to the level of the ordinary English gentle- 
man, instead of borrowing their code of morals from the revolver- 
' armed. bullies of a Californian gambling-house. 


THOMAS HODGKIN. 


P.S.—Since the foregoing article was-written, I have been made 
aware of some facts (especially those contained in an interesting paper 
on Jewish Settlements in Palestine, contributed to the Spectator. of 
February 8, 1890), which make me doubt whether I have not formed 
too low an estimate of Jewish settlers in Palestine as tillers of the soil. 
The main argument of the aper, however, would not be much affected . 
by an error on this pink | It will be generally admitted that a large 
influx ef Polish Jews (and such are the majority of the present 
Hebrew immigrants) would not at once solve’ the problem before us, 
and that they would want much help and guidance before they coulde 
develop into a progres ive, self-governed community. 

. T. H. 
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THE BROAD CHURCH; OR, WHATS 
COMING? 


` 


ERE are two facts : 
I. Intelligent’ men refuse to take Holy Orders. 
II. Intelligent men refuse to attend church. 
The reasons are obvious and related. They stare one in the face 
and they dovetail. Intelligent men wont sit in the pew because 
intelligent men won’t stand in the pulpit. ° i 


', “J will not take Holy Orders,” says the clever, conscientious, even 


religious-minded man, ‘because the formularies as they stand do not 
express my religious convictions. I doubt my power of being able to 
bring them into any kind of harmony with those convictions. If I 
could, I doubt whether I should be allowed to do so in the Church of 
England ; meanwhile, I'should have to say what I don’t believe, and 
therefore I won’t go into me Church.” 

‘ “I don’t sitin the pew,” says the intelligent layman, «because 
what I hear in church is obsolete, trivial—often to my mind senseless ; 
the pulpit is frequently occupied by a man who would not.get sixpance 
a day in any other profession, and whom) no one would think of lis- . 
tening to out of church, although, by the, way, he often talks moro 
sense'on his own hearthrug than in the helpit; the prayers sound, ` 
some of them, antiquated and exaggerated’; the expression of doc- 
triņes unreal or unintelligible; the Bible reading is ill-chosen or in- 
audible ; therefores on the whole, I don’t go\to church.” If, now, 
some men still go to church, itisin spite of the\obsolete doctrine and 
the incompetent clergy. The greatest tribute to \the necessity of reli- 
gion is, that it survives its outworn forms; the greatest proof of the 
essential truth of Christianity is, that in spite of tthe twaddle talked 
every Sunday throughowt England in,the name of Chyist, Christianity 





ji is still alive. Pithily said the old verger, “I’ve bein listening- to 
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sermons twice every Sunday for nigh forty year come Michaelmas, 
and, thank God, I’m a Christian still.” Alas! the.faith of all sermon 
hearers is not so robust. 

Will intellect and eloquence ever return to the pulpits of the Church 
of England? Will intelligent men ever to any noticeable extent re- 
occupy her pews ? 

That will entirely depend upon dia tho Liberal or Broad Church 
party can reorganise the religious thought of the Church as fearlessly 
and successfully'as the Low Church’ reorganised its emotional piety 

‘and the High Church reorganised its dramatic ritual. Itis the thought 
of the age far more than the feeling or the taste of the age that is alien- 
ated from the Church. Feeling is still there, and form is still there— 
an occasional orator, like Liddon, or the Bishop of Peterborough, is the 
result—but both ‘feeling and form are in danger of paralysis, because 
Church feeling is without reason, and Church form is without congruity 
to the age. 

The Low Church have done‘well, but they have had their day ; ; they 
have leavened the laity. 

The High Church have done walls ; they have made religion fashion- 
able, but they have not leayened the laity. Pusey never got hold of 
the masses like Wesley. The reason of that is that Puseyism was 
Italian, Wesleyanism was English; but neither was intellectual, and 
the reform now needed in the Church is essentially an intellectual reform. 

In this respect the age is more like the age of Constantine and 
Athanasius than the age of Luther and Henry VIII, We want a form 
of sound words which will ring true in nineteenth-century ears. The 
creeds and articles are now “like sweet bells jangled out of tune.” 


Neither Low Church nor High Church have any remedy to propose ^ 


for this. When the Low Church are asked what's to be done, they quote 
texts; when the High Church are asked for a remedy, they say the 
Catechism or mutter the Mass. But this won’t do for ever. That is 
why the Broad Church who-can supply a new intellectual basis should 
not be slow to come in at this crisis and make their contribution to 
the National Church. Whether under the strain of this reform the 
Anglican church as such- will go to pieces, as the Jewish church went 
to piecés before Christianity, depends upon whether the Church knows 


or does not know in this her day the things which belong to her, 


peace; but nothing short of a frank. and radical re-formulation of 
doctrine—at least as radical as the English Reformation—is required ; 
and neither High Church (witness the “Lux Mundi” apologetics !) 
nor the Evangelical Prophets (witness Mr. Spurgeon on the “A postacy 
of these Latter Days ”) seem to be alive to ‘that obvious fact. They 
hear the shouting of the foe, and they bury their heads deeper in 
thé sand: but in polemics the Ostrich policy nevér answers. 
And now to the`point, or rather the four points. 
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I. What are the Broad Church ? 

‘II. What is their method? © 

Ii. Is that method possible ? : 

IV. Is that method honest ? ` 

Answer these questions E TE and not after the' 
fashion of “Lux Mundi,” and a New Reformation will ‘have dawned. 

Intellect will no longer shun the church pulpit. Thinking men will 
no longer shun the church pew. . 

I. What are the Broad Church? I will give a descriptive analysis 


‘rather than a definition of Broad Churchism. Ist. The Broad Church 


are those who love the High Church, because they perceive that High 

Churchism bears witness to the sacramental character of forms and 

ceremonies. -We need such outward and visible. signs of inward and 

spiritual graces, 

The Broad Church are those’ who love the Low Church, because they 

perceive that Low Churchism bears witness to spiritual freedom. The 
soul must have this’ too; it will not be bound by that it uses; we 

need forms and ceremonies; we need spiritual freedom. The High 

Church would cast out the Low Church, and the Low Church the High, 

and- both would cast out the Broad; but the Broad desires to retain 

both,—it is Comprehensive.. 

(2) The Broad Church feels the need of bringing the praying and the 

preaching of the Anglican Church into harmony with nineteenth- 

century thought and feeling. -It does not believe that the theology 

of Constantine in the fourth century was ‘any more final than the 

settlement of Henry VIII. in the sixteenth century. It desires to 

bring doctrine to the test of living thought, re-stating its SAS 

in terms of present knowledge, —it is Radical. 

(8) It uses Dogmatic Theology as a Basis of Action, of the 

Formularies of the National Church as a Mechanism of Ritual,—it is 
Conservative. The three descriptive adjectives of the Broad Church 
are these—Comprehensive, Radical, Conservative. 

II. What is the Broad Church Method ?—Reform from within. 
There are two ways of reforming a system or a person. ` You can go 
outside and attack—that means Revolution, it is the Destructive | 
Method. .It tramples upon good and bad together, like the silly 
Christian missionary who began the conversion of the Mohammedan, 
by sitting on the Koran. The other way is to mould’ and modify 
from within, getting gradually rid of the false or the obsolete and 
developing new life around all such true and living germs as can be 
found in every dogma and in every creed. That is Reform—it is the 
Constructive Method; it is the Way of Life; it is the Secret of 
Nature. It is suitable tq religion because religion i is a living, grow- 
ing thing. Religion is not mechanical but organic. It is not like a 


, buijding which can be patched and alteredand tinkered up at will; 
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it must grow; it must live or die, but whilst it lives ib must grow, 
and growing change. Learn a parable from the acorn: You plant 
it, the husk rots slowly, you don’t strip it off, it scrrounds and, 
protects the new living germ to the last, and only sinks. into the, 
mould when its work is done. Every dogmatic expression, every 
form of ceremony becomes even as the husk of the acorn in time; , 
but you must not strip it off too soon; it is there to protect*the 

living germ of the new oak; it will drop oway of itself, it has its 

use ; let it alone. 

Over every.creed and formulary is written this motto: “ Té was 
true—TIt is true—It is no longer true,” which being interpreted is, 

“Once suck and such a dogma—The Trinity, or the Incarnation, an 
Inspired Bible, an Infallible Church—once such dogmas were the best 
attainable expressions of certain truths.” “Tt was true.” Now we 
can discern the essential truth that lies at the root of each one of the 

_old puzzling statements; that essential something is destined to last - 
on in a changed form—transformed—‘ Jt is true.” 

But we can find many better ways of expressing it—the Sxprog- 
sional form once so helpful and adequate i is now obsolete or seen to be 
erroneous, as who should say ‘‘ the sun rises,” a perfectly correct state- 
ment of what appears to take place—but—“ but it is no longer . 
true.” . 

The true reformer is tender with the Past, patient with Dogma, 
respectful to Forms. He knows their value. The greatest reformers 
have always tried to retain and use what they found. They have 
usually been defeated and driven into opposition, but resistance to 
reform from within has compelled revolution or attack from without. 
Revolution has brought disaster, and the destruction of much that was 
valuable, and which might have been ‘kept, and has got to be painfully 
brought back. 

The policy of the Broad Church, the policy of reform from within, is 
called dishonest, but it was nevertheless the policy of Jesus. He was 
the greatest spiritual Reformer,whom the world had ever seen: but 
He used the synagogue—it was “His custom” to go there on the 
Sabbath. He did not approve of everything there, but He used 

‘what He found. He said: Moses says this, but I tell you something 
different, yet I come not to destroy but to fulfil. He foretold the , 
results of putting the new wine into the old bottles, but He poured 
it in himself till they burst. He used the old rites with new mean- 
ings. To Nicodemus, his view of baptism seemed quite non-natural, 
and so strained that that ruler of the Jews could not understand it. 

Paul was also for carrying reform from within. He did not believe 
in circumcision, but he circumcised Timothy 5 nor in meats offered to ' 
idols, but-he was willing to abstain ; nor in’ ‘cows, but he shaved his: 
head, “having a vow at Cenchrea ” ; ‘and so eager was he not to break 
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with the.old established Church of his brethren that he used up the 

whole of the old ‘sacrificial language until the religion of Christ 

through his epistles became quite intolerably weighted-with the theo- 
logy of the Jewish ‘shambles, and through him Christianity is so 
| ‘weighted down to the present day. 

Luther tried hard to reform from within. He would Haye given ' 
worlds not to break with the Pope. He stretched many a point; he 
‘did not even: quite destroy Transubstantiation, he called it Consub- 
stantiation;. he was even for retaining the externals of the Mass, 
and half the old ceremonies intact., ‘ Alter as little as possible the ` 
externals of religion,” was his constant advice, until the situation 
became desperate, The policy of the Broad Church is thereforé of 
Divine authority, for it'is the policy, of Jesus, and of historical 
precedent, for it is, be ‘policy of Paul, Luther, Savonarola, and pany 
others. 

And why are we thus Conservative? Because Reformation is 
better than revolution. We ought to learn this much from the past, for 
‘surely fhe evils of Revolution have been written on the Page o of history 
-in characters of blood and fire for our instruction.’ 

Christianity became a Revolution when the world put it in opposi- 
tion—and the consequence? Art, letters, and science perished for 

‘ centuries ; ‘slowly something was recovered, letters revived, art was 
rediscovered, but a good deal was lost forever. We must remember | 
that those old books of magic were also burnt (Acts xix. 19), and thus 
accumulations of occult sciencé were destroyed as well as the Greek 
statues and the classic MSS. ` 

The Luther movement became a Revolution; England ere 

| from Rome, because Rome would not allow a Reform from within ;— 

' the consequences? External decencies of worship trampled upon, 
numberless aids to religion, helps, manuals, organisations for charity, 
ruthlessly swept away, stained-glass smashed, Gothic treasures ruined, 

the belief in a Divine Presence with the Church enfeebled, half-killed 

| by blows dealt at the supernatural, which is, fence as we will, the life of ° 

| religion in all its various forms; and only justnow are we slowly bringing ` 

_ back Art to the Sanctuary, and the sense of supernatural Principalities: 

-and. Powers to the world.. The High Church stands for order, and art ; 
and modern spiritualism in its many and mixed forms bears witness, ; 
cloudy but constant, to the Supernatural; but the old Church in the 
midst of all its corruption conserved both, Art and Spiritualism. It 

| might have done without a Revolution, had it faced the strain of Reform 

from within, mended its Morals, restated its. Dogmas, and written its 

f, Supernaturalism up to date: but it would not or it could not ; at any 

_vate it did not, and one-half of Roman Catholicism was arent away. 

| The Broad Church see allthis. For thêm ea has not been written . 
in yain. ; 
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The principle'of Reform from within is immense and far reaching ; 
` that is why the Broad Church assume dogmatic Christianity as a basis, 
and the formularies of the-National Church as a mechanism, and propose 
to mould the one and.to modify the other, as dogmas and formularies 
have been moulded and modified before, until the Church prayers and 
the Church preaching get into living touch with minevooneh-cen ary, 
thought and feeling. ` 


IIT. Can it be done ?—Is it possible ? To the Church of the”. 


Reformation everything is possible.” Colani said years ago at 
Strasburg : “ Protestantism is not the last note of the Reformed 
Church, it is the: first note—it shows the direction in’ which the 
Church intends to travel.” -Articles IX. and XXXIV. (vide Thirty- 
Nine Articles) are the two famous Broad Church Articles, since they 
provide for every conceivable kind of reform from within. Article LX. 
proclaims that all churches up to the Reformation had erred—so why 
not all churches after it >—and Article XXXIV. declares that national 


churches have power to alter or ordain rites and ceremonies; and | 


therefore doctrines, for what are rites but embodied doctrines (ait least 
according to the Ritualists)? At all events the Church of the Reforma- 


tion dealt with both Doctrine- and Ritual once, and is capable of ' 


dealing with: ‘both again. 

But why beat about tho bush, when this possibility of internal 
reform is no longer a dream but an accomplished fact, and within the 
memory of man, too.’ In my time the Gunpowder Plot and Charles 
the Martyr services have been dropped out of the Prayer-book. In my 
grandfather’s time, the Restoration of Charles II. was swept away. 

A few years ago a revised translation’ of the Bible was authorised 
by the bishops, striking a death-blow at that idolatry of the English 
letter at one time in favour with the Bible Christian. 

In- 1865, what Dean Stanley used to call a rag-and-tatter. subscrip- 
tion for the clergy was substituted for the old hard-and-fast document. 
We, the clergy of the Anglican Church, have now a liberty in doctrine 
and ritual unknown to, any other Church in-Christendom. Is it too 
much to expect that a Church that can do so much out of deference 
to modern opinions, and carry so rapidly such reforms from. within, 
‘will some day follow Dr. Hessey’s suggestion (Bampton Lectures 


on “ Sunday”), and give us simple alternative forms for the Sacra- 
ments, —may I add, an expurgated Bible, selected Psalms, one Creedal 


statement, simpler and -briefer, additional qualifying and liberating 
rubrics, sanctioning 4 more elastic conduct of the services, and, lastly, 
a total repeal of the Act of Uniformity, an oppressive document un- 
known to the early Church, and already, under the Act of 1865, 
become almost a dead letter. , 

The answer to this third quéstion, Is reform inside the Church of 
England possible? amounts sintply to this. Such reform is provided 


e 
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for by two of the Thirty-nine Articles, and it'is alrèady an accom- 
| plished fact in half a dozen crucial cases. Let us go on and prosper. 

IV. And lastly, Is the method of the Broad Church honest ?—a 
question which presses heavily on good Mr, Spurgeon, who thinks us 
all “villains” ; but then that excellent man admits that he “does not! 
{} understand Broud Church ethics.” Why, of course not; what would 
his sheep say if he did? To stay in a Church which you seo needs 
' reform, to use formularies and start with statements of doctrine which 
; you cannot agree with as they stand, but desire to amend—is this 
| honest? Well, every living party in the Church has been charged 
with dishonesty just so long as it was a reforming party. The Low ' 
| Church were: called dishonest because they leaned to Nonconformity 
and. its irregular ways ; but the Low Church got itself accepted, and“ 
has long since been dubbed orthodox. Indeed, Lord Palmerston, ‘ 
under Lord Shaftesbury’s dictation, nonid have nothing but “Low 
Church bishops. 

The High Church was called dishonest because it leaned towards : 
+ Rome, Put that, too, got itself accepted, and now it is better to be 
rather High Church thari otherwise (whether Gladstone or Salisbury 
-be in power) if you want to bea bishop; and so the Broad Church, who 
are the latest reformers, are naturally denounced as dishonest because 
they want to remould the doctrine and the ritual of the Church into. 
accord with nineteenth-century thought and feeling. - 

When people attack the Broad Church with—‘“ Do you believe the 
doctrines of the Church ? Do you approve of the formularies of the 
Church ?” it is sufficient answer to say:—The Church of England 
| doctrine is believed, and the Church liturgy ‘is used and preached in 
, the High and Low Churches, but it does not sound quite fhe same in 

| both, and it certainly does not look at all the same; why expect more 
: from the Broad Church? We believe and preach the doctrines and 
| we use the forms in our ‘way, they in theirs; condemn us all, or 
acquit ; us all; we are all guilty, or we are all innocent. _ 
t. The Low Church had at one time such a contempt for ecclesiastical 
| forth that they could hardly abide the bishops, or bear the trammels of 
the liturgy at all. Wesley arrogated to himself episcopal functions ;. 
| and the Lady Huntingdon connection fairly stept across the border : 
yet Lady Huntingdon’s first chaplain and trustee, Dr. Thomas Haweis, , 
lived and died Rector of Aldwinkle in the Church of England. A 

The High Church openly detest the word Protestant, and denounce 
the Reformation as a curse. Their doctrine of the Real Presence in the | 
Sacraments is closely akin to the gross materialism of the Mass, but 
"}| the High Church have stood their ground as honest men for a’ that. 

' The Broad Church call for Re-statement. They are for dropping 
what is obsolete, but not all at once. ‘They would go on printing the » 
Ta a with ‘alternative forms and additions, They are for re 
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. covering and re-setting the essehtial truth which lies at the bottom of 
every dogma, correlating the few knowledge with current religions 
thought, and re-adapting the” Church functions to the needs and the 
intellectual, social, and esthetic instincts of the age; and the Broad ' 
. Church presume to call themselyes honest men for a’ that. 

You don’t call your MP}, Mr. John Morley or Mr. Bryce, dis- 
honest, because they admirg Republican opinions, and yet take the 
oath of allegiance to Her Mijesty. People have almost left off calling 
Parnell dishonest because fhe Jike many others, continues to be an 

38 well. ue ~~ ` 
ought dishonest because they take the oaths, 
preside over a mass of laws, some obsolete, some 







e the difficulties of the British: Constitution, and what is the con- 
fused ahd heterogeneous mass of the,English law—what is the mixed 
position of the M.P. or the judge compared to the confusion, the 
jumble of things old and new in religion with which the clergy, 
man ‘of the Church of England has got to deal? And what should 

* he do under the circumstances? Why should his principle be other 
than that which governs judge or M.P.? Put the question, what 
becomes of the country if the House never passes a Reform Bill 
(reform from within); what becomes of justice if there is never a Law 
Amendment Act, never an attempt to reconcile law and equity, and 
write law up to date (all reforms from within) ; and what becomes of 

- ‘the religion of the National Church if every attempt to reform, re- 
state, and write up to date is burked, is denounced as treachery and 
dishonour ? i k " 

We declare then that the Broad Church clergy, adopting the method 
of Jesus, and maintaining historic continuity with St. Paul and Luther, 
are justified in stopping where they are; in pleading for,jand in 
working for, and in hoping for Reform instead of Revolution ; and 
they may fairly charge those with ignorance who. accuse them of dis- 
honesty. 

In fact, the Broad Church clergyman has only to satisfy himself on ' 
three points, and the argument for his defence against all the Robert 
Elsmeres, Stopford Brookes, and Voyseys, and even Spurgeons, is 
practically closed :— Rey a 

(1) He owes fealty to the terms of subscriptidn, © ~ 

(2) To the administration, 

(8) -To the essential truths underlying the dogmas of the Church. 

1. Fealty to the Terms of Subscription.—The Broad Church clergy- 
man is often asked: Does not your teaching yiolate the terms of your 
clerical subscription? You undertook to believe and teach certain 
doctrines which you now.call in question, The answer to this es 
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brief. The old Subscription was much c Org hard and fast, binding 
-us, the clergy, to the Thirty-nine Articles and other things. All 
that is over; the burden is lifted, wo bate free. The relaxed sub- , 

_ scription of 1865 is, as the late De? of Westminster pointed 
out, a mere “rag and- tatter of Subsiption” It simply binds , 
us to an administrative assent, and to: belief in a fact which, as we 
shall see, is of no doctrinal importanc? Whatever. (The form is 

quoted in the footnote.*)' : 
„Is it possible to conceive of anything more free and flimsy than 
this? Now to assent to a formulary is not W, 81° adherence of belief 
to all its statements any ‘more than'an M.P. ge&ssent to the British 
Constitution implies his agreement with all its part We do not even 
‘profess a belief in “any doctrine or doctrines what ikagigg ° merely 
- declare that we believe the doctrines of the Church are agreeabl ON ge 
word of God. By the word of God- most clergy and laity would, 
suppose, understand the Bible. Well, it is a very light matter to 
believe that the doctrines of the Church can be proved by Scripture 
texts if that is all that is Wanted, ‘since every Christian sect in and ~ 
outside the Church can do as much as that—for notoriously all claim 
` Scripture texts in favour of their peculiar tenets, orthodox and un- 
orthodox. After Bishop Harold Browne, the present Bishop of 
Winchester, “on the Thirty-nine Articles,” or Pearson “on the 
Creed,” it, is difficult to conceive of any theological proposition that 
, could not be proved to be “agreeable to the word of God,” with a little 
“vigour and rigour,” such as is commonly practised by professional 
theologians when they have some dogma to prove. Fealty to -such 
. a subscription is, indeed, a simple matter, and the subscription is 
truly, a mere “rag and tatter subscription.” , ; 

2. Fealty to the Administration. And here ‘the Broad Church 
clergy compare very favourably with their High Church brethren, who* 
are always worrying their bishops about other “rags and tatters.” 
The Ritualists obey their bishops so long as their bishops obey 
them, but what a life they led Archbishop Tait! The Broad Church 
always obey their bishops. ‘‘ You don’t keep the law of the church ” 
is a common, but an idle taunt; the reply is: “ Of course we don’t— 
who does’? ” Not the Low Church, few of whom read the morning and ' 
evening prayer through daily, or say, ‘“ Peace be to this house” on 

\ “visiting the sick, or inquire into the character of all who present 
à themselves for the Sacrament at the altar rails, as they are bound to 
do by the rubric. Even the High Church do not dare to do this: if 
they did they would be soon had up for libel. How many clergy now 
omit the Athanasian Creed, or refuse to read the Commination service ; 


“* “J assent tò the Thirty-nine Articles of. Religion, and to the Book -of Common 
Prayer, and to the ordering of Bishops, priests, 8nd deacons. I believe the doctrine of 
the United Church of England and Ireland, as fhere set forth, to be agreeable to the 
word of God. I will use the form in the same book prescribed,” &c. 
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how many, illegally parlai the church services in all sorts of ways and 
don’t keep the saints’ days; ow often is the long exEortation' to 
- attend the Lord’s Supper read; how seldom is the dencmiatory one 
ever heard, although i in many planes the number of communicants 
is nciononly small > 

All parties, therefore, freely and unrebukedly, neglect a break the 
law of the Church. Pealty to that is no longer possible. 

The rule, thérefore, must now, be—Fealty to the Agnanistration. 
` Not what is illegal, but what is enforced or authoritatively enjoined in 
each particular cise—that we are bound to obey—ani only that. 
In a. word, we bow to the administration of the Church. E we can do 
this conscientiously, we, as' Broad Church clergy,- remain in the 
Church; if we cannot, we must go. But, in all cases, we'lay the 
onus of turning us out upon the administration; we are not going 
out as long as we are ‘allowed to work for church reform from within. 
If we-are tolerated, why the High and the Low are no more and no 
less, and we claim our common liberties along with them. And we 
propose to stay in the Church and work out our -policy =i] the times 
change and we come into power, even as they have stayed in afd 
successfully worked out theirs, until they came into pover and got 

themselves generally accepted. And our time is not far cf now. 

l 3. But when we come to Fealty to Truth, the Broad Church can 
triumph easily over both ‘High and Low. The High Crarch do not 
like the Low Church dogma, and the Low Church object & the High 
ritual and dogma; but the Broad Church declare, with ana far-reach- 
ing and sweeping acceptance, the value and necessity of hclding tight 
every dogma that thé Church has ever taught. They are, indeed, ` 
for turning it out of dead dogma into living doctrine. Tey wrestle 
with it as Jacob wrestled with the angel. They’ will knew its name 
and nature, nor will they let it depart until it has yieded up its 
_ Secret and blessed them. They are for re-stating—in ozher words,’ 
rescuing and resetting —the truth which any special dogme once held; 
truth which the dogma is now in danger. of wounding, even as the’ 
angel touched the sinew of the Patriarch’s thigh, and it shrank. But 
nothing in the way of dogma comes amiss to the Broad Gkurch; they ~ 
are positively hungry for it. They delight in it; ther uso it asa 
very Siloam pool of suggestion and healing. Dogma is tọ them the 
only secure basis upon which every new ‘and living treti has to be 
built up. At worst, dogma. i is but as an over-faifRful, weasher-beaten 
sentinel, from whose’ iron and ioy gip some time-worn treasure has 
to be delivered. 

Give a Broad Churchman even the dogma of the Infal“inility of th 
Pope, and he will be delighted to handle it ‘sympatheticaly and ten 
derly. He will tell you that this apparently¢monstrous Cozma was as 
nearly true as any could be when the most enlightened Chr:ssian Church 
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was the Roman Church, and the Pope in Council, as its representative, 
summed up the verdict of the most enlightened Christian conscience. 


The ideal verdict of the enlightened. Christian conscience in every , l 


` age is the nearest approach to Infallibility we shall ever. get on this 
earth, and the assumption and widely undisputed ‘assumption of 
that glory once belonged to Rome; the dogma was true. It is true 


(in so far as it seryes to remind us of an almost self-evident truth). 


It is no longer true. ; . a 

And if the Broad Churchman can do.so much, and glories in doing 
so much for an exploded Roman dogma; gathering up the fragments 
that nothing be lost, it will be a light thing for him to take’ up the 


dogmas of the Reformed Church, Inspiration of the Bible, Justification - 


by faith, Sacramental Grace, Original Sin, the Trinity and thé Divinity 
of the Lord Jesus, and show his fealty to the essential truths which 
lie embedded in every one of these dogmas. 


P i 


. When it. becomes perfectly clear to others, as it is perfectly clear to - 


me, that this can be done, and honestly done, in' the Church of 


Englead, intelligent men will no longer refuse to take. Holy Orders, . 


amd intelligent men will no longer refuse to attend Church. 


H. R. Hawes, 


' 1890) ‘a 


. THE BETTERMENT TAX. 


` 
y l 


HAVE read with much interest Mr. Rae’s article in the last 
number ‘of this Review upon what he galls “ the Betterment 
Tax,” as proposed by the London County ‘Council, against which I 


had. presented some arguments in a letter to the Times. I am - 


struck by the fact that when any definition is given of the principle 
‘of that proposal, this definition is almost always so vaguely worded 
that the essence of it, and the effect of it, are kept out of sight; 
whilst very different proposals both in essence and effect are sug- 
gested. The whole plausibility of the definition, and the whole 
apparent justice of the principle laid down, depend on this ambiguity. 
Without, I feel sure, the smallest intention to deceive, Mr. Rae almost 

, inveigles us into assent by a form of words which presents hardly 
any roughness to the touch or shadow to the eye. It seems a perfect 
example of the virtue so much extolled by Matthew Arnold under the 
title of ‘sweet reasonableness.” It is, however, also a perfect 
illustration of the old proverb, Dolus latet in generalibus—that abstract 
propositions are dangerous things in practical affairs, as auch as, or 
even more than, in philosophy or in science. 

There could not be a better example of this’ than the ne in which 
Mr. Rae puts his case in the last page of his article. He refers to 
the Strand improvement as one which will give-a new frontage to, 
-houses now in a back street, and will make thgm “more worthy of 
demand.” He points out that this benefit is donferred by a definite 
piece ‘of labour in the clearing away of other houses that stood 
before them ; ; and then he proceeds to.state the question in dispute 
as follows :—“ The only question is whether. the proprietor of a house 
ought not to contribute to the expense of that labour in some 


proportion to the special benefit he appropriates from it, or at least in 
g À l 
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some higher measure than his fellow-citizens who de not participate 
in that benefit” - 

Now, reading this sentence in perfect simplicity of mind, and not 
on the watch for any verbal fallacy, I should at once heartily accept 
the affirmative answer to the question so put. The owner of such a 
house ought to éontribute to the expense of the operation. He 
ought, moreover, to contribute “in some proportion” to his special 
benefit, and certainly in “some higher measure” than his fellow- 
citizens who do not participate in that benefit. All these general 
propositions I'should accept without a murmur of dissent. But every . 
. one of them is fulfilled and satisfied by the usual and time-honoured 

practice of English municipalities—the practice, namely, of raising 
assessments on the rental-or letting value of houses, so that, when 
that value rises, there is a corresponding rise in the income derived 
from the assessments thereupon. Thus, if houses in a narrow street are 
let at or about £100"a year each, and if by some municipal outlay 
they obtain a new frontage, and rise to a double value, so as to let 
at £2Q0 instead of £100, then the double amount of value yields a 
double amount of tax. This is contributing to the municipal outlay 
‘‘in proportion to the’ special benefit derived.” This is perfectly reason- 
able, and it'is the sweet reasonableness of this practice, and of this. 
result, that suffuses itself over the general and abstract propositions 
of Mr. Rae, which, at first: sight, neither involve nor even suggest 
any other application, 

Mr. Rae writes with evident sincerity, and, if his language should 
deceive any one,as to the question really involred, it could only be 
because he is himself deceived by an abstract principle ambiguously 
expressed. But if any unfortunate householders in the Strand had been 
in a position to negotiate with him as an agent of the London County 
Council, and had accepted his proposals in the general terms I have 
quoted, they would speedily have found themselves to be, in more senses 

' than one, “sold.” Supposing their rates had been, before the im- 
provement, £30 on a rental or letting value of £100, and a double 
value had arisen after it, then their new rates would be £60 on a 
letting value of £200. Or. if the new improvement required an alto- 
gether new rate, then they would pay that rate equally with others, in 
proportion to their new rental. Under the terms-of their bargain, 
this is what they would be entitled to expect, and nothing else. But 
on tendering their Yew, taxes on this footing, they, would soon find 
that, Mr. Rae had meant something wholly different. The unfortunate 
householder who tendered £60 as his new rate, instead of only £30 
which he had paid before, would be told that he had completely mis- 
understood the bargain. ° What he must pay would be the £30 on the 
old £100 rent, and, besides that, on*¢he new rent he must pay the 
_ modest percentage of 100, or, in othey words, the whole of it! It is 
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true that, for the present, and just to appease excessive discontent, this 
demand is to be abated to 50 per cent. on the new rent, or to one- 
half, only, of the whole. This abatement, however, is a mere con- 
cession of the principle, made partly with a view to avoid or discount 
excessive valuations; but the householder must distinctly understand 
that what has been all along meant, and intended, by the words 
“some proportion to the special benefit,” was that proportion which 
consists in tle whole of it—the whole £100 which had been added to 
the previous value of £100. Mr. Rae in another part of his article’ 
uses the correct phraseology as applicable to this proposal and this 
principle—phraseology which would have quite undeceived the house- 
holders if it had been used in the course of our supposed negotiation : 
‘in actual practice there is no disposition to deal harshly with tho 
owner in ”—(what ?—not taxing or assessing—but) “in appropriating 
the value of the improvement his estate receives.” * : 

Let it then be clearly understood that the plausible and apparently 
just generality which Mr. Rae represents as “ the only question ”t is a 
generality which completely conceals that question, and suppresses all 
distinct expression of the principle asserted and of the intenti¢n 
entertained. 

And this is my answer to the criticism of Mr. Rae that in my 
letter to the Times I had erroneously confounded the “ betterment ” 
principle with the principle of appropriating what has been nick- 
named “ unearned increments.” I was not wrong, but right, in this 
identification. It would have been a wrong identification if Mr. 
Rae and his friends intended simply to apply the principle of taxing 
increased values as they arise—if, in short, they meant nothing more 
than they express when they wish to conciliate support by stating 
their principle in such forms as that which I have quoted. But the 
identification of which Mr. Rae complains was strictly correct when 
it is applied to his actual proposals, and still more to the assumption 
on which those proposals are defended. That principie is correctly 
described by himself as “ appropriating the value of the improvement 
which an estate receives ” —which is totally distinct from the principle 
of merely taxing increased values in the same proportion in which the 
lesser values were taxed before. The whole idea on which this new 
proposal rests is the idea that the owner of an article, such as a house 
has no right to any increase in its value of which he himself is 
the: sole cause and author. If he has caused ,#he increase by 
special act or outlay of his own, then the idea is that he has “ ear 
it. But ifit has arisen from other causes, from acts or from con 
of society which are wholly independent of anything he h 
then the increased value is dubbed as “unearned,” and, to 
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Rae’s expression, may be “appropriated by the community, either 
wholly, or in such part as convenience may decide.” 

This is the idea which I have represented as one resting on an 
intellectual confusion, and as one which, in proportion as it is applied, 
would dissolve all civilised society. Values are never determined 
either wholly, or even in greatest measure, by the owners or makers 
of any article. Values are determined in all cases by the market. 
And “market” means the aggregate of all the conditions which 
constitute demand. And these conditions are, for the most part, 
entirely independent of those who have marketable articles to sell or 
to let. This law applies to all kinds of property—including, even 
before all others, that most original, and most sacred of all property, 
which consists in what is popularly called “ labour ”—or the muscular 
powers of the human body. The wages of labour must ultimately be 
determined by the demand forit. And the demand for it is continually 
increased by the genius, the enterprise, and the capital of individual 
men, whose thoughts and whose intellectual speculations are as much 
outside of, and as much independent of, those who are called the 
Working classes, as any of the causes which raise the value of houses, 
or of lands’ or of any other article. ’ 

Mr. Rae seems to think that there is some great difference in 
principle established in all cases in which increased values have aiser 
out of some external cause which is definite and tangible, such as a 
specific sum of money laid out on some special improvement. But if a 
principle be unsound when it is applied to a number of causes too 
numerous and too complex to be traced, it does not cease to be unsound 
when itis applied to some one cause which happens to be more than 
usually definite and visible. The definiteness and visibility of the 
cause of increased values, in some particular case, may be a temptation 
to us to adopt a principle which cannot be applicd generally, and 
which, therefore, cannot be applied with equality and justice. But te 
make this very obvious source of temptation the avowed ground of 
exceptional, and therefore unequal and unjust, action, is surely a very 
open rebellion against our own moral and intellectual integrity. The 
definiteness of any piece of labour, or of any outlay upon labour, docs 
not stand in any logical connection with the principles on which wo 
ught to deal with increments of value which may arise therefrom. 
e outlay on a railway line, or on such a special work as the Forth 
lee, is perfectly*definite in amount. It may, and it must, affect 
s to an enormous amount—first in the rise of wages, and next in 
ing and letting values of inhumerable fields and houses, down 
roduce of every cottager’s garden within a certain area. But 
niteness of cause in particular cases does not differentiato 
y way as reg&rds the fundamental principles on which we 












